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INTERIM REPORT 


To 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May It Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed to exa mine and report on the present 
conditions of agricultural and rural economy in British India, and to 
make recommendations for the improvement of agriculture and to 
promote the welfare and prosperity of the rural population ; in particular, 
to investigate:— (a) the measures now being taken for the promotion 
of agricultural and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and 
education, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the introduc¬ 
tion of new and better crops and for improvement in agricultural practice, 
dairy farming and the breeding of stock; (b) the existing methods of 
transport and marketing of agricultural produce and stock ; (c) the 
methods by which agricultural operations are financed and credit afforded 
to agriculturists ; (d) the ma in factors affecting rural prosperity and the 
welfare of the agricultural population ; and to make recommendations ; 
availing ourselves of Your Majesty’s permission to report our proceedings 
from time to time, desire to submit to Your Majesty the minutes of the 
evidence which we have taken in respect of Bihar and Orissa on the 
subject of our Inquiry. 

All of ■which we most humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 

(Signed) LINLITHGOW, 

Chairman . 

( „ ) H. S. LAWRENCE. 

( „ ) T. H. MIDDLETON. 

( „ ) J. MacKENNA. 

( „ ) H. CALVERT. 

( „ ) GAJAPATI NAB A YANA DEO. 

( „ ) N. OANGULEE. 

( „ ) L. K.HYDER. 

( „ ) B. S. KAMAT. 

(Signed) J. A. Mahan, 

( „ ) E. W. II. Smith, 

Joint Secretaries. 

26 th January 1928. 
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(b) What measures in your opinion are necessary for lightening agri¬ 
culture’s burden of debt ? For example, should special measures be taken 
to deal with rural insolvency, to enforce the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, or to facilitate the redemption of mortgages ? 

(c) Should measures be taken to restrict or control the credit of 
cultivators such as limiting the right of mortgage and sale ? Should 
non-terminable mortgages be prohibited ? 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

(a) Do you wish to suggest means for reducing the loss in agricultural 
efficiency attendant upon the excessive subdivision of holdings 1 

(b) What are the obstacles in the way of consolidation and how can 
they be overcome ? 

(c) Do you consider legislation to be necessary to deal with minors, 
widows with life interest, persons legally incapable, alienation and 
dissentients, and to keep disputes out of the courts ? 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

(a) Name any district or districts in which you advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes, or suggest extensions or improvements in the 
existing systems or methods of irrigation by— 

( i ) Perennial and non-perennial canals, 

(«) Tanks and ponds, 

(Hi) Wells. 

What are the obstacles in your district or Province to the extension of 
irrigation by each of the above methods ? 

(b) Are you satisfied with the existing methods of distributing canal 
water to cultivators? Describe the methods that have been employed 
to prevent wastage of water by evaporation and by absorption in the 
soil. What form of outlet for distribution to cultivators at the tail 
end do you regard as the most equitable and economical ? Have these 
methods and devices been successful, or do you wish to suggest improve¬ 
ments ? 

(N.B .-—Irrigation charges are not within the terms of reference of the 
Commission, and should not be commented upon.) 

9. Soils. 

(a) Have you suggestions to make— 

( i) for the improvement of soils, whether by drainage or other means, 
not dealt with under other headings in this questionnaire. 

(it) for the reclamation of Alkali (Usar) or other uncultivable land, 

(Hi) lor the prevention of the erosion of the surface soil by flood 
water ? 

(b) Can you give instances of soils known to you which, within your 
recollection, have— 

(i) undergone marked improvement, 

(ii) suffered marked deterioration ? 

If so, please give full particulars. 
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(c) What measures should Government take to encourage the reclama¬ 
tion of areas of cultivable land which have gone out of cultivation ? 

10. Fertilisers. 

(a) In your opinion, could greater use be profitably made of natural 
manures or artificial fertilisers ? If so, please indicate the directions 
in which you think improvement possible. 

(b) Can you suggest measures to prevent the fraudulent adulteration 
of fertilisers 1 

(c) What methods would you employ to popularise new and improved 
fertilisers 1 

(d) Mention any localities known to you in which a considerable 
increase in the use of manures has recently taken place. 

(e) Has effect of manuring with phosphates, nitrates, sulphate of 
ammonia, and potash manures been sufficiently investigated 1 If so, 
what is the result of such investigation ? 

(/) What methods would you employ to discourage the practice of 
using cowdung as fuel ? 

11. Crops. 

(a) Please give your views on— 

(i) the improvement of existing crops, 

(ii) the introduction of new crops including fodder crops, 

(in) the distribution of seeds, 

(iv) the prevention of damage by wild animals. 

(b) Can you suggest any heavy yielding food crops in replacement of 
the present crops ? 

(c) Any successful efforts in improving crops or substituting more 
profitable cmps which have come under your own observation should be 
mentioned. 

12. Cultivation. 

Can you suggest improvements in— 

(»’) the existing system of tillage, or 

( ii) the customary rotations or mixtures of the more important crops ? 

13. Crop Protection, Internal and External. 

Please give your views on— 

(i) The efficacy and sufficiency of existing measures for protection 

of crops from external infection, pests and diseases. 

(ii) The desirability of adopting internal measures against infection. 

14. Implements. 

(a) Have you any suggestion for the improvement of existing, or the 
introduction of new, agricultural implements and machinery ? 

(b) What steps do you think may usefully be taken to hasten the 
adoption by the cultivator of improved implements % 
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(c) Are there any difficulties which manufacturers have to contend 
with in the production of agricultural implements or their distribution 
for sale throughout the country ? If so, can you suggest means by 
which these difficulties may be removed ? 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

(a) Should the Civil Veterinary Department be under the Director of 
Agriculture or should it be independent ? 

(b) (i) Are dispensaries under the control of Local (District) Boards ? 
Does this system work well ? 

(ii) Is the need for expansion being adequately met ? 

(in) Would you advocate the transfer of control to Provincial 
authority ? 

(c) (i) Do agriculturists make full use of the veterinary dispensaries ? 
If not, can you suggest improvements to remedy this ? 

(ii) Is full use made of touring dispensaries ? 

(d) What are the obstacles met with in dealing with contagious diseases ? 
Do you advocate legislation dealing with notification, segregation, 
disposal of diseased carcases, compulsory inoculation of contacts and 
prohibition of the movement of animals exposed to infection ? Failing 
legislation, can you suggest other means of improving existing conditions ? 

(e) Is there any difficulty in securing sufficient serum to meet the 
demand 1 

(f) What are the obstacles in the way of popularising preventive 
inoculation 1 Is any fee charged, and, if so, does this act as a deterrent ? 

(g) Do you consider that the provision of further facilities for research 
into animal disease is desirable ? 

If so, do you advocate that such further facilities should take the 
form of— 

(t) an extension of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) the setting up, or extension of, Provincial Veterinary Research 
Institutions ? 

(h) Do you recommend that special investigations should be conducted 
by— 

(t) officers of the Muktesar Institute, or 

(ii) research officers in the Provinces ? 

(i) Do you recommend the appointment of a Superior Veterinary 
Officer with the Government of India '( What advantages do you expect 
would result from such an appointment ? 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for— 

(i) improving the breeds of livestock, 

(it) the betterment of the dairying industry, 

(iii) improviug existing practice in animal husbandry 



( b ) Comment on the following aB causes of injury to cattle in your 
district— 

(t) Overstocking of common pastures, 

(it) Absence of enclosed pastures, such as grass borders in tilled 
fields, 

(in) Insufficiency of dry fodder such as the straw of cereals or the 
stems and leaves of pulses, 

(iv) Absence of green fodders in dry seasons, 

(v) Absence of mineral constituents in fodder and feeding stuffs. 

(c) Please mention the months of the year in which fodder shortage 
is most marked in your district. For how many weeks does scarcity 
of fodder usually exist ? After this period of scarcity ends how many 
weeks elapse before young growing cattle begin to thrive ? 

( d) Can you suggest any practicable methods of improving or supple¬ 
menting the fodder supply that would be applicable to your district ? 

( e ) How can landowners be induced to take a keener practical interest 
in these matters ? 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

(a) Can you give any estimate of the number of days of work done by 
an average cultivator on bis holding during the year ? What does he 
do in the slack season ? 

( b ) Can you suggest means for encouraging the adoption of subsidiary 
industries I Can you suggest any new subsidiary industries to occupy 
the spare time of the family which could be established with Government 
aid ? 

(c) What are the obstacles in the. way of expansion of such industries 
as beekeeping, poultry rearing, fruit growing, sericulture, pisciculture, 
lac culture, rope making, basket making, etc. 1 

(d) Do you think that Government should do more to establish 
industries connected with the preparation of agricultural produce for 
consumption, such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning, rice 
hulling, utilisation of wheat straw for card-board, utilisation of cotton 
seed for felt, fodder, oil and fuel, utilisation of rice straw for paper, etc. ? 

(e) Could subsidiary employment be found by encouraging industrial 
concerns to move to rural areas ? Can you suggest methods ? 

(f) Do you recommend a more intensive study of each rural industry 
in its technical, commercial and financial aspects, with a view to, among 
other things, introduction of improved tools and appliances ? 

(#) Can you suggest any other measures which might lead to greater 
rural employment I 

(k) Can you suggest means whereby the people could be induced to 
devote their spare time to improving the health conditions of their own 
environment 1 
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18. Agricultural Labour. 

(a) What measures, if any, should he taken to attract agricultural 
labour from areas in which there is a surplus to— 

(i) areas under cultivation in which there is a shortage of such labour ? 
and 

(n) areas in which large tracts of cultivable land remain uncultivated ? 

Please distinguish between suggestions designed to relieve seasonal 
unemployment and proposals for the permanent migration of agricultural 
population. 

( b) If there is any shortage of agricultural labour in your Province, 
what are the causes thereof and how could they be removed ? 

(c) Can you suggest measures designed to facilitate the occupation 
and development, by surplus agricultural labour, of areas not at present 
under cultivation ? 

19. Forests. 

(a) Do you consider that forest lands as such are at present being put 
to their fullest use for agricultural purposes ? For instance, are grazing 
facilities granted to the extent compatible with the proper preservation 
of forest areas ? If not, state the changes or developments in current 
practice which you consider advisable. 

(b) Can you suggest means whereby the supply of firewood and fodder 
in rural areas may be increased ? 

(c) Has deterioration of forests led to soil erosion ? What remedies 
would you suggest for erosion and damage from floods ? 

(d) Can you indicate any methods by which supply of moisture in the 
soil, the rainfall and supply of canal water can be increased and regulated 
by afforestation or by the increased protection of forests so as to benefit 
agriculture ? Would the same methods be useful in preventing the 
destruction by erosion of agricultural land ? 

(e) Is there an opening for schemes of afforestation in the neighbourhood 
of villages ? 

(/) Are forests suffering deterioration from excessive grazing ? Is 
soil erosion being thereby facilitated ? Suggest remedies. 

20. Marketing. 

(i a ) Do you consider existing market facilities to be satisfactory 1 
Please specify and criticise the markets to which you refer, and make 
suggestions for their improvement. 

( b ) Are you satisfied with the existing system of marketing and distribu¬ 
tion ? If not, please indicate the produce to which you refer and describe 
and criticise in detail the channels of marketing and distribution from 
the producer to the consumer in India (or exporter in the case of produce 
exported overseas). State the services rendered by each intermediary 
and whether such intermediary acts in the capacity of merchant or 
commission agent, and comment upon the efficiency of these services and 
the margins upon w'hich such intermediaries operate. Please describe 
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the method by which each transaction is financed, or in the case of barter, 
by which an exchange is effected. 

(c) Do you wish to suggest steps whereby the quality, purity, grading 
or packing of agricultural produce may be improved, distinguishing where 
possible between produce destined for— 

(i) Indian markets 1 

(ii) Export markets ? 

(d) Do you think that more effective steps might be taken to place 
at the disposal of cultivators, merchants and traders information as to 
market conditions, whether Indian or overseas ; crop returns ; complaints 
as to Indian produce from wheresoever originating ; and agricultural and 
marketing news in general ? 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

Do existing (a) customs duties, both import and export, and (6) sea 
freights adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator ? If so, 
have you any recommendations to make ? 

22. Co-operation. 

(a) What steps do you think should be taken to encourage the growth 
of the co-operative movement— 

(i) by Government, 

(ii) by non-official agencies ? 

(b) Have you any observations to make upon— 

(i) Credit societies ; 

(ii) Purchase societies ; 

(in) Societies formed for the sale of produce or stock ; 

(iv) Societies for effecting improvements— e.g., the digging of wells 
and the construction of bunds, walls and fences, or the planting 
of hedges ; 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holdings 

and their redistribution in plots of reasonable size ; 

(vi) Societies for the co-operative use of agricultural machinery; 

(vii) Societies for joint farming ; 

(wu) Cattle breeding societies ; 

(ix) Societies formed for any purpose connected with agriculture 
or with the betterment of village life, but not specified above ? 

(c) Where co-operative schemes for joint improvement, such as co¬ 
operative irrigation or co-operative fencing or a co-operative consolidation 
of holdings scheme, cannot be given effect to owing to the unwillingness 
of a small minority to join, do you think legislation should be introduced 
in order to compel such persons to join for the common benefit of all ? 

(d) Do you consider that those societies of which you have personal 
knowledge have, in the main, achieved their object ? 
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Zi. General fcducation. 

(a) Do you wish to make observations upon existing systems of educa¬ 
tion in their bearing upon the agricultural efficiency of the people ? If 
you make suggestions, please distinguish, as far as possible, between— 

(t) Higher or collegiate, 

(it) Middle school, and 

(tit) Elementary school education. 

(b) (t) Can you suggest any methods whereby rural education may 
improve the ability and culture of agriculturists of all grades while 
retaining their interest in the land ? 

(it) WTiat is your experience of compulsory education in rural areas ? 
(Hi) What is the explanation of the small proportion of boys in rural 
primary schools who pass through the fourth class ? 

24. Attracting Capital. 

(a) What steps are necessary in order to induce a larger number of 
men of capital and enterprise to take to agriculture ? 

(b) What are the factors tending to discourage owners of agricultural 
land from carrying out improvements ? 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

(a) Outside the subjects enumerated al/ove, have you any suggestions 
to offer for improving hygiene in rural areas and for the promotion of 
the general well-being and prosperity of the rural population ? 

(b) Are you, for instance, in favour of Government conducting economic 
surveys in typical villages with a view to ascertaining the economic 
position of the cultivators 1 If so, what, in your opinion, should be the 
scope and methods of such enquiries ? 

(c) If you have carried out anything in the nature of such intensive 
enquiry, please state the broad conclusions which you reached. 

26. Statistics. 

(a) Do you wish to make suggestions for the extension or improvement 
of the existing methods of— 

(t) ascertaining areas under cultivation and crops ; 

(it) estimating the yield of agricultural produce ; 

(tit) enumerating livestock and implements ; 

( iv ) collecting information on land tenure, the incidence of land 
revenue and the size of the agricultural population ; 

(v) arranging and publishing agricultural statistics ? 

(b) Have you any other suggestions to make under this heading ? 
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TERMS OF REFERENCE 

Generally, 

To examine and report on tlie present conditions of agriculture and 
rural economy in British India and to make recommendations for the 
improvement of agriculture and the promotion of the welfare and 
prosperity of the rural population ; 

In particular to investigate— 

(а) the measures now being taken for the promotion of agricultural 
and veterinary research, experiment, demonstration and educa¬ 
tion, for the compilation of agricultural statistics, for the intro¬ 
duction of new and better crops and for improvement in agricul¬ 
tural practice, dairy farming and the breeding of stock ; 

(б) the existing methods of transport and marketing of agricultural 

produce and stock ; 

(c) the methods by which agricultural operations are financed and 

credit afforded to agriculturists ; 

(d) the main factors affecting rural prosperity and the welfare of the 

agricultural population ; 
and to make recommendations. 

It will not be within the scope of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy or of the assessment of land revenue and irrigation charges, or 
the existing division of functions between the Government of India and 
the local Governments. But the Commission shall be at liberty to suggest 
means whereby the activities of the Governments in India may best be 
co-ordinated and to indicate directions in which the Government of 
India may usefully supplement the activities of local Governments. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Part I 

Question. 

1. Research. 

2. Agricultural Education. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

4. Administration. 

5. Finance. 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

7. Fragmentation of Holdings. 

Part II 

8. Irrigation. 

9. Soils. 

10. Fertilisers. 

11. Crops. 

12. Cultivation. 

13. Crop Protection. 

14. Implements. 

Part III 

15. Veterinary. 

16. Animal Husbandry. 

Part IV 

17. Agricultural Industries. 

18. Agricultural Labour. 

19. Forests. 

20. Marketing. 

21. Tariffs and Sea Freights. 

22. Co-operation. 

23. General Education. 

24. Attracting Capital. 

25. Welfare of Rural Population. 

26. Statistics. 



QUESTIONNAIRE 

Tart I 


1. Research. 

(a) Have you suggestions to advance for the better organisation, 
administration and financing of— 

(t) All research affecting the welfare of the agriculturist, including 
research into the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture, 

(«) Veterinary research 1 

(b) If in cases known to you progress is not being made because of the 
want of skilled workers, or field or laboratory facilities for study or by 
reason of any other handicaps, please give particulars. [Suggestions 
of a general kind should be made under (a) ; answers under this heading 
should relate to specific subjects. The purpose is to secure a list of 
the problems met with by scientific investigators in the course of their 
work which are being held over because of lack of resources or deficient 
organisation.] 

(e) Can you suggest any particular subject for research not at present 
being investigated to which attention might usefully be turned ? 

2. Agricultural Education. 

With reference to any form of agricultural education of which you may 
have experience, please state your views on the following :— 

(i) Is the supply of teachers and institutions sufficient ? 

(ii) Is there an urgent need for extension of teaching facilities in any 
district or districts known to you personally ? 

(Hi) Should teachers in rural areas bo drawn from the agricultural 
classes ? 

(iv) Are the attendances at existing institutions as numerous as you 
would expect in present circumstances; if not, state reasons. 
Can you suggest measures likely to stimulate the demand for 
instruction ? 

(t>) What are the main incentives which induce lads to study 
agriculture 1 

(vi) Are pupils mainly drawn from the agricultural classes ? 

(vii) Are there any modifications in existing courses of study which 
appear to be called for ; if so, what are they ? 

(viii) What are your views upon (a) nature study ; (6) school plots ; 

(c) school farms ? 

(ix) What are the careers of the majority of students who have 
studied agriculture 1 

(a;) How can agriculture be made attractive to middle class youths ? 

(xi) Are there recent movements for improving the technical 
knowledge of students who have studied agriculture \ 



(xii) How can adult education in rural tracts be popularised ? 
(xiii) In suggesting any scheme for better educational facilities in 
rural areas, please give your views for (a) its administration 
and ( b) its finance. 

3. Demonstration and Propaganda. 

(a) What are the measures which in your view have been successful in 
influencing and improving the practice of cultivators ? 

(b) Can you make suggestions for increasing the effectiveness of field 
demonstrations ? 

(c) Can you suggest methods whereby cultivators may be induced to 
adopt expert advice 1 

(d) If you are aware of any striking instances of the success or the 
failure of demonstration and propaganda work, please give particulars 
and indicate the reasons for success or for failure. 

4. Administration. 

(а) Do you wish to suggest means towards the better co-ordination 
of the activities of the Governments in India or to indicate directions 
in which the Government of India may usefully supplement the activities 
of the local Governments ? 

(б) Is it your opinion that the expert scientific knowledge required 
in the development of agriculture in the different Provinces could be 
supplied to a greater extent than is the case at present by increasing 
the scientific staff of the Government of India ? If so, indicate the types 
of work which would, benefit by pooling the services of experts, and 
suggest how that work should be controlled. 

(c) Are you satisfied from the agricultural standpoint with the services 
afforded by— 

( i ) The Agricultural and Veterinary Services 
(it) Railways and steamers, 

(Hi) Roads, 

(iv) Meteorological Department, 

(v) Posts, and 

( vi ) Telegraphs, including wireless ? 

If not, please indicate directions in which you think these Services 
might be improved or extended. 

5. Finance. 

(а) What are your views as to the steps that should be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations and for the provision of short 
and long-term credit to cultivators ? 

(б) Do you wish to suggest means whereby cultivators may be induced 
to make fuller use of the Government system of taccavi ? 

6. Agricultural Indebtedness. 

(a) What in your opinion are :— 

(i) the main causes of borrowing, 

(is) the sources of credit, and 
(Hi) the reasons preventing repayment. 
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BIHAR AND ORISSA 

1. GENERAL FEATURES AN1) NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

The Province of Bihar and Orissa, which was formed in 1912 from the 
Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur, Chota Nagpur and Orissa divisions of the 
Bengal Presidency has an area of 71,552,000 acres or nearly twice 
that of England and Wales. This area, according to the census of 
1921, carried a population of 37,961,858, and some of the agricultural 
land in North Bihar carries a greater number of people than any other 
agricultural area in India. Of this area, however, no less than 
18,334,720 acres are occupied by Feudatory States. 

The physical conditions of the province are diverse ; within the oblong 
of some 450 miles from north to south and 250 miles east to west, 
which is the general shape of the province, a traveller entering from the 
State of Nepal, which bounds the province to the north, would traverse 
the rich alluvial plain of Bihar for the first 150 miles, crossing the Ganges 
about half way. This plain is succeeded by the thinly peopled areas of 
Chota Nagpur, also about 150 miles in length, which contains rich 
deposits of coal, iron, mica and copper, the first three of which are 
extensively worked. This tract of gneissic rocks forming high undulating 
plateaux fringed by hills, rocks and jungle is very distinctive in appearance 
from the alluvial areas which lie to the north and south of it. 
Jamshedpur, where the Tata Iron and Steel Company, as well as other 
companies, have their works is the great iron and steel producing centre 
of India. A third journey of nearly equal length to the first two, 
through the Feudatory States, where the hills of Chota Nagpur sink 
towards the Mahanadi delta and the Orissa coast, would bring the 
traveller to the southern boundary of the province and the Madras 
Presidency. 

There are valuable forests in the Chota Nagpur tract and parts of 
Orissa are well wooded. Jheels or shallow sheets of water are of frequent 
occurrence throughout the province, and in Orissa there is the extensive, 
though very shallow, Chilka Lake [44 miles in length]. 

The rainfall increases from north to south ; in Bihar it averages 50 
inches, in Chota Nagpur 53 and in Orissa 58 inches. The most regular 
rainfall is in Chota Nagpur. Severe droughts are experienced from time 
to time in both the Bihar and Orissa divisions. The famine of 1866 
in the latter area was one of the worst famines of which we have record. 
About ninety per cent of the rain throughout the province falls in the 
monsoon between June and October, the remaining ten per cent falling 
as light rain in December, January and February, and isolated thunder¬ 
storms which occur in May. During the monsoon the littoral districts 
of Orissa are subject to floods which cause great damage. 

The warmest weather occurs in May with a mean temperature ranging 
between 85° and 94 and a maximum day temperature of 91° to 107°. 
In some districts, the temperature rises as high as 115°. There is a 
decided period of cold weather throughout the province, with day 
temperatures in December and January nowhere exceeding 71° and 
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falling at night in Bihar and Chota Nagpur to about 51° and in Orissa 
to 57°. The cold weather in Orissa is very short and loss marked than 
eLso where. Frost occurs occasionally in the Chota hiagpur plateau 
of sufficient severity to do considerable damage to plantations of sal, 
etc., but is rare elsewhere in the province. 

In regard to the character of the soil, the province has two well 
defined types: the alluvial tracts, covering practically the whole of 
Bihar and the coast fringe of Orissa, and the gneissic tracts. Laterito 
soils arc also met with in patches sloping upwards from the alluvium 
of Orissa towards the interior of the province and forming patches 
overlying the general gneissic soils of the Chota Nagpur plateau. Except 
in the Mahanadi delta and the great river beds, practically all 
the alluvium is of the older type which generally speaking consists of 
alternating beds of sand and clay and north of the Ganges frequently 
contains large quantities of hanlcar, that is nodules of carbonate oi 
lime. From the agricultural point of viow, the chief interest is the 
extraordinary range of differences in the surface quality of this older 
alluvium due partly to differences in level but partly also to general 
differences in chemical and physical composition. In the district of 
Tirhut in which the Pusa Research Station is situated, the texture oi 
the soil and its rotentiveness of moisture is, so far as is known, unique. 
The general characteristic of the new alluvium is that it is richer in 
plant food than the older alluvia particularly in nitrogen. Most crops 
do well on the alluvial soils; rice is grown extensively whenever the 
supply of water is adequate and whore it is not, fruits and vegetables 
are extensively grown with the assistance of well irrigation ; sugarcane 
does well on the alluvium with clay and loam surfaces ; tobacco and 
maize are crops especially suited for the lighter loam; and members 
of the gourd family are extensively grown along the sandy beds of 
the rivers. 

In the gneissic area of the Chota Nagpur plateau with its extension 
into southern Bihar, the soil lias been formed in situ from the break down 
of the crystalline rook composed of quartz, felspar and mica. Terracing 
has resulted in the formation of much valuable rice land and in the 
depressions between the lidges a good deal of rice is grown. Other crops 
are maize, millets, oil-seeds and pulses. 

The laterite soils, varying from a conglomerate mass of haematite 
nodules and coarse quartz sand to loose gravel and sandy clay, are agri¬ 
culturally of no importance. 

The importance of rice as a crop has already been referred to and the 
place which it takes among the other principal crops of the province 
is shown by the accompanying diagram ; it is grown throughout 
the province. Of the cereals, maize, barley, wheat and mama (eleusine 
coracana) are next in importance to rice in regard to the area which they 
occupy (which is, however, only some 5,000,000 acres as compared with 
about 14,000,000 acres under rice). The maize, barley and wheat are 
grown chiefly in Bihar and in the low hills in the south and eact. Mania 
is also grown in Bihar but its especial area is the Chota Nagpur plateau 
where it is the next most important crop to rice, The pulses and other 



food grains occupy about 7,000,000 acres. Oil-seeds are also important 
not only as a crop, but because half of the harvest keeps 35 oil mills going 
in the provinces throughout the year. The balance is exported. The 
total area under oil-seeds (excluding niger) is about 2,000,000 acres, of 
which linseed occupies forty per cent. Although sugarcane, jute and 
tobacco occupy only about 700,000 acres they are, with fruits and vege¬ 
tables which are cultivated on some 600,000 acres, extremely important 
in the agricultural economy; condiments, chillies, turmeric and ginger 
are also grown in Bihar and in the case of chillioss a valuable export trade 
is done. The oil-seeds, sugarcane, tobacco, jute (practically confined to 
the Purnea district) and fruits and vegetables are all grown chiefly in 
Bihar and very largely in North Bihar. The major part of the cereals, 
even of rice, is similarly grown in Bihar. The overwhelming importance 
of Bihar in the agriculture of the province will thus be evident. 
Oocoanuts and eashewnuts are important local crops in Orissa. 

A periodical census of livestock is taken. The last census was taken 
in 1925 and did not, except in regard to sheep and goats which axe dealt 
with separately, show any appreciable increase over the census taken 
in 1920. The figures, excluding sheep and goats, were: 1920, 19-7 
millions ; 1925, 20'6 millions. In the last census, there were 6-9 million 
bulls and bullocks, 5-7 million cows, 2’4 million buffaloes andS'7 
million young stock, including young buffaloes. There is particular 
difficulty in securing accuracy in a cattle census in Bihar and Orissa owing 
to the continual movement of cattle down into Bengal for sale and across 
the borders into Nepal for grazing, but at any rate the figures of the last 
two censuses should be strictly comparable as they wero both taken at 
the same time of year (January). 

In 3913. the number of sheep and goats was estimated at 6| millions ; 
in 1920, the number had fallen to a little over 4 millions owing to the high 
prices obtainable during the 'War for meat and hides, and also to the 
scarcity prevailing iti 1919 in the breeding areas; by 1925 these losses 
had been rather more than made good and sheep and goats were returned 
at 7 millions. Goats are bred throughout Bihar and there is a constant 
demand for thorn from the Calcutta market. Sheep breeding is carried 
on mainly in Bihar towards the United Provinces side. Sireep are also 
kept in Chota Nagpur. 

2. PROVINCIAL INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 

The permanent settlement of land revenue in 1793, if it is not quite 
so dominating a feature in the income derived from land revenue as is 
the case iu Bengal, is yet the most important factor in the provincial 
finances. The incidence per head of land revenue assessment is the 
lowest of any province in India, lower even than in Bengal. Owing to 
the fact that the greater part of the Orissa divison is temporarily settled 
some power of expansion exists as the following figures indicate :— 

1901-02 1911-12 1925-26 

Ra. (lakhs) Rs. (lakhs) Rs. (lakhs) 

143 157 167 


Land Revenue 
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But the growing needs of the province obviously cannot be met from 
this source. Excise revenue shows a marked elasticity, having risen 
from 124 lakhs in 1921-22 to 197 lakhs in 1925-26 and the revenue 
derived from stamps also shows a satisfatory increase in the same period. 
Still, the revenue of the province compares very poorly with that of a 
province like Bombay, which raises three times as much revenue from a 
population about two-thirds that of Bihar and Orissa population. Of 
any new expenditure permitted by these somewhat meagre resources, 
the transferred side of Government, which includes the nation building 
departments of Agriculture, Educatiou, and the Medical and Public 
Health services, takes a overwhelming proportion. Indeed, in the 
three years ending 1926-27, the proportion averaged ninety-three 
per cent. 
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3. REVENUE ADMINISTRATION AND LAND RECORDS. 

For purposes of revenue administration the province is divided into 
five divisions, Patna, Tirhut, Bkagalpur, Chota Nagpur and Orissa, 
with a commissioner at the head of each, and 21 districts in charge of a 
magistrate and collector or deputy commissioner. The unit of revenue 
administration is the district, and revenue questions which cannot be 
settled finally by the officer in charge of the district go up (except in 
respect of Excise and Salt for which there is a special commissioner) 
to the Divisional Commissioner and from him, if necessary, to the 
Board of Revenue, which consists of one member. The Member not 
only deals with revenue questions, but has inter alia the very important 
duty of managing estates under the Court of Wards Act. 

For the Orissa Feudatory States there is a special administrative 
officer designated the Political Agent and Commissioner, who has special 
revenue and judicial powers. 

The main sources of provincial revenue in Bihar and Orissa are land 
revenue, excise and stamps. The main source of revenue for local self- 
government is a local cess on the land and on profits from mines, forests, 
etc., this is not included in the Table of Provincial Income and Expen¬ 
diture. 

For the present purpose, only land revenue will be referred to. The 
marked feature in the land revenue system of Bihar and Orissa is the 
fact that the revenue is fixed in the divisions of Patna, Tirhut, Bhagalpur 
and Chota Nagpur under the permanent settlement concluded by 
Lord Cornwallis in 1793. The incidence of land revenue per head of 
population (7j annas) is lower than that of any other province in 
India—Bengal being next with 10& annas. 

The conditions of this permanent settlement (which confirmed a 
“ decennial ” settlement completed in 1791 —the first comprehensive 
settlement undertaken after the succession of the East India Company 
in 1765 to theDewani of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa*) were embodied in a 
proclamation issued on 22nd March, and now known as Regulation I 
of 1793. It declared that the zamindars, independent talukdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land with whom the “ decennial ” settle¬ 
ment had been concluded would be allowed to hold their estates at the 
same assessment for ever but that “ no claims for remission or suspension 
of rent were to be admitted on any account and lands of proprietors 
were to be invariably sold fox arrears.” Proprietors were also declared 
to have the privilege of transferring their lands without the sanction 
of Government and partition of estates was freely allowed. 

There has been a long history of attempts on the part of Government 
to regulate equitably the relations between the zamindars and their 
tenants. The intention at the time of the permanent settlement was to 
confer an immunity on the ryots against the enhancement of their rents 
similar to that which had been granted to the zamindars in respect of 
their assessment. But this intention was soon lost sight of and, on the 
contrary, with a view to assisting the zamindars to pay their own fixed 

*At that time “ Orissa ” comprised only a small tract of country now included in the 
Midnapore district of Bengal. 
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land revenue to Government, certain powers over the person and crops 
of a defaulting ryot were given to them in 1799. In 1859, legislation 
was passed with the object of giving the ryot some measure of protec¬ 
tion ; this failed, however, of its purpose and the relations between the 
zamindar and his tenant in the divisions of Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur 
are now regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The objects of 
this Act are : (1) to give the settled ryot the same security in his holding 
as he enjoyed under the old customary law, (2) to ensure to the landlord 
a fair share of the increased value of the soil and (3) to lay down rules 
by which all disputed questions between landlord and tenant can be 
reduced to simple issues and decided upon equitable principles. Of the 
various amendments of the Act, the most important are those effected by 
Act III of 1898 in regard to the preparation of the record of rights and 
the enhancement and reduction of rent, and by Act I of 1907which con¬ 
ferred greater authority on the record of rights when duly prepared and 
published, but the principles of the Act of 1885 remain unaltered and, 
with, the amending legislation, it provides a code governing the most 
important relations between landlord and tenant. It is in force in ten 
districts of Bihar. The three districts of Angul, Sambalpur and the 
Santal Parganas have special Tenancy Acts as have also, Chota Nagpur 
and the three coastal districts of Orissa. All these Acts provide for a 
record of rights. 

It would be impossible and unprofitable within the limits of the present 
introduction to enumerate the tenures and sub-tenures intervening 
between the zamindar and the cultivating ryot which are regulated by 
this legislation. Suffice it to say that while the majority of the bigger 
estates remain in the possession of the old zamindari families, the land¬ 
lords have freely used their powers of alienation not only to create sub¬ 
ordinate tenures but also to transfer their estates, and that a considerable 
part of the area which was permanently settled in 1793 is no longer in 
the direct possession of the descendants of the original owners. 

The temporarily settled tracts consist chiefly of territories acquired 
subsequent to the permanent settlement. Much the most important of 
them is the tract which constitutes the Orissa division but there are a 
number of estates held direct by Government in other divisions, of 
which the Khurda, Palamau, Banki and Angul estates are the principal 
ones. In 1925-26, 329 estates out of 118,907 were held direct by 
Government* and contributed thirteen per cent of the total land revenue. 
Purchases at revenue sales have gradually extended the temporarily 
settled areas. 

The Orissa Tenancy Act of 1913 replaced for the three districts of 
Cuttack, Puri and Balasore, the Bengal Tenancy Act which had 
previously been in force. The object of the Act was identical with that 
of the Act it superseded, viz „ to regulate the relations between landlord 
and tenant. 

* These estates directly held by Government constitute only a small fraction of the 
total number of estates subject to periodical settlement. In Orissa alone the number 
of these estates runs into several thouse ds and there are several hundreds scattered 
about the permanently settled tracts of Bihar. 
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Chota Nagpur also has a special Tenancy Act of its own (Act VI of 
1908 and subsequent amendments). This Act not merely superseded tlie 
previous Acts in force in Chota Nagpur but introduced a number of 
principles adopted from the Bengal Tenancy Act and set the substantive 
law regarding the customary rights and usages of the aboriginal ryots 
on a firm basis. It has been successful in allaying the discontent which, 
as recently as 1900, manifested itself in an armed rising and has protected 
the rights of the aboriginal population where t hese have, been endangered 
by the passage of the estates of indigenous landholders into the hands of 
ryots often of the moneylender class. 

There is another Act peculiar to this part of the province (The Chota 
Nagpur Encumbered States Act VI of 1870 and subsequent amendments) 
which was enacted to protect the. ancestral estates of the aboriginal 
landlords w r ho have fallen into debt and to prevent them from being 
put up to sale. 

Land Records and Survey. 

A primary object ol the framers of the permanent settlement of 1793 
was to record all rights in land, but tip to the passing of the Land .Registra¬ 
tion Act in 1870, the law as to registration was not strictly enforced. The 
object of the Act of 1870 was not to make an inquisition into titles, but 
to identify all individuals on whom might be imposed certain duties and 
obligations in virtue of their being in possession of land as proprietors. 
Consequently every person in possession of land, whether revenue-paying 
or revenue free, is required to register full particulars. But such registra¬ 
tion does not deal with subordinate rights and interests. For several 
years after the permanent settlement endeavours were made to maintain 
a record of these through subordinate officials but without success. At 
length, however, a procedure was devised under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1885 for obtaining in a complete form a record of rights of all 
interests in the land. 1925-26 marked the completion of the record of 
rights for the whole of Bihar and Orissa, except for a few small isolated 
areas. The Administration Report of the province for that vear observes 
that “ It is difficult to exaggerate the benefit which these operations have 
brought to landlord and tenant alike, to say nothing of the general public 
and the administration of the province.. . .District officers report., year 
by year, that the record is freely used .... ” The continued value of such 
a record is dependent on its being kept up to date by successive revisional 
operations. 

1. THE CULTIVATOR. 

Bihar and Orissa supports a population slightly larger than the popula¬ 
tion of England and Wales on an area nearly twice as large. 

The total population of Bihar and Orissa, including the Feudatory 
States, as recorded at the census of 1921. was about 38 millions, of 
whom some four per cent only lived in towns. At t his census, 81 centres of 
population were classified as towns, but six of these contained a population 
of under 5,000 and of the remainder no less than 35 have a population of 
between 5,000 and 10,000 only. The proportion of the urban to the 
rural population has remained practically stationary since 1891. 
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How predominantly rural Biliar and Orissa is, notwithstanding the 
existence of the industrial areas in Dhanbad and Singhbhum, is well 
illustrated by comparing the percentage of the urban population 
(3'7) with corresponding percentages for the neighbouring provinces. 
In the Central Provinces, the percentage is 9'0, in the United Provinces 
10‘6 and in Madras 12‘4. There are, in fact, only four centres in Bihar 
and Orissa which can be termed cities, viz., Patna, Gaya, Bhagalpur and 
Jamshedpur. 

The total population in 1921 showed a slight decrease over the total 
returned in the census of 1911, which is accounted for mainly by the 
terrible visitation of influenza in 1918 which was aggravated bv severe 
scarcity. 

The population presses heavily on the land in North Bihar, where 
the mean density rises as high as 907, 872 and 870 per square mile in 
the MuzafEarpur, Saran and Darbbanga districts, respectively. In 
the Patna district of South Bihar and the Cuttack district of Orissa 
also, the population is very dense, 763 and 565 per square mile. On the 
other hand, the Chota Nagpur plateau is thinly peopled, the mean 
density being 221 per square mile, and in the Angul district there are only 
109 persons to the square mile. These figures are for British territory 
only. The sparsity of the population in the Chota Nagpur division 
brings Bihar and Orissa as a whole down to the third place among the 
provinces, below Bengal and the United Provinces. 

Outside the towns, the people live in 104,239 villages and not in 
isolated houses on their holdings. Tim villages vary considerably in 
population. In Bihar, for example, where, as has been mentioned, the 
concentration of population is greater than anywhere else in India, 
14,160 villages in the Tirhut division accommodate 9,688,892 people 
or an average population of 680 for a village, whereas in Chota Nagpur 
the average population of a village falls to 280. Village administration 
varies in the different parts of the province. In the permanently settled 
tracts of Bihar there is no village organisation, the real unit being the 
family, and the landlord and his agent take little interest in the general 
welfare, of the village. In the aboriginal villages of the Chota Nagpur 
plateau, in the Santal Parganas and in the government estates in Orissa, 
on the other hand, the village headman is an official of real authority 
in the village, and manages all its relations with the outside world. In the 
Santal Parganas, this office is usually hut not necessarily hereditary. But 
whatever the organisation of the village may he, it is generally true to say 
that there is usually no sanitation. Information regarding the health 
of the population will he found in the last section of this introduction 
under Public Health and Sanitation, and information in regard to village 
roads under Communications and Markets. 

Holdings are small, but exhibit a good deal of variation in gross area. 
Thus, in the two most thickly populated districts of North Bihar, where 
the population is nearly 900 to the square mile, the average amount of 
cultivable land per household is estimated to be 5 acres, whereas in 
Chota Nagpur the average rises to Ilf acres and in Orissa is 9 acres. 
If, however, account is taken of the fact that double cropping is the rule 
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rather than the exception in North Bihar, that in Chota Nagpur a large, 
and in Orissa a smaller but still substantial, proportion of the holding 
is not sown every year, the net or effective holding throughout Bihar 
and Orissa is uniform at something between six and seven acres. Frag¬ 
mentation of these holdings is almost universal. It is worst in the Patna, 
Saran and jDarbhanga districts of Bihar and in Orissa, where the average 
size of the ‘ fragments ’ into which the holdings are divided is no more 
than two-fifths of an acre and it will commonly take a cultivator an hour 
merely to go the round of all the fragments which comprise his holding. 
The waste of time and labour which is the most obvious evil of fragment¬ 
ation is mitigated by the very general practice of combination among 
neighbouring cultivators to grow their crops iu comparatively large 
blocks on a basis of payment in shares of the produce. 

The actual cultivators of the land were estimated in the census of 1921 
to number nearly ten millions and of these about one million were 
returned as having subsidiary occupations not obviously agricultural. 
These occupations include peddling, coal, iron and mica mining, weaving, 
smithery, carpentry and pottery, leather work, fishing and employ¬ 
ment as general labourers. 

The cultivation in the province varies greatly with the different races, 
climates and soils of the districts. The best cultivators are to be found 
in the Saran district of Bihar where the climate is good and the people 
intelligent, hardy and energetic. Pre-eminent among these are the 
koeris (vegetable gardeners). 

The cultivation in Chota Nagpur is, throughout, very inferior to that in 
Bihar, although there are marked differences within the division itself. 
But the soil is generally too poor, the population too sparse and the 
attraction to the industrial centres .in the division too great to make 
practicable even an approximation to the close and careful cultivation 
which prevails in North Bihar. 

The cultivation in the Orissa division falls into two well marked 
divisions. In the west, in the Sambalpur district, conditions arc 
similar to those in the Central Provinces. The cultivators 
are fairly prosperous, hut the standard of cultivation does not 
reach so high a level as in Bihar, though it is greatly superior to the 
average cultivation in Chota Nagpur. In the east of the Orissa 
division, that is, in Orissa proper, the soil in the inland tracts is rich, 
the climate favourable and the cultivator intelligent. Excellent crops 
of rice are accordingly obtained in many parts of the district, and the 
evidence of good cultivation is seen in the ability of this part of the 
province to sustain a large population ; in the district of Cuttack, 
the population reaches a density of 565 to the square mile. 

This brief description takes no account of certain parts of the province 
where special conditions prevail, such as the Santal Parganas and the 
district round Ranchi where there are a fair number of aboriginals. The 
cultivation in these special districts varies considerably. In some parts, 
it is extremely good and in others it is little more than occasional 
cultivation of the jungle type. 
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Below the peasant cultivators come the landless labourers who 
number some 2f millions apart from their dependants. Wages are still 
moderate, though they have risen very considerably since the War, and 
the landless labourer is in consequence better off and more independent 
than he used to be. 

In the reports on the last settlements of the Hazaribagh and Palamau 
districts of Chota Nagpur, unfavourable comment is made on the tendency 
for these landless labourers to become permanently attached to a master. 
In return for a loan received, such men bind themselves to perform what¬ 
ever menial services may be required of them in lieu of paying interest on 
the loan and in consequence lose their status as free labourers. 

Seasonal migration is a striking feature in North Bihar. It begins in 
November and is at its height after the winter rice crop has been reaped in 
December; the return begins about March-April. The migrants are 
often accompanied by their families. Crop cutting in northern Bengal is 
a special attraction for the family party, as the labour of the women and 
children is a useful asset. But trade, domestic and factory service, and 
day labouring and carting absorb many into Calcutta. Many others 
scatter all over Bengal often plying the business proper to their caste, as 
cobblers, boatmen, earthworkers, etc. Most of the coolies at the bigger 
railway stations of western Bengal come from Bihar and Orissa. South 
Bihar shares in this periodic migration as does also Orissa, migrants from 
these two areas going mostly to Calcutta. Chota Nagpur also sends 
large numbers to the coal fields and to the tea gardens in the Duars for 
periods of from two to six months. 

Emigration of a more permanent nature takes place from all three 
divisions of the province—Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa—largely to 
the tea gardens in the Duars and in Assam. Emigration from Chota 
Nagpur to Assam is specially marked, but it is not as a rule 
permanent, men and their families going for periods of from two 
to five years. 

In the census of 1921, five per cent of the actual population of Bihar 
and Orissa, or nearly 2,000,000 were enumerated in other parts of 
India as having been born in the province. The census is taken at a 
time of year (March) when the seasonal migrants are just beginning to 
return. The census returns do not distinguish between seasonal 
migration and the longer periods of emigration. As compared with the 
census of 1911, emigration (which includes seasonal migration) in 1921 
showed a decline in both North and South Bihar, but a very great 
increase in the case of Orissa which was doubtless a reflexion of the 
scarcity which occurred in Puri district in 1920. Emigration from the 
Chota Nagpur plateau had also greatly increased for similar reasons. 

The factors which most affect the well-being of the rural population 
of Bihar and Orissa are, however, after all neither migration, nor access 
to industrial employment. Those employed in the iron and steel trade, 
in the 35 oil mills, the 22 tobacco factories and the 15 large sugar mills 
which the province maintains and the workers in the lac industry are an 
insignificant fraction of the total population. Agriculture remains 
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the sole means of livelihood for the greater part of the inhabitants of 
the province. 

Factors of real importance to the cultivator are the sources from 
which he obtains the finance indispensable for carrying out his 
cultivation, and his ability intelligently to use that finance. At present, 
these sources of finance are the mahajan and the co-operative credit 
society. Government also provide facilities for borrowing under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act of 1883, but little use is made ot 
these facilities. No estimate of the finance annually required to carry 
on cultivation in the province has, as yet, been made, but it is certain 
that it must; amount to many erores of rupees. It is, therefore, equally 
clear that land improvement loans which amount on an average to 
Rs. 40,000 a year and the annual provision of 56 lakhs (the figure for 
1925) from co-operative sources do not, between them, make any 
effective impression on the mahajan s monopoly. 

If the spread of primary education is the essential preliminary to the 
wide extension of a sound co-operative credit system, as it is now in fact 
universally admitted to be, it is certain that education and a sound 
system of financing the growing and the harvesting of crops are both 
essential preliminaries to the improvement of marketing on any large 
scale. Unfortunately, there is still almost everything to do in spreading 
a knowledge of reading, writing and simple arithmetic among the people. 
In the census of 1921, only 12 ■ 6 of the men and 0 • 7 per cent of the women 
of twenty years of age and over were returned as literate and, although 
literacy had increased to some extent since the census of 1911*, the rate 
of increase clearly allows no hope whatever of any early general attain¬ 
ment of literacy. The position in regard to literacy is further dealt 
with in the section on Education below. 

5. THE AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Since the closing of the Agricultural College at Sabour in 1923, there 
has been no educational centre in Bibar and Orissa at which the research 
and Experimental work of the Agricultural Department could be prose¬ 
cuted, The Director of Agriculture has his headquarters at Sabour 
where one of the five central experimental farms of the province is situat¬ 
ed. Here also the botanical and chemical work of the department is 
carried out under the supervision of the Director and the agricultural 
engineer is stationed. 

The general agricultural policy in the province since 1923 has been 
one of decentralisation and, for administrative purposes, the province is 
divided into four ranges, North Bihar, South Bihar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa, each under a deputy director. North Bihar and South Bihar have, 
however, been found to be too big for a single deputy director’s charge 
and the eastern sections of each of these two ranges have, therefore, 
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been placed under an assistant director responsible to the Director. 
It is contemplated ultimately to have seven ranges and the administra¬ 
tive approval of Government has already been obtained to the establish¬ 
ment of a fifth range for the Santal Parganas in south-east Bihar. 

These arrangements are the outcome of the report of an agricultural 
committee in 1922 which was chiefly composed of members of the 
Legislative Council and included the Agricultural Adviser to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. The committee was convened in consequence of the 
attitude of the legislature towards a scheme for reorganising the depart¬ 
ment which included the retention of the Agricultural College at Sabour. 
the development of farms and the establishment of a sugarcane station 
in North Bihar. 

The organisation within each range is based on a central experimental 
farm. These farms are at Sepaya (379 acres) for North Bihar, Sabour 
(190 acres) and Gaya (193 acres) for South Bihar, Ranchi (340 acres) 
for Chota Nagpur and Cuttack (150 acres) for Orissa. Of these, the 
Cuttack farm, which was started in 1904, is the oldest; the farm at Sabour 
dates from 1906, the Sepaya and Ranchi farms from 1913-14 and 
the Gaya farm from 1924. The ranges are necessarily of very consider¬ 
able extent. The Chota Nagpur range is, for example, 200 miles from 
north to south and east to west, and if the other ranges are less 
extensive, the population is far greater. An organisation confined 
to one farm could not in such circumstances distribute in an effective 
manner the results of its research work among the cultivators and the 
agricultural committee of 1922 accordingly recommended the establish¬ 
ment of a small farm in each of the sixty-four sub-divisions as a centre 
for disseminating improvements in that area. Eight such farms already 
existed at the date of the committee’s report, viz. : Jaraui and Nawadah 
in South Bihar; Purulia, Ramgarh and Netarhat in Chota Nagpur ; 
and Sambalpur, Balasore and Kfiurda in Orissa. Since that date, seven 
more sub-divisional farms have been started ; Sewan and Darbhanga in 
North Bihar ; Birkamganj and Siris in South Bihar; Chaibasa in Chota 
Nagpur ; and Anandpur and Angul in Orissa. With fifteen sub-divisional 
farms started and three more under construction ont of a programme 
for sixty-four there is clearly much to be done. ' The proposed provision 
for five more farms had to be omitted from the budget of 1927-28 owing 
to lack of funds. The farms vary in size but, with the exception of 
Netarhat and Nawadah, all of them are under 50 acres. The area of 
the Netarhat farm is 193 acres and that of Nawadah 67 acres. 

While the organisation of the department is thus based on these farms, 
the methods of work adopted in the different ranges are not quite uniform. 
In Bihar, where farms are still very few and the cultivation very close, 
experiments are made on cultivators’ fields and there is widespread 
propaganda, in which the co-operative movement takes its share, based 
on the results. In Orissa, the five sub-divisional farms provide a surer 
basis for demonstration on a similar scale and by similar means. In 
Chota Nagpur, where the area is large, there has been as yet very little 
propaganda and the sub-divisional farms are only four in number; a 
start has, however, now been made with propaganda in this area, 

I> y 326—2a 



The staff of the department consists of officers of the Imperial As 
cultural Service, recruitment for which has now ceased, officers of t 
Provincial Agricultural Service and the Subordinate Service. There- 
five Imperial Agricultural Service officers, the Director and four depi 
directors in charge of the four ranges, and an agricultural engin 
recruited on a temporary agreement. There are ten Provincial Serv 
officers; of these six are assistant directors, two of whom are 
independent charge of the east-south and east-north Bihar ran 
under the Director of Agriculture and four work as assistants to i 
deputy directors. Of the remaining four provincial officers, two i 
agricultural chemists, one is an assistant professor of mycolc 
officiating as economic botanist and the fourth is superintendent 
the Monghyr dairy farm. The Subordinate Service is divided into th 
grades, a small upper grade on Rs. 150—10—200, with two posts 
Rs. 225 and one on Rs. 250 consisting of managers of the cent 
farms and probationers for the Provincial Service, a middle grade 
Rs. 60—5—150 and a lower grade on Rs. 30—2—60—4—100, Keen: 
who have passed the intermediate university standard start on Rs. 
and ordinary matriculates start on Rs. 35. Staff is undoubtedly > 
greatest difficulty at present in the way of de /eloping the activities 
the Agricultural Department. There is now no agricultural chemist 
economic botanist belonging to the Imperial Agricultural Servi 
The work of the agricultural chemist is now being done by the fom 
assistant professor of chemistry and that of the economic botanist by i 
former assistant professor of mycology at the Sabour College. Both th 
officers worked under the supervision of the Director. Allentomolog ; 
and myoologieal problems have to be referred to Pusa. The (lovernuw 
of Bihar and Orissa propose to make provision for an agricultural chem 
and an economic botanist in the new Superior Provincial Service whi 
is to replace the Imperial Agricultural Service, but it is intended 
continue to rely on Pusa in the sphere of entomology and mycology, 
regards provincial staff, the intention at present is to recruit m 
who have taken degrees with honours in science from the uuiversit 
and to give them a practical agricultural training at the central fan 
at Sabour, Cuttack, Ranchi and Sepaya under the deputy directo 
A graduate who took honours in science at the University of Pat 
was recruited in this way in 1924. The subordinate staff are train 
on the agricultural farms, mainly at the four central farms, but traini 
in agriculture is necessarily slow, and the work at the central a: 
existing sub-divisional farms is being carried on under serious disabiliti 
so much so that the Director in his report for 1925-26 stated that 
had become “ necessary to check the expansion of the work outsi 
the central and existing sub divisional farms in order to give me 
attention to the training of the subordinate staff on these farms ai 
to the work in progress on them. ” 

The work done on crops by the Agricultural Department for t 
cultivator may best be shown by a brief summary of the princip 
activities of the four central farms ; 
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Sabour .—Here the crops under study are chiefly sugarcane, potatoes 
nd vegetables. The farm is run by recruits on probation. The 
installation of two tube wells in addition to percolation wells enables 
re greater part of the farm to be irrigated. 

Cuttack .—Although the work of the department has been longer 
itablished here than elsewhere in the province, the only considerable 
iccess so far attained has been with paddy. The seed of two prolific 
nd early yielding varieties and one prolific and late yielding variety 
now in process of distribution. Ten thousand pounds of seed were 
istributed free by co-operative societies in 1925-26 for demonstration 
urposes. Green manuring has also spread in the Orissa delta. Of one 
nportant problem in the delta, viz,, the crops which can best be grown 
i the cold weather on land where paddy has been destroyed by floods, 
o decisive solution has been found but the experiments with linseed 
!id juar are hopeful. 

Ranchi .—Apart from cattle breeding which will be described later, 
te work on this farm and the small sub-divisional farms linked with it 
msists chiefly in varietal experiments with paddy and the growing of 
:oundnuts for distribution and of sugarcane on drained paddy land for 
cperimental and demonstration purposes. 

Sepaya.— Apart from cattle breeding, useful work is being done in 
rpula rising Coimbatore cane No. 210, while tobacco growing expon¬ 
ents have resulted in the rapid spread of the crop in the Saran district 
here it was almost unknown before. 

The greatest success so far achieved with the introduction of an 
□proved variety is not, however, connected with any one farm. It is 
le introduction of dahia paddy, which is an early and heavy yielder, 
id by 1924-25 had spread over about 23,000 acres in South Bhagalpur, 
ruth Monghyr and the Santal Parganas in South-East Bihar. The 
dtivation of groundnut has also been taken up on a considerable scale 
- the Patna division as the result of departmental demonstration. 
Attention is being paid in all four ranges to manuring; in particular, 
te use of gypsum has been introduced on a considerable scale in 
ruth Bihar. Experiments are also being conducted on the farms to 
etermine the value of different types of phosphatic manure and the 
assibility of a great demand in the near future for this and other kinds 
f fertilisers is foreseen as the result of the tests already made by the 
gricultural Department and of the organised propaganda which has 
3w been begun by sellers of artificial manures on the basis of 
lese tests. 

Important experiments have also begun at the Purnea* farm in 
orth-East Bilrar into the relative values of different varieties of jute for 
>cal cropping. 

Agricultural engineering .—The Agricultural Engineer has a workshop 
b Sabour which is also his headquarters. Research on water lifts is 

* This farm of 190 acres is privately owned, by the Tournament Trust Committee, 
at is controlled by the department. 
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conducted there and there is so great, a demand for the Rahat pumps 
(iron Persian wheels) that arrangements are being made to have them 
manufactured by private firms, as the workshop cannot meet the demand 
and it is also hoped that manufacture by private agency will enable the 
pump to be sold cheaper. Repairs to farm implements, machinery and 
boring plant are also carried out at the workshop at which, as far as 
possible, all boring appliances are also manufactured. Experiments 
are also being made with yur furnaces and cane mills. But the main 
duty of the Agricultural Engineer is well boring. There is a considerable 
demand from cultivators for borings in ordinary wells and orders for 
tube wells with strainers are now being received. There were in all 215 
such applications in 1925-26. The stall of the Agricultural Engineer has 
been strengthened by the appointment of an assistant engineer and three 
separate sections have been constituted for the three alluvial tracts, 
each under a supervisor, viz., one in North and one in South Bihar and 
a third in Orissa. 

The Agricultural Engineer is also responsible for small bunds in South 
Bhagalpur division. A typical scheme is the one carried out at Koilwa 
in 1925-26 which will control 200 acres. These binds combined with 
drainage are of especial importance in Chota Nagpur. It is, as the Report 
of the Agricultural Department for 1925-2(5 remarks, “the one direction 
in which a really great advance seems possible in Chota Nagprr- -the 
retention of the monsoon rainfall at a high elevation above the paddy land 
and the drainage of the lowest paddy land fo r sugarcane and garden crops.” 

6. LIVESTOCK WORK AND THE VETERINARY 
DEPARTMENT. 

Both oxen and buffaloes, especially the former, are a very important 
feature of agriculture in Bihar and Orissa, as not only are they re quired 
in large numbers for agricultural operations within the province but, 
with the assistance derived from the neighbouring pastures of Nepal, 
there is a large annual export to Bengal. A comparison of the census 
of 1920 with that of 1925 yields the following rest.Its- 
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1920 

1925 

Increase or 
decrease 

Bullocks 


0,256,310 

6,826,415 

5 V0,105 

Cowa 


6,617,449 

5.761,480 

i: 4,031 

Young 8took 


4,482,495 

4,663,065 

170,660 

Male buffaloes .. 


..| 892,670 

826,599 

i'4,029 

Cow „ 


..! 1,515,391 

1,565,441 

40,140 

Young stook 


..! 1,038,138 

1,022,221 

- 15,947 



19,712,293 

20,035,221 

923.018 


Various attempts have beer, made in the past, notably at the Sepaya 
farm, to improve the breeds of cattle, but so far with little result. 
Continuity of policy has been lacking and as the distribution of bulls and 
male buffaloes has been made on no settled plan, any good that might 
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have been effected has been dissipated. Although dairy herds have been 
maintained at the Sabour and Ranchi farms and a third herd has recently 
been established at the Monghyr farm on the advice of the Agricultural 
Committee of 1922, nothing has been done to improve draught cattle since 
the abolition of the breeding herd at Sepaya in 1922. A cattle committee 
was appointed in 1925 to consider the state of cattle breeding in the 
province generally. The committee reported in favour of breeding a 
dual purpose animal and their recommendations that a large breeding 
farm should be established at Patna under the Veterinary Department, 
that a breeding herd should be attached to the Cuttack farm in Orissa and 
that a herd of Murra buffaloes should be maintained at Sepaya farm 
have all been approved. The Veterinary Department will, therefore, 
henceforward, have an interest in breeding. Hitherto, breeding opera¬ 
tions have been entirely conducted by the Agricultural Department, 
but the local Government are now disposed to think that livestock and 
dairying work should be brought as far as possible under the control of 
the Veterinary Department and they have decided that the present 
Director, Civil Veterinary Department, should combine the duties of 
livestock officer with that of director. Sheep and goats are both im¬ 
portant elements in the livestock of the province, numbering, as they 
do, 1,239,000 and 5,765,000 respectively, but so far no attempt has been 
made to iinprov e their breeds. 

The Civil Veterinary Department was separated from the Agricultural 
Department in 1920. For the purpose of administration, the whole 
province is divided into three ranges, North, Central and South. The 
first is in charge of a deputy director, who, like the Director, is a member 
of the Imperial Veterinary Service, recruitment for which has now 
ceased. The third was also in charge of an officer of the Imperial Veteri¬ 
nary Service but the vacancy which arose on his death has been filled by 
the appointment of an officer of the Provincial Veterinary Service. As 
the Director has now taken up the additional duty of livestock officer, it 
is necessary to relieve him of the Central range which is at present under 
his direct charge and to appoint a third deputy director. At present, 
there are only three officers in the Bihar and Orissa Provincial Veterinary 
Service, two assistant directors on Rs. 250—50—750 per month and an 
officer who, after obtaining a veterinary degree in England, is now taking 
a post-graduate course at Muktesar and has been appointed temporarily 
for a year on a special rate of pay of Rs. 300 per month pending a 
decision as to the formation of the new Superior Provincial Service to 
dike the place of the Imperial Veterinary Service. 

Owing to the comparatively recent origin of the department and the 
shortage of staff, its activities have in the past been chiefly concentrated 
on the control of contagious diseases. The charge of the new breeding 
centre at Patna and still more the decision to create a. veterinary 
college, with its opportunities for prosecuting research, will greatly 
widen its outlook. At present, any investigation beyond the resources 
ol the three small laboratories, one for each range, has to be referred 
to Muktesar. 
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Hitherto, the subordinate veterinary odicers have been trained at the 
Bengal Veterinary College. The new college, which will be at Patna, will 
be run in connection with the proposed cattle breeding and dairy farm 
there. The students will thus have an opportunity of getting an 
insight into animal husbandry and dairying which no other veterinary 
college in India provides. It is intended to start with a three years’ 
course only, in view of present financial conditions, hut the advantages 
of a four years’ course and of. affiliation to Patna University which the 
extra year will make possible will not be lost sight of. The college 
will not vsupply recruits for the new Superior Provincial Veterinary 
Service. The intention at present is to obtain these recruits from among 
students sent to England who return with a veterinary degree. 

The subordinate staff consists of 124 veterinary assistant surgeons, 
13 inspectors of the work of these assistants, 18 staff and reserve 
inspectors, 4 laboratory assistants and 1 cruelty inspector employed 
by the Patna Municipality. The veterinary assistant surgeons are 
on a scale of Us. 50—10—125 with certain allowances; three of the 
laboratory assistants receive Rs. 100-125 per mouth and the fourth is 
on Rs. 60-80 per month. The cruelty inspector is on a special scale 
of Rs. 100 per month and is appointed temporarily for three years in the 
lirst instance. 

The veterinary assistants are government servants but. work under 
the district boards. They are paid by Government, the district hoards 
making a contribution to Government in respect of their pay (five-sixths 
in the case of the stationary and one-half in the case of the touring 
assistants). The assistants are partly touring and partly stationary. 
The intention is to have one fixed hospital, in charge of an assistant in each 
sub-division and two touring assistants. As there are 63 sub-divisions 
and only 27 stationary and 97 touring assistants, the staff is by no 
means complete, but many district, boards are reported to be genuinely 
unable to do more than they do at present. But undoubtedly the 
proportion of their expenditure on veterinary matters to their total 
receipts and to their expenditure on education and medicine is dis¬ 
appointingly low. Thus, no district board in 1925-26 spent more than 
two per cent ol its total receipts on veterinary work (including the cost of 
sera and vaccine) and no fewer than nine out of the twenty boards which 
sent in returns spent less than one per cent. On education, on the other 
hand, no hoard spent less than ten per cent or on medicine less than four 
per cent of its total receipts. 

Inoculation against rinderpest, haemorrhagic septicaemia, anthrax 
and black quarter are carried out. In 1926-27, the total inoculations 
were 147,731 and in the preceding year, 170,153, The marked differ¬ 
ence between the two years was due to the abnormally low incidence of 
rinderpest in 1926-27. Inoculation by the simultaneous method has 
not so far been employed. In 1926-27, 3,915 in-cases and 42,421 out¬ 
patients were treated in the veterinary hospitals. In the same year, 
the travelling dispensaries performed 1,119 castrations and treated 
38,821 animals for contagious, and 69,247 animals for non-contagious, 
diseases. 
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7. IRRIGATION. 

In 1926-27, the area irrigated from all sources amounted to 5,301,836 
acres, or about eighteen per cent of the total area sown. Of this area, 
no less than 3,584,000 acres were under rice and practically all the 
remaining acreage irrigated was under foodcrops of one kind or 
another. 

The sources of irrigation are various ; 1,832,576 acres are irrigated by 
canals nearly half of which are privately owned, 1,591,171 acres and 
620.197 acres are irrigated by tanks and wells respectively and 1,257,391 
acres derive their water from various sources, the chief of which is the 
impounding of flood water by temporary bunds. 

The major part of the large area irrigated by private owned works is 
situated in the Gaya district and in the southern portion of the Patna 
district. These irrigation works are maintained by the landlords, and, 
as a rule, the rents are paid in kind and not in cash. This brings in a 
large return to the landlord on the capital which he expends on irrigation. 
The tenants as a class tend to apply for a commutation of their produce 
rents into cash rents. This commutation it is within the power of 
Government to grant. But Government have to consider that the tenants 
owing to their inability to combine among themselves are, as a class, 
unable to keep up the irrigation works, so that general commutation 
throughout the district would result in extensive deterioration in 
cultivation. 

The government canals are in the north and south-east of the 
province. In the north are the Son, Tribeni, Dhaka and Teur canals ; in 
the south-east are the Orissa canals and the Orissa Coast Canal, the 
latter being for navigation only. There is a separate department for 
irrigation with a Secretary who is also Chief Engineer at the head of it. 
There are two local circles of administration—the Son and Orissa, each in 
charge of a superintending engineer. 

The Son canals, which were opened in 1875, take off in two main 
branches from the river Son, one on the east and one on the west bank 
of the river. They irrigate an average area of 564,441 acres on the 
south bank of the Ganges at a capital outlay per acre irrigated of Rs. 48. 
The interest earned averaged 5 - 89 per cent for the three years ending 
1925-26. The Tribeni, Tenr and Dhaka canals all lie to the north of 
the Ganges and close to the Nepal boundary. The Tribeni Canal was 
completed in 1912 and irrigates 66,588 acres from the river Gandak at 
a capital outlay per acre irrigated of Rs. 122. The revenue earned 
averaged only O’62 per cent on this outlay for the three years ending 
1925-26. The Dhaka Canal was opened in 1907 and provides water 
for 14,345 acres at a capital outlay of Rs. 42 per acre irrigated and gave 
a return of 1'01 per cent over the same period. The Teur Canal irrigates 
an average area of jirst over 2,000 acres. It was originally a private 
irrigation system. Both the Tribeni and the Dhaka canals were 
constructed as protective works. 

The Orissa canals in the south-east date from 1865. Their main 
function is to protect portions of the Mahanadi delta against flooding. 
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The area protected is 562,114 acres and the cost Rs. 48 per acre. The 
average area irrigated is only 247,224 acres. For the three years ending 
1925-26, these canals returned only O'48 per cent as interest on capital 
outlay. 

On. all these canals, the cultivator is charged for water on an acreage 
basis and he can enter into a long term lease at reduced rates or pay for 
the water by the season and the crop. The details of the arrangements 
for long leases differ for the different canals, but in no case does the lease 
cover watering for the whole year. In the case of the Orissa and Son 
canals it covers watering from June to March. Waterings required in 
April, May and part of June for such crops as sugarcane, cotton, indigo 
have to be paid for as extras. On the Orissa canals only some 260 acres 
are not irrigated on the long lease system. Two-thirds of the acreage 
irrigated by the Son Canal and nearly one-lialf of the acreage irrigated 
by the Dhaka Canal are under this system. Long leases are less popular 
on the Tribeni Canal and cover only three-tenths of the area irrigated. 
The long lease system shows signs of falling into disfavour on the 
Son canals. 

No schemes for new canals are under consideration and, as will have 
been remarked, there has been no construction since 1912. Extensive 
additions could advantageously be made to the areas irrigated in Bihar 
north of the Ganges and such works would incidentally be of service in 
drainage but there is little likelihood of development as the head waters 
of all available rivers lie within Nepal and the necessary control is, 
therefore, lacking. 

The Son and Orissa main canals are open to navigation. Including 
the Orissa Coast Canal, there are 500 miles of navigable canals in the 
province. 

Of the total area under tanks (1,591,000 acres) and wells (620,197 
acres) more than one-half in each case is located in the Patna division. 

Wells are a great feature in the cultivation of South Bihar. In 
this district, the rainfall is too light to admit of rice cultivation on an 
important scale but wells make it possible to grow vegetables (including 
potatoes and onions) and spices. Well irrigation is also utilised for 
sugarcane and even for wheat. It has been, found that the supply 
from a percolation well can often be greatly increased by driving a 
3" tube into lower water bearing strata. There is a demand for these 
borings and an even greater demand from zamindars and others for 
tube wells proper. The engineering section of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment has recently acquired plant for making tube nulls. Well irrigation 
is not as yet practised in Orissa, though a demand for tube wells is now 
arising and the Agricultural Department have posted a well boring 
supervisor to this area. Well irrigation is practised in Chota Nagpur hut 
is unimportant. Where well irrigation is practised on such an extensive 
scale as it already is in the Patna and Tirhut divisions, the efficiency 
of water lift appliances becomes important and there is an increasing 
demand for iron Persian water wheels. 

Outside the Patna division, the largest area irrigated by tanks lies 
within the Chota Nagpur plateau. The future expansion of irrigation 
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in the province undoubtedly lies with small schemes and. more particularly, 
with wells, the responsibility for which rests with the Agricultural 
Department. The engineering section of that department has recently 
been reorganised and the field work distributed into three sections, 
North Bihar, South Bihar and Orissa. The iron Persian wheel is being 
adapted at Sabour to meet local requirements in the way of water lift as 
motor water lift is not considered economical where the capacity of the 
well is less than 12,000 gallons a day. 

River conservancy is confined to the Ganges and is devoted to keeping 
the river open for navigation during the period of low water from October 
to May. 

8. FORESTRY IN RELATION TO AGRICULTURE. 

7,514,743 acres are shown in the Season and Crop Report for 1926-27 as 
under forests. Of this area, only 2,373,533 acres are under the manage¬ 
ment of the Forest Department. The forest areas are situated chiefly 
in the Chota Nagpur division, in the Angul, Puri and Sambalpur 
districts of Orissa, in the Santal Parganas and in the Champaran district 
of the Tirhut division. 

In 1925-26, grazing was provided in the forests under State manage¬ 
ment for— 

62,100 buffaloes, 

281,654 cows and bullocks, 

55,980 sheep and goats, 

10 camels, 

10 other animals. 

This is, of course, the merest fraction of the total livestock of the 
province, since the total number of cattle alone in Bihar and Orissa is 
estimated at 21 millions. The value of free grazing or grazing at reduced 
rates was, in 1925-26, Rs. 1,09,693. In the same year persons with rights 
in the forests took away forest produce valued at Rs. 1,50,078. The total 
grazing and forest concessions in 1925-26 were, therefore, valued 
at Rs. 2,59,771. 

9. GENERAL EDUCATION. 

The total expenditure on education at recognised institutions in the 
province in 1925-26 was 153 lakhs of rupees as compared with 114 lakhs 
in 1920-21 and 63 lakhs in 1912-13. Of the expenditure in 1925-26, 
37 ’ 60 was contributed by Government, 28'50 came from funds of the local 
boards, 19 - 20 from fees, and 14 ■ 70 from other sources such as endowments 
and private subscriptions. The cost per enrolled student was Rs. 10-8-11. 
The average cost per pupil at different types of institutions is stated in 
the table of figures given below. 

In 1926, there was in Bihar and Orissa excluding the Feudatory States 
a population of some 16,765,000 males and 17,239,000 females. Of the 
former 964,288 or 5'75 per cent and of the latter 120,091 or O'69 per cent 
were under instruction. 



Of the male pupils, about 925,600 were attending institutions recog¬ 
nised by the Education Department. In the following table are given 
particulars of the institutions for males, scholars in attendance and cost 
per head of each pupil:— 


Kind and number of Institutions 

Number' of 

Percentage 
at eaeli In- 

Cost per 


pupils 

stitution 

pupil 




Rs. a. p. 

1 University.. 



.... 

9 Arts Colleges 

3,211 

0 • 33 

277 15 1 

5 Professional Colleges .. 

887 

0-09 

452 8 5 

130 High Schools 

35,108 

3'63 

46 4 3 

516 Middle Schools 

51,662 

5'34 

20 14 0 

27,689*Primary Schools 

861,172 

89-00 

5 9 10 

452 Special Schools 

15,567 

1-61 

87 7 4 


♦Includes 1,00V night schools. 


The University of Patna, which was founded in 1.917, is of the examining 
type. In Bihar and Orissa, as elsewhere, the recommendations of the 
Calcutta University Commission of 1917 attracted widespread interest 
in educational circles. The provision of facilities for education up to the 
intermediate standard before the student proceeds to the degree stage 
has taken the form of adding in preference to that of two additional 
classes to certain high schools and not by establishing Intermediate 
colleges. 

An important step in the education of the medical and health services 
of the province was taken in July 1925, when the Prince of.Wales Medical 
College was opened. The college teaches up to the standard and 

a Faculty of Medicine has been added to Patna University. 

The policy of Government in regard to high schools is to maintain one 
such school in each district in order to set an example to high schools 
maintained by private agency. At present, Government have 24 such 
schools. All government schools will teach elementary science and also 
manual training. Drawing is already compulsory. 

In this policy and in other plans for improving secondary education, 
the Government receive assistance from the Board of Secondary 
Education, the chairman of which is the Director of Public Instruction. 
All educational interests, from the university downwards, are fully 
represented on the board which includes a representative of female 
education. The board meets three times a year. 

English is taught in 283 of the 516 middle schools. Almost all the 
233 vernacular schools and most of the 283 English schools arc now under 
the control of district boards and municipalities. There is a tendency 
for vernacular schools to develop into English schools. There is a distinct 
cleavage of opinion in regard to this tendency. The demand of public 
men and many experienced teachers is for education in the vernacular 
at least up to the matriculation stage, and in response to this demand 
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experiments are being made in using the vernacular as the medium of 
instruction in the upper classes of high.schools. Parents on the other 
hand almost invariably desire their children to be taught English as 
soon as possible. 

No specific instruction in agriculture lias so far been given in secondary 
schools, but an experiment is about to be tried of attaching to certain 
schools a garden of about one-quarter of an acre. A teacher from each of 
the selected schools will be sent for a short course of training under the 
supervision of the .Director of Agriculture at Sabour. Teachers will be 
encouraged to associate the work done in the garden with the teaching 
of other subjects. 

Illiteracy is as great a problem in Bihar and Orissa as in other parts 
of India. The percentage of literates of 20 years of age and over returned 
in the census of 1921 was 12"6 for males and O'7 for females. The steps 
that must be taken to improve the position in regard to males are known, 
viz., improvement in the quality of teaching, the stoppage of wastage 
after the completion of the first year at the primary school and the 
bringing of the total boy population under instruction. As regards the 
quality of teaching, the pay of teachers in vernacular middle schools 
and in primary schools is very low, ranging as it does from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 
in a middle school for a certificated teacher to Rs. 5 rising to Rs. 10 for 
an untrained teacher in a primary school. As regards wastage the fact 
that in 1925-26,seventy-eight percent of the pupils in all schools (primary 
and secondary) were in the two lowest classes of the primary schools 
speaks for itself. As regards the third point, there has, it is true, been a 
rapid increase under the present voluntary system in the number of boys 
attending school—some 159,000 in the three years 1923-24—1925-26 
but the percentage of boys of school-going age actually at school is still 
only 39' !. 

An exhaustive investigation into the whole situation in regard to 
primary education was made by Government in 1925. It was based on 
programmes for the education of eighty per cent of the male school-going 
population submitted by local authorities. Orders were issued separately 
on each programme in, accordance with certain general principles as to 
the action to be taken, chief among which is the abolition as soon as 
possible of th e single teacher school and direct management by each district 
board of the primary schools in its area except where really satisfactory 
local committees can be formed. The extra expenditure in carrying out 
all the programmes was estimated to amount to Rs. 74 lakhs. Free 
education in the lower primary stage would cost another Rs. 191- 
lakhs. Owing to the difficulty of finding funds for this heavy increase in 
expenditure, the Government had to decide in 1925 against the 
introduction of any comprehensive scheme of compulsion in rural areas 
although the necessary statutory provision for this already exists under 
the provisions of the Act passed in 1919. Certain local bodies are, 
however, anxious to try the experiment of compulsion in limited areas 
and the Government have stated, that they will be prepared to consider 
sympathetically any proposals to this end, the more especially as such 
experiments should be valuable for future guidance. So far, one rural 
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area only has introduced compulsion, the Banki Union in Cuttack. It 
is too early yet to draw any conclusions from this experiment. Three 
more rural areas have begun recently to introduce compulsory primary 
education, but it is not yet effective. 

In addition to the ordinary primary schools, there were, in 1925-26, 
1,007 night schools for males with an attendance of 21,701 pupils. 
The co-operative organisation is not specially identified with the 
movement for adult education, but it is in a special way identified 
with a forward policy in education as it is expected of co-operative banks 
and unions that they shall foster primary education in the areas in which 
they operate. The attention of the local authorities has again been 
drawn by the Government, as part of their orders on the 1925 programmes 
referred to above, to the advantages to he derived from making block 
grants to these banks and unions in view of the opportunities which they 
possess through the local co-operative officials for supervising the proper 
expenditure of such grants. 

Female education in Bihar and Orissa, as elsewhere, presents very special 
problems and, as the figure of literacy returned at the 1921 census all too 
clearly shows, the results so far have been meagre. Moreover, over 
ninety per cent of the 120,091 girls who, in 1925-26, attended some place 
of instruction were in primary classes and with the wastage prevalent in 
these classes comparatively few of these pupils can be expected to become 
literate. There lias been an unfortunate period of actual retrogression in 
the movement for female education in the province from which recovery 
is only now being made. A special enquiry was made into the cause of 
this but no more tangible reason for the decline in the number of girls 
attending educational institutions could be discovered which at no time 
has been large than the complete indifference of both men and women 
to the education of their daughters. However within the last two years 
the figures of attendance have risen and now exceed the previous 
maximum which was reached in 1915-16. Expenditure by local hoards 
on girls’ schools is also showing an upward tendency and the supply of 
trained teachers, though still far short of the demand, is steadily 
increasing. These are encouraging signs, but with an attendance figure 
which still only amounts to 4 • 6 of the total number of girls of school- 
going age in the province, it is obvious that almost everything still 
remains to do. 

10. CO-OPERATION. 

At the end of 1925, there were 6,608 credit agricultural societies, 86 
of which were on a limited liability basis. The total membership of 
177,136 gives an average of 27 only for each society. In 1912, there 
were 491 agricultural societies and 39 non-agricultural societies with a 
total membership of 27,207 or an average of 51 persons for each society. 

The total working capital of the agricultural societies at the end of 
1925 amounted to Rs. 1,62,64,536: to this amount share capital contri¬ 
buted 4'5 per cent and deposits five lakhs or 3 • 1 per cent of which over 
three lakhs represented deposits by members in their societies. The 
reserve fund amounted to seventeen lakhs or 10• 5 per cent. The bulk 
of the working capital was borrowed from provincial or central banks, 
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advances from which at the end of the year amounted to Rs. 133 lakhs 
or eighty-two per cent of the total working capital of the societies. The 
amount borrowed from Government was practically negligible, the 
outstandings at the end of the year being only Rs. 114. Fifty-six lakhs 
were given out to members in loans during 1925. The average loan 
worked out to Rs. 32 a head. Thirty per cent of the loans were 
in relief of debt and only forty-three per cent can be described as given for 
productive purposes. As much as thirteen per cent was borrowed for 
payment of rent (three rent-paying societies having just been started) 
and four per cent was lent to defray the cost of marriage and other 
ceremonies. 

The movement is especially strong in South Bihar, around Ranchi 
and in the Cuttack and Puri districts of the Orissa division. It has 
gained no foothold in the Feudatory States. Elsewhere it is fairly well 
represented in every part of the province except in the south part of the 
Chota Nagpur division and the Santal Parganas where it is very weak. 

Government exercise a general supervision over the, movement through 
the Co-operative Department which consists of one registrar, one deputy 
registrar and nine assistant registrars anti one chief auditor. The 
actual audit is carried out by the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation 
which is subsidised by Government and employs a staff of seven divisional 
auditors each in charge of a circle and seventy-one local auditors. The 
aim is to audit each society once a year. Test audits are also carried out 
by the nine assistant registrars and the divisional auditors. The classifi¬ 
cation of the 5,403 societies audited in 1925 was as follows :— 

A (model) .. 5 per cent. 

B (good) .. 15 

C (average) .. 58 „ 

D (bad) .. J 0 ' 3 ,, 

E (hopeless) .. 1'7 ,, 

At present there are 198 guarantee unions to which 1,684 primary 
societies are affiliated. 

In addition to audit, the federation makes itself responsible for train¬ 
ing managers, local auditors, inspecting and bank clerks, etc. It employs 
a development officer who is responsible for propaganda and the produc¬ 
tion of the Federation Gazette. The federation draws its funds for 
these and other purposes mainly from the societies, but Government 
also makes a contribution. The federation holds an annual congress. 

A divisional board has been set up in each of the five civil divisions 
to act as a centre of co-operative activity. On the average, two meetings 
a year are held for discussions, etc. 

The fifty-eight central banks keep in close touch with the Agricultural 
Department and introduce new and profitable crops—eighteen banks in 
1925 promoted the extension of groundnut cultivation and fifteen 
interested themselves in the spread of sugarcane cultivation. Ploughs and 
sugarcane crushers arc bought and it has recently been decided on the 
advice of the Government Development Board* that these banks can 

‘This board advises Government on important questions concerning the departments 
in charge of tire members of the board, viz., tho Agricultural, Industries, Civil Veterinary, 
Co-operative and Forest departments. 
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properly take up the purchase of manures. Grants are obtained from 
district boards for the development of agriculture and the promotion of 
primary education. In times of epidemics the banks employ doctors and 
distribute medicines to primary societies. 

At the apex of the credit side of the movement stands the Provincial 
Bank, which has a working capital of Rs. 47 lakhs and made a profit of 
over Rs. 40,000 in 1925. It has an overdraft of Es. 2,85,000 with the 
Imperial Bank against government securities. 

Societies formed specifically for purchase and sale are unimportant. 
There are, however, eighty-four grain storage societies ( golas ) with a total 
membership of 22,410 which, together with the two central grain banks 
started at Sambalpur and Bargarh, made a net profit in 1925 of over 
Rs. 12,000. Their object is to give loans of paddy to their members at 
reasonable rates and to create a reserve stock of paddy for use in times 
of scarcity and famine. 

There is only one dairy society—the Mayaganj Goala Society. It is 
making a profit, hut its operations are unimportant. 

11. COMMUNICATIONS AND MARKETING. 

Three main line railways pass through Bihar and Orissa—the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway in North Bihar, the East Indian in South 
Bihar and the Bengal Nagpur Railway in Chota Nagpur and Orissa. The 
mileage has increased from about 3.000 miles in 1911-12 to about 3,500 
at the present time. Recently, lines of great importance to the coal fields 
of the province have been constructed or sanctioned for construction— 
notably the Central India Coal Fields Railway, the Chandil Barkakhana 
Chord, which will open up the Karanpura field,, and a line linldng the 
Talcher field to the Bengal Nagpur main line to Madras. Except in the 
south of the province, where the Feudatory States have yet to be 
opefied up, the railway communications of the province are good, 
when due allowance is made for conditions in the hilly tract of Chota 
Nagpur. 

There are over 28,000 miles of roads, of which 3,600 ere metalled and 
24,600 unmetalled. Local authorities arc responsible for some 26,000 
miles of these roads. The Grand Trunk road and the Orissa Trunk road 
and other arterial communications are in charge of the-Public Works 
Department. The Grand Trunk road is the great thoroughfare for 
cattle from up-country. 

The district hoards spend about one-third of their - income. The 
Government do not ordinarily make grants to the boards for public 
works, although such grants are freely given for the expansion of 
education and of the medical services and for the improvement of 
sanitation. A rough track which is apt to he under water during 
the monsoon if the village site is low lying, or a water course if it 
is not, connects the, village with the nearest district board road. 
But during the dry season from December to June these tracks are 
as a rule quite passable for bullock transport. 

A very large proportion of the foodstuffs, grown especially in the rice 
growing tracts, is consumed locally. Bihar imports from Nepal and in 
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the Chota Nagpur division also there is always a net import. The Orissa 
division alone has always a surplus. The net export of foodstuffs is, 
therefore, not large. Where it. takes place, the cultivator usually disposes 
of the grain on the threshing floor to a middleman, if he is in a small way. - 
If he is a bigger man or of the landlord class, he may both store and 
subsequently market his surplus but very often even the bigger men will 
have disposed of their grain direct to some big exporting agency which 
may be financing them. Each village will usually have one large cultivator 
who stores more grain than he requires and will, lend it out if there is 
a shortage of seed at sowing time. 

Among the regular exports, oil-seeds, sugar, tobacco, jute and other 
fibres and lac are the most important. Vegetables and fruit are 
exported to Bengal and the United Provinces and the trade in yhi is 
considerable. 

For the disposal of these products (except fruit and vegetables 
which find their way direct to the railway) as well as for general 
local trade there are 432 principal and 2,464 minor markets which are 
maintained bv the landlords or their lessees, the cost being met by tolls 
or a rent charge. The frequency of these markets (they are held once 
or twice a week) and the fact that the cultivator is seldom more than 
from five to six miles from a market and is usually much nearer are 
noteworthy. There is a brisk trade in cattle, especially in buffalo 
bullocks, at the big cattle fairs. There is also a large trade in these 
buffalo bullocks between Bihar, where milch buffaloes are kept in great 
numbers, and Chota Nagpur where the home bred cattle tend to become 
too small for local cultivation requirements owing partly to deficiencies 
of bone growing material in tlie soil and partly to the pressure of the 
cattle population on the available grazing areas. There is also a 
considerable export, chiefly to Bengal, of bullocks and cows from Bihar. 

12. LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Provincial government in Bihar and Orissa is on the same pattern 
as in other Indian provinces. The Governor acting with two 
Ministers administers the “transferred” departments, viz., Education, 
Agriculture, Veterinary, Industries, Co-operative Societies, Registration, 
Local Self-Government, Medical, Public Health, Excise, and Roads and 
Buildings. The “reserved” subjects are dealt with by the Governor 
acting with two Members of his Executive Council. 

Local self-government in rural areas within the province is 
regulated by the Bihar and Orissa Local Self-Government Act of 1885 
with subsequent amendments and the Village Administration Act 
of 1922.* The various local authorities are (1) district boards, (2) 
local boards and (3) union boards and panchayats under the new 
Village Administration Act which are rapidly superseding union 
committees. 

* Except in the Santal Parganas where the Bengal Cess Act is in force and Sambalpnt 
where the. Central Provinces Local Self-Government Act is in force. There are also 
special arrangements for the local self-government of the district of Angul. 
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Under the first-mentioned Act, a district board is set up in 18 out of 
•each of the 21 districts of the province. These district boards have a 
maximum membership of 40 persons. Three-fourths of the members are 
elected and hold office for three years. Not less than one-third of the 
remainder are required to be persons who are not salaried servants of 
Government. The chairmen of all the district boards except those in 
the Chota Nagpur division are elected. Their main duties arc in regard 
to education and the Act prescribes that every district hoard shall be 
responsible for the maintenance and management of all primary and 
middle schools under public management within the district and also of 
medical relief, roads and bridges, sanitation, water supply and 
vaccination. A district hoard may also, inter alia, incur expenditure on 
irrigation works for the relief of famine or scarcity, offer rewards for tire 
destruction of noxious animals within the district, hold fairs and 
exhibitions of cattle, country produce and agricultural implements, 
establish and maintain veterinary dispensaries and veterinary staff, make 
provision for the improved breeding of animals, make grants in aid of 
measures for improving agriculture and undertake any other local work 
likely to promote the health, comfort or convenience of the public. The 
road cess, which is fixed annually by each district board, provides about 
fifty per cent of the finance required and Government grants-in-aid about 
twenty-nine per cent. A board may raise loans for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out any of the provisions laid down in the Local Self-Government Act. 
The provincial Government exercise a certain amount of supervision 
over the finance, budget estimates and the auditing of accounts of 
the district hoards and its hands have been much, strengthened in 
the last respect by the passing of the .Local Fund Audit Act 
in 1925-26, 

Apart from government grants, the income of the boards has remained 
almost stationary for several years and the increased expenditure on 
education and public health—the two subjects in which the boards take 
the keenest interest—has been met largely from government grants and 
partly by incurring less expenditure on communications. 

The local boards arc agents of the district board. There is one 
local board for each sub-division * of which there are two to four in each 
district. The members of the local board are the members of the 
district board elected in the particular sub-division together with 
such number of additional persons not exceeding one-third of the 
elected members as the local Government may allow. The district 
boards appoint these additional members. The local boards seldom 
•contain any officials. They are entirely dependent on the district board 
for funds. 

Union committees are elected bodies charged with certain adminis¬ 
trative duties in a village or group of villages. These committees are 
agents of the district board and are in charge of less important roads, 
wells, primary schools, local conservancy and sanitation and generally of 

* Except in three districts in Chota Nagpur and in Angul and the Santal Parganas, 
where there are no local boards, and in Kazaribagh and Manbhura, where there is 
only one. 
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dispensaries. They have power to raise local taxation ; but in most cases 
their funds are derived mainly from grants. These committees are now 
being superseded by the union boards constituted by the Village Adminis¬ 
tration Act of 1922. Union boards are elected bodies, the members 
of which hold office for three years. The minimum number of members 
is fixed at three and the maximum at twenty. Each union board, 
subject to the control of the district board and to such rules as the local 
Government may prescribe, is ordinarily responsible for primary educa¬ 
tion, medical aid, conservancy, sanitation, pounds, water supply and 
village roads. The union board may also, with the sanction of 
Government, be made responsible for the maintenance of the village 
police. It may also undertake “ any other local work of public utility 
likely to promote the health, comfort, convenience or material prosperity 
of the public, including the development of agriculture and village 

industries.” (Section II (i) of Village Administration Act.) So far 

this provision has proved of little practical importance. 

The union board may impose a tax upon the owners and occupiers 
■of buildings within the union provided that the amount assessed on any 
person in any one year shall not exceed Bs. 30 and any person who in 
the opinion of the union board is too poor to pay the tax may be 
exempted altogether from assessment. The proceeds of this tax, of fines, 
fees or costs levied bv panchayats and contributions from the district 
board are paid into a union fund. In fact, however, union boards are 
largely financed by district boards. For the first two years after a union 
board has come into existence, its district board must make a suitable 
grant in aid and must also contribute not less than the amount of any tax 
imposed by the union board. By the end of 1925-26, 153 union boards 
had been created. But, on the whole, they have so far been a disappoint¬ 
ment. The members of the union board are averse to imposing taxation 
and the creation of union boards is not popular with district boards 
which take the view that it is impracticable without crippling their own 
finances to divert to these small local areas more money than was 
previously being spent on them. As was truly remarked in the Bihar 
and Orissa Administration Eeport for 1925-26 : 

“ The progress of local self-government in every unit from the 

highest to the lowest will depend on the willingness of the people 

to tax themselves and to devote themselves to the service of the 

public without remuneration.” 

To complete this sketch of local self-government, it should be 
mentioned that a certain measure of judicial decentralisation has been 
attempted by the formation of panchayats with power to try petty 
criminal and civil cases. The area, covered by a panchayat may be the 
whole of the area covered by a union board or it may be any number 
of ‘ circles ’ or sub-divisions of the union board, area. The members of 
such panchayats are elected by union boards from among their own 
members and their period of office is also limited to three years. The 
local Government has power to direct the establishment of panchayats 
in any area where no union board exists. 
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13. PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION. 

Of the epidemic diseases, cholera is the most dreaded especially in the 
densely populated division of Bihar. The mortality rate from cholera 
is 2'4 in an average (ten-year) mortality rate from all causes of -34'2 
per thousand. The climatic conditions are favourable to the spread of 
the disease for many months in the year and the average mortality from 
this cause is nearly 90,000 annually. A special corps of ten medical 
officers is kept at headquarters for dispatch to epidemic centres and one 
hundred vaccinators are kept in reserve during the danger period which 
lasts from the beginning of April to the end of September. 

As elsewhere, fever is the greatest single factor in the mortality rate,, 
but it is certain that the proportion of deaths attributed to this cause — 
23*3 per thousand as against a general mortality rate of 34*2 per 
thousand—is made too high. Few of the deaths ascribed to fever are 
due to malaria, but should rather be put down to pneumonia, enteric 
fever, phthisis, kala-azar and other fevers. Nevertheless, throughout- 
the province malarial outbreaks on a serious scale do occur especially 
from March to the beginning of May and again from July to October. 
Quinine treatments are placed on sale chiefly through the agency of 
postmasters and, during the epidemic outbreak of 1925-26 in Orissa, 
1,096 ft. of cinchona febrifuge were distributed free. 

In Orissa, diarrhoea and dysentery are very prevalent and filariasis 
(elephantiasis) is common. The treatment of the latter disease by 
injections of antimony has been found to be beneficial. 

Hookworm is widespread throughout the province. Leprosy is also 
prevalent, but the work of Sir Leonard Rogers and others has resulted 
in definite hope of cure in cases taken early and improvement in more 
advanced cases. Eight leper asylums are maintained and in spite of 
the prejudices of local authorities the treatment of lepers at hospitals 
and dispensaries is increasing--some 5,600 cases being treated in 
1925-26 as compared with 3,700 in 1924-25. Plague is mildly endemic 
in certain parts of Bihar and the first quarter of each year shows a 
rise in mortality from it, with a more marked outbreak every four years 
or so, but on the whole there has been a steady decline in the morta¬ 
lity from this cause since 1905. 

The average provincial death rate for the period 1915-16—1925-26 
is 34*2 per thousand, but the figures for the last three years have been 
markedly below the average 

1923-24 1924-29 1925-26 

25*0 29*1 23*7 

Up to March 1926, the Public Health Department consisted of four 
permanent officers only, the Director and three assistant directors in 
charge, respectively of the North Bihar Circle, the South Bihar Circle and 
the Chota Nagpur and Orissa Circle. From March 1926, the department 
has been much strengthened by the inclusion in it of the following :—- 

Ten medical officers of health for special duties in cholera and other- 

epidemics, 
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Three medical officers of health for the three important municipali¬ 
ties of Puri, Gaya and Patna, 

Five school medical officers of health (assistant surgeons), 

Five assistant medical officers of health (sub-assistant surgeons), 

One lady school medical officer, 

One officer in charge of the Public Health Bureau. 

One chemical analyst, 

One superintendent, vaccine lymph depot. 

The officer in charge of the public health bureau is also personal 
assistant to the Director. 

The duties which this central Public Health Department undertakes 
will be sufficiently indicated by the titles of the posts. The assistant 
directors are inspecting officers who spend much of their time touring. 

There is also a central Public Health Engineering Branch which 
prepares schemes for water supply and drainage for both the provincial 
Government and local bodies. Particular attention has recently been 
devoted to the necessity of improving the supply of drinking water in 
rural areas, Capital grants of the following amounts have been allotted 
to district boards ; 

1923-24 1924-26 1925-26 

Rs. Rs. Rs 

86,700 45,000 3,95,000 

The grants are made on the basis of a percentage of tbe estimated cost 
of constructing a certain number of new wells in each police station of 
every district. A sanitary school of instruction is maintained at Gulzar- 
bagb where sanitary and health inspectors are given elementary training. 

In addition to this central organisation, five district boards have 
adopted tbe scale of local public health organisation suggested by 
Government, viz .:— 

1 medical officer of health, 

4 sanitary or health inspectors, 

12 sanitary gangs. 

Government defrays half the cost of such organisation up to Rs. 10,000 
in each district. 

But it is not easy to get district boards to realise their responsibilities 
and tbe percentage of tbe boards’ expenditure on sanitation to their total 
income shows no tendency to increase. In 1924-25, tlieir expenditure 
was 5'70 lakhs or 4 ‘38 per cent of their total expenditure. 

The provision of medical relief in rural areas has proved to bo a matter 
of great difficulty, but a good deal of progress has now been made by tbe 
district boards (on whom the duty of providing medical relief primarily 
falls) towards the aim set before them by Government, viz., that there 
should be at least one out-door dispensary with a sub-assistant surgeon, 
or an officer of similar qualifications, in charge in each of the 539 
tbanas or police stations in the province. So far, 476 such dispensaries 
have been established at which treatment for the commoner illnesses 
and injuries is obtainable. But only 19 of these dispensaries are in 
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charge of Government sub-assistant surgeons. The rest are staffed by 
medical officers recruited by the district boards. For the year ending 
3-lst December 1925,3,442,894 patients were treated in these dispensaries. 
But, as yet, only a comparatively small proportion of the rjual popula¬ 
tion has as yet reasonable access to medical relief, as the fact that 
one dispensary has at present to serve an area of 194 square miles 
and 77,133 people only too clearly shows. Special medical facilities 
for women (in particular the provision of trained midwives) in rural 
districts are still unfortunately almost entirely absent. 

There is some tendency for local bodies to establish dispensaries in 
which the indigenous systems of medicine are practised ; at present, it 
is the policy of Government to earmark its grants in aid of dispensaries 
for those at which the western system of medicine (allopathic) is 
practised. These grants in aid have been on a considerable scale and are 
being continued. Up to March 1925, 3| lakhs recurring and 12J lakhs 
non-recurring had been distributed among the district boards and, in 
1925-26, a further sum of 2-i- lakhs recurring and 3J lakhs non-recurring 
was distributed. 

The higher forms of medical and surgical aid are provided by hospitals 
at district and sub-divisional head quarters under the management 
either of the municipality or of the district board. These, unlike the 
dispensaries, contain wards for the reception of in-patients. They are 
chiefly staffed by government assistant surgeons whose pay is borne 
by Government. 

In urban areas, there are important hospitals including a large hospital 
for women at Patna. There are also special hospitals for women at 
Gaya and Bettiah in charge of doctors belonging to the Women’s 
Medical Service. But these institutions can contribute but little to the 
medical relief of the rural population. 

A great advance has recently been made in the facilities for medical 
education available in the province by the establishment of the Prince 
of Wales Medical College at the Patna General Hospital. The college 
is affiliated to the University of Patna and students can obtain the degree 
of M. B., B.S. The first year class was opened in July, 1925, This new 
college has first class equipment, and should be a most important factor 
in providing trained medical men for the country side. In addition, the 
province maintains two medical schools for the training of sub-assistant 
surgeons. One of these is at Cuttack in Orissa and the second is now at 
Darbhanga in Bihar (where it was moved from Patna in 1925 in order 
to make room for the new medical college). 
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Mr. J. HENRY, Lohat Sugar Works, Lohat. 


Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research. — I have no suggestions to make, but would 
emphasise the importance of the work being done by the Sugar Bureau, 
and tho Coimbatore Cane Station. This district has grown large 
quantities of sugarcarto from time immemorial, but the local Bhoorli 
cane has deteriorated badly even in the twenty-five years of my 
personal experience. In the last few years, the Coimbatore canes have 
been introduced and are rapidly taking the place of the Bhoorli. It 
has been found in the past that new canes have a tendency to develop 
disease and to be more subject to pests after a few years in these 
parts, and I think it most important that constant experiments should 
be made, and new varieties be tested constantly, to replace Co. 
210 and 213. should need arise. Invaluable work has been done, but 
a new start may have to be made, if these canes go off. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.—M y experience is that 
nothing'does much permanent good but slow and continued demons¬ 
tration over move than one season, with the work done on the ryots’ 
own lands and by their own people. T (leal very largely with con¬ 
servative and backward cultivators, who are apt to treat such things 
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as field demonstrations as shows, and who will listen politely to men 
sent by the Agricultural Department but rarely act on their advice 
after they have gone. I have found that the best way to introduce 
new seeds or new methods is to induce intelligent men of good standing, 
who are not of such high position as to be out of touch with the 
villagers, to test the new seeds or methods on a working scale in their 
own lands. Even then for the first year or two, I find that their 
efforts are looked on with suspicion, but if after two or three seasons 
the experiments show any great success and particularly if no extra 
expenditure is involved, the ordinary cultivator will take them up. 

The history of the Co. canes in this district is a case in 
point. Over four years ago, I got a small supply of seed cane from 
Pusa and grew some four acres of excellent cane which I showed to 
hundreds of ryots. When the planting time came I tried hard to get the 
seed taken up and everywhere the men praised the cane, but each had 
a fantastic reason for not growing it himself. In the end I got if. 
planted in various villages by men in my own employment, and by one 
gentleman of good position, and education. The cane did splendidly 
everywhere and, in the third year, a few of the more adventurous of 
the ordinary ryots tried it with success. We are now starting t > 
harvest the fourth year crop, and within about a five-mile radius of 
here the cane is about seventy-five per cent Co. varieties, and 
there is a considerable area in small patches all over the district, 
while next year the ordinary Bhoorli cane will be less than half of 
the total planted all over North Darbhanga. 

It should be noted that we had four seasons without any very un¬ 
favourable conditions and if, for any reason, the cane had been damaged 
by any agency the whole thing would have failed. 

As it is, only a very small number of men plant the cane in rows, 
plant the right amount of seed, or indeed treat it in any way differently 
to their old Bhoorli cane. 

Question 4.—Administration. — (c) (i) The Agricultural Service has 
not touched the ordinary ryot of this neighbourhood, who uses all the 
methods of his ancestors. This conveys no reflection on the efficiency 
of the officers but it would take many more men than the department 
has to make any impression at all. 

The Veterinary Service has made itself more felt, and the villagers 
are now beginning to understand and appreciate the efforts of the 
touring officers who treat cattle and inoculate them against disease. 
The prejudice against inoculation is, I think, gradually dying out. The 
main objectors now are certain old fashioned Brahmins. 

(ii) and (iii) A good deal could still be done with regard to roads 
and light lines. The Bengal and North-Western Railway has an 
efficient service, but a good deal remains to be done in~improving the 
means by which country produce is got to the railway stations. My 
company has laid a tramway twelve miles in length from Sakri station 
to bring in sugarcane, and this line is idle for eight months in the year. 
The_ Ryam Sugar Company has a somewhat similar line. Both com¬ 
panies had to overcome very considerable opposition when the matter 
was before the district board, and have had to agree to very prohibitive 
terms. Being private lines, it would be illegal to carry goods for the 
public. 

There are, in my opinion, places where lines such as ours would 
be invaluable to the ryots to bring their produce to the railway and 
could be run without loss by public bodies. 

Mr. J. Henry. 
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Question 5.— Finance. —(a) The co-operative credit societies are the 
best way of financing the ryots. They should not only find the money 
but should in time teach the ryots thrift and proper business methods. 

( b ) I think Government taccavi is useful in emergencies, such as 
drought or flood, but I do not think it suitable for ordinary agricultural 
temporary loans. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness.—( a) The main causes of 
debt 'are crop failure, litigation, extravagance over ceremonies, and 
sometimes a man gets into debt through buying more land. 

The only source' of credit is the cultivator’s land, on which he can 
raise money from the local moneylender, or from his co-operative 
credit society. 

The reasons preventing payment are the same as the reasons for 
getting into debt, with usury to add to his trouble. I think it is 
probable that about seventy-five per cent of the cultivators in this 
part are in debt and most of them will never be out of debt. The 
village moneylender rarely seizes a man’s land for debt, or indeed 
harasses him actively in any way, unless a quarrel arises; but the 
debt goes on, the ryot pays regularly all he can afford, and the debt 
gets no less, while the moneylender keeps complicated accounts of 
fresh advances, interest, compound interest, and refunds. 

(c) To limit the right of mortgage or sale will merely spoil the 
cultivator’s credit, by taking away the only security he can offer a 
creditor. 

Question 7.-—Fragmentation oe Holdings. — (a) I see no means of 
stopping this. 

(b) The customs regarding succession are bound up with the whole 
social system in the villages. Every son gets his share of the land. 

(c) I do not think much would be gained by legislation. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —There is practically no irrigation in 
North Darbhanga, except for growing rice in the rains. 

The difficulties are that in time of drought, when water is most 
wanted, the wells and tanks have to be kept for drinking water for 
cattle, as well as for human beings, and are apt to dry up, while our 
local streams are dangerous from flood in the rains and go down almost 
to nothing for the rest of the year. 

I believe a good deal could be done by means of wells out in the 
fields. A well costing a cultivator about five hundred rupees would 
probably save the crops of about three acres. It is largely a question 
of finance. Landlords could help by making it easy to dig wells and 
tanks. 

Embankments are very dangerous, however useful in droughts. 

Question 9.—Soils.— (a) (iii) We are subject to disastrous floods, 
and the question is complicated by vested rights in old standing bund s. 
This is a declared district under the Embankments Act with the 
result that new bunds cannot be made without permission or old 
bn,nds enlarged. We are, however, at the mercy of conditions in Nepal, 
and after heavy rain in the adjacent hills the floods come to our 
light alluvial soil like water thrown along sand from a bucket; it may 
follow the course made by former buckets or it may not. The only 
safe principle is to have as few obstructions as possible. 

Erosion by local rain water is well understood by the ryot, who 
works small self-contained plots as a rule. 

(6) (i) I took over some twenty acres of land round our factory 
some seven years ago. It was then in one unbroken stretch, full of 

a 2 
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roots of coarse grass and so poor that no useful return could be got. 
1 put good drains round and across it, used green manure and the 
mud filtered from the sugarcane juice, and worked the land on the 
following rotation— 

Sugarcane in the ground—a year and a quarter. 

Fallow—half a year. 

Oats—half a year. 

Fallow—half a year. 

Then start preparation for cane again. The land is now distinctly 
good, and should be first class in a few more years. 

(c) The land round here is cultivated to the last acre. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. — (a) Enormous use could be made of 
fertilisers, but it is a question of finance. The ryot has to get the 
quickest return with the least expenditure. The only manure used on 
any large scale is the ashes from the household fires and the small 
proportion of cattledung which is not used as fuel. 

(c) I am anxious to get our eane-growing ryots to accept fertilisers 
such as ammonium sulphate or. nitrate of soda at the time of 
planting, repaying the cost price, interest free, when they sell us the 
cane. I hope to get a few men to do this this year, but am afraid that 
very few are enterprising enough to agree, 

id) I know of none anywhere near here. 

'(e) I have made an expensive experiment this year with nitrate of 
soda over some ten acres of sugarcane, by alternate belts manured 
and unmanured, and have had the same thing done in the fields of 
•several ryots. The crop will be checked carefully and the full results 
known in March, when I w ill send them in if required.* 

(/) I see no way of stopping this disastrous practice. Wood fuel 
is <out of the question, as the district is already being rapidly denuded 
of trees, and coal and compounds of coal have to be transported too far 
•to be economical. 

Great loss is also caused by sending away all the cattle bones. 

Thousands of mounds of cattle bones are sent from Sakri station 

-alone. 

Question 12.—Cultivation.— (i) My impression is that the ryot, 
after long years, has arrived at a sort of point of stability, i.e., ho 
has small ploughs, bad bullocks, often inferior seed, uses little manure, 
and usually goes in for a rotation which will give one crop after another 
as quickly as possible. In this way he gets a poor return, but the 
return remains constant and the land does not deteriorate. 

(ii) His rotation is usually designed to give him a return as early 

as possible, as he is always short of ready money. He would un¬ 

doubtedly get a larger return over a number of crops if he would 
occasionally rest the land by keeping it fallow, but the pressing need 
for money as quickly as possible overcomes other considerations. 

Question 13. — Croc Protection, Internal and External. —Practi¬ 
cally no measures are taken for the protection of crops against pests. 
If borer attacks the cane, or caterpillars the rabi, it is just endured. 
Both these pests have done great damage in the past year. Borer- 
damaged cane is used for seed for the coming year by many ryots. 

Mr. J. Henry. 

*Note subsequently sup-plied by witness :—Yield from land treated with nitrate 
of soda 900 maunds of sugarcane per acre : from untreated land, 560 maunda 
per acre. I can give no figure for the lands treated by ryots as they mixed the 
outturn of the plots, hut I saw the crops before harvest and can say that 
the good result was apparent to the eye. 
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Question 14 —Implements.— The implements used in North Dar- 
"bhanga are practically all tho same as have been used for centuries. 
Improved implements are almost unknown among the ordinary cul¬ 
tivators. 

Co-operative credit societies can help to popularise now implements 
and are the best channel, but the bullock in these parts is so small 
and weak that it will be necessary to improve the breed before they 
can he expected to pull most of the improved ploughs I have seen. 
I know no district where the cattle are so poor. 

Question 20.— Marketing. —Communications have a lot to do with 
this. Ryots living a long way from the railway have to be. content 
with much worse prices for their produce, and depend largely on the 
visits of travelling agents, who buy as cheaply as they can and have 
little competition. Thus, I am informed that: the present prices of 
the new paddy, vary as follows:—In Bhaduar village, about ten miles 
from a railway station, the ryot is selling at about thirteen and a half 
■<e/rs to the rupee. In Bclahi about six miles from the railway 
station, the rate is thirteen seem. In Madbabani town, on the rail¬ 
way line, it is about, twelve ner.rs. 

The. cultivator ten miles out gets some five and a half annas less per 
■maund, and there are many places more than double that distance out. 

This is a densely populated district. Light tramways would be a 
great help and should pay well as feeders to the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway. They should run north and south as far as possible, 
to avoid crossing the floodway. I believe, for instance, that a light 
line from Khutauna to Jhanjharporo would be a success in every way. 

As mentioned in my reply to Question 4. we. have a light line for 
our cane. Tl.iis line enables us to take about 1,50,000 maunds 
of sugarcane which it would otherwise be very difficult to 
transjiort. bnt we bad great difficulty in getting the terms arranged 
with the district board. Eventually we had to agree to pay one anna 
per tori royalty, and also undertake all the repairs not only to our 
line, but to the cart and carriage road alongside which it runs. We 
pointed out in vain that we were saving the road from heavy cart traffic 
for which the board would have to mend the roads, and that we were 
carrying the road cess payers’ produce to its market. This line could 
carry all sorts of produce, and he a boon to the ryots, but we are not 
a public carrying company and our line lies idle for eight months. 

It is obvious that anything that increases the cost of transport 
'must reduce the price we can pay the ryot for his cane. 

Question 22. -Co-operation.—A. great deal has been done and the 
Central Bank which I know best has a good record, but there are 
many difficulties. But for tho work done by a few public spirited 
gentlemen in Madhabani in checking and controlling accounts, and but 
for the audit and supervision of the Government, staff, the majority 
of the societies would bankrupt themselves in a short time. The 
average society is very far from tho point- where it would he safe, to 
let. it control its own finance. T am not in favour of the multiplica¬ 
tion of societies for different objects, and would prefer to encourage 
the existing agricultural credit societies to expand and make them¬ 
selves useful in the various directions indicated in the Questionnaire. 
Our present difficulties are due to the lack of responsibility shown 
by the headmen and ponchos in societies and the tendency to conceal 
t8i'dc liabilities. T fear it. is not unknown for the head punch of 

-'Ciety which never defaults in its instalments, to pay the shares 
ny members from his own pocket, and take bonds from them 
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privately at much higher interest rates. I am a strong believer in the 
co-operative credit societies and believe that for all such purposes a* 
the introduction of new seeds, education in better methods, and in a 
number of other ways, they are the best channels by which to reach 
the ordinary villagers, but I do not think that it is in the interests of 
the societies themselves to pretend that any large proportion of them 
could be trusted to do without the closest supervision in every direc¬ 
tion. There must be close association between such Government 
departments as the Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative, if the 
latter is to develop anything like its full usefulness, 

Oral Evidence. 

64.921. The Chairman: Mr. Henry, you are in the Lohat Sugar- 
Works ?—Yes. 

64.922. What exactly is your own position?—I am Cane Manager? 
I am responsible for the cane supply of the two factories we run, 

64.923. Will you tell us the sources from which cane is obtained ?— 
About nine-tenths of our cane is purchased direct from small growers 
for cash, with a very small amount for which we pay in advance. We 
purchase it at wayside railway stations and depots; that is nine- 
tenths of our supply. 

64.924. Is the small cultivator paid by weight?—Yes, he is paid by 
weight. 

64.925. He is not paid on quality ?—No. 

64.926. That means that he has no encouragement to grow cane of 
the highest possible value?—We would very much like to do that,, 
but dealing with the small ryot as we do, it is practically impossible, 
as it would mean holding up all payments until the sucrose value 
was determined; we have to pay cash, and we find that, the ryot must 
know what he is getting. 

64.927. How long does it take to determine the sucrose value ?—If 
you mean that we should pay different rates to different people, the 
cane is all mixed. In the majority of cases, perhaps one man will 
bring one cart-load in a day. 

64.928. Is there any real reason why he should not be paid on the 
sucrose value of Chat particular load ?—That is impossible, because 
we buy perhaps a hundred cart-loads at one railway station, which 
is loaded say into ten railway wagons and sent into our mills; it would 
be impossible to keep them separate. 

64.929. The cultivators from whom you are buying cultivate in too 
small plots?—One man may give me ten cart-loads in a year; the 
average .man’s supply wouid probably be fifteen mounds out of a total 
of seventeen thousand maunds a day. If the ryot would consent to any 
scheme by which he could be paid afterwards, when the sucrose was 
decided, we could do so; but he would certainly put the cane through 
a bullock mill the moment he heard of it. He would require a great 
deal of education before he would do that. 

64.930. On page 2, you tell us about your experience in the matter 
of demonstration and propaganda, and you point out that the cultivator 
is not very ready to 'adopt improved varieties?—He is very slow; it 
is the most difficult task to get him to do anything at all. 

64.931. What is the percentage of increase in yield as between tb* 
local variety of cane and the improved varieties?—Certainly sir 
to seventy per cent. 

Mr, J. Henry. 
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64.932. The Commission has been told by many witnesses that, 
■provided an improved type of cane promises a sufficiently high per¬ 
centage of advantage, the cultivator, as a rule, is ready enough to 
adopt it. Can you account for his conservatism in this particular 
■case ?—He has now discovered the value of improved varieties, and 
the area under them is doubling itself every year. I stated it in my 
note. The history of the thing was this: I had only very small 
supplies; in the first year they absolutely refused to look at it; in the 
second year I got a few of my own employees and one or two better 
class men to grow the cane; in the third year a few more ryots took 
to it and in the fourth year about fifteen hundred acres were under 
cultivation. 

64.933. I was concerned to discover whether there had been any 
previous disappointment to account for the disinclination of the 
ryots 1 —No; I do not think so. 

64.934. In answer to Question 4, under the heading Administration, 
you say: “ The Agricultural Service has not touched the ordinary 
ryot of this neighbourhood ”. Do you regal'd that as a criticism of 
the Agricultural Service ?—I regard it as a criticism of the strength 
of the Agricultural Service, not of the efficiency of the personnel. 

64.935. Professor Gangulee : Have you any suggestion as to how 
the department can be improved ?—Only by increasing the number of 
men. I do not suppose one per cent of the ryots whom I have oppor¬ 
tunities to deal with have ever met an Agricultural Department man. 
The population is between 900 and 1,000 to the square mile and I 
■cover several hundred square miles. 

64.936. The. Chairman ; On page 2 again, you are dealing with your 
own experience in the matter of laying down a light railway and 
you say: “ Being private, lines, it would be illegal to carry goods for 
the public Did you attempt to obtain a license or whatever the 
necessary authority may be?—We tried to float a public company 
under the Act for light lines. The matter went up to the Railway 
Board at Simla and we found that the capital involved to comply 
with their requirements would be enormous. 

64.937. Assuming for a moment that you were allowed by law to 
■carry on the business, would these rails that you have laid down and 
the rolling stock that you have purchased he capable of carrying all 
the year round ?—They would carry goods all the year round except 
when there were floods. But, speaking of normal times, we can carry 
goods but not passengers. 

64.938. Finally the district board drove a hard bargain and insisted 
upon a royalty!—We have to pay the whole expense of keeping the 
road in order and pay a royalty as well. 

64.939. That is because you use the district board’s ordinary road ?— 
We are allowed to keep a line eight feet wide on the flank of the 
district board road. 

64.940. Sir Henry Lawrence-. You are allowed to lay your private 
line ?—Yes, on condition of paying a royalty of an anna a ton on every¬ 
thing we carry and keeping the whole of their road protected against 
any damage; that is, doing cart and carriage road repairs. 

64.941. The Chairman : Is it the position that by law no individual 
or private corporation is allowed to carry goods for the public ?—The 
’ooal authority would like us to carry on. It is only the law that stands 

the way. In fact, the district board’s chief objection to us is 

'■ we only carry goods for our own mills and not for the public. 



64.942. Dealing with the question of irrigation, you say: “ A well 
costing a cultivator about Rs. 500 would probably save the crops of 
about three acres That is as far as a bad season goes ?—Yes. 

64.943. What do you think that that well, costing Rs. 500, would 
be worth in a season of normal monsoon?—X think there is always a 
time when irrigation is necessary in every district. 

64.944. Have you any actual experience of the advantage which well 
irrigation gives ?—I have no personal experience. I know one man, 
an Indian, living about five miles from me who has done this and he 
informs me that the results have been very good indeed. 

64.945. Has he introduced a new crop?—No; he works on all kinds, 
of country crops. 

64.946. Has he ever told you what the increase in his outturn has. 
been 1 —I doubt if he keeps actual figures; they never do it. 

64.947. How about lift irrigation from the rivers 1 —There are very 
few permanent streams and I think they would only touch a very 
small portion unless you had channels to carry and distribute the 
water to the fields. 

64.948. Have you ever tried to persuade the cultivator to accept 
fertilisers in part payment for their cane ?—I started last year and 
I am' trying to do it. The most I hope to get taken in that way is 
about ten tons. 

64.949. And, in addition, you have the idea of persuading the 
cultivators to take fertilisers at the planting time and repay the cost 
price, interest free, when they sell the cane 1 —That is what I was 
referring to just now. My idea is to get them at the time of planting 
to accept ammonium sulphate or nitrate of soda and to realise the 
price when they sell us the cane. 

64.950. You dock the value off the price of the cane ?—Yes, when- 
they give us the cane. 

64.951. On page 4 you give your view as to the causes which have 
reduced the fertility of the soil to perhaps the minimum possible 
point. If I understand you aright, you regard the debt of the ryot- 
as the principal cause for that tendency ?—I think so. I think it is 
more a question of money; he must get his money quickly. 

64.952. Largely because he is in debt ?—Yes; the ordinary small man 
is almost always in debt. 

64.953. I gather from your note that you attach importance to im¬ 
proved communications in relation to marketing ?—Yes. 

64.954. Are you familiar with the affairs of the local district board 1 — 
Yes; I have been on the board for the last twenty years. 

64.955. Is it within the financial capacity of the board to keep the 
roads in proper order ?—I think, considering that they are only clay 
roads and unmetalled, they are fairly well kept. I think more feeder 
roads might be made and they are improving in that respect. 

64.956. Is any new metalling going on in your district?—Very little; 
The metalling helps the fast traffic. There is never any metalling for 
agricultural produce anywhere. 

64.957. How do you fix the pi ice the cultivator gets for his sugar¬ 
cane ?—We fix the price, or rather my company fixes the price, simply 
by the price of sugar. The basic price we give is in proportion to the 
price of sugar. If sugar is at its ordinary price, half its price in 
annas is approximately the price of sugarcane. That is, if sugar is- 
twelve rupees a mmiml the price of cane will be approximately s’ 
annas. 

Mr. •/. Henr;/. 
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64.958. Are you in competition with other mills for the carre that 
you buy?—No. 

64.959. So that the cultivator has no market other than your own 
self?—We compete with the bullock mills. If our price is not a fair 
one he can make his gur and sell in the local market. 

64.960. By that means he can test the price ?—Yes; and a certain 
proportion of the sugarcane goes to the bullock mills. 

64.961. _ Have you ever heard the suggestion to limit the number 
of factories in the district?—Of central factories, yes; I heard the 
proposal. 

64.962. You think a scheme of that sort would be to the advantage 
of the ryot ?—I think it is necessary. For instance, suppose a factory 
■starts up close to ours we may have under-cutting prices or rather 
paying high prices. I think one factory or both will have to close 
•down in a very short time and that will certainly not be to the advan¬ 
tage of the ryot. 

64.963. On pages 5 and 6 you deal with the question of co-opera¬ 
tion. Have you had close personal experience of these credit 
societies ?—Yes, I have been an honorary organiser for a number of 
years, and I am at present vice-chairman of a Central Bank 

64.964. What exactly is an honorary organiser 1 —An honorary 
organiser is a private individual who gives his aid in organising 
societies in his neighbourhood. I believe he is gazetted in Government 
lists as such; I am not sure. 

64.965. You organise primary societies ?—-Yes, in my neighbourhood. 

64.966. How many primary societies have you assisted in organising ? 
—Personally, perhaps fifteen or twenty. 

64.967. Have you watched their after-careers ?—Yes. 

64.968. Have they been w ell-managed on the whole ?—The first ones 
I started were well-managed; I was then in charge of a zamindari; I 
looked after them personally while I was in the place of their landlord 
as well as their honorary organiser. As long as I was in the place of 
their landlord they worked well. Since I came away and took my 
present position two of them have been liquidated. 

64.969. Of the fifteen or twenty societies that you helped to organise, 
how many are now fit to manage their own affairs through their own 
elected committee ?—I do not think I know any primary society which 
I consider fit to manage its own affairs without close supervision. 

64.970. Have there been any eases of malfeasance on the part of 
officers of these societies ?—Yes. All the societies in our neighbourhood 
are grouped under a Central Bank. 

64.971. I see it is your view that, for a long time to come, super¬ 
vision and reliable audit will have to be provided from above 1 —That 
will be absolutely necessary in my opinion. 

64.972. The Baja of Parlakimedi : Have you experimented to see 
after what period the sugarcane begins to lose its sucrose content 1 — 
Our experience is that you can begin to work about the beginning of 
December; the curve of purity and sucrose rises probably till about 
March; I should think the end of April is about the last economic time 
*or working. 

64.973. And after it is cut, for how long can it be said to remain 
mit deterioration ?—I think after 48 hours it begins to deteriorate. 
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64,974. Have you had actual experiments conducted as to that ?— 
1 cannot give you the figures oil-hand but we are constantly watching; 
that. 

64,978. Have you a sufficient cane supply at present for your 
requirements?—No; for the last four or five years we could have taken 
all that could be offered, and more. 

64.976. What is the extent to which your jurisdiction extends ?—My 
company has two mills, one at Lohat and one at Supaul in Bhagalpur 
district. "We take about seventeen thousand maunds of cane in a day. 

64.977. What is your annual output of sugar ?—Approximately one 
lakh of sugar in a good season. 

64.978. What sort of sugar do you make 1 —Light brown sugar,, 

fairly white, not first class white sugar. 

64.979. You have" no difficulty in selling it, I suppose ?—It is sold by 
brokers; I believe most of it goes to the Punjab. 

64.980. Is any consumed in Bengal?—It is sold all over India, but, 
I think the bulk of it goes to the Punjab. I have nothing to do with, 
the sales; the sales are handled by brokers. 

64.981. Do you make any concession to ryots requiring large quan¬ 
tities of setts from you ?—The only help I have ever given is in getting 
out these Pusa canes, and there we give them every possible help. 

64.982. What is the nature of the help ?—We give it on the same- 
terms on which I suggested the giving out of manure ; that is to say, 
we give out these canes and realise the cost price of the cane, without 
interest, the following year when the cane is grown. That has been 
done in order to introduce these superior canes. 

64.983. Have you tried to grow beet sugar ?—I tried beet sugar once 
about five years ago but I found it would not keep; it started drying 
up. It was planted about October or November; it ripens in our 
district in about February and March, just at the time when the west 
winds are on, and it is just at the time of the sugarcane, so that it 
was useless for us. If it had kept good after the -sugarcane was- 
finished it would have been a -working proposition, probably. 

64.984. Given the irrigation facilities, would it not have worked 
satisfactorily ?—I do not think it will keep after it ripens in this 
district. I only made one experiment; it ripens just as the hot weather 
starts. 

64.985. You manufacture sugar from jaggery also, do you not ?— 
No, of late years we have only made sugar direct from the cane. 

64.986. Does it pay better to manufacture direct from the cane 1 — 
Yes, it is uneconomic for the cultivators to put it through inefficient 
bullock mills and sell the result to ub rather than sell the cane to us 
and allow us to use efficient machinery. 

64.987. Would you take any sugarcane from other parts of the Pro¬ 
vince 1 —No, it would not be possible; it cannot be crushed after a 
journey of jflorc than 24 hours; on account of the dryage of the cane 
and loss of purity a journey of more than 24 hours is not economical. 

64.988. Sir James MacKenna : What area is there under Pusa canes 
in the tract in which you buy?—About fifteen hundred acres this year, 
as far as I can judge. 

64.989. Do you buy these canes separately or give a premium fe 
them ?—No. 

Mr. J. Henry. 
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64.990. Any advantage that the cultivator gets from the cane, I 
take it, is in the increased outturn!—Yes; when these canes come to 
'be really half or more than half of our outturn, and if, as we hope, 
that gives us an increased outturn of sugar, we could of course then 
afford to pay a better price for the cane, 

64.991. You would have some idea then of the sucrose content?—■ 
Yes; we know the sucrose content now, It is not a sufficient quantity 
to affect the gross outturn of our mills. 

64.992. Professor Gdngulee : Do you grow mostly Coimbatore canei? 
-on your estate ?—I grow practically no canes; I buy from the ryots. 
These canes, the introduction of which I have just been telling about, 
are Pusa canes. 

64.993. You distribute seedlings to the ryots ?—We have distributed 
seedlings of the Coimbatore canes. 

64.994. Do you distribute fertilisers ?—I am trying to introduce that 
mow; so far I have not succeeded. 

64.995. Of the two fertilisers, sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda, which would you prefer for sugarcane ?—I am not prepared to 
-offer an opinion. 

64.996. You say you desire to distribute fertilisers; what fertilisers 
Slave you in mind ?—The fertiliser with which I experimented last 
year was nitrate of soda and I got extremely good results; I am thinking 
of introducing a few tons; I do not hope to get more than ten tons 
taken up, but I am thinking of giving that out as the ryots have seen 
it tested. 

64.997. Oilcakes 1 —'With oilcake much more bulk is required; It is 
very good, but I think if is probably more expensive at the rates 
which I should have'to pay. 

64.998. At what time do you distribute the seeds and fertilisers to 
'the ryots?—I give the seeds out at the time of planting; I charge 
them the rate at which I buy and I allow them to pay the price when 
they give their next crop of cane. 

64.999. You do not charge interest?—I charge no interest. 

65,000. Is it your experience that gur consumption is increasing, 
■decreasing or at a standstill ?—I do not notice much difference in the 
last few years, but I have no‘ statistics to give. 

65,001. Is the .co-operative movement making any headway in your 
district?—Yes, I think it is; the number of societies is increasing, and 
I think they are improving in their methods, but they require the 
very closest supervision. 

65,002. You said the number of co-operative societies is increasing ? 
—Primary societies. 

65,003. Have you any experience with regard to the quality of these 
primary societies?—Well, they are audited and classified every year 
by the auditors who come round, and they fluctuate. Our experience 
is that an “A” class society is practically never heard of in our parts; 
there are a few of “B” class; the bulk are probably “B” and “O”. 

65,004. I take it you come into contact freely with the ryots round 
about you ?—Yes, I meet them constantly. 

65,005. You meet ryots who are members of a primary co-operative 
society and others who are not; have you noticed any change in the 
■outlook ?—No, I am afraid I cannot say I have noticed any change. 
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65,006. You do not lend any money to your ryots?—My company 
give advances about three months before the season starts, without 
interest, and realise it on the price of the cane. When cane to be 
delivered in December and January is-half grown, say_ in July and 
August, we give out advances. 

65,007. So that you give advances, seeds and fertilisers, as the case 
may be?—Yes, we are willing to give fertilisers; I cannot claim to 
have done it. 

65,008. On condition that they must sell their produce to you ?— 
Naturally; anybody who took an advance from me would do so. 

65,009. The Raja of Parlakimedii Do you demand any other- 
security from the ryot ?—No. 

65,010. I suppose you take his position into consideration ?—Yes.. 
We make no bad debts; it is a matter of confidence. 

65,011. Fro feasor Gangulee: In the manufacture of sugar do you 
use the sulphitanion or the carbonatation process ?—The snlphitatiom 
process. 

65,012. Mr. Calvert : On the question of indebtedness, is it your 
experience that these village moneylenders keep accurate accounts?— 
I think they do keep actual accounts, but nobody knows them or 
understands them but themselves; nobody ever looks at therfi or 
examines them; I have had them put up to me to show the debt; they 
are extraordinarily involved, with compound interest carried on in the 
most complicated way, 

65,013. I gather that so long as the moneylender receives a regular 
income from his client he does not press for the return of the principal 
sum advanced ?—I think that is the ordinary practice, as long as there 
is no outside grudge of any kind. 

65,014, You are rather opposed to the idea of limiting the right of 
the ryot to mortgage or sell his property ?—Yes, I think it would only 
take away the ryot’s credit. 

65,015. Taking the use he'has made of his credit in the past, has 
he used that credit for productive purposes to any very large extent 1 — 

I think most of it goes on litigation and ceremonies. I had an 
instance the other day ; one of the company’s servants came to me 
and wanted me to advance Es. 100. He was one of four brothers who 
together own eleven highas of land as tenants. Their father had died 
and their friends and relatives were forcing them to spend Rs. 400 
on the funeral ceremonies, considerably more than one-tenth of their 
capital. 

65,016. Do you favour giving credit for that purpose ?—No, most, 
certainly not, but it is very difficult to stop it. 

65,017. Do you think the cultivators require much actual cash purely 
for their cultivation?—I think that-would entirely depend on the 
season. 

65,018. A large part of the cost of cultivation is their own labour 1 — 
Fes. 

65,019. The actual cash requirement is not very great 1 —It depends- 
vhat you mean by " very great ”. If a man has an acre of land he 
■light to finance the cultivation of that in a favourable season with 
bout Rs. 15. 

65,020. You regard the co-operative society as the best means for 
he introduction of new seeds and education in better methods ?—Yes. 
advise preference being given to organised bodies of cultivators over 
Mr. J. Henry. 
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individuals. T tL.mk that one great advantage is that the best of these 
men in the societies come in to out Central Banks as village directors. 
There they meet the more educated men who are the directors of the 
banks. They hear things talked out where the representatives of the 
societies can come in and they are in a better atmosphere than men 
who do not come in contact with these things. 

65,021. Do you find that the members of the co-operative societies 
arc more willing to listen to advice?—I think they arc very much 
inclined to leave it in the hands of their -pane-ha s or committees. 

65,022. You think that close supervision is still required 1 Do you 
think that much good would result from steady and persistent educa¬ 
tion in co-operative organisation? -Yes. I think there is a slight 
tendency to improve it, but if any society is left to itself without 
audit for, say, two or three years without inspecting clerks going 
round, then I think that malpractices would creep in. 

65,023. Do you think that steady and persistent education will 
still be required for a long time to come !—I think we are probably 
very backward compared to other districts, but there is a tremendous 
lack of education still. 

65,024, Mr. Kavi.nl,: Is your company a joint stock company?—Yes, 
it is a private limited company. The shares are not on the market. 

65,026. Has it been paying a steady dividend ?—I do not see the 
accounts, as a matter of fact. It is a private company. 

65,026. You manufacture the brownish sugar?—Yes, light brown 
sugar. 

65,027. What are your prices as compared with those of the im¬ 
ported Mauritius sugar?—For white sugar 1 think we probably get 
about a rupee n maund less than the ordinary sugar. We sell pro¬ 
bably in the neighbourhood of twelve or thirteen rupees at the present 
rates. 

65,028. Do you think that, however cheap the imported sugar might 
he, your works would he able to stand the competition ?—No, I think 
that if sugar fell much lower than it did last year it would be almost 
impossible for any sugar factory to work in India. If sugar dropped 
to under ten rupees a -maund the position would be most precarious. 

65,029. Is it not the case that the fate of your factory is more or 
less dependent on the imported Mauritius sugar ?—It is dependent 
on the price of sugar. The rate is dependent on the price of imported 
sugar. 

65,030. What I want to know is whether you can stand on your 
own legs in spite of the competition between your sugar and imported 
sugar. Have you that confidence ?—That would depend entirely on 
prices. As I said just now, if the price of sugar fell to less thap ten 
rupees a maund the position would be precarious. 

65,031. Sir Henry Lawrence-. Can you tell us anything nmre about 
this suggestion of licensing sugar factories? In what way would it 
be to the advantage of the ryot ?—Simply inasmuch as the companies 
could then work. I cannot think it would be to the advantage of the 
ryot if the companies were to go smash, which I think would be the 
result of any cut-throat policy. 

65,032. Do you know of any area in which there is this cut-throat 
competition between factories ?—I have no experience. 

65,033. You are not faced with it yourself ?—No. We have never 
had any unpleasantness of this kind. 
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65,034. Have you seen any detailed discussion as to how this licen¬ 
sing system would work 1 Would special legislation be required for 
bidding ?—I do not see how it can be done without legislation. It has 
never affected this company, at any rate. 

65,035. As matters stand you are in a position to advance fertilisers 
and good setts of cane to the cultivators around you, in the confidence 
that they will sell their cane to you 1 —In practice, yes. It is all a 
question of confidence in our fair dealings, and personally 1 think the 
ryot is very honest. 

65,036. Your company is a private company. Can you tell us who own 
the shares ?—The shares are practically half and half owned by Messrs. 
Pierpont Morgan and the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 

65,037. Sir Ganga Ram: I would like to know whether you push the 
rate forward 1 —The rate is fixed in the beginning of the cane season. 

65,038. Is it not sold to you at a certain rate We give certain 
advances in order to make them legal. We put in a rate of four annas 
but we have never yet bought at four annas from any one. 

65,039. Dr. Hyder-. You have referred to the cultivator. Does this 
piece of poetry, which I shall read out, accurately represent the facts 
as stated by an experienced Indian official: 

"Then comes a Settlement hakim to teach us to plough and to 
weed, 

(I sowed the cotton he gave me, but first I boiled the seed), 

He likes us humble farmers, and speaks so gracious and wise, 

As he asks of our manners and customs; I tell him a parcel of 
lies ” ? 

—-There is a substratum of truth in that I think. 

65,040. Professor Gangulee: Even in poetry ?—Yes. 

65,041. Dr. Hyder : With regard to the manufacture of sugar, what 
is your opinion about the agency system 1 Is it a good system ?—I am 
employed by managing agents. 

65,042. Is it an expensive system 1 —I know nothing that is against 
the system. 

(The witness withdrew.') 


Mr, /, Henry. 
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C.B. 
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Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
rati Narayana Deo of Parlaki- 
inedi. 

Professor N. Ganculee. 

Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


Mr. J. A. Mahan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. IV. II. Smith. 


j (J tint Secretaries). 


Mr. C. G. ATKINS, The Dowlatpore Agricultural Concern, 
Rusera Ghat, Bengal and North Western Railway. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education.— Although I have no 
experience of agricultural education, I take the liberty of making the 
following comments .-— 


(i) There is a complete absence of teachers and institutions in 
my locality, which is within the sub-divisions of Begusarai 
and Samastipore, comprising a very thickly populated area 
of some five thousand square miles. 


(ii) Yes, there is an urgent need of teaching facilities in the two 
districts mentioned above. 

(iii) Yes, teachers should be drawn from the agricultural classes, 

for they would, I believe, take a greater interest in and master 
the subject more readily than others. 

(iv) T am not aware of what the attendances are in existing insti¬ 

tutions. One measure I would suggest as likely to stimulate 
the demand for instruction is that the people should be made 
to realise the benefits of such tuition. This can be achieved 
by the aid of Government in starting demonstration agricul¬ 
tural farms in rural areas under the management of those who 
have already received agricultural education. For example, 
if Central Co-operative Banks had demonstration farms 
worked by qualified men (who could also be teachers), it 
would have the effect of interesting rural agriculturists in 
advanced methods of cultivation. Such farms would be of 
greater value than Government demonstration farms. 
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(v) The main incentive, as far as I know, for lads to study agri¬ 
culture is the hope they entertain of securing Government 
posts. 

(vi) I do not know from what classes pupils are drawn at present 
but it is very probable that they arc not from the agricultural 
classes. 

(viii) (b) and (c) I take it that this means small demonstration 
plots near village schools, for agricultural education. 
This, I think, would serve a useful purpose, provided they 
were under proper control and supervision. For instance, 
if a Central Bank had a demonstration farm with a quali¬ 
fied teacher, that teacher could visit the school farms and 
school plots and supervise the tuition of pupils. 

(x) I consider that agriculture could be made attractive to middle 
class youths on the following lines: — 

(а) Facilitate their agricultural training as mentioned in para¬ 

graphs (iv) and (viii). 

(б) Offer qualified and approved youths grants of Government 

lands in the Province where possible, or help them to 
obtain settlements of lands from landlords "who own large 
tracts of uncultivated lands; in other words, popularise 
outside settlements. 

(c) Government should aid them pecuniarily in such settlements 
on advantageous terms. For example, there are large 
tracts of fertile lands to the north of the Bhagalpore 
district which is overgrown by scrub jungle. These lands 
are partly owned by local landlords and are partly Govern¬ 
ment Court of Wards estates. It is a custom of the 
landlords to settle such lands on receiving payment of a 
small premium in cash, at a very low annual rental. These 
tracts of land would be brought under cultivation provided 
men and money were forthcoming. Besides Bhagalpore I 
would mention the districts of Purnea and Orissa, I have 
little doubt that there are other fertile and uncultivated 
parts of the Province (or India for that matter) which 
could bo colonised by middle class youths if the idea were 
made widely known and attractive. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised by the 
formation of demonstration farms as suggested in paragraph 
(iv). 

(xiii) The most, and perhaps the only, effective administration of 
agricultural education would be under the immediate control 
of Central Co-operative Banks, with qualified teachers as 
mentioned above. The finance could be almost entirely borne 
by co-operative societies and Central Banks where they exist 
and are of some years’ standing, if the Government of India 
Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 were amended, fl 
elucidate this point in answer to Question 22-Co-operation 
(b) (iv).] If there were any shortage of funds, money could 
be lent by Government to Central Banks at a low "rate of 
interest. I have no suggestion to make, in answer to this 
question, for areas where the co-operative movement is not 
active. 

Question 3.—Demonstration and Propaganda.—( a) and (d) I 
nanage an estate of approximately 1,600 acres and the chief crop 
Mr. C. G. Atkins. 
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grown is sugarcane. A few years ago the various Co. canes were 
introduced by Pusa, The first year’s results proved that these canes 
were capable of a hundred per cent increase in yield over the indi¬ 
genous varieties. For reasons philanthropic and pecuniary I decided 
to try to induce the cultivators to grow the Co. canes, and I succeeded 
beyond expectations. The methods I adopted were as follows: — 

(i) Holding meetings in various parts of the country, announce¬ 
ment of such meetings being made by beat of drum. These 
meetings were attended by large crowds and, at such meet¬ 
ings, speeches were delivered by educated men, who were 
large landlords, who eulogised at great length the merits of 
the new canes. 

•(ii) By distributing in great numbers, to the public, a pamphlet 
extolling the advantages of the above-mentioned canes. 

(iii) By field demonstration on my own farm. I cannot lay too 
much stress on the effectiveness of lectures at public rural 
meetings and the distribution of pamphlets, in the way of . 
propaganda work. 

( b ) A most effective field demonstration would be this:—A teacher 
goes into a village and selects, say, an acre of land belonging to some 
tenant. The owner decides what crop he intends growing in the field. 
The teacher undertakes at his own expense (or the Central Banks’ or 
•Government’s or whoever it may be) to grow the same crop in half the 
land according to his methods, the owner following his own modus 
operandi. A careful account is kept of all charges. When the crop 
■is harvested and a profit and loss account made out, it will at once be 
apparent that improved cultivation is worth while. 

(c) The only method that I know which will induce cultivators to 
adopt expert advice is that that advice Khould be available without 
difficulty, and free of any charge: that people who are qualified to 
give such advice should visit villages and tender their counsel to the 
cultivator while at work whether he (the cultivator) wishes it or not. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (c) (i) No, I am not entirely 
•satisfied with the services rendered by the Agricultural Department, as 
indicated in my reply to Question 2, The Veterinary Service, 
especially, leaves much to be desired. For instance, there is only one 
Veterinary Assistant Surgeon at Samastipore and one at Begusarai, 
which is quite inadequate to meet the demands of the enormous 
population of the two sub-divisions. 

(ii) The bribery and corruption that is prevalent at most railway 
stations is an appalling scandal. It is a common practice that before 
a stationmaster allots a merchant a wagon, the stationmaster has to 
he illicitly gratified, which means that this expenditure comes out of 
the cultivator’s purse. The distribution of wagons to stations by the 
railway authorities appears to be haphazard; for example, it is a 
common occurrence at my station, Ruseraghat, which is a large 
station, for there to be a shortage of wagons while, at the same time, 
there is a surplus of wagons at other stations on the line. The mer¬ 
chants are therefore constrained to cart their merchandise, which 
mostly consists of agricultural produce, to those stations which have 
a surplus of wagons, though they are often many miles distant. This 
state of affairs often exists for long periods at a time, and therefore 
must reflect on the well-being of the agriculturists. 

(iii) Roads .—The state of village roads is disgraceful for they are 
entirely neglected and at certain times (which often extends int« 
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months o$ the year) a village, 01 a number of villages, is completely 
isolated so far as cart traffic is concerned. With regard to the main 
roads which are under the jurisdiction of the district boards, a curious 
and unsatisfactory condition of affairs exists which does not prevail 
in any other parts of India, (or the world I dare say); it is this: The 
tenants and landlords pay for the upkeep of these roads but they are 
not, in the vast majority of cases, allowed to use the better portion of 
the roads, (such are the district board’s bye-laws) which results in. 
great hardship to man and beast. The better portion of the road is 
exclusively reserved for what is termed “ fast traffic ” such as motor 
cars, carriages, etc., so that the cultivator if he can, and when he does, 
reach the main road with his cart, has to content himself with travel¬ 
ling in a separate track which is usually dreadful. The consequence 
of a carter trespassing on the “ fast traffic ” portion of the road is 
criminal prosecution, a state of affairs which offers admirable oppor¬ 
tunities for patrolling district board peons to extort money, and often 
the innocent suffer as well as the offenders. This is, to my mind, an- 
unhealthy state of things which has an ill effect on the agriculturists. 

I consider that more of the road cess money should be spent on 
inter-village communications and that carters should be permitted to- 
travel on any portion of the road they wish. 

Question 5.—Finance.— (a) The better financing of agricultural 
operations and the provision of short and long term credit to cultivators, 
can best be achieved by the extension of the co-operative movement. 

( b ) No, I do not wish to suggest that cultivators should make fuller 
use of taccavi loans, but that, where co-operative societies exist, 
taccavi loans should be given through the societies. 

Question 6.—Agricultural indebtedness.' — (o) (i) I consider that 
the main causes of borrowing arc thriftlessness and extravagance. 

(ii) The source of credit is land. 

(iii) I consider the reason preventing repayment to be the fact 
that the borrower cannot, in the vast majority of cases, liquidate his 
debts by instalments. 

(6) As the Commission is not to hear evidence on the existing 
system of land ownership and tenancy, I can offer very little advice 
for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt; I consider, however, that 
a mortgagee or creditor of any kind should be bound to accept part 
repayments of the debt, if tendered by the debtor. 

(<?) No, I do not think any restrictions should be placed on the 
credit of the cultivator but I consider that it should not be permissible 
for a creditor to execute a money decree against a man’s landed hold¬ 
ing and that this should be allowed only in case of a mortgage. I do 
not think that non-terminable mortgages should be prohibited. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation ox Holdings. — (b) There is every 
obstacle in the way: creeds, castes, conservatism, distrust and many 
others. Consolidation of holdings appears to me to be quite impossi¬ 
ble although very desirable. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. --(a) (i), (ii) and (iii) I am of the opinion 
that the whole of North Bihar would benefit by irrigation where 
possible, but not in the manner suggested, for to meet the "demand an 
enormous area would have to be turned into wells, tanks, etc., which 
seems to me not to be feasible. The only practical method I believe to 
be by pipe lines from rivers with pumping stations. 

Question 9.—Soils.~-(«) (i) Improvement of soils can be effected by- 
better methods of cultivation, the more extensive use of farm-yard 
manure, by artificial fertilisers and by drainage. 

Mr, C. G. A thins. 
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( b ) (i) and (ii) Yes, I have known instances of marked improve- 
anenfcs due to silt deposit by flood water, and marked deterioration by 
'flood erosion, 

(c) I would refer to the answer given to Question 2. There are 
great possibilities of reclaiming vast areas of land which are situated 
in the declivities of the country adjacent to rivers that remain perpe¬ 
tually inundated, by draining these lakes into rivers where possible. 
In my part of the country, for instance, if only two of the lakes were 
drained into the adj acent rivers whose beds are" lower than those of the 
lakes, many thousands of acres would be reclaimed and would be cul¬ 
tivable for a rich winter crop each year. Government could have the 
'land surveyed and, where the scheme is practicable, acquire a narrow 
strip of land from the lake to the river, dig a drainage canal and 
impose some form of tax on the reclaimed land to redeem the expense 
incurred. 

Question 1<).—Fertilisers.— (a) and (c) Yes, greater use can be 
made of natural manure and artificial fertilisers by encouraging the 
cultivator to apply the same to his land. This object can be achieved 
by demonstration farms and general propaganda. 

( d) Dowlatpore. 

(/) The only method, I know, and which I have adopted myself, is 
to buy cowdung, I have done this for the past three years and richly 
manured my lands at a minimum of cost. The larger landholders are 
now emulating me and the consequence is that much of the cowdung 
which used formerly to be burnt finds its way on to the fields. I 
''believe this is the only estate in Bihar where this practice is in force. 
I consider, and I think it is generally admitted, that cowdung is the 
finest fertiliser known and as this exists in almost unlimited quantities 
here and elsewhere, it strikes me that it would be a lucrative enter¬ 
prise to purchase cowdung, reduce it to powder form and use it where 
there is a demand for fertilisers. This is merely an idea of mine. 
However, of one thing I am convinced, and that is that if cowdung 
were marketable it would not be burnt. 

Question 11.— Chops.— (a) (i) Better cultivation and manuring. ■ 

(ii) and (iii) Yes, the introduction of new crops and the distribu¬ 
tion of seed is very essential and can best be undertaken by Central 
Co-operative Banks. 

(b) Yes, the Pusa wheats; but heavy yielding food crops must have 
well-cultivated and rich soil, otherwise the heart is taken out of the 
land in the first year, with the result that the succeeding crops are 
more or less a failure. For this reason it is wiser to leave the local 
•cultivator to continue with his present crops until such time as he is 
a little more enlightened. 

(e) The Co. canes have almost entirely supplanted the indigenous 
•varieties. 

Question 12.— Cultivation.— (i) See Question 14—Implements, 

i(ii) Rotation: — 

(a) Maize followed by rahar. 

(b) Maize, wheat or barley. 

(c) Fallow six mouths, followed by chillies and tobacco. 

Then the cycle is repeated. 

Question 14.—Implements,— (a) Yes, I suggest that an iron mould- 
hoard plough should be introduced to supersede the ordinary plough in 
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(b) The steps necessary to be taken are : the supply of these ploughs- 
on the hire purchase system, an organisation to meet the demand, 
blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ shops in rural areas to undertake all the 
necessary repairs, and selling agencies for the sale of spare parts. 

(c) The only agricultural implement which is on the market is the 
Indian hoe which can be readily obtained from any Indian bazaar. Up 
to date no agency exists in this locality for the supply of iron ploughs. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.- (h) (i) Dispensaries are under the 

control of the district boards. The system works well enough hut the 
service appears to be understaffed. In this connection I would refer 
to answer to Question 4 (e). 

(c) (i) As veterinary dispensaries are situated at great distances 
from the interior, full use is not made of them by the general public. 
The only suggestion I can make is that the staff should bo increased 
and that such staff should do more touring. 

(ii) Touring dispensaries, to all intents and purposes, do not exist 
in this part of the. world, or if they do exist they are never met with. 

(d) The only obstacle encountered in dealing with contagious 
disease is superstition. I. advocate legislation as to animals exposed 
to infection. Failing legislation I can suggest no remedy. 

Question 16.— Animal 11 usranpry.— (a) (i) 1 consider that the 

breeds of livestock could be improved by the purchase and mainte¬ 
nance of pedigree bulls by certain centres. For instance, all guarantee¬ 
ing co-operative unions could afford to purchase and maintain such 
bulls out of their profits and so could Central Co-operative Banks. A 
scheme of this kind, I feel sure, would tend in time to improve the 
quality of the livestock. 

( b ) (i) There are practically no common pastures in this locality; 
the livestock lead a hand-to mouth existence, and are, therefore, 
generally emaciated. 

(ii) There is a complete absence of enclosed pastures. 

(c) Fodder shortage exists from December till the middle of March. 

Question 17.—AcTticur.TUR.Ar. Industries.— (cr) I would estimate the 

number of days’ work done by an average cultivator on his holding to 
be approximately two hundred in the year. In the slack season he is, 
to all intents and purposes, unemployed. 

(b) I would suggest that cottage industries such as weaving, basket¬ 
making, etc., be established with Government aid to occupy the spare 
time of the agriculturist and his family. 

Question 22. -Co-operation —(a) (i) An adequate staff should be 
maintained for the propaganda and development work of the. move¬ 
ment. The present staff maintained by Government hardly have any 
time even for the inspection work. Their time is taken up mostly by 
the test audit of societies. My experience, in this connection relates to 
Bihar and Orissa. 

(ii) Non-officials taking part in the movement should be encouraged 
by Government in every way possible. The pancha. s of village societies 
should be given the status of the panchayat under the Panohayat Act 
of the Government; I mean, they should have legal status to decide 
petty disputes, not of the members of the society only, but of all the 
residents of the. village in which the society is located. If this is adopt¬ 
ed, every villager will be anxious to be admitted as a member of the 
village society and the society will thus he a real centre for all im¬ 
provements. 

if r. C. G. A thins. 
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(b) (i) In Bihar and Orissa the credit societies have been a partial 
success. The reasons for their not. being a complete success are that 
the instalments of repayments are so fixed that it is not possible, in the’ 
ordinary course of events, for a man to pay off his instalments regular¬ 
ly out of his income, after meeting his requirements. For instance, 
loans for redemption of old debts are fixed as repayable in five instal¬ 
ments. My experience is that a borrower cannot, as a rule, repay the 
loan in instalments so fixed, out of the income of his land. It can be 
repaid if the loan is fixed as repayable in twelve instalments. Under 
the present system, either he defaults, or has recourse to outside 
mahajans, or sells off the whole of his produce to meet the instalment* 
and then borrows during the whole year for his subsistence. Besides,, 
the rate of interest chargeable is fifteen and five eighths per cent, 
which is very heavy for a ryot to pay. Steps should immediately be 
taken to lower the rate of interest on loans. 

(ii) While the village rnahajan is the master of the ryot, there is 
open to the ryot only the alternatives of taking on credit whatever seed, 
cloth, cattle and food grain the former may be pleased to sell at his 
own price, or of buying for cash elsewhere the worst quality of every 
article, at exorbitant prices. It is of little advantage to buy the same 
article at the same fanciful price with the help of a loan from a co¬ 
operative society; the remedy is to buy from a wholesale trader and to 
give a joint order for the goods. This can be done if purchase 
societies are started in every village with a central organisation at the 
headquarter station of a Central Bank. Purchase societies for agricul¬ 
tural implements, seeds, and manures are of immediate necessity for 
any agricultural improvements that may be under contemplation. 

(iii) The present system of agricultural marketing requires 
thorough overhauling. It does not yield to the cultivator any legiti¬ 
mate return for his labour and capital. Well organised middlemen 
step in between a mass of unorganised producers and the market and 
swallow up all the profits. An ordinary cultivator is under the 
oppression of the rnahajan and dealer combined in one person who has 
unlimited opportunities of increasing his profits by all sorts of ques¬ 
tionable methods. The only organisation which can effectively meet 
the problem is a society formed for the sale of produce or stock, and 
until we can set up an organisation of that kind, the co-operative 
movement must be considered to he only a partial success. This is one 
of the means of uplifting the rural population. Of course, co-operative 
marketing is not an easy thing to organise and manage; it has its 
pitfalls like all other organisations, and it requires a careful study 
of the existing conditions of the business. In starting such an organi¬ 
sation the first object should be to concentrate attention on one or two 
major products of a locality and not make it a general produce-selling 
business. The narrower the scope to begin with the better, for it will 
enable the organiser to study the market, and to control the supply 
effectively. The usual course of development is to start a number of 
small organisations and then to federate them into bigger ones. I 
think we should start with a central organisation covering the area of 
a Central Bank, and after making some progress, and accustoming the 
people to the operations of the society, form small local organisations 
and affiliate them to the central one. 

(iv) Societies of this nature should be organised where large tracts 
of land are flooded each year. Rates of interest on loans to such 
societies should not exceed the bank rate. In this connection, I 
would point out that under the present Co-operative Societies Act, 
No. II of 1912, a co-operative society cannot spend more than ten per 
cent of its profits on the development side of the movement. If the 
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Act were so amended as to empower the societies to spend twenty-five 
sper cent, with a maximum of fifty per cent for such development 
works, some real benefit would be derived. The societies should 
further be authorised to incur such expenses, with the approval of the 
authorities of the Central Bank, instead of the Registrar, as at present. 
It ordinarily takes months together to get the sanction of the Registrar 
and by that time, in most cases, the need has passed. 

(v) This is not possible. 

(vi) Purchase societies mentioned under (ii) would serve the 
purpose. 

( d ) They have been a partial success but if the suggestions under 
■ (b) (i) were given effect to, the success would be greater. 


Oral Evidence. 


65,043. The Chairman. —Mr. Atkins, you are 
Agricultural Concern?—Yes. 


of the Dowiatport 


65,044. Are you the owner of this concern?—No, I am not. It is 
the property of Messrs. Begg Sutherland, Sugar Manufacturers. 

65,045. With regard to your answer to Question 3, has the intro¬ 
duction of the improved varieties of sugarcane made a great differ¬ 
ence to the industry ?—Yes, it has made a very great difference. As 
I have pointed out, it has increased the yield, as compared to the 
indigenous varieties grown by the tenants, at the lowest estimate 
! hy about a hundred per cent. 

65,046. Would it be too much to say that the introduction of these 
canes has in some areas saved the industry 1—-It has saved, I think, 
the Samastipur Sugar Company and most probably other sugar com¬ 
panies of which I have not much experience. But certainly it has 
been the salvation of the planters in my locality. 

65,047. Judging from this note of yours, your own work brings 
you into close personal contact with the cultivator !■ Y cs, 

65 048 In your experience has the cultivator been a little over- 
conservative in the matter of adopting these improved varieties ; — 
No I do not think so. If you demonstrate to him the possibilities 
■ of the cane he at once takes to it, because it is absolutely certain 
that these canes are far superior to the indigenous varieties. 

65 049 In your experience, is the cultivator frightened of the idea 
of trying a new cane?-I do not think he is frightened of trying a 
new can! once he sees what it can do; but it has first got to be 

shown to him. . , , 

60 050 What have you to tell the Commission about the propa¬ 
ganda service of the Agricultural Department ? Do you think their 
services are reaching the cultivator ?—No; I do not think they have 
got enough men to tackle the job; but it, is very importan . 

65,051. Have you any criticism to offer of th ® f gr ^ Cult ? r ¥ ^ 
rmrfment or of the officers carrying on propaganda ? No, I do not 
think I have except, as I have stated here, that to all intents and 
purposes they do not exist, because there are not enough men and 
there is not enough money. ... 

65,052. You think they do their best ?-Yes, more than their best. 
They’ do extraordinarily well. 

65,053. I understand that you have had considerable experience 
of co-operative credit societies? Yes. 

Mr. G. G. Athins. 
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65,054. Do you regard co-operative credit societies as the most 
hopeful means of dealing with the indebtedness of the ryot 1 —Yes, 
absolutely. As I have pointed out in my note, I think the rate of 
interest charged is rather high. 

65,055. Before you can hope to lend money at a substantially- 
lower rate of interest you have to be pretty certain of re-payment, 
in full at the proper time, have you not'?—I do not quite follow 
what you mean. 

65,056. I will put it in another way. In a society with which 
ycu are familiar is there much unpunctuality in repaying?—No,, 
very little; the legislation of the country is so powerful that a bad 
debt, taking the Central Bank for instance, is almost unknown. To- 
my knowledge a Central Bank has never yet been put into liquidation. 

65,057. How do you think a lower rate of interest could be financ¬ 
ed?—There should be direct transactions with, the Imperial Bank. 
At the presend moment, before the cultivator gets his money the Pro¬ 
vincial Bank makes a profit out of it, the Centra] Bank makes a 
profit out of it, the Co-operative Society makes a profit but of it,, 
and then it gets down to the ryot. He has got to pay all these pro¬ 
fits before he can get a loan. I think the Government of India Act 
II of 1912 should be amended. At the present moment there are- 
large numbers of societies in existence which have sufficient money 
in reserve to meet their working capital, but they are not permitted 
to utilise it in that way ; they have to take shares in the Provincial 
Bank and the Central Co-operative Bank, which to my mind is very 
bad indeed. Furthermore, a co-operative society cannot in any way 
derive any benefit from its reserves unless it goes into liquidation, 
and therefore that means that if a society has a reserve of about 
Ks. 2,000 and its working capital is Rs. 2.000 the best thing it can 
c’o is to go into liquidation, use its reserve for some public benefit 
and then reform itself into a society; it is a ridiculous state of affairs, 

I think. 

65,058. Looking for the moment at the existing co-operative system, 
do you suggest the elimination of one or more of the existing steps 
between the lender and the primary society, or do you suggest the 
extinction of the profit?—I think both. That is an economic ques¬ 
tion about the steps. I do not know how that would affect the credit. 
But I certainly think that a society which has got a large reserve- 
should be allowed to use that reserve and thereby reduce the interest 
which is being charged on loans, 

65,059. I am sure you realise the great difficulty of conducting 
any large business concern on the basis of absolute parity; you must 
make a slight profit or you are going to make a slight loss?—If a 
society has got a reserve capital of, say Rs. 3.000 and its needs are 
Rs. 3,000 in the year and it is made to invest that money in the 
Central Co-operative Bank or whatever it- may be, drawing an inter¬ 
est of something like 6 per cent while the members are paying 15| 
per cent for their borrowings, that does not seem to be a good 
principle. 

65,060. Do you attach great importance to the management of the 
primary society?—Yes. 

65,061. Do you think it is essential that the primary society 
should examine the circumstances of each applicant for a loan 1 —Yes. 

65,062. In your experience, is the management of primary socie¬ 
ties, judged by those standards, satisfactory?—Yes, in the majority 
of cases. 
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65,063. Are societies capable of providing their own management 
nr do they need supervision from above ?—They need supervison from 
above as far as the accounts go, but not for their internal organisa¬ 
tion. 

65,064. Have you known instances where local moneylenders work 
their way into societies and succeed in getting control ?—No, it very 
seldom happens. 

65,065. Have you come across many caseR of malfeasance 1 —Oc¬ 
casionally; human nature being what, it is, it does take place at times. 

65,066. Do you think that the cultivator is coming to have more 
and more confidence in the principle of co-operative credit ?- -Yes. 

65,067. You think it is extending?—Yes. 

65,068. Are you satisfied with the system of audit ?—Yes. There 
is not. enough time and the staff is not too big now. 

65,069. Not enough time is spent on the business of examining the 
books of each society?—The audit is all right, but they want more 
organisation; they want to do everything possible to make the move¬ 
ment spread. At the present moment the co-operative movement is 
very small, taking India as a whole. 

65,070. Do you find that membership in a co-operative credit 
society alters the whole outlook of the cultivator?—I do not think it 
alters his outlook so much as saves him from a state of penury. 

65,071. But would you agree that the educative value of the co¬ 
operative movement is at least as important as its purely economic 
aspect?—I think so, certainly. 

65,072. In your experience, are the best means being taken to 
exploit the educative possibilities of the oo-operative movement?— 
No, I do not think so at all. 

65,073. Do you think the ordinary member is instructed in the 
principles of co-operation?—Yes, up to a point; but there are vast 
possibilities of educating the cultivator, which I give in my note, 
which are not taken advantage of at all. 

65,074. In this district what is the next grade above the primary 
society in the organisation: district banks?—Guaranteeing unions. 

65,075. Do they hold annual meetings ?-They hold monthly meet¬ 
ings. 

65.076. In the vernacular ?—Yes, all in the. vernacular. 

65,077. Have you attended those meetings ?—Yes. 

65,078. Are they well conducted ?—Yes. 

65,079. So that in your view, I gather, the movement on the whole 
has helped in the district with which you are familiar 'Yes. 

65,080. Under the heading ‘Fertilisers’, you say that the only 
method you know and have adopted is to buy cowdung, that you have 
done this for the past three years and richly manured your lands 
at a minimum cost. Have you succeeded in persuading the culti¬ 
vator to sell this cowdung after collecting it?—Tt is a very difficult 
thing to start anything new in India, and especially in this part, 
hut as the result of continually persuading them, (I started about 
three years ago) now I have so much of this cowdung put up for 
Kile that I have to turn it away; I have manured the whole of my 
cultivation and I find there is a surplus, 

65,081. Do you get it sufficiently fresh?—Yes; as well as cowdung 
there is a good deal of village and street sweepings and refuse, which is 
all of value to the farm 

Mr. C. G. A thins. 
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65,082. Do you mix it. with straw ! —No, I put it on the. land as. 
it is. 

65,083. As you get it 1—Yes, it is put on to the land, then the 
cart loads are counted and we pay on that. 

65,084. How many acres do yon manure with cowdung in this 
way?— About six hundred acres. 

65,085. At what do you estimate the total weight of the cowdung 
used ?—The six hundred acres are manured at the rate of twenty 
cart loads per am e, and each cartload weighs about ten maunds. That 
makes a total of 120,000 inaunds or nearly 4,300 tons. 

65,086. Is that drawn from a very large district? —No, from a 
district of about eighty or ninety square miles. 

65,087. What do you pay for it?—It depends on the load, because 
cowdung brought from different, villages is paid for at different rates, 
but it works out at approximately ten annas a cart load; that is 
just about an anna a maund. 

65,088. Do you notice a marked rise in the fertility of the land 
that you have been manuring with cowdung? -Yes, certainly. 

65,089. What manure were you using before you got this cow¬ 
dung ?—I was using the farm-yard manure which was obtained from, 
rny own cattle, and green manuring, with superphosphates. 

65,090. Are you still using superphosphates?—No, because I find 
(hat cowdung is good and more economical. 

65,091. Are you still using green manure ?• On a very limited 
scale. 

65,092. Do you find that cowdung gives you practically all you want? 
—Yes, everything. 

65,093. Do you judge that the cultivators have managed io supply 
you with this without depriving themselves of fuel?—No, I do not 
think so; I think they deprive themselves of the fuel. Cowdung in. 
(his part of India is utilised mainly in the cold months of the year 
for the fire, not for cooking purposes; so that they remain cold at 
nights and sell their stuff to me instead. 

65,094. Is it your suggestion that it might be possible to save the 
cultivator from (he practice of burning cowdung if you bought the 
cowdung from him, powdered it, and sold it back to him No, I 
did not mean to imply that at all, because he would not buy it back. 
The people who collect the cowdung are old women and young 
children, and so on, who have not got any land at all. 

65,095. They get it off the roads and the cattle-grazing places, and' 
so on?—Yes. 

65,096. You do not get it from the ordinary good cultivator ?—No, 
not what remains on his fields; the droppings are taken by him; 
but what can be got on the roads and pastures can he gathered. 

65,097. Do you think there is any hope ot persuading the cultivators 
in this district to grow any fodder crop ? I fear not: not anything 
more than they grow at the present time. 

65,098. Their need of money crops is so great that they would not 
forego those?—No. 

65,099. So that you see no way out of this difficulty ?—No way- 
out of it, at all; we are ovct populated and over stocked with emaciat¬ 
ed cattle. 

65,100. Are there any rural betterment societies on a co operativa. 

isis in your district i —None at all. 
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65.101. That is a direction in which you would like to see develop¬ 
ment? —Yes, certainly. 

65.102. What view do you form of the drinking-water supply of 
the villages 2 Have you ever examined that question ?—I think it is 
very bad; the type of well that exists is conducive to all kinds.of 
•contamination. 

65.103. What type of well exists?—The ordinary well without any 
guard to it. 

65.104. Not the step well 1 —No. 

65.105. You mean the sort of well into which the water drains back 
if any is spilt on the edge ?—Yes. 

65.106. Do you think that is a direction in which an effort should 
be made to improve the conditions in which people live?—Yes, I 
think legislation on that point would be advisable, to the effect that 
a man should not be able to put up a new well except of a stereo¬ 
typed kind. 

65.107. You would make it apply to new wells but not to old?— 
Yes; I think it would be difficult to make it apply to old wells, be¬ 
cause nobody owns old wells,, but a man who constructs a new well 
could be compelled to make a sanitary well. 

65.108. Do old wells last for ever, or would your suggestion in 
time bring about an improvement in the type of wells?—I think so, 
because old wells do not last for ever; they fall in and have to be 
repaired, and I suggest that no old well should be repaired unless 
it was according to a certain plan. 

65.109. The Raja of Parlakimedi. —In your statement you say that 
-a great deal of corruption exists among railway stationmasters, result¬ 
ing in untimely supply of wagons to ryots ?—Yes. 

65.110. Has any complaint been made to the authorities ?—Yes, 
we have complained, mostly verbally by seeing them, but with no 
result whatever. 

65.111. Do these complaints go right up to the top ?—I do not 
know; it is generally with the District Traffic Superintendents that 
one deals. 

65.112. Is no notice taken even of written complaints?—No. 

65.113. Then is it hopeless to attempt to make any improvement?— 
No, I do not think it is hopeless; I think it is possible with the 
Government stepping in and making it unpleasant for these rail¬ 
way officials who do it. They are very autocratic; it is very diffi¬ 
cult to get any good result out of complaints to railway officials, I 
find, 

65.114. Have you on any occasion made a complaint to ths author¬ 
ities?—Yes, I am sure I have. 

65.115. Did they take any notice of that?—No, the only thing 
that happened or. that occasion I think was that the stationmaster 
"was transferred. 

65.116. Was the new man any better?—No, he was just as bad. 

65.117. Then you speak of the condition* of the roads?—Yes, that 
is a very important thing; I lay great emphasis on it; everybody 
•likes to have good roads, and I think the fact that the roads are in 
-such a disgraceful state for the bullock cart traffic militates again.' 
the cultivator getting the best prices for his produce. 

Mr. C. G. Atkins. 
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65.118. Under whose management are the roads nowt—Under the- 
district and-local hoards. In some areas, as I say, the villages are- 
entirely isolated for many months in the year. 

65.119. Owing to lack of communications 1—Yes. 

65.120. What prevents the ryots from becoming members of those’ 
boards ?—One has to be elected a member, and the ordinary ryot 
Las not got enough influence, or he does not care very much about 
it. It is generally the landlords and the gentry of the place, who 
own motor cars, who are members of the district boards, and they 
naturally want good roads for themselves. 

65.121. But some of the wealthy ryots are rich enough to stand, 
for election, are they not 1 —Yes, some of them are. 

65.122. Especially the village munsiffsl —Yes, but, as I say, they 
are landlords and the gentry of the place; they get in. 

65.123. Do they ever attempt to safeguard the interests of the- 
ryots in that direction at all 1 —No, I think there has been no move¬ 
ment in that direction at all; I think it is because they want to ¬ 
t-ravel in comfort themselves. 

65.124. Have you ever attempted to speak to the ryots with a view 
to their trying to return somebody who would safeguard their 
interests?—No, because I am afraid that even if they did they would 
find the. majority against them on these boards. 

65.125. It is different in other parts of India 1 —Yes, I know it is 
quite different in other parts of India. 

65.126. For instance, there are a’ large number of ryots on my 
local hoard, and the interests of the ryots are well safeguarded ?—Yes, 

I think in my district the ryots have their interests safeguarded to 
a certain extent, except in regard to roads. 

65.127. Is there a copious supply of fuel in these parts?—Yes, 
there is quite a good supply of fuel for the needs of the cultivators 
for cooking purposes. 

65.128. Where is the supply got from 1 Is it got from tops and-: 
the like?—Yes, from small tops and twigs and also from the stalks 
of maize, stalks of rahar and that sort of thing. They burn these 
things and it meets the demand. 

65.129. There are no plantations for the supply of fuel 1 —I think 
not. I do not think, however, that it is a serious public need at all. 

65.130. Do you not think that there would be more material avail¬ 
able for manuring if plantations for the supply of fuel were en¬ 
couraged ?—I have never given serious consideration to that aspect. 
Perhaps it would, but I do not think that it is possible, with the 
congestion of humanity that exists in this part of the world. 

65.131. There is still a great deal of open country, that is, unculti¬ 
vated areas?—Yes, but they are a long way off from the villages, and' 
then again the freight would be prohibitive for the ordinary cultivator- 

65.132. What about the medical aid which cultivators receive ? Is 
it sufficient ?—I think that it is extremely insufficient at the present 
moment. Where I live there happens to be a town which has a 
municipality and the only dispensary in the locality, and they treaty 
I think, 25,000 cases a year and spend about Rs. 600 on medicines. 
So that each patient must get very little in the way of medicine. 

66.133. Are such dispensaries run by the local boards?—This- 

oensary is run by the municipality. 



35.134. Do they get any contribution from the district board 1 — 
Yes, a very sma/U contribution. 

65.135. So that, in this direction, the district board does not show- 
sufficient interest 1 —No, the attention is very inadequate and in my 
opinion it is a scandal. 

65.136. What about education ? Do they show any interest in that 
line?—Yes, education is spreading considerably by the aid of co¬ 
operative schools. 

65.137. Up to what standards do they teach in these co-operative 
schools 1 —The teaching is very elementary, being up to the primary 
Standard. 

65.138. Does the district or the local board contribute anything 
towards their upkeep ?—No. 

65.139. Where do they get the funds from then ?—From the ten 
per cent profits of the society. 

65.140. Do you know of a'ny case where a society has applied for 
help 1 —Yes. It is a very difficult thing to get any help out of the 
district boards for education in connection with co-operative schools. 

T have tried it myself but failed. 

65.141. Sir Jam#,? MacKenna .—What is the local custom when a 
district or local board road passes through a sugar or an indigo 
estate which is privately owned?—If it is a privately owned estate 
they can prohibit all traffic. 

65.142. What I mean is, where you have part of a public road 
running through an estate, what is the arrangement as to upkeep 1 — 
They are now all repaired by the district or local boards under 
contractors. 

65.143. Is that a new custom ?- -Yes. 

65.144. What was the old custom ?—The old custom usually was 
for the indigo factory to maintain the road. 

65.145. Did they get a grant from the district board for the pur¬ 
pose 1 —Yes. 

65,143. And were the portions of the road inside the estate better 
than those outside ?•—Very probably. 

65.147. That is to say, the planters spent a little more than they 
got ?—Yes. 

65.148. When you say that you are not entirely satisfied with 
the services rendered by the Agricultural Department, do you refer 
to the Agricultural Department of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa ?—Yes. 

65,149- What is the attitude of the residents on this side of the 
river to the Agricultural Department? Do they look to the Imperial 
Department at Pusa for help or do they look to the department 
of the Bihar Government?—Well, they look to Pusa, as a matter of 
fact, because the other department is so far removed from here that 
they never hear of it. 

65.150. If you had an agricultural problem where would you go ?— 
I would go to Pusa. 

65.151. Do you expect Pusa to carry on local propaganda and 
demonstration just as a i provincial department would do?—Yes, I 
think it would be very useful. 

65.152. It would he useful, but would it be expedient from th 
point of view of the central research institute of the Government 
India mixing itself up with work which should properly be < 
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by the local department 1 —Well, I think that it should t 0 a limited 
extent. There are wonderful ways of doing propaganda work, and 
■we have got here, in this pairt of the country, European planters 
who follow up the advice which Pusa gives them and that I consider 
is a very fine advertising agency. 

65.153. Do you think that the work of the European planters has 
=an effect on the cultivators "in the neighbourhood ?—Certainly. This 
is especially the case with regard to canes. Next year I suppose 
there will not be any canes of the indigenous variety left. 

65.154. Professor Gangulee. —We have been told that the Indian 
ryots are exceptionally conservative but, as you said, if the example 
is shown to them by the European planters they readily take to 
Coimbatore canes?—Yes. And also it is not just ordinary example; 
•there must be a little bit of propaganda work and things have been 
so arranged in this part of the world that the planter gets a royalty 
•on canes which are produced from his area and it is to his interest 
■to get t'he ryot to grow the cane. 

65.155. So then it is not merely a question of example; it is also 
Intensive propaganda on the part of the European planters?—Yes. 

65.156. What is the nature of the propaganda they do ?—Personal¬ 
ly I have held meetings in villages and I have distributed pamphlets 
by the thousand and also conducted field demonstrations. 

65.157. Were these meetings well attended 1— Yes. 

65.158. Are these pamphlets in the vernacular ?—Yes, chiefly deal¬ 
ing with Coimbatore canes. The pamphlets are useful and well 
iread. 

'65,159. -So that illiteracy is not at a'll a handicap in that case?— 
No. 

65.160. You have found out that it works well ?—Yes. 

65.161. Would yoa tell the Commission what assistance you have 
received, if any, either from the department at Pusa or from the 
"Bihar and Orissa; department ?—We have obtained help from Pusa 
m the cane which I grow. That has helped the European planter 
•to develop in many cases arid now cane is being grown extensively 
by the ryots and they are also sharing in the spoils. 

65.162. So, with regard to the variety of cane, you have benefited 
greatly by the help of the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

65.163. And in methods of cultivation ?—I do the ordinary plough¬ 
ing, keep the land fallow for a year and then plant cane and then 
keep it fallow again, after which I manure the land and then grow 
cane again. I have done that regularly for the last four years and 
'I have got the finest crop that I have ever seen on my land at the 
present moment. 

65.164. Is any new manure being introduced?—No. I have tried 
•experiments, but they are not conclusive, yet. So far I have stuck 
to cowdung. 

65.165. Has any manure been suggested by the Agricultural De¬ 
partment and have you found that successful?—Yes, it has been 
successful, but I find that I can get my results at a smaller cost from 
the refuse that I can buy locally. 

65.166. You have an abundant supply of cowdung ?—Yes. 

’5,167. I take it that your experience of Indian agriculture is 
ned to this Province?—Yes, entirely. 
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65.168. Could you tell the Commission what definite change or 
changes you have noticed in the practice of the cultivators, say, 
during the last ten years?—Changes are very slow in India, but 1 
rave noticed one change, which is that they are now adopting the 
iron plough. That was not suggested by the department, -but was 
introduced by the. planters themselves. As a matter of fact it was 
originally suggested by the department, but we modified the type of 
plough suggested because it was a little too heavy for the local 
draught animals. 

65.169. So. that the credit for that goes to the planters?-—Yes. 
1 hen there is the introduction of better-yielding wheats and more 
prolific canes and things of that kind. 

65.170. Is it your opinion that, there is a demand for agricultural 
education?—There is no demand now because they are completely 
ignorant of it, but the demand would arise as soon as they could be 
made to see and realise the benefits of it. 

65.171. In other words, the demand has to be created by stimulat¬ 
ing their interest?—Yes. 

65.172. You make a very interesting suggestion to the effect that 
the co-operative movement should take part in the dissemination of 
knowledge. Have you any experience of the co-operative movement 
in this Province ?—Yes, I am chairman of the largest co-operative 
bank -in the Province. 

65.173. Are you in touch with the primary societies?—Yes. 

65.174. Is this co-operative movement a people’s movement?—Yes, 
it is entirely self-governing. They have been educated to such an 
extent that the whole thing lies in the hands of the Board of 
Directors the members of which arc all Indians with the. exception 
of myself, and I do not do very much administrative work because 
it is better for them to run their own show. I simply give advice 
and counsel to them. 

65.175. These are chiefly credit societies ?—Yes. 

65.176. Are there any other activities emanating from this move¬ 
ment ?—Well, the only activity which has emanated therefrom is the 
fact that it has made the people less indebted and has increased; 
their well-being financially. 

65.177. Have you no sale society?—No. 

65.178. No educational movement?—Yes, they are starting a. 

school. 

65.179. Could you tell us the amount of road cess that you get 
from this Province?--! cannot tell you exactly, but it goes into many 
lakhs of rupees. The amount payable by a ryot is half an ainna in 
the rupee according to his rent, and half an anna is paid by the 
landlord. It comes to one anna in the rupee, paid by both parties. 

65.180. Have you any idea as to how the money from the road 
cess is spent at the present moment?—It is spent on roads to a large 
extent. 

65.181. Is it earmarked for road improvement?—I think so; it is. 
also utilised for wells and other things of general public utility. 

65.182. So the district boards have the question of better roads 
well in view, but still there are not adequate roads in the district?— 
The money is spent chiefly on main roads and not on inter-village 
i-ommunications. 

65.183. Judging from the success that you had in the introd 
lion of Coimbatore canes, chiefly through the efforts of the plan' 
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1 gather there is a great deal of scope for adult agricultural educa¬ 
tion in your Province 1 —Yes. 

65.184. Has the co-operative movement taken part in that 1— -No, 
the reason being that we are not allowed to spend the money which 
as available. 

65.185. Is there any great scope for irrigation in this Province '?— 
Yes, I think so. 

65.186. Is there scope for well irrigation ?—-I would not advocate 
well irrigation or tank irrigation because it would mean that half 
the countryside would be utilised in making wells and tanks, but I 
would suggest pipe lines from the rivers, with pumping stations. 

65.187. Do you lend money to the ryots '?•—Ho. 1 give out cane 

advances, that is all. 

63.188. Do you give them fertilisers?—No. 

65.189. You give them only cane setts on the condition that they 
supply you with cane ?—I make no condition, but they generally do. 

65.190. To what extent does the village mahajan still dominate the 
village ?—Where there is no co-operative society, he dominates it a 
great deal. He gets large sums of money out of the ryots dishonestly, 
and so on, and he is a power in the village. 

65.191. Are you in touch with the Department of Agriculture in 
Bihar and Orissa ? Do yon meet the Director of Agriculture ^—I am 
In touch with him to a very small extent because he lives in Ranchi 
and that is a long way off. We are not in as close touch with him as 
we are, for instance, with Pusa. 

65.192. He has never paid a visit to your agricultural concern ?— 
He has not yet paid a visit, but I hope he will one day. 

05,103. Mr. Calvert .— In your note you suggest that the Co-operative 
■Central Bank might take control of agricultural education. Are these 
■Central Banks directed by people who are in sympathy with the rural 
classes 1 —Yes. 

65.194. Do you think they would select the teachers you would like 
■them to select ?—Yes. 

65.195. You know the roster system on railways. The station- 
master is supposed to maintain a roster on which all applications for 
wagons are entered in turn and the wagons are supplied according to 
that order on the roster. I gather that system has proved a failure 1 — 
It does not work. I do not think it is in operation at all. It is entirely 
within the stationmaster’s power to allot wagons to whomsoever he 
likes; he lays down his own rules. 

65.196. We have been told that it is a perfect arrangement?— 

Nothing could be more imperfect from the public point of view. 

65.197. You suggest that if taccavi is distributed it should be given 
through co-operative societies ?—Yes. 

65.198. Do you not think there will be trouble in recovering the 
money, because Government possess special powers of recovering which 
the co-operative societies do nob ?—The co-operative societies do possess 
that power. They have got a specific procedure under the local Act, 
in the same way as the Government have.. 

65.199. With regard to the question of redemption of loans, is there 
>y difficulty raised by the mortgagee if the mortgagor wishes to redeem 

mortgage ?—There is a very serious difficulty, because the debtor 
't allowed to pay off his debt in instalments. He must pay the 
amount. 
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65.200. And if he wants to redeem he has to bring a regular suit ?— 
Yes. 

65.201. Would you like to see some Act empowering him to redeem his 
mortgage ?—The man who is in debt is not permitted to liquidate his 
debt in small instalments. But if he were permitted to do that in 
the same way as they do in the case of co-operative societies, it would 
facilitate his getting out of debt in due course. If he borrows Rs. 100 
he has never with him Its. 100 to pay it back Wbat he does is to 
borrow Rs. 100 to pay back this Its. 100. 

65.202. When he has this Rs. 100, does the mortgagee put obstacles 
in the way of its payment ?—He does if the loan is a satisfactory one. 

65.203. Does the cultivator want work in his slack season or is he 
content to be unemployed ?—I do not think he minds his unemploy¬ 
ment very much. At the present moment he has got no work and he 
is quite happy to sit idle, doing nothing or next to nothing. He attends 
to his cattle and that kind of thing. 

65.204. With regard to this question of co-operation, T think its 
answer to the Chairman you were referring to some local ruling requir¬ 
ing the reserves of primary societies to be invested in the Central 
Bank 1 —What I was referring to was the fact that a society is not 
permitted to spend more than ten per cent of its profits. That is; 
according to an All-India Act. 

65.205. Is there a local rule which says that the whole fund must 
be invested in the Central Bank l— 1 That is the provincial Act. 

65.206. You would like to see, if possible, every primary society 
utilise those reserves in its own business, as is the case in other Pro¬ 
vinces 1 —They have got a board of directors for every society which is 
affiliated to a guaranteeing union. The guaranteeing union has also 
got its hoard of directors and the guaranteeing union is affiliated to a 
Central Bank which has also got its hoard of directors. If all these 
boards of directors wish to spend their monies in a certain way, I 
think it is very hard on them not to be permitted to do so either by 
the Registrar or by the Government. They ought to have control over 
fifty per cent of their reserves. 

65.207. Do you think that could be done without risking the stability 
of the societies 1 —I certainly think it could be done and it would make 
the movement very much more popular. 

65.208. It will rather tend to lower the reserves ?—The reserve will 
have fifty per cent of the amount that goes in to build it up year by 
year. These reserves are so big in some of the societies that they 
need not borrow a single pie from any outside body, but they are not 
allowed to get any benefit from them. Why should they not be allowed 
to spend that reserve on, say, improving the village sanitation or build¬ 
ing wells or things of that kind 1 

65.209. Would you give them that extra power, from ten per cent 
to fifty per cent straightaway, or would you confine it to a society of 
ten years’ standing?—I should say that where the society’s reserves are 
equal to its working capital, it should be given that power. The 
stability of the society is in no way seriously affected, because you 
start a society on the stability and the credit of its land. The society 
has no reserves when you first start it. 

65.210. Mr. Kama!. —You suggest that agriculture could be made 
attractive to middle class youths if Government lands were given ir 
allotments for such use and also if Government aided them finandalH 
—Yes. 

Mr. C. G. Atkins. 
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63.211. I -would like to ask you about the financial aspect of your 
proposal. It is a question of finding fertile lands and of finding 
finance; do you agree with that?—Yes. 

65.212. Now, you are managing or cultivating an estate of something 
like 1,600 acres ?—Yes. 

65.213. For these allotments to middle class youths I presume you 
mean smaller allotments than such vast estates ?—Yes. 

65.214. What size of allotment would you propose ?—I should think 
that for a middle class youth in this part of the world a ten acre plot 
would be attractive. 

65.215. If it were to be a ten acre plot, do you think it would be 
an economic size for these middle class youths to manage?—Yes. 

65.216. Can they make money out of it if it is only a ten acre plot?— 
1 am judging the quality of the land according to the quality of my 
own land; it depends on the fertility of the land; if the land is less 
fertile than it is in this part of the world, which it is as a rule, then 
■perhaps a bigger plot, say, of fifteen acres, will be better. 

65.217. Professor Gangulee. —Assuming that the crops are money 
corps ?—Yes. 

65.218. Mr. Karnat. —If it is less fertile, it is not worth \yhile 
asking the middle class youths to go and cultivate such land ?—The 
land in other parts of tiie country cannot be so fertile as it is in 
this very rich part of India. In that ease, give him double the size 
He may be able to get an income of Rs. 100 an acre if the land bti 
here, but in other parts of the country he may be able to get only 
Rs. 70 an acre. So all you have got to do is to double the area of 
land given to him. 

65.219. Assuming, therefore, that the fertility is a normal one, and 
■assuming further that they have, say, a ten acre plot, how r many 
middle class youths wrnuld you provide for in a district?—It depends 
on the amount of land available. 

65.220. Does it depend on the amount of land available or on the 
money available ?—Both. 

65.221. To make these ten acre plots an economic success, how 
much capital do you think, from your experience, would be necessary 
for these middle class young men ?—That is a question I am not in a 
position to answer, because the conditions that prevail in the other 
Provinces are different from those prevailing in my Province. That 
question would have to be examined, on the spot, I think, before it 
could be determined. But I do not think it will be very heavy. 

65.222. Could you give me just a rough idea of the amount?—If a 
middle class youth could provide himself with a pair of bullocks and a 
plough, I think he could make a start on a ten acre plot with about 
Rs. 250. 

65.223. You think he can make a decent living out of ten acres of 
land, with a capital of Rs. 250 ?—Yes. 

65.224. Government are, according to your suggestion, to give this 
aid in a large number of cases ?—They should start on a small scale, 
in an experimental way, to see how it succeeds, and if it proves sue- 
"cessful go for it absolutely as hard as they can. We want to colonise 
these boys, and that is within Government’s power, to my mind. 

65.225. Professor Gangulee. —Have you adequate land ?—Yes, but 
iot in this part of the Province; you would have to settle them in 

dside holdings in different parts of the Province. 
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65.226. Mr, Kama!,, —As you know, Government money is of course 
the taxpayers’ money, your money and my money. Should Govern- 
meat venture R-s. 250 per boy, to a large number of boys if the boys 
have no experience of agriculture ?—My suggestion is that you should' 
start with approved lads only, who have had a certain amount of agri¬ 
cultural training, 

65.227. I am not asking you about the training; I am concerned with 
the experience; mere training does not guarantee that a boy will make 
a success of the enterprise %—I think the Indian youth here of, say, 
twenty years of age has gained a good deal of experience of agriculture- 
by simply seeing, his father work his own land. 

65,226. Do you mean to say that educated middle class young men 
cannot find Ks. 250 if they are confident that they can make some 
profit out of it?—First of all, the middle class youth does not know 
that he can get this land. He cannot get it. As a rule he has not got 
the enterprise in him, he has not got the push. You will require pro¬ 
paganda work to get these people and, I will not say drive them, but 
induce them to go out, and if you promise them Its. 250 they will go 
out there, and it will be a success, to my mind. 

65.229. Do you mean to say that a young man who starts on a course 
of agricultural education feels that he will get no land, if he wants 
to have it, or that he will not get capital 1 —He feels that he will not 
have the land, to begin with. 

65.230. He thinks he will get the capital?—His father may have 
the capital, but he cannot get the land. 

65.231. There is a dearth of land 1 —Yes, very much so. 

65.232. Supposing you bring into agriculture (I do not want to use- 
the word drive) a large number of these middle-class young men, 
you may thereby increase the pressure of the population engaged in 
agriculture from seventy per cent as at present, to say, eighty per 
cent; will that he, ultimately desirable in the interests of agriculture? 
—I certainly think so. 

65.233. You think there would be no necessity to relieve this pres¬ 
sure, in order to make agriculture really paying?—No. 

65.234. And people would really be able to make a decent living out 
of agriculture ?—Yes. 

65.235. You think there would be no hardship to those who are 
already engaged in agriculture ?•—No. I cannot see that any bad 
result can be derived from bringing uncultivated land into cultivation, 
and by inducing the people who are now looking for jobs on Rs. 20 or 
Rs. 30 as clerks to go back to the land. 

65.236. You want to add to the agricultural population and increase 
it from seventy per cent to eighty per cent 1 —They are agriculturists 
now in a sort of way; their mainstay is from agriculture, but there is 
not enough land to go round; you relieve one portion which is over¬ 
crowded and put the surplus into another area which is uncultivated. 

I cannot help thinking that that is desirable, 

65.237. By adding ten per cent to the seventy per cent now 
engaged in agriculture, will you be giving the eighty per cent a decent 
standard of living?—Yes, I think so. 

65.238. Sir Thomas Middleton : You refer to the fact that heavy- 
yielding crops such as Pusa wheats, if cultivated on a soil which i f 
not rich, take the heart out of the land in the first year ?—Yes. 

Mr. G. G. Atkins. 



65.239. Have you seen this happen?—I hare experience of it. I 
■distributed Pusa wheats, and in my own locality I have Been what 
they have done. The ryots gave the land the same treatment as they 
gave it for their own food crops; in the first year there was a b um per 
crop of wheat, but the crop that followed was a failure, end for that 
reason they do not now grow Pusa wheat in my area. 

66.240. What crops follow wheat?—Maize generally, and rahar or 
chillies, but chillies v$ry seldom ; generally maize and rahar. 

65.241. When was the maize sown after the wheat ?—At the break 
of the rains. The wheat is harvested in March and the maize is sown 
about June. 

65.242. You have seen the effect on both maize and rahar ?—Yes, 1 
have had it myself. It is a peculiar thing that the Indian cultivator 
here will pay a great deal of attention to heavy-yielding crops such 
as tobacco, chillies and sugarcane; he will put all the manure that is 
available on to these lands, but for these food crops he is just content 
to plough the land, sow it, and hope for a return sufficient to feed 
him. 

65.243. You say that fodder shortage exists from December to 15th 
March; what happens after the 16th of March ?—The winter harvest¬ 
ing comes in then, and they have the straw to feed the cattle with. 

65.244. Do the cattle get anything but wheat Btraw ?—There are 

various other crops too 

65.245. How do they feed cattle after the 15th of March ?—On the 
straw of the crops that have Been threshed. 

65.246. How many pairs of plough bullocks do you require for the 
1,600 acres of land under your management?—I have got thirty-five 
.pairs of bullocks and f< ur tractors 

05,247. How many pairs of bullocks arc saved by a tractor?—No 
bullock is saved by tractors; even when we have tractors we still 
keep on the bullocks; you cannot altogether supplant bullocks by 
tractors, because there arc certain jobs that yon must do with bullocks. 
In the ordinary course of events we. increased our cultivation a good 
deal, and that was the reason why we did not reduce our bullocks. 
It iB difficult to compare the one with the other, because the work 
-done by a tractor cannot be accomplished by any number of bullocks. 

65.248. Could you cultivate the 1,600 acres of land under your 
management if you had nothing but bullocks ?—No. Out of the 1,600 
acres, I do not cultivate the whole of the land myself; a certain 
amount of that is let out on lease; it goes in rotation. 

65.249. Will you toll us how you feed your own bullocks?—On 
silage, sugarcane tops, and mostly by oat straw and oats 

65.250. When they are gettin® straw and working hard, what 
allowance of oats do you give?—Two seem per day per head, and 
as much straw as they can eat, with a little bit of oilcake. 

85.251. When oats are not available, is there any other grain to 
use ?—Oats are always available with me. 

65.252. Dr. Ryder : You have been a member of the Bihar Legis- 

ive Council ?—'Yes. 
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65.253. And you are, I understand, a member of the district board %' 
—I am a member of the municipality. 

65.254. You refer to the condition of the roads and you say that' 
there is one road for motor traffic and another road for cart traffic. 
Would it make much difference if the traffic were interchanged, that 
is, if the motor traffic were transferred to the cart roads 1 —It would' 
make a considerable difference to the motor traffic; I should think it 
would cease to exist. 

65.255. You have a wide knowledge of the agricultural conditions 
in this part of India?—Yes. 

65.256. It is suggested that, among other causes which prevent 
the cultivator from repaying his debt, one cause is his excessive use 
of ganja. That view is given in the evidence submitted by the Indian 
Association of- Agricultural Officers. You cannot say from personal 
experience if it is right?—I cannot; I should not think that was the 
cause of it; it has never struck me. 

65.257. You have an estate of about 1,600 acres ?—Yes. 

65.258. How much peish cush or Government land revenue do you 
pay 1 —I think I pay about Rs. 3,000 a year. 

65.259. If I am not too inquisitive, bow much do you make a year 
per acre on an average? It you do not wish to reveal the state of’ 
your finances, I do not wish to press you?—That does net affect my 
finances. I should think, on the average, there is a profit anyhow 
of about Rs, 40,000 in 1,3e year; if you divide it by 1,600, you will’ 
get the figure. That is the profit: the income would be different to 
that, on account of the overhead charges. 

65.260. Can you tell me whether a large amount of money is spent 
in this district or in the neighbouring districts at the time of the 
elections to the district board ? —If you are referring tc money spent- 
on elections, a, great deal of money is spent. 

65.261. Professor Gangulce : Have you had occasion to study the 
existing system of marketing of agricultural produce ?—The only- 
system that prevails is that the mahajan, as a rule, is the purchaser 
of the products. 

65.262. Have you yourself studied this question ?— No , I have not. 

65.263. You could not supply the Commission with any definite- 
information with regard to the existing system of marketing rf agri¬ 
cultural produce in this Province '?—No. 

65.264. Sir Henry Lawrence : What is the rental value of an acre 
of land?—I pay to the landlord approximately Rs. 5-8-0 an ace; ik 
varies from Rs. 5 to Rs 6. 

65.265. What is the rate, if you let out your land to your tenant?' 
—That, of course, varies; with me the rate is rather low; I let it out, 
on an average, for Rs. 30 an acre, 

65.266. The Raja of ParJakimedi : It does not depend on the crop 
the tenant grows ?—No, with me it does not. I believe that practice 
does exist in other parts; if you manure the land and the tenant 
grows tobacco or chillies, he has tc pay a higher rent. 

65.267. You do not billow that system?—No. I cultivate as much- 
as I can do myself, personally; all lands that are not worth my per¬ 
sonal attention, I let cut. 

{The witness withdrew .) 

Mr. O'. G. A thins. 
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Babu GANGA VISHNU, Planter, Muzaffarpur, 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1 . — Research — (a) The research organisations identified 
with the welfare of the agriculturists, as they at present; stand, require 
a good deal of supplementing to meet the increasing demands of an 
all round agriculturist country like India. 

The scientific researefies which have proved so beneficial in pro¬ 
viding efficient varieties of seeds for the staple crops, in combating 
diseases and in diverse other ways are not carried on very elaborately 
because of the paucity of research centres. 

To provide for the growing agricultural demands, I would suggest 
(hat each Province should possess a well-organised and efficient agri¬ 
cultural department having at least one representative in each thana 
of a district. In conjunction with this department, every Province 
should have a well-equipped research centre which should study and 
specialise in the particular conditions of the soil, the climatic condi¬ 
tions and other agricultural requirements of the Provmce I would 
like the works of these provincial research centres to be co-ordinated, 
supervised and directed by an Imperial institute like the one we have 
at Pusa, 

Question 2.—Agbicultukat Education.— / i) I do not think the 
supply, either of teachers or institutions, is sufficient for their pur¬ 
pose. 

(ii) All districts with which I am personally acquainted suffer from 
a dearth of teaching facilities. 

(iii) Yes, India is a country where even now hereditary professions 1 
flourish. Teachers drawn from the agricultural classes would soon 
learn their work and would prove to be more efficient in imparting 
their knowledge to people of their own class. 

(viii) I consider school farms where practical demonstrations are 
carried out to be the one agency necessary and efficient for imparting 
agricultural education. At the same time, the instruction given to 
the students on these farms must be strictly vocational; the students 
must be made to cultivate land themselves and thus acquire practical 
knowledge of the agricultural operations in their different stages. 
These farms should form part of any middle vernacular school which 
happened to be stationed at the headquarters of a thana and should 
be maintained by the district board to which the school belongs. 

(ix) I cannot speak of students who have received higher educa¬ 
tion, have graduated and thus require a fat berth to start with; but 
many students, who have received a course of training at some agri¬ 
cultural school or institute, either start on their own account or get 
employment with those who have big farms to look after. 

(x) I think the attraction is just the other way. The economic 
conditions prevailing in the country, the difficulty of earning a decent 
livelihood, the increasing number of the middle-class unemployed, are 
factors sending people back to the land in very large numbers. Every¬ 
where one finds the pressure on the land increasing day by day. This 
is evidenced by the high prices obtained for arable land. In Haji- 
pur, a sub-division of the Muzaffarpur district, an acre of land has 
even fetched fourteen hundred rupees, though that is no doubt a 

eeord price. 
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(xii) The tenantry as a class in this country are always eager to 
pick up any morsel of knowledge or instruction which would enable 
them to get a better return from their land. They only require practical 
demonstrations, tried under cultivators’ conditions, to adopt new and 
improved methods. For this purpose demonstration farms should be 
spread all over the • country. This would also popularise adult educa¬ 
tion in rural tracts. 

' Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(«.) Practical de¬ 
monstrations accompanied by direct instructions. 

( b) These demonstrations, to be effective, should be brought to the 
very doors of the cultivators. For this purpose I would suggest the 
establishment of demonstration plots in the ryot's own land and attach¬ 
ing plots to vernacular middle schools with an area and equipment 
sufficient for practical training. 

(c) The tenants are sure to take expert advice if it comes within 
their means to adopt it and they have had a practical demonstration 
of its utility. 

(d) I would mention the striking successes achieved in wheat and 
sugarcane by the supply of improved varieties and by practical demons¬ 
trations carried on in Pusa. They have l’evolutionised the cultivation of 
sugarcane. It is not many years since sugarcane was grown in these 
tracts only as a fodder and, on a limited scale, to make gur (raw 
sugar). With the advent of Co. 213 and 214, and other varieties suit¬ 
ed for every description of soil and climatic conditions, and practical 
■instructions for trench sowings and other details, one finds this crop 
extending on every side. Now the demand for seed at times exceeds 
the supply. The Sugar Bureau at Pusa has done yeoman service 
in spreading the cultivation of sugarcane and we all feel beholden to 
it for introducing this rich crop. 

Question 5.—-Finance.— (a) Co-operative societies are providing a 
good agency for financing the agricultural operations of the culti¬ 
vators. That these societies have not made rapid strides is due, in 
my humble opinion, to their inability to secure the sympathy and co¬ 
operation of the landholders. I need not enter into the causes which 
have lod to this inertia of the landholders towards the co-operative 
movement. 

Question 6.—Agricultural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) The main causes 
of borrowing are: The higher standard of life which the tenants 
now affect, their spendthrift ways, lavish expenses over marriages 
and other ceremonial occasions, as also their bent for litiga¬ 
tion, which is the bane of this country. But then I must 
remark that the indebtedness is not so very general as premised lb 
the question; it affects largely tenants who hold small areas of land. 
At the same time there are certain classes and castes of tenants in 
our parts, who are very smart in husbanding their resources and piling- 
up their hoards and are becoming small landholders on their own 
account. 

(ii) The sources of credit are their land, their ornaments and other 
movable property of value. 

(iii) Their improvident ways and also the failure of crops. 

(6) All three measures suggested in the question are useful, but, 
to me, the most efficacious seems to be the application of the Usurious 
Loans Act, 

(c) Restricting or controlling the credit of cultivators, though whole¬ 
some in itself, is a measure which, I am afraid, will not prove ex 
pedient in the present state of the country as it would be pointed 

Babu Ganges Vishnu. 
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by interested parties as a further encroachment on their rights and 
freedom of action and would provide a ready handle for agitation. 

Question 7.—Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) In my opinion it 
seems quite hopeless to stop fragmentation of holdings. The Hindu 
law of succession prevailing in these parts helps the sub-division; but 
the potent and primary cause is the right now being yielded to the 
tenants, under the pressure of case law, to partition or otherwise 
encumber their holdings. The legislatures are also inclined to give 
them the absolute right of alienating their holdings. 

Question 6. -“Irrigation.' —(a) In my opinion, irrigation consti¬ 
tutes the crux of the whole question of agricultural improvement. 
Water-supply is the principal limiting factor in crop production. With¬ 
out the supply of water being assured I consider agriculture to be a 
speculation and not an organised industry. I would mention my own 
district of Muzaffarpur and its sister district, Darbhanga, where the 
tenants wistfully look towards the sky for opportune rains and a 
propitious monsoon, the failure of which means the ruin of their 
capital and labour for a full season. There is no scheme of irriga¬ 
tion capable of assuring this dire necessity of the people. What is 
still worse, many rivers of these tracts which, fifty years ago, were 
running streamlets have, or arc becoming dried up. As a case in point 
I would mention, amongst others, the Baya, which was a running 
stream only half a century ago, but which is now practically dried up. 
The extent of the economic loss involved can easily be imagined. The 
course of the river still stands and if the water could be brought back, 
it would be productive of great wealth as the result of irrigation. The 
question of the revival of this river was taken up once but to our 
everlasting regret was shelved. This neglect is sure to prove disas¬ 
trous in the long run. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers.—I would certainly advocate the use 
of artificial fertilisers if prices suited the slender resources of our 
agriculturist classes and the fertilisers were easily available, 

(c) Their use on demonstration farms and the advertising of them 
among the tenants. 

(d) T. would mention my own district where, since the advent of the 
cultivation by improved methods of sugarcane, a considerable increase 
in the use of manure has taken place. 

(/) Though the waste is great in using cowdung as a fuel when it 
proves to be so good a manure, it seems hopeless to attempt to stop 
this practice till a fuel substitute can be found. The price of wood 
fuel is going up every day. It is not that the tenants do not know 
the value of cowdung as a manure, but the scarcity of fuel and their 
poverty stricken condition force them- to use it as fuel. 

Question 14.-—Implements. — (a) and (b) The use of improved imple¬ 
ments raises an important issue. There are two important factors 
which affect their general adoption by the ryots. The first is a techni¬ 
cal one with which I, as a layman, may not be competent to deal. But 
as I have received obejetions under this head from the ryots, when 
suggesting to them the desirability of the use of improved implements, 

I would draw attention to it here. Their view is that improved imple¬ 
ments which occasion intensive cultivation deplete the soil, and what 
they can add to their income by their use is counter balanced by the 
rest which the land requires to preserve its fertility. No doubt the 
land can be recuperated b,y the use of manures but, as we have seen 
above, the cultivators find it beyond their means to use manures exten- 
vely. The second deciding factor to a general adoption of improved 
-elements is that they should be repairable by the village smiths. 
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The cultivators always feel it a hardship if repairs to their implements 
cannot be done within the limits of their own village. 

Question’ 16.—Animal Husbandry.—( 6) I would submit here a gen¬ 
eral reply. 

These questions relating to animal husbandry raise a very import¬ 
ant issue. The depletion of livestock is one of the main causes of 
the agricultural backwardness of the country. The pressure on land 
has almost wiped out the commons of the villages. The scarcity of 
dry fodders also tells on the upkeep of cattle. Add to this that from 
our district there is a regular export of large herds of cattle every 
year to Rengal and other places where they fetch good prices. All these 
things have resulted in a dearth of good draught animals which demands 
very serious attention. If agriculture is to remain the primary 
occupation of the people, a full and efficient supply of cattle is very 
necessary. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (b) The subsidiary in¬ 
dustry which is now catching on amongst the people in these parts is the 
old chnrka. Though this is largely worked by the women, men are also 
using it in their spare time. If I,his vogue remains it seems as if it 
would provide useful employment for their off-time. 

(c) I would not treat fruit-growing as a subsidiary industry; it 
rather forms an important agricultural pursuit. The export facilities 
have secured very good markets for the produce of the gardens. The 
returns from orchards, in my estimation, are much higher than from 
the cultivation of an equal area of land under field crops. My own 
district does a large volume of business in mangoes and the 

latter being a fruit for which the district is renowned throughout the 
length and breadth of the country. But fruit growing has not so 
far received its due, share of attention from the agricultural de¬ 
partments, 

(h) With the general awakening in the country and the advance 
of education, I find the attention of the people in rural areas drawn 
towards the improvement of the sanitation of their dwellings. In 
two or three cases I have to my gratification seen joint action by the 
whole population of a village to improve its health conditions. All 
that is required to advance them on these lines is to organise these 
efforts under expert supervision. No doubt this would prove a useful 
employment of their spare time, and I am sure the people would 
gladly lend their services in this direction. 

Question 18.—Agricultural Labour. — (yt) (i) In my experience T 
always find that labourers are attracted to the areas where good 
wages are available. During the rice harvesting season every year 
there is a regular exodus of coolies from our parts towards Bengal. 

(ii) Similarly people go far afield to get cultivable land. Only two 
decades ago large parts of the Puvnea district remained uncultivated. 
Its climate was considered to be the worst in Bihar; but as arable 
land was available, people flocked to these parts, large colonies of 
prosperous cultivators are now found on all sides, and it is difficult 
to acquire arable land. 

(b) Shortage of agricultural labour in an acute form is proving the 
limiting factor of the agricultural industry and is prevailing in all 
parts. Its causes are many; the drawing away of the rural popula¬ 
tion to mill areas and other town centres where high wages prevail, 
the poor return from the soil and, to a certain extent, the disincline 
tion to do agricultural work which entails hard manual labour. 

Balm Ganga Vishnu 
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Question 23.— General Education. —I am of opinion that among 
other subjects taught in middle and elementary schools, instruction 
in agricultural matters should constitute a special feature. This in¬ 
struction should be imparted by school manuals giving descriptions, 
say, of different soils, the seasons and methods of growing staple crops, 
etc. This theoretical instruction, combined with the demonstration 
farms which I have suggested should be attached to these schools, will 
prove highly beneficial. 


Oral Evidence, 

65.268. The Chairman-. Babu Ganga Vishnu, you are a planter at 
Muzaffarpore ?—Yes. 

65.269. When you come into contact with the Agricultural Service, 
is it the provincial department or the staff at Pusa?—I come in touch 
with the Pusa Service. For what I know of the provincial depart¬ 
ment it seems to be a paper fiction, I do not know anything about it. 
A Commissioner of Land Records might still be, as in old times, in 
charge of this department. They had some arrangement like that before 
in which the Commissioner of Land Records was the head of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, and it might be prevailing still in the Bihar and 
Orissa Government. 

65.270. Would you tell the Commission how much land you cultivate ?— 
2,300 bighas of land; it comes to nearly 2,000 acres. 

65.271. What are your principal crops ?—Indigo, wheat and other 
country crops. 

65.272. Sugar cane?—I have taken to it for the last two years, since 
1 came in touch with Pusa. 

65.273. Have the results been satisfactory 1—Yes, but then there is 
another difficulty. Though I am raising very good crops I am not 
getting good prices. The cane is supplied to the mills and last year 
they paid 5| annas per maund, which makes it pot a paying proposi¬ 
tion. 

65.274. You hope for better things this year, do you not ?—Yes. 

65.275. Is the extent to which Pusa cane is better than the indigen¬ 
ous cane very striking ?—Certainly. I have already mentioned in my 
note that, since the new varieties were introduced, the cultivation of 
this crop has been revolutionised. 

65.276. Have you any suggestions, other than those in your note, as 
to the means by which the Agricultural Service might get into touch 
with the cultivators 1 —I have already suggested the method of practical 
demonstration. That is the one thing necessary if you want the culti¬ 
vators to take to these improvements. Without that any amount of 
pamphlets or any amount of lectures will be of no use. You should 
bring these demonstrations to their very doors. 

65.277. What sort of demonstration do you think is most effective?— 
Take the case of sugarcane cultivation. Tf was done at. Pusa, and that 
helped me in going in for that crop. Otherwise I would not have done 
it. 

65.278. Would you like to see the Service, which has helped you so 
materially, extended ?—Yes. 

65.279. You think it would be in the cultivators’ interest ?—I have 
lready indicated in my note that there should be an Agricultural 
department attached to every Provincial Government which in the 
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descending order must have at least one representative for each than a; 
that should be the minimum. Then all these different provincial 
branches should not work in watertight compartments of their own.' 
In order to carry on their work efficiently there must be an Imperial 
Service to co-ordinate all the work. 

65.280. Have you great difficulty in providing sufficient fodder for 
your cattle l —Sufficient fodder is not available. 

65.281. Have you any suggestions to make 1 —Pasture land should be 
increased; that seems to be the only practical suggestion; but the pres¬ 
sure on the land is now very great and hence there seems to be no 
prospect of increasing the pasture land. 

65.282. You do not connect this suggestion of yours for the extension 
of irrigation with the provision of more fodder 1 You do not think that 
it would be possible to provide an irrigated fodder crop?—It might be 
possible in that way, but all the same the pressure on the land is increas¬ 
ing; that is the great difficulty. I do not think, therefore, that pasture 
lands would be available, or land for raising fodder in quantity. 

65,2S3. I observe in. your answer to Question 8, that you taka 
the view that there are opportunities for further irrigation in your 
district ?—There is absolutely no system of irrigation provided in my 
district. 

65.284. You are thinking of lift irrigation from these rivers?—You 
can have it. We have got lift irrigation from wells in one of the sub¬ 
divisions of Muzaffarpur district where one acre of land is sold for 
Rs. 1,400; that is a record price, and shows how helpful irrigation is. 

65.285. You say “ Many rivers of these tracts which, fifty years 
ago were running streamlets have, or are becoming, dried up” How 
do you account for that?—It is due to silting of the river. No care is 
taken of them; that is the only cause. It is really one of the greatest 
drawbacks. I do feel very strongly on the point. I am also the secre¬ 
tary of the Landholders’ Association of the Tirhut Division and in that 
capacity I Brought this matter to the notice of the Government; but 
nothing was done and all these channels are being dried up. 

65.286. Are you satisfied that the lessening of the water in this river 
it' due to silting up?—Yes. At the same time, also, rivers which are 
now still running are liable to sudden floods and thus they are damaged. 

65.287. You do not think that this change in the rivers is more likely 
to be due to a change in the distribution of the rainfall?—I do not 
think so. 

65.288. You cannot deprive a river of its waters by leaving it to 
silt up; if the waters are there they must come down ?—The water may 
take another course if the original channel is closed; as far as the Baya 
liver is concerned, it is now filled up and cultivation is going on just 
at its source. There was a regular scheme to improve this river, but 
this was shelved. 

65.289. How about wells ? Have yog any experience of irrigation 
by wells ?—Irrigation by wells is carried on in one of the sub-divisions of 
my district where they can dig wells which stand without the help of 
brick walls to the sides; they have got that kind of soil which does not 
fall in and close the well. They have very good crops, with the help 
of this method of irrigation. 

65.290. But you are not thinking here of perennial canals, irrigation 
by canals, are you ?—No. 

65.291. What form of fertiliser do you find most effective ? —Und 
the instructions of the Sugar Bureau I have been using oil-cake 
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sugarcane cultivation; I find it more efficacious than all the chemical 
fertilisers. 

65,292. Can you obtain cowdung in your districts ?—No, not much 
is available there; a great deal is used for fuel. 

05,293. Have you ever attempted to purchase it from local villages 1 — 

I do not think it is available in great quantities. 

65,294. Is it your view that, if better working bullocks could be pro¬ 
vided, better farm implements could be used !—Yes, and there is also 
another difficulty. A large number of cattle are exported every year 
from these parts, year in and year out. You find wagon after v.’agon 
filled with these cattle; they are sent away to Bengal and other places. 

05,295. Do you notice any demand amongst the cultivators for advice 
from the Agricultural Department?—Take the case of Pusa wheat: 
'V’hen it wits first introduced we did not know much about it, bub as 
soon as we came to know that here was a very good variety and a very 
heavy yielder we took to it, and now many people are growing that 
wheat. So I base my hopes on practical demonstration. If you go 
to the cultivators and demonstrate to them that such and such is a very 
efficacious method, they will adopt it. 

66,296 Do you find that your own practice influences your neigh¬ 
bours 1—Yes; I will again go back to sugarcane: For the last two 
years I have gone in for that crop and this year I sold 300 to 400 
maunds of seed to agriculturists round about. They have taken to 
that variety and now it, is spreading in that way. 

65.297. IIow did you come in touch with Pusa about cane cultiva¬ 
tion 1—I saw a planter friend of mine growing good cane; I inst asked 
him where he got it ft cm; he told me that he got it from Pusa, so I 
came to the fountain head. 

65.298. Now that you have discovered Pusa, do you sometimes come 
and have a look at what they are doing here?—Yes. 

65.299. You constantly come here?—Yes. 

65.300. Do you ever give the smaller cultivator a lift in your car to 
show him what is being done at Pusa ?—I am afraid I have not done 
it bo far. I am rendering a service to them in my own factory by 
showing them the things I am doing there, derived from what I have 
seen at Pusa. 

65.301. Sir Jaincs MaeEenna: Have you ever bought any cattle 
at the Pusa sales ?—Yes, I bought two cows some years ago. 

05,302. Did they do well ?—Yes: I bought a calf which is now giving 
fourteen seers of milk a day. 

65.303. That is very much better than the ordinary cow, is it not?— 
Yes. There is also a local breed of Patna cattle which gives a very 
good yield of milk. 

65.304. Professor Gangulee : Is this area of 2,000 acres farmed by 
tenants or by you?—By myself, and I also give out land to tenants. 

65.305. Under what, conditions do you give it out to tenants?—I fix 
the rent at Tbs. 10 or Its. 15 according to tho quality of tho land. 

65,300. Never on a crop basis ?—No, not on a crop basis. 

65.307. You state in your written evidence that many students to-day 
are very anxious to return to the land?—Yes. 

65.308. Do you fiud that is so ?—Certainly. 

65.309. Among the Bihar students?—Yes, the economic position now 

getting so bad that every one wants to have some land at least. 
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65.310. Are they able to get the land?—No, it is very difficult; the 
price of land is going up every day. 

65.311. So that they are anxious to go back to the land but they 
cannot get the land ?—Only this morning I received a letter from the 
secretary of an association at Pabna (I had been in communication 
with for the last three or four months) saying that lands could be 
provided there and that I should now take definite steps to send a 
party ahead to settle terms. I think some 400 or 500 men of Bihar are 
going to Pabna to take land. 

65.312. If you had land would you have entertained such applications 
from students ?—I would not; I would not part with my land. 

65.313. Are you connected with the co operative movement ?— No. 

65.314. On page 38 you say that indebtedness is not very general ?— 
Yes. 

65.315. Is that your observation ?—Yes. The reason of the co-opera¬ 
tive societies making no great advance is that the executive of these 
societies do not invite the co-operation of the landholders in their work 
or join hands with the landholders. They also interfere with the peace¬ 
ful relations between landlord and tenant. The co-operative society is 
like a mother-in-law coming in and disturbing the peaceful relations 
of a peaceful home. 

65.316. You are not familiar with the work of the co-operative move¬ 
ment ?—I am familiar with it but I do not take to it. 

65.317. Why 1—Because, as I say, they always come in between land¬ 
lord and tenant; that is why they are becoming unpopular. Take the 
ease of a friend of mine; a society made a complaint against him that 
he was not issuing rent receipts, which is a criminal offence. Now the 
poor landlord has to fight out this charge against him, which to my 
knowledge is not a true one. 

65.318. So that in your view the co-operative movement is not popular 
with the landlords ?—No; it really tends to prevent co-operation between 
landlord and tenant and thus keeps their relations strained. 

65.319. Do you yourself lend money?—-Yes, I do. 

65.320. To whom? —To those who require it; I am doing banking 
business in a small way. 

65.321. Can you tell me whether the tenants of your Province know 
of the existence of the Usurious Loans Act?—I do not think that know¬ 
ledge of the Act is very general. 

65.322. They dc. not know of the existence of such an Act ?—I say 
that knowledge of the Act is not very general,, 

65.323. You yourself know of the existence of such an Act?—Cer¬ 
tainly. ■" 

65.324. Have you made it known to your tenants ?—I have got no 
moneylending business with them. 

65.325. Do you not think it a duty of yours to make the Usurious 
Loan 'Act known to your tenants ? —I expect the co-operative societies 
are doing that. 

65.326. Mr. Eamat : For how many years have you been engaged 
in agriculture ?—Since I was born. 

65.327. From all these years of observation can you tell me wheth 
agriculture as a business is more prosperous now than it was, say, 1 
or twenty years ago ?—In one way it can be said to be more prosp 
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‘because now the price of land, as also of the produce, has gone up. In 
'that way, only; can you say it is very prosperous. 

65.328. Have you heard it said, or have you read in the Press, that 
in India there are people who cannot get even two meals a day ?—Yes, 
I have read that, and I know that there are people in that position. 

65.329. I want to know whether you have seen it ?—Yes. 

65.330. There are people whom you -have seen who cannot get two 
square meals a day ?—Yes. 

65.331. And still you say that agriculture is more prosperous ?— 
Because, you see, holdings are now being split up leaving very, small 
holdings to support a family; land is passing out of the hands of the 
cultivators and they are becoming day labourers; there are many causes 
which bring about that sad state of affairs. 

65.332. You say that, where arable land becomes available, people 
flock to those parts and you now find large colonies of prosperous 
cultivators springing up on all sides ?—Yes. 

65.333. How do you reconcile that statement with the fact that you 
see people without two meals a day?—Those who emigrate are in a 
prosperous condition, but not those who remain behind and become 
•day labourers possessing a small area of land, which gives them bare 
subsistence. ' 

65.334. With regard to subsidiary industries you say the eharka is 
mow catching on with the people?—Yes, I do find that. 

65.335. They use the eharka as a sparetime occupation?—Yes. 

65.336. You find more charkas in your district now than you did, say, 
in 1921-22?—Yes, I do. 

65.337. Are these charkas used by the cultivators or by the middle 
class people?—Chiefly by the cultivators, whose womenfolk use it 
largely; the middle class are now also taking to it; it may be that it is 
merely the vogue just now, but they are doing it and I think it gives 
Them a good return. 

65.338. Can you tell me what return they get?—I think in eff-times 
they can make one or one-and-a-half annas worth of thread. 

65.339. Do you mean per day or per hour?—Per day. 

65.340. Are they willing to work at the eharka eight Hours a day to 
earn one anna ?—I do not say they work eight hours; they can earn 
that if they work steadily for, say, three or four hours. 

65.341. That is what you meant when you said per day?— I do not 
mean to say they are working the whole day through. 

65.342. Could you tell me, roughly, how many charkas you have seen 
round about your own locality?—I have myself seen thousands of 
charkas working. 

65.343. In the neighbourhood of your estate ?—Yes, in many villages 
of my own estate, so that I say charkas are becoming popular; every 
village has ten or fifteen working, and that comes to a large number 
in a hundred villages. 

65.344. Sir Thomas Middleton-. Speaking of students who have 
•graduated you say they require fat berths 1 —Yes. 

65.345. What do you mean by a fat berth ?— I once advertised for 
graduates of that class and they wanted an initial salary of Its. 200 and 
its, 250, so I did not employ them. 

65.346. If you had a son who had graduated, what would you think 
was a reasonable berth for him 1 —I do not think he would want to be 



as agriculturist; he would become a lawyer, which is the general ambi¬ 
tion of the young nlen of the country. 

65.347. But what remuneration would you think he ought to have 1 — 
Say Rs. 100 to start with. 

65.348. You say cultivators do not like improved implements because 
these implements cake too much out of the land ?—I am there speaking 
as a layman; that is the complaint I have received; they isay that if 
they do intensive cultivation the land requires a rest, and that whatever 
increase is obtained by intensive cultivation is lost in allowing the 1 
land to remain fallow. 

65.349. Have you ever seen such a thing happen ?—I have used trac¬ 
tors; I bought two, and I found that after a crop or two by cultivation 
with those tractors the land does require more rest than after using 
the country ploughs. No doubt they are more productive. 

65.350. Is not that because the tractors may be too heavy for your 
land ?—I am a layman, I cannot tell you. 

65.351. When you sell cattle to Bengal what is paid per pair?—They 
pay higher prices than are obtainable here. 

65.352. Can you give me some idea of the general price now 1 —I 
think, for a good pair of draught plough bullocks, you will now get not 
less than Rs. 150 or Rs. 200. 

65,253. So that there is a good market for these plough cattle?— 
There is a good market; everywhere there are weekly markets and a 
large number of cattle change hands; sales are. very brisk. 

65.354. You have told us there are very few pastures in the district ?— 
Yes. 

65.355. So that all these cattle are reared in the villages ?—They are 
reared in the villages onlj^ to be sold. 

65.356. People find it a profitable trade ?—Yes. 

65.357. How are the cows fed in the villages?—There is still some 
pasture, and dry fodder is also used. 

65.358. Is it usual to give the cows grain ?—I do not think it would" 
pay to do that as the price of grain is very high. 

65.359. Do they give oil-cakes to the cows ?—Oil-cakes also are very 
dear. 

65.360. You yourself must keep a number of cows on your farms 1 — 
But we have got that dry fodder called bhusa. 

65.361. And you feed your cows with nothing but bhusal — Bhusa, 
and also some quantity of grain. 

65.362. I want to know the quantity of grain ?—Say about a seer 
and a half. 

65.363. After they have calved?—Yes. 

65.364. Is there no practice of growing fodder crops for cattle ?—There 
is the country variety of sugarcane, and also what we call janera, the 
English equivalent of which I do not know. That is a fodder crop. 

65.365. Professor Gangulee : Do you know what is being done In 
Pusa about fodder 1 —I cannot tell you. I heat that they have also got 
green fodder, hut I have not studied that crop. 

65.366. Do vou know if any experiment is being made in Pusa for 
the preservation of fodder ?—Yes, I know that they are preserving fodder- 
there. 

65.367. How are they doing it?—I cannot tell you that. 
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65.368. You have told us that the land is passing out of the hands 
of the cultivators. Why ?—Because they are selling it. 

65.369. To whom ?—If the middle class people who have made some 
money want to purchase land they pay a good price and take the land. 

65.370. Land is not sold to the moneylenders'?—Yes, moneylenders 
lave also a good share of the land, but at the same time there are 
others who buy land besides moneylenders. 


(The. witness withdrew .) 
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Mr. A. C. DOBBS, Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

General Statement. 

I have taken advantage of the breadth of the Questionnaire to suggest 
a comprehensive policy of rural development; because, while the conti¬ 
nued improvement of agricultural practice presents little difficulty, if 
approached scientifically, and the adoption of improved practices is 
merely a question of practical experience of their economic value, the 
effect of such adoption—which will not by itself raise the value of the 
cultivator’s labour in this Province above that of an inferior mechanic— 
will only be to increase the mass of the population, and incidents lly of 
rural poverty, unless the root causes of such poverty are simultaneously 
scientifically analysed and attacked. 

As I see it, rural poverty in the mass is cumulative, through its effect 
on the composition, character, and habits of the rural population— 
reinforced by a monetary and legal system which, in effect, mortgages 
rural assets ,to urban absentees on terms which, under the system of 
cash rents, have no relation at all to production. Rural assets imply 
legal debts; and debt means disorganisation as surely as organisation 
requires capital. 

The laws of property cannot be lightly altered, and I therefore 
suggest that the only way in which Government can really promote the 
welfare and prosperity of the rural population is by accumulating and 
investing capital in an active campaign of rural organisation, which 
will redress the balance and eventually develop a rural culture such as 
may draw wealth and intelligence back to the now deserted country 
side. 
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My specific suggestions may seem radical on the surface; but the> 
adoption of a new principle or the reversal of an old one does not 
necessarily imply any subversive change; it merely implies that every 
problem, as it presents itself, is looked at in a new light. For instance, 

I have suggested that National borrowing should cease: debts are in 
fact already being paid off. I have suggested that revenue should be 
raised by a special tax on income secured by law on contracts. I do- 
not suggest that it should be heavy. I have suggested that there should! 
be an officer of the Provincial Civil Service in every revenue thana: I 
would start in one than-i when occasion arises. 

Question 1.—Research. —(a) (i) Yes. In my experience the great 
Organisation. mass of precise investigations undertaken for the- 
' benefit of the agriculturist in Bihar and Orissa 

must be conducted on farms in the localities affected, and the organisa¬ 
tion required is therefore a strong territorial staff with a minimum of 
centralisation. On the other hand, connected investigations of a chemi¬ 
cal or biological nature require an equally strong centralised staff, of 
specialists, which cannot be effectively controlled by one man with the 
qualifications ordinarily possessed by a Director of Agriculture. Such 
highly specialised investigations could be carried out without difficulty 
in the laboratories of a "University properly equipped for the needs of 
an agricultural country, and I suggest that the Patna University should 
be equipped for assisting the territorial officers of the Agricultural 
Department in approved investigations. 

To begin with, the Chemical and Botanical sections of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department could be transferred from Sabonr to Patna, a;s parts 
of larger units organised for research and consultation, as well as for 
the work conventionally classified as educational. 

This would restrict the work of the Agricultural Department, proper, 
to the field, the steading, and the workshop—under the Deputy Directors 
of Agriculture and the Agricultural Engineer, under whom its organisa¬ 
tion is already developing on a fairly satisfactory basis. 

The above suggestions are based on a clear distinction between 
researches that can be classed as primarily agricultural and those that 
must for practical purposes he classified primarily on some other techni¬ 
cal basis, such as the study of chemistry or plant physiology, which need 
a special discipline and special apparatus. 

My view is that to be of maximum utility to agriculture, a chemist 
should not limit himself within the field of agricultural chemistry, how- ' 
ever deeply interested he may be in agricultural problems; and that to 
confine his outlook to such problems is merely to limit the resources on 
which he can draw for their .’solution, as well as his own scope and 
ambitions. 

Co-operation in research between an agriculturist and a chemist 
should, in my opinion, be organised on the basis of free and unfettered 
discussion, inspired by mutual interest and the greatest confidence of 
all parties to the discussion in the accuracy and judgment of the other 
in their own spheres of observation and experience. I do not therefore 
think that Government can usefully do more in the way of organisation 
of co-operative research than specify the duties of its_ specialists and 
do its best to ensure that (for instance) its scientific agriculturists shall 
he good agriculturists, and its agricultural chemists good chemists, by 
providing the best possible milieu for the selection and development of 
each. 

It is for this reason that I advocate the classification of specialists 
for administrative purposes according to the technique which they 
practise rather than the interests they profess; and I would ensure that 
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they do the work required of them by making grants for the specific 
{purpose, on the basis of proposals agreed upon by the departments 
‘Concerned, and of the actual staff and expenditure which each depart¬ 
ment finds necessary in order to comply with the requirements of others. 

The Agricultural Department’s investigations are being financed for 
Financing. the most part according to an agreed programme 

of farms all over the province. New proposals 
arc considered by a Standing Committee of the Legislative Council. 

There remains the administration of research which is governed by 

Administration, the hostile, criticism, appropriate to control by 
the Finance Department, of all proposals before 
‘submission to the Legislative Council for the voting of funds. 

Apart from the formal sanctioning of transfers of men and money, 
Government take no cognisance of the administration of the work of 
agricultural investigation, and is not in fact in a position to do so 
unless the Secretary or Member in charge has special qualifications 
for the purpose. But this means that when the service is provincialised 
the Director of Agriculture will be selected, and the department in 
■effect controlled by Government, without reference to its fundamental 
work or to the principles by which that work should be guided. 

Successful experimental investigation is essentially dependent on 
precision of observation—a habit which, unless it has been acquired 
by the staff before their engagement.' (and no scale of pay within the 
sphere of practical politics could secure this), must be. constantly incul¬ 
cated in the staff in charge of the investigations, by correspondence 
and inspection. The work of several of the small farms in this Pro¬ 
vince has shown how effective in introducing agricultural improvements 
such local investigations can be—provided only that they are properly 
inspected and controlled. But such successes are for the most part of 
comparatively recent origin : little attention was given to the' necessity 
for precise local observations and experiments in the early days of the 
department, and there, is no means of ensuring that greater attention 
will continue to be paid to it in future, under a system of recruitment 
within the Province, unless Government insist on the point and unless 
a system, however elastic, be devised for giving effect to such insistence. 
The development of the theory of statistics has contributed to make 
such scientific control a comparatively straightforward matter, and 
there is no longer any excuse for failure to establish it—in the case at 
least of the scientific departments—by the employment of qualified men 
for the purpose. If, in fact, a Government takes economy seriously, it 
should take into its inner counsels officers selected and trained for such 
control. 

Such an officer should he a Scientific Commissioner rather than a 
Secretary to Government, but he might combine the functions of both, 
in respect of one or two allied departments such as the Agricultural, 
Industrial and possibly the Settlement, departments. He should have 
a Statistical Assistant and could relieve the Director of Agriculture of 
hie statistical work and of most of his correspondence with Govern¬ 
ment. 

His most important function would be to satisfy himself that the 
directors of the departments under him were capable of directing 
scientific work, and he should normally be chosen from among them. 

Failing the emergence of any one in the Agricultural Service appa¬ 
rently competent (even after special training, for which study leave 
should be freely allowed to promising men) to succeed a Director of 
Agriculture who was within five years of retiring age or within sight 
of promotion, an outsider should be recruited on special ‘contract, or 
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seconded from some other department* for a year or two on probation 
as a Deputy Director of Agriculture. If he showed sufficient capacity 
for the scientific and administrative control of the work of his range 
he would be designated to succeed the Director in due course. 

Scientific control of the Agricultural Department could, I think, be 
sufficiently secured in this way; but in order to ensure the adequate 
representation of the point of view of the practical agriculturist, I would 
stipulate iHat, as a rule, either the Director of Agriculture or Scientific 
Commissioner in charge of the department should be a member of the 
Agricultural Service in India. 

Failing such administrative changes as will relieve the Director of 
Agriculture of the undue amount of work now involved in the repre¬ 
sentation of departmental requirements to Government, and will ensure 
that he has the qualifications and time to direct the experimental work 
on scientific lines, he requires supplementary expert assistance. The 
Deputy Directors, Economic Botanist, Agricultural Chemist, and Agri¬ 
cultural Engineer organise investigations, each in his own sphere. I 
have done my best to review and co-ordinate their programmes and 
results by inspection and correspondence, but as experience has re¬ 
vealed increasing numbers of openings for promising investigations, 
the time required for this work has increased altogether beyond what 
I can spare without detriment to the administration of the department 
under the present system. I have made several attempts to obtain 
special assistance in dealing with one or other of the aspects of the 
department’s work—agronomy, animal husbandry, administration, pro¬ 
paganda—but the right man has in no case been forthcoming from 
outside the department. An additional appointment of Special Assist¬ 
ant is required in present circumstances in order to enable one of the 
Deputy Directors to be selected from time to time for the special study 
of any such aspect of the department’s work—after being given leave 
for the purpose of study out of India if necessary—and to help the 
Director in overhauling the machinery for dealing with it. 

Such special assistants would form, together with the Agricultural 
Engineer, an intelligence branch which would co-ordinate the depart¬ 
ment’s work within the Province and enable it to keep in touch with 
work outside. 

The Deputy Directors also require more skilled assistance than has 
hitherto been provided. Agricultural problems in this Province are for 
the most part of local importance—which means that they are extra¬ 
ordinarily diverse and numerous. There is not, so far as my experience 
goes, a single variety of crop or manure the value of which is not strictly 
•limited by geographical conditions within the Province. The number 
of farms contemplated, on which these problems will be studied, is 64— 
one in each sub-division. The number of gazetted officers in charge of 
these farms as well as of the dissemination of the results of experiments 
and the training of the subordinate staff is 10. It is impossible at 
present to undertake half the work that would clearly lead to early im¬ 
provements of local practice—in the direction, for instance, of testing 
manures and selected strains of crops—with the present staff. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that in view of the low standard of educated intelli¬ 
gence among the subordinates of the department, who cannot be 
selected on any basis of intellectual achievement, a very much larger 
number of gazetted officers will be required if the experimental work 
on the farms is to be expanded, or even maintained, in the face of 
increasing demands for the dissemination of the results already 
•btained. 
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I have recently proposed that the number of Deputy Directors should 
'ultimately be increased from four to seven and that each should be 
given two gazetted assistants, instead of six between the four—more 
than doubling the total number of gazetted officers contemplated: and, 
if the local scientific investigations that agricultural research in this Pro¬ 
vince connotes are to be maintained, further expansion of the subordi¬ 
nate staff: must be preceded by the appointment of an additional 
gazetted assistant for each of the Deputy Director’s ranges. 

Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh, officiating Agricultural Chemist at 
-Sabour, has at my invitation given a reply to this question which I 
reproduce:— 

“The present organisation is defective. Researches in agricultural 
chemistry leading to the welfare of the agriculturist are now being con¬ 
ducted by the Agricultural Chemist who, however, has not been supplied 
with the requisite staff. The chemist should have a sufficient staff and 
ehould belong to the agricultural services only and not to any wider 
-chemical organisation having different aims, and should be subject 
to the administrative control of the Director of Agriculture who should 
have sufficient technical knowledge to give advice and to criticise 
'healthily any particular plan of work submitted to him by the chemist. 
If the Director of Agriculture be not a chemist the latter work may 
well be entrusted to a committee consisting of persons, departmental 
or outsiders, having the necessary technical knowledge and presided 
■over by the Director of Agriculture who will be able to secure, in 
•respect of field experiments, the co-operation and assistance of the 
Deputy Directors. An ideal organisation will be to have a fully- 
-cquipped agricultural college attached to the University and make 
this the centre of all activities. The technical advice and criticism 
sought after may then be found among the co-workers in the University 
and may be usefully sought by the Director of Agriculture in main¬ 
taining control over the chemical section. The University at present 
has no classes in agricultural chemistry and as such has no interest 
in matters agricultural, and is therefore unfit to exercise healthy 
control. Visits to othei laboratories and exchange of ideas with other 
provincial workers in the same line ought to be encouraged. 

It is desirable that the financial assistance given to research should 
mot be liable to constant changes; and a definite sum should be allotted, 
for, say, five years, to be revised again after the lapse of this period.” 

As regards Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh’s suggestion that the ideal 
organisation would be an agricultural college attached to the Univer¬ 
sity, my view is that on the one hand an agricultural college should be 
a technical institution elaborating and teaching agricultural industries 
such as < 7 ur manufacture, dairying, fruit-growing and marketing, fibre 
•extraction, etc., and should not teach, or conduct researches in, che¬ 
mistry as such; and on the other hand that Patna University, having 
regard to the purely agricultural character of Bihar, should relate its 
whole outlook, the nature of its researches, and the material it uses for 
educational purposes, to agricultural interests. This is, I understand, 
a principle commonly followed by modern Universities, such as those 
in the North of England, with great and growing success. 

(b) The fact that the field for local investigations is not half covered 
and that only a few of the most obvious possibilities of improvement 
(for instance of crops by selection and manuring) can now be exploited, 
has deterred me from insisting that the Deputy Directors should pay 
the attention to the improvement of fruit, vegetables, and other garden 
produce that I consider their importance, present and prospective. 

Mr. A. G. Dobbs. 
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merits. Progress in tliis direction is therefore dependent on individual 
initiative in the staff, and at present practically none is being made. 

Babu Maijmatha Nath Ghosh has supplied the following answer to 
this question :—< 

“The whole work of the Chemical Section is being hampered by not 
being allowed to maintain an adequate staff. There are not enough 
workers to carry on any work but routine analysis of various substances 
required for the departmental farms. 

A soil survey of South Bihar was started. In South Bhagalpur wide 
areas were located with marked poverty in phosphates. In such lands, 
the application of superphosphates with green manuring proved a re¬ 
markable success. The soil survey work was extended to South Monghyr 
and East Gaya. Here the results were more interesting. ( Vide Appen¬ 
dix iii of Department’s Annual Report for the year ending 31st March 
1926.) Part of the eastern portion of the Gaya district showed a defi¬ 
ciency of this constituent, but a tract was found where the rabi lands 
contained a much larger percentage of phosphates, a good deal of which 
was, however, insoluble. It was thought desirable to make a thorough 
survey of this tract and recommend means by which insoluble phosphates 
in the rabi lands can be rendered more available. This work had to 
Be stopped because of the decision of Government not to provide 
specially for its continuation.” 

As to the above reply I have to say that I am not prepared to advo¬ 
cate any considerable increase of the expenditure on the Chemical Sec¬ 
tion, under an officer on the provincial scale of pay, so long as the 
Director of Agriculture is not himself a chemist; and I think that, having 
regard to the preponderating importance in this Province of investiga¬ 
tions the control of which requires a sound agricultural judgment and 
no technical skill in chemistry, it would be a mistake to select a Director 
of Agriculture primarily for his qualifications as a chemist. 

(c) (i) In view of the importance of pulses in Indian agriculture and 
of vegetable protein in Indian dietary, the possibility of introducing 
methods of making Indian vegetable proteins more palatable and diges¬ 
tible—as in the manufacture of soybean products in Japan and China— 
might be worth serious investigation, 

(ii) The export of oil from Indian rural centres to markets outside 
India is, I understand, now economically impossible because of trans¬ 
port difficulties. Research on this point might add considerably to the 
value of the oilseed crop, which is of very great importance in Bihar, 
and to the quantity of cake available for food and manure. 

(iii) I suggested in a note in the Agricultural Journal of India for 
March 1926, that the phenomenon of endothermic solution, implying as 
it does a simple concentration of energy, opens a way round the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics; and indicated a possible way of utilising 
waste heat by this means. The Second Law is, of course, in a very 
strong position; but no one has, so far as I am aware, detected any 
fallacy in the theorem propounded. The difficulties appear to be purely 
practical and not theoretical; and, in view of the special importance of 
all sources of power in alluvial plains, and of cold storage in India 
-generally, I suggest Chat the Government of India should obtain the 
opinion of a competent chemical engineer as to whether there is not, 
in fact, scope for research in this direction. 

Question 2 .— Agricultural Education.— (viii) Please see my reply 
•to Question 23 (a). 

(x) The following reply to Question 2 (x) has been supplied at my 
suggestion by Babu Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Chota Nagpur—himself a young man of the middle class, who 
rpassed out of Sabour College in 1915, 



As regards his last paragraph my own view is that it is impossible 
for any one who has not himself been brought up to manual labour to 
make agriculture, as such, pay for supervision—in competition with, 
labouring cultivators instructed by a scientific agricultural depart¬ 
ment and organised for co-operation under Government auspices. 

“ I presume the term “ middle class youths” to mean youths of the 
middle class who have had a certain amount of education, because boys 
who have not' been fortunate enough to get a literary or other training 
generally find themselves compelled to take to agriculture and to try 
to make a living out of it. In considering the question of attracting 
young men to the pursuit of agriculture, it is necessary to take note 
of the inducements to take up other employment in preference to 
agriculture. Such inducements are briefly as follows 

(1) Under the existing conditions in this country farming is very 
poorly remunerative even to those who not only work for themselves 
but make their wives and children work also. The ordinary middle 
class man who will not work himself nor allow his wife and' children 
to work must depend on hired labour and therefore stands very little 
chance of success in farming. Further, as such a man’s holding is 
generally fragmented there is not much scope for the employment of 
what capital and intelligence he may possess. 

(2) Due to climatic and other causes a tradition has grown up in 
this country which strongly deters the middle classes from working in 
the sun and rain. Those who can afford to avoid outdoor work earn 
the envy of their - fellows. Also young men who have had some educa¬ 
tion get themselves laughed at by their relatives and their fellow 
villagers if they elect to stay at home and take up farming. 

(3) As life is generally easier in the. services and professions, the 
middle class young men find them conformable to their ideals and prefer 
them to outdoor work. 

(4) He who chooses agriculture has to live in a village and the 
young man finds this, from the point of view of health and other 
amenities of life, very irksome. 

It is therefore not surprising that the best boys of a village leave 
farming to those who are good for nothing else. This departure of 
the best brains to towns and large centres is one of the causes of the 
present deplorable condition of the villages. It is more agreeable and 
more profitable to a young man to farm out his share in the family 
property to tenants and put what money he gets from them into 
bank and then go off to look for a job in a town. Should he be induced 
to stay in the village to take up farming he will almost certainly fail, 
through ignorance of the work and through being unaccustomed to 
village life. I do not consider that the technical education acquired' 
in an agricultural school or college will help to make him a farmer. 

To become a successful farmer he must be conversant, from actual ex¬ 
perience, with the methods of local farming. And besides accustoming 
himself to hard work he will need a considerable amount of tact, 
foresight and, above all, some power of organisation. At present, all 
the agricultural colleges can teach is a general knowledge of the theory 
and practice of agriculture—mostly derived from Europe and 
America. However valuable such knowledge may be to a research 
student, it alone will not induce men to take up farming. For the 
same reason, training in the existing experimental farms will not help 
matters; for these farms are meant for research, and are not worked; 
in commercial lines. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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I do not think it is possible to make agriculture attractive to boys 
unless and until their parents or guardians learn that agriculture can 
pay a reasonable dividend on invested capital, which at present it does 
not do on any ordinary holding. In my opinion Government should 
organise and run a few farms solely to develop a system of farming 
which will pay a handsome dividend, at least as much as, if not 
greater than, that paid on money deposited in a. bank. If this be 
done, it will not be difficult to attract boys with a sound primary 
and perhaps secondary education to take up a Jong apprenticeship 
training on one of these farms. From such material, trained along 
such lines, successful farmers q,re likely to evolve. To abolish the 
tradition of shame attached to manual work the primary and 
secondary schools can do much by giving boys school gardens to culti¬ 
vate. In short, what is wanted is a training, of the mind as well as of 
the body, which can immediately he applied to earning a living out 
of any ordinary holding, in preference to the existing system of 
memory training.” 

(xii) If it were possible to draw on any fund of information—of 
interest to cultivators, and sufficiently wide to increase considerably 
the popularity of newspapers to which such information could bo 
contributed—I think this would he the most effective form that adult 
education in rural tracts could take. 

A large increase in the number of well educated Indian officials 
would perhaps make this possible, and would.itself have a very great 
effect. Please see my replies to Questions 25 and 4 (c) in this 
connection. 

For the information of the Commission I append more detailed 
replies on the subject by two members of the department’s staff: — 

The following answer to Question 2 has been supplied, at my invita¬ 
tion, by Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh who was Assistant Professor of 
Chemistry and Superintendent of the hostel when the Sabout' College 
Bourses were open: — 

" My experience is limited to the college education in agriculture 
and my remarks apply to this. 

(i) There is no agricultural college in the Province, the one it had 
being abolished in 1923. If a college is now started there will be a 
dearth of efficient teachers unless some engaged in other work are 
brought back—to the detriment of the work they are already doing. 

(ii) There is need for an agricultural college able to train recruits 
for the department and others who may choose to have such a training. 

fiii) Preferably, if available. 

(iv) The Agricultural College at Sabour just before it was closed 
had a two years’ course. The first year class was always full, and a 
good many applicants had to be refused admission owing to want of 
accommodation. There was not a full complement in the second year 
class, as a good many of the students admitted in the first year were 
not of the required quality and had to be sent away during,’or at the 
end of, the year. If the college were affiliated to the University and 
trained pupils for a degree, men of the requisite stamp would have 
been forthcoming. 

(v) Service in the Agricultural Department and with private 
proprietors. At present Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company of 
Calcutta have organised propaganda for ammonium sulphate and a 
good many who are not able to secure Government service have found 
occupation there. I know only of two persons who have started farms 
of their own and they are. said to be prospering. 
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(vi) No. 

(ix) This question has been answered under (v). 

(xi) Only those who have got into the department receive training 
on the farms.” 

Question 3.—Demonstration and Propaganda, (a) Demonstrations, 
on cultivators’ land and departmental farms, have been very success¬ 
ful in improving the practice of cultivators in this Province. 

(6) and (e) The following replies have been supplied by Babu 
Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, Chota Nagpur: — 

( b ) “ To increase the effectiveness of field demonstrations it is 
absolutely necessary that the staff of the Agricultural Department 
should exercise strict control and that quantity should always be 
sacrificed to quality. One failure in the beginning of propaganda 
work may entail a general setback in the particular locality.” 

(c) “ Though there arc differences in the general level of intelli¬ 
gence, energy and outlook among the different types of cultivators 
throughout the Province, the general run are illiterate and live in a 
state of perpetual fear. They are afraid of natural and supernatural 
phenomena, they are afraid of their priests, of the police, the Govern¬ 
ment officials, the zamindar, the mahajan and almost anybody and 
anything. Tnis fc-ar naturally gives rise to suspicion, so that they 
smell mischief in almost everything that is not thoroughly known 
to them. 

To induce people with such mentality to adopt expert advice, it is 
absolutely necessary that such advice be perfectly candid and based 
on facts which have been thoroughly tested under conditions similar 
to those of the cultivator. Secondly, the subordinate staff for pro¬ 
paganda work should be recruited from among the cultivating classes 
(not necessarily the cultivating castes) in whom the cultivators will 
naturally repose confidence. Thirdly, demonstration should begin 
among the zamindars, big cultivators, + and non-official co-operative 
workers who have already won the confidence of the people. These 
will pass on the knowledge to the small cultivators who will then 
appreciate demonstrations on their own fields.” 

Experience has however shown that ordinary cultivators will com¬ 
monly adopt expert advice without difficulty if it is simple and 
demonstrably economical and effective. 

( d ) The introduction of groundnut and of Co. 213 sugarcane, and of 
the manuring of potatoes and vegetables with sulphate of ammonia in 
South Bihar are striking instances of successful demonstrations. The 
whole of the 1926-27 crop of cane on three of the small farms of the 
department was sold to cultivators for planting on their own land. 
The reason for this success is, in my opinion, the luxuriant growth of 
the demonstration plots, backed up by the simplicity of the improve¬ 
ments and the very large profit obtained. 

Question 4.—Administration.—( a)* The employment, under the 
Government of India, of a staff of scientific and technical consultants 
thoroughly competent to advise local Governments on special problems 
connected with agriculture, and to train, and when necessary review 
the work of, the officers of the local agricultural departments would, 
I believe, lead to better co-ordination of the activities of Local 
Governments. 


Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 


* See Appendix A, page 110. 
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These activities might continue to be usefully supplemented by the 
investigations of such experts—which have already supplied the Pro¬ 
vinces with seedling canes from Coimbatore, Montgomery cattle and 
strong wheats from Pusa, and advice on dairy matters from 
Bangalore. 

Pusa has never taken, or been given, the place 4 that it might have 
'Occupied as an institution for training the best brains that the pro¬ 
vincial educational systems could produce for the scientific investiga¬ 
tion of practical agricultural problems; and the staff have not been 
recruited for this specific purpose. Some of the- Provinces have no 
doubt aspired to do this work themselves; but, with provincial re¬ 
cruitment, the Local Governments will, I think, be forced to recognise 
that the standard of graduate and post-graduate teaching at provincial 
agricultural colleges cannot be maintained at a sufficiently high level 
to turn out men competent to maintain by scientific methods any 
considerable continuous advance »n agricultural technique. In the 
absence, then, of some central orgamation whereby a high standard 
of agricultural research is maintained if only for training purposes, 
other Provinces will, in my opinion, b< forced to adopt some such ad¬ 
ministrative changes for the better control of their agricultural 
departments as I have a j rea< jy suggest ^ or my own f >rov i I1CP - 

In reply to this q Ues G 0 n Babu Mai ma ^ a Nath Ghosh says: — 

“There is some . ent, the Government of India 

■advising the Local Governments in mattM in whi , ch - thc l'° cal , Gover T n - 
ments maintain no experts e a ' 0 l°gy and m entomology. In 

■other matters, -co-ordination may'be ^ Smoted ,^ y occasional visita to 
different centre^ and by periodi ^ 

(6)* The _ st afE suggested in my reply/' 0 Ration 4 (a) should in- 
elude, m addition to the present t * ^ J^usa, Coimbatore and 

Bangalore, pn Agronomist thorou°-hjV atrained in the appiication of 
statistical methods to biological problem Further numerical increase 
would be Necessary for the investigation of speoial Problems not within 
the competence of any one provincial deD artmen , t ’ such as tlle anvesti ’ 
gatiom connected with vegetable proteins already suggested. 

The Economic Botanist at Pusa is already I understand, investi¬ 
gating the fluo-euring of Indian tobaccos - ^ ut ’ • , he were fuhy 
occupied with botanical research and training a sp0CIaI ex P ert w °uld 
be necessary for this or similar investigations. 


The work of scientific 


experts under the Government of India 
■»#> Gnnf'V’ni ]ktv _ _^ review bv 


should > n my opinion, be controlled by inspection an«r V T e T by 
scientific officers of the calibre of Fellows of the Royal Societ °* , whom > 
fnn instance, Sir Gilbert Walker might have been one. Tht Director 
’ox btatistics and other heads of scientific departments under Gov ' 
eminent of India should be men of this calibre; and, if a man of 
similar intellectual qualifications were not in view in such a de iart- 
ment within five years of the normal, period of retirement of its exist 
mg head, special arrangements should be made to recruit a man on 
probation from outside The heads of such scientific departments 
together with the Indian Fellows of the Royal Society—of whom there 
are now, I believe three-might form a board for the purpose of re! 
viewing periodically the work of their, prospective successors and 
selecting probationers from outside if necessary: and for purposes of 

fche S e U inmt 0n ffl lth °T another ; a ? d through one another witlAnd by 
the expert officers of one another s departments. y 


* See Appendix A, page 110. 
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Uabu Man math a Nath Ghosh replies to this question as follows:— 

“ No. The Local Governments have their own problems, and’, 
should be free to tackle them with the help of their own 
experts. No administration by any body not subject to the 
control of the local Government can be efficient in a Pro¬ 
vince. Advice from the Government of India experts- are 
however desirable, and should be obtained, wherever possible, 
and co-ordination of work and co-operation of various pro¬ 
vinces should be obtained by them where such appear to fee 
necessary.” • 

(c) (ii) I am not satisfied with the services afforded by the rail¬ 
ways. Losses during transit are much too frequent and sufficient 
checks are not provided. I have seen a train load of passengers dis¬ 
embark and steal sugarcane from a neighbouring truck, and sufficient 
efforts are not made by the railway subordinates to check thieving of 
this kind. 


Passenger trains lose time at . qtiite unnecessarily, because 
of the slackness of the staff. Pla| at *°“ s ’ not lighted because the oil 
for the lamps is stolen. The scr. ms . , bo improved by fostering 
and focussing public opinion, an. 1 ® 6 ® die reporting of eases 

of dishonesty or neglect This aQj ™ ^cognised as one of the chief 
duties of local administrative ^^ _ wbo9e h numbcrs , I suggest, re¬ 
quire to be greatly increased f.™ thig an(j sim ;i ar purposes. 


(iii) Roads in rural areas sh , , , much beth er maintained, 

particularly in the matter of gr°,-- , off the water and pro¬ 

vision for the crossing of stream, admg }° 

- 1 and depressions. 

T d f th<! ■p'l'es of wheels used on thfi roads might 
then be prescribed by law. V, h purp08M alB0 , local public 

SmatiraHv 1 venofrrr and abuse’s, which should bo 

systematically reported to the authorities concernc d. 

■ ^ a ®d (vi) AH public serv cou y j n my opinion, be tmry much 

improved by frequent inspects £ \. ural areas by an independent 

'-buses at mln t t ff *r, and systematic reporting of defects and 

The idea of a pubk se) -vant as a servant of the public, and not its 
master, hardly exirf ■ gQ fftr aR j have observed , in rura l areas m this- 

l lovinc , r requires to be developed by every means possible. 

Qxtestion j. -Finance.—(«) Assuming that all contracts relating to 
land ami u “Ji n g s are registered with Government, all encumbrances 
re spec or cu ]ti va j ors > Foldings will be ascertainable. Government 
should, 1 ^ m y 0 pi n i 0 n, freely advance money to those who have occu¬ 
pancy rl 8j dSt U p ^o the amount of a conservative valuation of their 
^dingt or ari y p,f, of their holdings for purposes of a first charge, 
enm dances should be used in the first instance for paying off 
1 mbrances, and any balance towards improvements. 

They might be paid for out of revenue raised as suggested in my 
reply to Question 6 (c); and, as revenue increases, might extend to 
advances for the purchase, by the occupier, of the landlords' interest, 
on mutual application. 

The Irish Land Purchase Acts afforded a classical example of the 
safety and success of such a poliey. 


Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness.—( a) The main causes of 
rural borrowing seem to be the vicissitudes of agriculture due to the; 
Mr. .4. G. Dobbs. 



vagaries of nature, and the tendency of an increase of personal ex¬ 
penditure in the towns, where it is based on accumulation of money 
within a narrow field of enterprise, to stimulate a similar increase of 
expenditure in the rural areas from which these accumulations arc 
•drained. 

The pledging of land to a moneylender in a neighbouring town, as 
■contrasted with its sale to neighbouring cultivators, directs the stream 
of surplus wealth, available for the development of the community, 
from the rural resources which need development to the urban centres, 
where it is difficult to find outlets that are not extravagant. 

In these conditions such expenditure as takes place on development 
is directed to increasing the wealth of the towns and sapping the 
independence of the countryside. 

(6) I suggest that by cessation of public borrowing and the raising 
of funds, for development, from revenue derived directly and indirect¬ 
ly from such development, that is to say by investment in railways, 
canals, communications generally, and the promotion of other common 
-objectives, Government can counteract the present tendency and release 
■the countryside from the cumulative mortgage to the towns. 

Per contra, any measures for facilitating rural borrowing by 
pledging national credit will tend to maintain the rate of interest on 
funds available for public works and restrict rural development. 

(c) Any legislation which facilitates the transfer of land from one 
user to another but discourages long term contracts will in my opinion 
benefit rural areas. 

I suggest that contracts relating to land or buildings should be- 
subject to the following provisions: — 

(i) No registration fee should be charged on sales. 

(ii) Registration fees should be charged on all other contracts, and 
should include a charge for revenue purposes proportional to the total 
value of any payments the contract .may provide for during the first 
year or part of a year to which it relates, or their equivalent. 

(iii) All contracts providing for such payments should specify the 
conditions on which they are terminable; should terminate annually on 
those conditions, and should only be renewable with the consent of 
both parties and on the payment of the revenue charge suggested in 
(ii) above. 

The provisions supplemented by the system suggested in my answer 
to Question 5 (a) or advances by Government to those who have 
-occupancy rights would, I suggest, super-impose on the existing system 
■of land ownership and tenancy a system of transfer so simple, 'fluid, 
and advantageous to all concerned that it would slowly dissolve the 
growing cancer of vested interests in a stream of capital competing for 
the purchase of and development of rural resources, and producing an 
increasing revenue. 

Any tendency of increased facilities for the sale of occupancy rights 
to increase the number of landless labourers, whose position in the 
congested districts of North Bihar is already deplorable, could probab¬ 
ly be more than offset by opening up communications with the sparselv 
ipopulated tracts along the Nepal border. Moreover the finding of 
•outlets for surplus rural energy is in any case the most important 
research and administrative problem in rural economy in the East 
and presumably only requires concentration of attention and effort for 
its solution. Please see my replies to Questions 1 (r), 17 and 25 (a) in 
mis connection. ' 
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Question l 7 .—Fragmentation of Holdings.—( a) If it is possible- 
to facilitate the transfer of portions of holdings between occupiers 
by advances in perpetuity to the purchasing party as a first charge 
on the whole or any portion of his new holding, or in any other 
way whatever, I think this should be done. 

( b ) The following answer has been supplied by Babu Bhutnath 
Sarkar:— 

“ The two chief obstacles that stand in the way of even partial 
consolidation of holdings are:— 

(1) The Hindu and Mahommedan laws of inheritance. 

(2) An extremely narrow outlook on the part of the cultivators, 
who are generally small holders. The spirit of dividing the ances¬ 
tral property into mathematically accurate shares among the descen¬ 
dants entirely dominates all partition proceedings. An extreme 1 
case of this is mentioned by Mr. Keatinge where a holding of one- 
sixteenth of an acre was partitioned among five brothers so that 
each brother got a holding of one-eightieth of an acre and each of 
the brothers cultivated each of these five holdings in rotation. 

It is rather difficult to overcome, any of these difficulties. Drastic- 
legislation is perhaps out of the question at the present moment as 
neither the Hindus nor the Mahoinmedans are likely to tolerate any 
interference with their law's of inheritance. The only remedy there¬ 
fore lies in the direction of the spread of education and of co¬ 
operative ideas a'nd efforts. I think, however, that, to supplement 
such efforts, it is possible to make laws which will exert a certain 
amount of indirect pressure on, and offer some inducement to, the 
cultivators to improve their holdings. With these views the follow¬ 
ing suggestions are put forward :— 

1. It may be enacted that the law will not recognise any parti¬ 
tion which will cause subdivision of cultivated plots of land beyond 
say one-sixth of an acre in area. 

2. In the case of transfers of occupancy rights of cultivated lands 
the landlord’s consent shall be refused if the land transferred con¬ 
tained any plot less than one-sixth of an acre in area. 

3. All deeds of mutual exchange of plots of cultivated land less 1 
than one-sixth of an acre in area shall he exempted from registration 
fees and stamp duties.” 

My own view is that any legislation that restricts freedom of' 
transfer as in the first two of Babu Bhutnath Sarkar’s suggestions 
will be liable to abuse and misinterpretation. 

Question 8 .— Irrigation.— (a) There are innumerable oppor¬ 
tunities for the adoption of petty irrigation schemes by the making 
of contour embankments or small canals in the undulating portions 
of South Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa. 

The chief obstacles to such improvements are the apathy of the 
landlords (due partly no doubt to laws which diminish their inter* 
est in improvements), and the smallness of the tenants’ holdings— 
which makes the combination of many interests necessary if the 
simplest of such schemes is to be carried out without the landlord’s; 
active intervention. 

The more detailed reply to Question 8(a) (ii), given below, was 
supplied by Babu Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agricul¬ 
ture, Chota Nagpur, who has had special experience of the system 
described, 

“(ii) I beg to suggest the extension of “Kanke bundhs” in the 
Ranchi district and in other physically similar districts, in. the 
Province. 

, Mr. A. 0. Dobbs. 
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The district of Ranchi is a ragged tract often much broken by- 
numerous ranges or groups of hills, intersected by deep ravines and:, 
occasionally by open valleys. The undulating nature of the land 1 2 3 4 
has given rise to three primary classes of agricultural lands, viz., 

(1) uplands or taurs, i.e., the tops and sides of the ridges, (2) inter¬ 
mediate terraces or chaura dons, i.e., the side slopes of the ravines,, 
which are terraced for the cultivation of early varieties of paddy 
and (3) low terraces or gar ah dons, i.e., the ravines themselves,, 
which are also terraced for the cultivation of latp varieties of paddy. 

The upland soil of Chota Nagpur is notoriously poor, largely 
due to the fact that since the jungles were cleared and cultivation' 
begun, these uplands have been subject to rapid erosion, whereby 
all the valuable material has been washed out of the soil and only 
coarse particles left behind. 

The most reliable and valuable land in the district is the garah 
dons because they never suffer from drought, as they get a plentiful* 
supply of subsoil water by percolation from land higher up. But,, 
as these lands are made by terracing the ravines which ate natural 
drainage channels through -which all the storm water during heavy- 
showers in the monsoon has to pass into the nearest rivers, they- 
frequently suffer from violent rushes of water whereby the ails of' 
the paddy fields are frequently broken and a lot of the paddy is- 
washed away. Besides the amount of this sort of land is limited 
end there is not much room for expansion. 

But the intermediate lands, unlike the garah dons, do not get 
much ’ subsoil water by percolation—or at most get it only for a. 
short time, except in a very wet year when they get sufficient water- 
to ripen an early crop. In a short monsoon they dry up very 
quickly and the crop becomes a total failure. Even a partial failure 
of the crop in this class of land (the area of which is twice that of' 
garah dons in the Ranchi district) may produce scarcity in the 
district. There are few tanks or bundhs in the district to protect 
these lands from droughts. A system of cheap bundhs which divert 
and hold up the water above such lands has been worked out on 
Kanke farm. Briefly the system provides, around the sides of a 
gently sloping hill or bluff, a series of long, narrow comparatively- 
shallow tanks each running roughly along a contour line and with- 
their length parallel to the contours. The effect is not necessarily 
to supply direct irrigation but to maintain the subsoil water at a- 
high level so that the water soaks by itself into the fields below, 
through the subsoil, without any necessity for regulation. These 
bundhs cost much less thin big bundhs thrown across the valleys,, 
and entail much less risk. 

The direct benefits to be derived from these bundhs are as- 
follows :— 

(1) They protect existing .chaura lands from droughts in the- 

breaks or early cessation of the monsoon. 

(2) They enable low lying, waste or indifferently cultivated' 

taur lands to be turned into second class paddy lands. 

(3) They protect the garah dons from violent flooding during 

heavy storms—thereby saving considerable trouble and’ 
anxiety to the cultivators. The area of first class paddy 
lands is also increased on account of the rise of spring- 
levels. 

(4) They enable the deep and much broken nullahs below these* 

garah dons to be turned into first class paddy lands.. 
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(6) They largely prevent erosion of the surface soil. 

So far, a few of these btmdhs have been constructed as demonsira- 
uons, but. we have not been able to make much progress in this line 
>n account ci sub-division of holdings, friction between landlord 
i,nd tenant, improvidence of the cultivator, lack of trained staff, 
ste. I would, however, urge that (government should give this 
natter the consideration it deserves and devise means to push on 
with these bundke in Chota.: Nagpur as fast as possible. ” 

Question 9,—Soils.—I n my opinion, the improvement and conser¬ 
vation of soil, in the ways suggested by this question,— c.g., (i> 
surface and subsoil drainage, (ii) the application of gypsum, (iii) 
contour levees.—is commonly a matter of topographical detail. 

The following detailed answers have been supplied by Baba 
Bhutnath Sarkar, the greater part of whose service has been in the 
Chota Nagpur tract. 

“(a) (iii) In the uplands of Chota Nagpur parallel ails along 
the contours at intervals depending upon the slope, and Kanke bundhs 
are necessary to prevent the erosion of the surface soil. 

(b) (i) The soil of the Kanke farm has undergone marked improve¬ 
ment”. ' 

Question 10.—Fertilisers.— (a) In reply to my invitation Baba 
Manmatha Nath Ghosh has given the following reply: — 

" The use of artificial fertilizers for ordinary field crops will bo 
limited on account of their cost. Of late, there has been a tendency 
to lower the prices and, as a' result, they are being brought into 
more frequent use with the help of the co-operative banks and by 
demonstrations in the cultivator’s own fields. A small free supply 
for experimental purposes to selected cultivators in places whereon 
demonstrations have been made, may be made so as to make the, 
results known widely. 

As the natural farm-yard manure is used as a fuel and will be 
used as such for a long time to come, artificial farm-yard manure 
may be made as a substitute and its effect demonstrated to the'culti¬ 
vators who should be taught how to make it. 

There is a prejudice against the use of bones. Oilcakes are now 
-extensively used, but a larger use of oil-cabes is not possible until 
the oil industry is developed more fully.” 

(b) Such adulteration should be made penal and the Courts of 
Law should take cognisance of the matter on the complaint made by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

(c) By experiments to test their usefulness and then by success¬ 
ful demonstrations and granting facilities to the cultivators to have 
these readily obtainable at hand, either being stored by the depart¬ 
ment or by the co-operative banks, 

(d) In recent years in this locality, the use of ammonium sul¬ 
phate for sugarcane and for vegetables like potato and onion ha's 
increased. Ammonium phosphate seems to be good for paddy and 
attempts are being made to introduce it. 

(e) Experiments arc being made with the various forms of rock 
phosphate for soils proved deficient in phosphoric acid. Sulphate 
,4f ammonia has been tried largely on sugarcane and vegetables. No 

Mr. J. €. 



potash manuring has been tried as no soil has been found poor m 
potash, except a certain tract in the north-west of the Saran district. 

No rock phosphate has yet been found which can approach in effects 
that produced by superphosphate or other soluble phosphates, but 
experiments are being still done." Ammonium sulphate has proved 
a considerable success. 

Question 11 — Crops. — (a) (i) There is no visible limit to the 
possible improvement of existing crops by breeding and selection, 
combined with the use of artificial fertilisers; both varieties and 
manures have however to be very closely adapted to local conditions, 
end I do not think the importance of local investigations for this 
purpose can be exaggerated. In fact the Agricultural Department 
should, in my opinion, be organised primarily with the object of 
such local investigations. 

(ii) The testing of the value of new commercial crops and of pro¬ 
mising wild grasses and other plants for fodder purposes is a pro¬ 
mising line of investigation and requires the same organisation as 
the improvement of existing crops. 

( b ) . (Supplied by Bobu Bhutnath Sarkar.) 

‘‘For the uplands ofChota Nagpur I would suggest groundnuts 
and soybeans. They can also be used as revenue crops provided 
there is a market for them." 

(c) The introduction of groundnuts manured with gypsum, and 
et Coimbatore No. 213 sugarcane manured with ammonium sulphate, 
the adoption of Dakin paddy in South Bihar, and the discovery of 
a local perennial grass (Anthutiria ciliat.a) which produces heavy 
yields of good fodder under heavy manuring in Ohota Nagpur, are- 
lnstances of successful efforts at such improvements. 

Babu Bhutnath Sarkar instances Dahia paddy, groundnuts, and 
sugarcane, in Chota Nagpur. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— -(a) (i), (ii) and (iii) The im¬ 
provement of breeds of livestock, the betterment of the dairy industry, 
and the improvement of the existing practice in animal husbandry 
in this Province are in my opinion inseparable, and will depend on 
the evolution of breeds suitable to each locality and so superior, from 
the economic point of view, as to compel a 1 complete revolution in. 
the local ideas on the subject of feeding and management. 

Assuming the preservation of peace and the maintenance and 
improvement of communications and hygiene, the formerly extensive ■ 
grazing grounds, already dwindling, will have disappeared before 
any considerable improvement of livestock can be affected; and the 
type aimed at should therefore be one that will pay for stall feeding 
and will be capable of turning largo quantities of by-products to 
good account. 

In this respect the best European milking breeds are a century 
ahead of Indian breeds and I wish to suggest that the success of the 
Military Department in cross breeding with Holstein bulls should 
be followed up by a! serious attempt to graft the capacity of thRt 
breed for turning food to account on to Indian stocks with their 
comparative immunity to endemic diseases. 

The Army Department works for the economical supply of milk 
and not for the permanent improvement of cattle, but they have 
accumulated a large amount of valuable experience, and have the staff 
necessary for experimenting on a large scale: if they could be induced 
o' formulate a programme for experiment with a view to furnishing 
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'■bulls combining the essential qualities indicated above, I would mg- 
;gest that they should be guaranteed whatever funds and facilities 
are necessary to bring the experiment to a satisfactory conclusion. 

If the. experiment were successful—and there is every reason to 
suppose it would be—there should be little difficulty in evolving 
breeds of an altogether superior type from the economic point of 
view, and suitable for every tract in India, by the introduction, once 
for all, of one or two bulls supplied by the Military Department as 
=a foundation for a herd in any such tract and by subsequent selec¬ 
tion from among their progeny. This is not now possible without 
undue risk of loss by disease when breeding from animals which have 
'not be’en selected for comparative immunity to Indian diseases as 
well as for their economic value. 

Such experience as I have had goes to show that cattle, as well 
as plants, have to be closely adapted to local conditions; for instance 
Bihar bullocks have proved entirely unsuitable for Government farms 
in Orissa. For this reason I wish to suggest that the Deputy Direc¬ 
tors of Agriculture in the several tracts of the Province should be 
primarily responsible for work in connection with cattle in their 
'tracts and that control should for the most part take the form of a 
free supply of facilities and information. 

Question If.-—A gricultural Industries. —( d ) I do not think Gov¬ 
ernment should leave unexplored any plausible possibility of promo¬ 
ting such industries as may increase the value of local agricultural pro¬ 
duce and the quantity of by-products available for local consumption. 

Whenever investigation shows that there is scope for starting a 
new industry or extending an old one, Government should, I suggest, be 
in a position to finance developments by advancing money on deben¬ 
tures to competent managing agencies and to foster continued develop¬ 
ment by competent scientific (not technical) advice. 

As a concrete illustration I append a note by the former Dh-eetor of 
Industries* on a proposal that Government should start a sugar 
factory in South Bihar, together with two notes by myself, as a member 
of the Board of Industries, + on the question of finance and manage¬ 
ment, ** 

(/) The most promising method would probably be, not to study all 
■'existing rural industries, which respond very slowly to changes in the 
world’s markets and additions to the world’s knowledge, but to main¬ 
tain an up-to-date catalogue of economic products derived from every 
plant or animal that thrives in the area concerned, showing the extent 
of the market, the price, and the possibilities of extension of the market 
without a considerable fall in the price. The possibility of manufactur¬ 
ing the most valuable of such products in the locality in which the pro¬ 
duction of the raw material is of actual or potential importance should 
then be examined with a view to intensive study of promising industries. 
1 would give as an example the case of soybeans, which grow very well 
in Chota Nagpur and the products of which are of great value in China 
and Japan. There is no market for the beans in Chota Nagpur, but 
there is every reason to suppose that an unlimited market could be 
created in India itself if the methods of manufacture in the Far East 
could be introduced; because the general consumption of these products 
would remedy a notorious deficiency in Indian dietary. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (a) (ii) The improvement of 
-communications, the opening up of sparsely populated tracts by roads 

* Vide Appendices I—VII. 
f Vide Appendices VIII and IX. 
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and railways, and the establishment of experimental farms to determine 
the most profitable types of produce in such tracts, are obvious means 
of initiating permanent migration. 

(«) Where uncultivated areas consist of grazing land, the establish¬ 
ment of Government farms for breeding and rearing cattle and the 
provision of facilities for importing and exporting cattle would show 
the way to settlers. 

Where, as in some parts of South Bihar, land has gone out of culti¬ 
vation because of the intractable nature of the soil nothing but demons¬ 
tration of profitable methods of cultivation (e.g., for sugarcane) is 
likely to attract labour. 

Question 22 .— Co-operation. —( b ) (i) and ( d ) The following answers 
have been supplied at my invitation by Mr. B. M. Chatterji, Assistant 
Director of Agriculture in North Bhagalpur, who has had a long 
experience of working with co-operative societies in the introduction 
of agricultural improvements. I incorporate them with my evidence, 
as further illustrating a point that has already obtruded itself in 
several of my replies—that rural development in this Province, from 
whatever aspect it may be approached, requires that propaganda, if 
it is to have any educational value, must be backed up by practical 
demonstration that good results may be obtained by following the 
principles advocated. For this purpose a much larger staff of well- 
educated, competent, administrative officials is required—which should 
be more widely distributed in rural areas. 

“ Credit societies are at present nothing but societies lending 
at a lower rate of interest than the village moneylender. The non¬ 
officials who are to shape its destiny are not taking the amount of 
interest they should, for various reasons, and the, officials are so over¬ 
burdened with other official routine duties that they have no time to 
pay proper attention to the development of the societies. 

, The main duty of the official in charge should be to devote the 
major portion of his time to the betterment of the society, leaving the 
official routine duties to his competent assistants. The non-officials 
will then come forward and combine their efforts, out of respect if 
not for the pure love of work, with those of the officials, and their 
combined efforts will do immense good to the societies. In the present 
constitution the officials have no time to think of the lines on which they 
should run and develop the societies; thus the guiding force is wanting 
in the non-officials. The officials, if they are thus relieved of their 
routine duties, would really be able to improve the societies by bring¬ 
ing the force of other developing departments of Government, such as 
Agriculture, Veterinary and Industry, into effect. At present the 
energies of all these developing departments are dissipated for want 
of real co-operation and guidance. 

The result is that the condition of the members of a co-operative 
society is daily going from bad to worse. The cheap loan encourages 
them to take more money than they really want and the bank authori¬ 
ties allow the maximum amount possible to the members for fear of 
keeping the money idle in the bank. The money is not spent judici¬ 
ously and profitably by the members for want of proper guidance, and 
recklessly in some cases for want of education, and when the time for 
repayment comes the society is either liquidated or awards have to 
be taken against individual members. If very careful statistics are 
'aken it will be found that. the loan of an individual member of a 
-operative society, in the majority of cases is greater after he has 
n for five or ten years a member of a society than it was in the 

■ days of his membership. 
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To solve the problem combined official and non-official controls 
should be more rigidly exercised, as suggested above, and the advan 
tages of the developing departments of Government should be more- 
and more made to be utilised by each and every member of the society.” 

(c) Babu Bhutnath Sarkar supplies the following 

“ Legislation will certainly be necessary if a systematic campaign, 
of construction of bvudhs is inaugurated in Chota Nagpur district.” 

The majority of cultivators are, however, very much alive to the 
possibilities and advantages of water conservation, and Chapter VI 
of the Bihar and Orissa Private Irrigation Works Act (1922), and! 
Chapter II of the Bihar and Orissa Minor Irrigation Works Act, would 
probably meet all requirements if Government were to undertake *o 
give active administrative support to those interested in such schemes. 

The ryots in this Province require such support firstly against the 
passive resistance or veiled opposition of the smaller landlords, by 
whom they are commonly terrorised, to anything that may lessen the 
ryots, depen de nce ; an cl secondly in the planning and execution of the 
work, wdiich will commonly cost at least three times as much as is- 
necessary unless carried out under expert supervision.” 

It would be one of the chief functions of the thana officers who,. 
I propose in my answer to Question 25, should be added to the Pro¬ 
vincial Civil Service, to supplement the propaganda of the Co-operative 
Department, in its efforts to promote a fearless public spirit, by 
practical help against terrorism of the kind indicated (of which I 
suggest Government at present takes entirely insufficient cognisance); 
as well as to make known in all other ways the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment and the services which it places at the disposal of those who 
-apply for them. 

(d) I do not think so 

Question 23.—General Education.— ■(«.) My experience of the pro¬ 
ducts of education, in Bihar particularly, is that those who have learnt" 
English are for the most, part incapable of expressing themselves with¬ 
out an ambiguity which commonly amounts to conveying the reverse- 
of what they mean or of interpreting instructions in that language in 
a way that does not imply an inversion of the meaning in some essentiaL 
particlar. 

This makes it almost impossible to teach them in English, as con¬ 
trasted with teaching them the English language. 

The inference is—and I have found it justified over and over again— 
that for technical purposes English education is almost useless and- 
practical training is far more effective. 

Without, therefore, implying that the existing system of general 
education, in so far as the cultivator may avail himself of it, does 
not increase his general efficiency as a cultivator, I have to say that 
I do not think his practice will be altered in any essential particular 
by any infiltration from above within any reasonable time, of ideas 
that cannot be expressed in his own language. On the other hand,, 
practical illustrations of both the scope and means for improvement 
produce an immediate effect on agricultural efficiency, and if it is 
possible to make use of such practical illustrations for general educa¬ 
tional purposes in the common schools—and to adjust the curriculum 
so as to provide for practical work in, say, a garden cultivated up to- 
the ideals of the. Agricultural Department—I think such schools wil 1 
be of direct value to boys who return to the land, in enabling the 
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'to make greater profits, to the extent that the practice in the school 
.garden is applicable to their land. I would instance particularly the 
use of certain artificial manures which are of very general utility in 
areas where they are of any considerable use at all, such as sulphate 
of ammonia, phosphates, and gypsum. Tf school boys in such areas 
were to learn to recognise and use such manures, as an incident in 
their school education, it would undouDtedly add to their agricultural 
efficiency and almost certainly increase the popularity of the schools 
among cultivators. There must be many other petty points of agri¬ 
cultural and domestic economy which.might be so taught, if time can 
be found in the curriculum of the common schools for the practical 
work involved. 

But lessons drawn from such practical work must stress relations 
or principles so simple as to appeal to students as true within the 
sphere of their circumscribed experience, and any grouping of such 
relations as illustrations for teaching purposes will therefore commonly 
have to include a larger number in each subject than the practical work 
in any narrower sphere will provide, and will have little reference to 
the nature of that work—whether agricultural or otherwise. For 
instance, the work in a school garden or university farm should, of 
course, be supervised by a competent practical farmer or gardener 
under expert control; but the teachers should be professional teachers 
of subjects more commonly studied on account of their general appli¬ 
cation, or more particularly elaborated with a view to general rather 
than local economic requirements, than either agriculture, or gardening 
—both of which, if they are not to be actually of negative educational 
value, must be very highly differentiated with reference to local, 
physical and market conditions. ■ 

Subjects which have been so particularly elaborated with a view 
to economic requirements must be classed as technical for educational 
purposes (please see the last paragraph of my reply to Question 1(a). 
Subjects which could suitably be correlated with work in a farm or 
garden available for purposes of genera! education would include: — 
systematic botany, biology, entomology, etc., etc.; several branches of 
chemistry, medicine, and engineering, genetics, statistics, nature study, 
drawing, etc., elementary mathematics, mechanics, physics, etc. 

(6) The only way in which interest in the land can be retained 
■for agriculturists whose ability and culture is improved by rural edu¬ 
cation is, T suggest, by increasing the scope of the agriculturist in 
connection with the land in proportion to his increased ability, and 
his leisure in proportion to his increased culture. 

/division and saving of labour are the only methods of attaining 
these objects and advances in both these directions require the im¬ 
provement of rural communications and an active policy of development 
of rural resources. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population*. — (a) Yes. If Govern¬ 
ment accept it as one of its functions to increase the well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population, it must, I think, recognise that 
poverty is cumulative, that its basis is in physical realities which under¬ 
lie apparent psychological causes, and that only by grappling directly 
with those physical conditions—not by any mere increase of propaganda 
—can the necessary radical change be effected. 

The approximation of the atmospheric- to the bodily temperature 

India makes physical labour peculiarly exhausting, while a vegetable 

- that supplies enough of the elements essential to the support of 
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brain work and nervous energy must usually provide far more nutri¬ 
ment than the body can absorb with impunity in a hot climate. 
Dietetic investigations might remedy the latter difficulty, but only / 
better organisation of local resources than that of her competitors in. 
colder countries can enable Indian labour to compete with those com¬ 
petitors on equal terms as regards individual efficiency. 

The Indian cultivating labourer, with a physical disability due to 
the climate, carries a greater handicap than his competitors; and 
only by a reduction of his load, to suit his capacity and circumstances, 
by means of superior organisation of local resources can he hope to 
avoid becoming a dependent on the outskirts of civilisation. If Gov¬ 
ernment intend to effect such a reduction of his handicap the organisa¬ 
tion of local resources must be regarded as part of its regular adminis¬ 
trative functions—entailing an extension of the administrative machin¬ 
ery and readjustment of its perspective. The idea that it is possible 
to make up for physical deficiencies by superior precepts must he 
abandoned in favour of an active poliey of economic and sanitary 
development. 

Existing legislation such as the Village Administration Act and 
Minor Irrigation Works Act in this Province already provide a partial 
framework for such a policy, but the administrative machinery is 
entirely insufficient even to give effect to local initiative—much less- 
to take the initiative itself. 

A comprehensive policy of rural development could perhaps be 
initiated by posting an officer of the Provincial Civil Service to every 
revenue thana, to act as a focus for all the local interests as well as 
to represent Government, He should be given as much power ajs 
possible for all purposes and his work should he inspected, and written 
advice given, by officers of all departments. But he would be respon¬ 
sible only to the sub-divisional and higher revenue and magisterial 
authorities, and as there are over 240 thanas in the Province—approxi¬ 
mately four to each sub-division—it would probably he necessary to 
duplicate the sub-divisional staff for general administration in order 
to deal with the increase in references that so large an increase ini 
the lower grades of the service would imply. 

Each such officer would have a budget grant for “ Minor Works 
from which could be financed schemes for local improvements approved 
by the several departments concerned and by higher authorities in 
proportion to the expenditure involved. 

The revenue for these purposes might, as suggested in my answers- 
to Questions 5 (a), 6 (b) and (c), be derived from taxation of incomes 
secured by law on contracts, imposed in order to pay off debt and pro¬ 
vide a surplus for productive investment. 

Such investments might take the form of perpetual dehentures- 
secured on the increased value of the assets for the development of 
which the money was advanced. 

As revenue increased, taxation could be remitted and the interest 
on debentures decreased. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— (a) The seasonal crop statistics collected' 
by my office are notoriously worthless—being based on pure guess work 
by the police chnukidars. For instance, the estimated yield of tin 
castor crop for the three years 1917-18 to 1919-20 accounted for lc- 
than one-third of the net exports from the Province in the correspo 
ing period 1918-19 to 1920-21. 
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The only apparent means of putting these statistics on a sound 
basis is to devise and prescribe a special system for checking the area 
and yield of each crop by random sampling. Mr. J. A. Hubback, 
LO.S., has done a good deal of work in this direction on the rice crop, 
following a report on a preliminary survey of the crop in one sub¬ 
division by Babu Bhutnath Sarkar, Assistant Director of Agriculture, 
who was specially deputed for the purpose. But ho definite advance 
will, in my opinion, be made until a whole-time officer thoroughly 
familiar with statistical theory is appointed for the purpose; and it is 
doubtful whether any use to which the majority of the statistics are 
put can justify the expenditure that would be involved in relating them 
to actuality. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Noth (dated 11th September, 1926) on the possibility ot introducing 

WHITE SUGAR MANUFACTURE INTO SOUTH BlHAR. 

1 By Mr. B. A. Collins , formerly Director of Industries, Bihar and 

Orissa.) 

Although India has a larger acreage under sugarcane than any other 
country in the world, she also imports very large quantities of sugar, 
and in 1913-14 her imports were 800,000 tons of which some 600,000 tons 
came from Java and 140,000 tons from Mauritius. During and after 
the War the imports fell off considerably owing to shipping difficulties 
and the great demand of the United States of America for Java sugar 
and in 1920, the total imports were only 400,000 tons. The need for 
these imports arises because the average yield of cane per acre is 
extremely low (about 10 tons as compared with 50 or 60 in Java), while 
the indigenous method of treatment of the cane to produce our, rah, etc., 
is extremely wasteful. It is calculated that by it only 3 to 4 per cent of 
sugar is produced from 100 tons of cane, as against 8 to 9 per cent 
extracted by the modern white sugar factory. The improvement in 
the outturn of cane per acre is an agricultural problem which is engaging 
the attention of the Imperial and Provincial Agricultural Departments 
and need not be discussed here. Unless it can be solved satisfactorily, 
however, there is no chance of India producing all the sugar she re¬ 
quires. The other factor, however, depends on the more general intro¬ 
duction of modern scientific methods of manufacture into the country. 
The spread of cultivation and the improvement in the yield of cane per 
acre is prevented at present by the impossibility of the cultivator crush¬ 
ing more cane with his bullocks and small mill. This is proved by the 
fact that wherever a large modern factory is erected the acreage under 
cane rapidly increases. This may be.observed especially in the districts 
of Saran and Darbhanga. The substitution of modern methods of 
extraction is therefore of the greatest importance because it not only 
means that the cane now grown produces more than double the amount 
of sugar but actually leads to an increase in the area under cane. 

2. Sugar cane is grown in Bihar and Orissa mainly in the two divi¬ 
sions of Patna and Tirhut, although there is some cane planted in South 
Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Kishanganj thana of Purnea district. 
IjSihar and Orissa is the chief producer of white sugar in India. There 
are ten large factories actually at work, the minimum combined crushing 
capacity of which for next season will be nearly 3,000 tons of cane per 
day while their output of white sugar for the present year may be 
placed at about 17,000 tons. In addition to this, a fair amount of gur 
is refined and the exports of sugar by rail in 1920 reached 25,000 tons. 
Over half of this goes to the United Provinces and the balance to the 
Punjab, Central India, Rajputana, Nepal and the Central Provinces. 
All the factories- producing white sugar are situated in Tirhut, although 
cane cultivation is quite as dense in Patna, and the production of white 
sugar has hitherto been almost entirely in the hands of Europeans. 
The reason of this unequal distribution of the sugar mills throughout 
the Province is that it is out of the question to put down in any place 
a large sugar mill representing several lakhs of rupees capital, unless 
the promoters of the enterprise can be certain of a supply of cane. 
Bihar is a country of small peasant holdings and it is only where the 
European planter has existed for a generation or two and has consi 
derable areas in his own possession, on which he can grow cane 
rotation with indigo, and has also by years of square dealing obta' 
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the confidence of the cultivators to such an extent that he can rely 
on purchasing cane in a free market that these conditions are satisfied. 
Further, owing to the fact that the capital for these enterprises has 
been almost entirely provided by Europeans it is natural that the 
management has rested in their hands. If sugar cultivation is to be 
extended into South Bihar, where no large tracts can be obtained for 
tiirect cultivation, and is at the same time to form an outlet for Indian 
enterprise, some means of acquiring the confidence of the cultivators 
must be sought: but it is probable that its growth will be only gradual. 
A partial solution may be found if local landlords and moneylenders 
can be induced to subscribe a substantial portion of the capital, but 
any attempt to go too fast may lead to disaster. 

3. So far as the actual manufacture of sugar goes, prospects in 
South Bihar are more favourable than in Tirhut. Analyses of the canes 
grown show that they are better canes for mill purposes than the North 
Bihar canes, while the fact that the cane is all irrigated would make it 
possible to increase the crushing season by at least a month. The only 
difficulty is the supply of cane It is no secret that South Bihar has 
been carefully reconnoitred by firms with long experience of sugar manu¬ 
facture and rejected for this very reason, while the two or three com¬ 
panies formed for the express purpose of setting up mills in South 
Bihar have all failed to raise sufficient capital. If sugar manufacture 
by modern methods is to be introduced into this area—and its introduc¬ 
tion is extremely desirable from every point of view—it will be necessary 
for Government either actually to pioneer the industry or else to offer 
some sort of guarantee to some firm ready to undertake it. 

4. Before discussing this further a word may be said as to the size 
of the factory required. During the past year the department has care¬ 
fully explored the possibilities of introducing small plants for the pro¬ 
duction of say one or two tons of white sugar daily. Great pressure 
has been brought on the Director from all sides to recommend plants 
of this and smaller sizes to would be manufacturers; but this has been 
steadily resisted. It will be seen that the recommendations of the 
Sugar Committee are strongly against such plants and only in favour 
of plants of such a size that their overhead charges come under a reason¬ 
able figure and render them able to stand competition in normal times. 
Whether the new import duties have altered the position remains to 
be seen, but it must be borne in mind that competition within India 
itself is likely to be a real factor in the future. 

5. On the whole, after careful consideration of all possible means 
of proceeding, I have come to the conclusion that Government itself 
should put down a sugar plant capable of crushing 50 tons of cane a 
day at some suitable centre in South Bihar (probably at Dehri-on-Son). 
Such a factory would, it is hoped, attain the three following objects: 
(1) the question of whether such plant, which represents about the 
economic limit in small plants, could complete with larger plants would 
be settled; (2) the system of the free sale of cane to centra] factories 
by cultivators would be introduced into South Bihar and could he 
gradually extended; and (3) a station would be available in which 
Indians could be trained in the chemistry and engineering of sugar 
manufacture. 


* * * x 

7. The last point for consideration is whether Government should 
’tself start a pioneer factory of try to arrange for one to he put up by 
ivate enterprise on a Government guarantee. I was at first in favour 
'he latter course but have now changed my mind, chiefly because it 
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is essential that cane purchase, which is the most important aspect 
of the experiment, should be started under the best possible conditions. 
It is desirable also that the plant should be the most efficient procurable 
and should be run under the best supervision available. The Indian 
Sugar Committee for much the same reasons insist that Government 
should finance and manage the factory which they propose should be 
put down on the western border of the United Provinces {vide para¬ 
graphs 345 and 346 of Report). It is the opinion of Mr. Robinson, 
Deputy Director of Agriculture, also, who has made careful local in¬ 
quiries, that thq advent of a Government factory would carry consi¬ 
derable moral weight with both zamindars and cultivators. The value 
of this prestige in obtaining the confidence of the cultivators is very 
great and should not be sacrificed, unless it is absolutely impossible for 
Government to procure the funds. It is only if this is impossible that 
■we should have recourse to private enterprise and it will then be neces¬ 
sary for Government to guarantee say 6 per cent on the capital outlay, 
1 trust, however, that it will be possible to provide the money from the 
Loans Budget, since the experiment will be in the nature of an invest¬ 
ment which, according to the best advice obtainable, is not only safe 
but extremely profitable. Further, as soon as the industry is on a sound 
footing, it would be possible to band over the factory to private enter¬ 
prise. In the meanwhile, any profits received in excess of the usual 
interest on capital can be utilised for the reduction of the loan. 

8. Owing to the delay in the publication of the Indian Sugar Com¬ 
mittee’s report, this project was prepared and this note was actually 
•in .proof before the report was issued, and it seems desirable to insert 
a paragraph to deal with some of-the points raised by the committee. 
In the first place South Bibar undoubtedly produces a good eating gur, 
which is exported in large quantities to the Central Provinces, and it 
might be argued that the advice of the committee that factories should 
eschew such areas (vide paragraph 320) applies to it. The quality of 
gur produced, however, cannot, I am informed, compare with that made 
in. the special districts to which the committee refers and they did not 
intend their remarks to apply to South Bihar. Local inquiry, also, shows 
that cane will he forthcoming. It is not proposed at first to acquire any 
land for setts, as proposed in paragraphs 311 and 312. This might 
jnake the factory unpopular, while it is not really needed. It is also 
cot possible in a small factory of the type proposed to arrange, for the 
elaborate chemical control suggested in paragraph 337. Should these 
small factories succeed, highly paid chemists might be employed by a 
group of factories on a co-operative basis. Lastly, it will certainly be 
desirable to give out manures at cost price, but this can be arranged 
put of the working capital provided (paragraph 327). 

* * * * 

)0 In conclusion, I mav quote the last two paragraphs of Mr. Wynne 
Bayer’s recent Review of the Sugar Trade in India during the year 
1920. 

“It is clear from this review that India has a capacity for consump¬ 
tion of 748,544 tons of foreign sugar. And she is perfectly .capable of 
finding over 15 crores of rupees to meet her additional sugar purchases 
from abroad. As the prices of sugar began to fall in September 1920 
a distinct tendency to import more became evident, despite the extra 
duty imposed, which leads one to infer the somewhat curious fact that 
15 crores of rupees represents about the amount India is prepared tr 
put into purchases of foreign sugar and the lower the price the high 
the tonnage. 
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As India’s production of refined sugar is at present only 177,560 
tons it is obvious that there is ample scope for many times the number 
of factories now working in India. The prospect before the Indian 
sugar industry is very hopeful, as it can choose most favourable parts 
of the country for supply for many years to come, and with the increased 
duty on foreign sugar coupled with heavier freight and handling charges 
it would be well if capitalists devoted their time arid attention more 
and more to developing the industry on a sound and scientific basis. 
There is ample scope and the rise in the cost of production throughout 
the world, both of raw material and of the finished product, has told 
heavily in India’s favour, as all commodities which have to seek a dis¬ 
tant market are taken toll of by conditions which a producer working 
in a homo market never experiences. The value of this fact has not 
yet been sufficiently grasped in India.” 


APPENDIX II. 


Capital required for a small sugar factory capable of crushing 60 tens of 

cane daily. 


1. Machinery. 

2. Freight and insurance .... 

3. Factory main buildings, weigh bridge, etc. . 

4. Quarters, etc. . 

5. Erection of machinery 

6. Land acquisition 

7. Reserve for contingencies 

8. Working capital , 

Total 


and initial expenses 

• « • • 


Rs. 

2,55,000 

28,000 

56,000 

30,000 

10,000 

6,000 

17,000 

1,00,000 

5,00,000 


N. B .—This estimate has been framed on liberal lines and it is hoped that 
there will be substantial savings under some of the items. 

2. The ostiraate for buildings includes— 

* Rs. 


(1) Bungalow for the manager . 

(2) Two quarters for the foroman and head clerk 

(3) Ten bachelor quarters with verandahs and cook¬ 

houses ........ 

(4) Fifty grass hutB ...... 


9,000 

4,000 each. 
800 „ 


3. It is hoped eventually that most of the subordinate staff will be trained in 
the locality and it is not necessary to provide permanent accommodation all the year 
round for more than three officers and ten menials. Bikramganj itself, which has 
a large bazar barely one mile distant, should be able to afford accommodation for 
many of the hands. The buildings contemplated will be of a cheap type and the 
figures are based on line plans and plinth area estimates provided by a firm of 
ntraotore. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Estimate of revenue and expenditure for 120 working days. 


Expenditure, 

Amount. 

i 

1 

1 

Revenue. 

Amount. 

1 

2 

3 

f . ' 

i' 4 

1 


Rs. 

’ 


| Rs. 

Cost of 200,000 ntaunds of cane at 
8 annas. 

1,00,000 

200,000 maunds of 
cane at, 7 ; per cent 
extraction—15,000 
maunds of sugar at. 
Rs. 15 per maund. 

j 2,25,000 

Cost of staff (see Appendix IV) 

, 23,000 ! 



Manufacturing charges 

jSm J 

0,000 

6,000 maunds of 
molasses (3 per cent 
extraction) at Rs . 
1-8-0. 

9,000 

Marketing charges 

6,250 | 



Miscellaneous, including repairs, re- 
newals, insurance, etc. 

4,300 1 



Interest on capital at per cent 

per annum. 

32,500 | 

I 

i 

i 


Depreciation on 3} lakhs at 8 per 
cent. 

28,000 ' 

1 

j 




i 

2,03,050 ! 

; 

2,34,000 

Profit 

30,950 1 

i 

• 

Total 

2,34,000 ' 

Total . ' 

2,34,000 


N. B .—The expenditure on staff is explained in Appendix IV. These estimates 
have kindly been furnished by Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company as a result 
of their experience of all their factories extending over a number of years and I 
am assured that liberal provision has been made for all possible items including fuel, 
selling commission, gunny bags, lime-stone, etc., etc. 

2. Extraction has been taken at 7J per cent but it is hoped to get at least 
8J per cent, which would add another Us. 30,000 to the profits. At Marhuura last 
year the average for the whole season was SMI per cent and this year it will work 
out to at least 9-7 per cent. At the time of writing the percentage being obtained 
is 11 per cent. As against this likely increase must be set the fact that one-third 
of the sugar produced is “ seconds ” which Mrl.ctS annas a maund less. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Staff. 


i 


Description. 

j 

5 months. 

7 months. 

! 

1 


2 

i v 

3 

Engineer manager .. 

• • 

1 at Rs. 700 per 
month = 700. 

i 

1 at Rs’. 700 per 
month=700. 

Foreman.. 

•• 

1 at Rs. 120 per 
month = 120. 

1 

1 at Rs. 120 per 
! month = 120. 

Combined head clerk, store keeper 
cashier. 

and 

1 at Rs. 80 per 
month = 80. 

1 at Rs. 80 per 
month = 80. 

Assistant clerk and time-keeper 

•• 

: 1 at Rs. 40 per 

month = 40. 

i 

Weighment clerks .. 

•• 

2 at Rs. 60 per 
month = 100. 

1 

Peons .. 

•• 

! 6 at Rs. 12 per 

month = 72. 

| 2 at Rs. 12 per 

month = 24. 

Mistris ., 

• • 

2 at Rs. 35 per 
mouth = 70. 

i 1 at Rs. 35 per 
month = 35. 

Engine man 

•• 

4 at Rs. 15 per 
month = 60. 

i 1 at Rs. 15 per 
month = 15. 

BoilePattendant 

’• j 

2 at Rs. 20 per 
month=40. 

j 1 at Rs. 20 per 
! month = 20. 


““j 





■H J) 

i at ns. lou per 
month. i 

! 

Sugar boilers 

i 

i 

1 1 at Rs. 80 per 
(_ month=230. | 

I 

J 

> 2 on half pay = 
116. „ 

Centrifugal men 

•• 

4 at Rs. 15 per 
month = 60. 

.... 

Carbonatation men.. 

*• 

2 at Hs. 15 per 
month - 30. 

1 at Rs. 15 per 
month = 15. 

Coolies 

i 

80 at Rs. 12 per 

month=960. i 

i 

8 at Rs. 12 per 
month =96. 

Total 

•• ; 

2,562x5 = 12,810 j 

» 

1,220x7 = 8,640 
---> 


j Total .. 2R350 


N.B .—For the purposes of the estimates Its. 23,000 has been taken. Some 
of the staff will be taken on for the season only and the remainder only will be 
aid for the whole year. The extra provision made will enable reliefs to be eijp- 
eyed so as to conform with the Factories Act. 
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(APPENDIX V. 

Prices of Indian sugar in 1921—1923. 

January. February. March. April to June. 

1921 .. Rs. 22 to 25/8 Rs. 24/S to 27 Rs. 27/8 to 29 

1922 , . Rs. 15 to 17 Rs, 17 . Rs. 17 to 17/12 Rs. 17 

1923 ,. . Rs. 16/8 to 16/12 Rs. 16/12 to 17/12 Rs. 17/12 to 20/4 Rs. 17/12 to 20/4 

; N —These are prices in rupees per rnaund of sugar which corresponds closed 

in quality to Java T. M. O. as quoted in “ Capital ”. This is double carbonatatio 11 
sugar. 


APPENDIX VI. 

The double carbonatation process is chiefly associated with Java. 
The merits of the three main processes are discussed in the Indian Sugar 
Committee’s report (paragraph 336) and it is said that carbonatation is 
the mast expensive to instal and work, that given equally scientific 
control, the extraction is the same for all three processes, and that on 
the whole the sulphitation process is the more suitable for India. This 
was published in 1920. Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company strongly 
advise me to adopt the carbonatation process. They have found by 
experience that it is pre-eminently suitable for Bihar. In the first place 
it does not require careful scientific control to obtain the best results, 
but is to some extent fool proof; secondly, it enables sugar to be extract¬ 
ed equally well from the dried up cane available at the end of the season, 
when the west winds are blowing; thirdly, it gives a white sugar as 
good as standard Java sugar and readily saleable on sample at any 
time (whereas no one will buy sulphitation sugar without bulk inspec¬ 
tion); and fourthly, in South Bihar limestone is available very cheaply. 
In practice, in their factories they are getting wonderful results from 
this process and are installing it in all their factories, as soon as funds 
become available. On the other hand, no factory working the sulphita¬ 
tion process in Bihar is getting anything like the results obtained by 
carbonatation. They usually average about 8 per cent or less; in fact, 
the average for Indian factories is 6'85 against 9'75 in Java, although 
the latter figure can be and is now being obtained by the carbonatation 
process in Bihar. 

It is the results of this process which chiefly encourage me to pro¬ 
ceed with, the scheme. It is obvious that the whole profit of sugar 
making is bound up with the question of percentage of extraction. In 
this small factory, the difference between 7t and 9| per cent might 
make the whole difference between success and failure. Each 1 per 
cent means an extra revenue of Rs. 30,000 annually. 


APPENDIX VII. 

A site has been selected in the canal area about a mile north of 
Bikramganj on the Arrah-Sasaram Light Railway. The factory will 
be a few yards only from the road and railway and close to the meeting 
point of four metalled roads. There is plenty of cane on all sides and 
more land suitable for growing it. Promises of local support have bee 
received both from influential zamindars and the cultivators themselves 

Mr. A. O. Dobbs. 
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.APPENDIX VIII. 


BOARD OP INDUSTRIES. 


Not* by the Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa, on the pro¬ 
posal to start a sugar factory under government management in 

South Bihar. 

The proposal to initiate a factory for purely economic purposes at 
a cost to Government of Rs. 5,00,000 constitutes a new departure in 
policy; and as a precedent that is likely to be widely followed, if success¬ 
ful, it seems to require the very careful consideration of the Board, the 
more so if, as seems probable, this first departure proves a success. 

Accepting all the arguments advanced by the Director of Industries 
in favour of the other points of the scheme proposed, it seems to me that 
the really important point for consideration is that discussed in paragraph 
7 of Appendix I of his note, whether Government should itself start a 
pioneer factory, or try to arrange for one to be put up by private 
enterprise on a Government guarantee. 

Does either of these alternatives represent the best course to adopt 1 
"Would not all the essential requirements of the situation be met by an 
offer by Government of debenture capital to a private company that 
would erect a factory in co-operation with Government, taking all 
risk's, and all the profits, after paying Government its interest ? 

The principle at stake is a very important one, namely that Govern¬ 
ment should use its financial power to maintain essential principles— 
in this ease to secure the confidence of the cultivator and the collection 
of information of economic or scientific importance—without meddling 
in commercial details. 

Experience shows that the great difficulty in the control of Govern¬ 
ment experts is to keep practical considerations in view. The release 
from financial responsibility which a Government guarantee, in any form, 
gives to the executive staff makes it very difficult to ensure the regard 
for economy that is absolutely essential if the experience gained is to 
be of any commercial, or in fact real, value. Government help towards 
a private guarantee is, I believe, the ideal solution of this problem. 

As an illustration of the kind of arrangement that might be designed 
to further important public interests, while avoiding executive inter¬ 
ference by Government, I would suggest that in this case Government 
should offer to subscribe, say Rs. 5,00,000, as debentures perhaps retain¬ 
ing the option of converting part of this sum into ordinary shares for 
sale and should ask, say, Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Company, to 
find the balance necessary to build and work a factory of whatever size 
they consider most suitable and to appoint a managing director and 
a majority of a board of directors. 

Government would itself appoint an engineer or a chemist, or both 
and perhaps the Collector, as directors—their business being to advise 
the company, each in his own sphere, and to report to Government. 

Any of the directors would of course have access to all the accounts 
and records of the business, and Government should also have the 
power to attach subordinate officials to the factory for the purpose of 
collecting any information or taking any scientific observations that 
*,he Government directors might require. 
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'APPENDIX IX. 

ExTKAOT FROM DEMI-OFFICIAL LETTER No. 2655 OF 27TH APRIL 1923, FROM - 
the Director of Agriculture to the Director of Industries, Bihar- 
and Orissa. 

Briefly I would go as far as possible in the direction of (i) assuring, 
Government that a proposition is sound, and (ii) on the basis of that 
assurance putting up a factory at Government expense and leasing 
it to men who have the technical knowledge and business experience 
necessary for efficient management. 

Apart altogether from efficiency, the main object is to create a class, 
of working capitalist instead of fostering that bane of capitalism—-the 
rich absentee. 

A farmer prefers to use his money as floating capital under his imme¬ 
diate control and thus obtain more scope by leasing a large farm than 
he would by buying a small farm outright; and pace the purely literary 
cult of the small holder, experience has amply demonstrated that he 
is right. Similarly, the ideal industrial system is for the manager of an 
existing factory to get together enough money to hire a factory on his 
own account, taking all the profits after paying the rent-—which would 
in the case of Government factories become a revenue assessment. 
There would of course be, as in the case of land, a considerable tenants 5 
interest which would include goodwill, which an incoming tenant would 
pay, and which would commonly cover any possible depreciation of the- 
machinery and plant, thus protecting the landlords’ interest. 

The great advantages would he (i) direct management and (iii com¬ 
petition of capital. These are the only possible ways of competing with- 
large aggregations of capital, which have to work through middlemen 
and to make up for this disadvantage by inanipulating prices, first to 
destroy competition and then to increase profits. 

In the absence, at present, of an independent class of Indian manag¬ 
ing directors it wall be necessary at first to approach operating com¬ 
panies such as Begg Sutherland. This does not affect the principle at 
stake, and a beginning is necessary in order to seize a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity to create the condition precedent to success in less favourable- 
circumstances. 

This condition for ensuring success is authoritative knowledge of 
facts and men, such as can only be accumulated by a body of scienti¬ 
fically qualified directors acquainted at first hand with technical details 
and with the character and qualifications of the rising men on the 
staffs of existing factories. 

A comparison of the nature of the experience that would he obtained' 
by an engineer and a chemist, studying technical details in_ a factory, 
with that obtainable by, say, Sayer and yourself from casual inspections 
of factories and balance sheets will I think, if you have ever superin¬ 
tended any technical operation, be sufficient to enable you to realise 
the exceedingly strong position you would be in, in considering any 
similar industrial proposition, if you were assisted by a body of such 
scientific directors who had had special experience and obtained authori¬ 
tative knowledge in sugar factories, paper mills, tanneries, etc. You 
would shortly have an unrivalled body of scientific advisers which would 
enable Government to approve and promote industrial undertakings 
with assurance, and to recommend a competent staff for any undertaking; 
if those who provided the working capital required such recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Mr. A. G. Dobbs 
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The alternative, of inducing rich Indians who have no technical ex¬ 
perience to speculate in small industrial projects, however promising, 
on a Government guarantee must in my opinion end, after whatever 
interval of apparent prosperity, in disappointment and the destruction 
of confidence; because between rich absentees the amount, of capital 
-controlled is necessarily the deciding factor; and only Government, 
aided by the self-interest of a staff dependent on their own exertions 
for their profits, can withstand the sustained aggressiveness of modern 
-capitalistic combinations. 


Ora! Evidence. 

65.371. The Chairman-. Mr. Dobbs, you are Director of Agriculture 
in the Province of Bihar and Orissa ?—-Yes. 

65.372. Would you give us, please, quite shortly, an account of your 
own training and past appointments ?—After leaving Cambridge in 
1896 I took up a dairy farm in Ireland of about 300 acres. In 1899 
I was appointed for three years a temporary Assistant Commissioner 
-on the Irish Land Commission in connection with the fixing of rents. 
In 1903 the Purchase Act halved the number of Assistant Commissioners 
and they got rid of me. In 1904 I was working at odd times for a few 
months under the Purchase Acts and then I decided to go to the Agri¬ 
cultural College at Cirencester to qualify with, a view to becoming a 
Iand_ agent. I heard of the appointments in the Indian Agricultural 
•Service and in the year 1906 I went up for a diploma at Cambridge 
and got it, after which-1 came out here. I came out as Principal of 
the Punjab Agricultural College. After two years I did not see much 
prospect of use for the College there and accordingly asked to be 
transferred to some other Province, as a result of which I was sent to 
Bihar. I was posted as Principal of the Agricultural College at Sabour 
but thinking that there was still less use for a College there, I once 
more asked to be transferred and, as a result, I was made Assistant 
Inspector-General of Agriculture, I was at Pusa for three years. 
Then the local department was expanded in Bihar (there having been 
only one Deputy Director, up till then), and in 1915 I went to Ranchi 
as Deputy Director of Chota Nagpur. I was there for five years when 
1 was appointed to officiate as Director of Agriculture in addition to 
my own duties in January 1919, and I have been working as Director 
ever since. 

65.373. On page 49 of your note, in answer to Question 1 (a), you 
make the suggestion that the Patna University should be equipped for 
assisting the officers of the Agricultural Department in approved in¬ 
vestigations. _ What class of investigation are you thinking of there ?— 
I was thinking largely of chemical analyses, and technical work in 
botany requiring considerable botanical skill, such as crossing different 
varieties of plants, some of which are very difficult to cross, and also 
work in connection with statistics. 

65.374. Is the University not equipped for such work at this 
moment?—No; they would not undertake chemical analyses or anything 
of that kind for us. They have no Professor of Genetics or anything 
■of that sort. In fact I believe that it is pretty hopeless to expect 
that they would create the number of Professors that we should like 
to see created. 

65.375. Are you suggesting that there should be an arrangement by 
which Government would finance these additions to the staff and 
•physical equipment of the University ?—They would have to, I think 
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1 suggested at one time that they should give honours to anybody who 
c-ame forward to endow Chairs in certain subjects, but I doubt if 
that is practicable. It would mean very large donations. 

65.376. As part of your answer to the same question, namely 1 (a), 
under the heading ‘ Administration ’ you suggest the creation of a 
post the holder of which is to be known as Scientific Commissioner. Is. 
it your idea that the Scientific Commissioner should be, in fact, a 
Development Commissioner, that he should be responsible for co-ordi¬ 
nating the work of, for instance, the Agricultural and Co-operative 
departments, and so on ?—Yos, anything in the nature of scientific 
work ought to go to him, also irrigation projects and things like that. 

65.377. You are crossing over there from the Transferred to the 
Reserved group, are you not 1—I mean to say that he should be con¬ 
sulted on the agricultural implications of the project. 

65.378. Do you suggest that this officer himself should be a skilled 
statistician, or that he should be provided with that skill in his office?— 
He ought to be able to control the statistician, to know whether the 
man is good or is not good. He would have to have more of a mathe¬ 
matical rather than a classical training. 

65.379. On page 50 you say, “Failing the emergence of any one in 
the Agricultural Service apparently competent (even after special 
training, for which study leave should be freely allowed to promising 
men) to succeed a Director of Agriculture who was within five years 
of retiring age or within sight of promotion,, an outsider should be 
recruited on special contract, or seconded from some other department, 
for a year or two on probation as a Deputy Director of Agriculture 
Do you contemplate, there, attaching a member of the Indian Civil 
Service ?—Yes, I think that would be quite a good thing. 

65.380. If you were going outside the country for a man of that sort, 
you would have, if you wish to attract the right class of man, to- 
provide him with reasonably attractive terms, would vou not? — 
Certainly. 

65.381. A man, being of good standing and having good prospects, 
would hardly come out to India at that stage of his career, unless be- 
was reasonably certain of obtaining the post after his period of pro¬ 
bation, or of being granted some quid pro quo 1— That is so. 

65.382. Are you familiar at all with the manner in which, in certain 
parts of the Empire, candidates for agricultural and other appoint¬ 
ments, so far as those members coming from Great Britain are 
concerned, appear before a selection board ?—I have no experience of 
that. 

65.383. You give us here, and we have also been given in the pro¬ 
vincial memorandum, a complete statement of the disposition of the 
personnel of your department throughout the Province, and I have 
no questions to ask you on that at this stage. I wish to know, however, 
whether any plan is in the making to deal with the situation which 
has arisen as a result of the Lee Commission's Report, according to 
which it will fall to the Province to provide itself with Superior 
Provincial Agricultural Service men ?—What we have been doing lately 
is to advertise for Bachelors of Science and then to send them up 
before a selection board, after which they are appointed as proba¬ 
tionary Assistant Directors. They then go on to the farm for train- 
mg and if, after two years, they are found useful they are appointed 
as Assistant Directors. Nothing more than that is contemplated at the 
moment. 

Mr. A. 0. Dobbs. 
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65.384. You have, of course, no facilities for post-graduate training: 
in the Province ?—None at all; but after these men have been appointed 
as Assistant Directors I hope to send them either to Pusa or Bangalore 
where they may receive special training in some particular line. They 
might select plant breeding', or cattle management, and so on. Then 
I made another proposal. In reply to a letter that Dr. Clouston wrote 
to me sending me a note submitted by Mr. McKerral of Burma, I 
suggested that a central rural University should be established, where 
post-graduate training could be given. 

65.385. Did you choose the site 1—I suggested Bangalore. 

65.386. You prefer that to Pusai—Yes. 

65.387. Why ?—Because I do not think that you would get good men 
to stay at Pusa which is much too hot a place. Dr. Atkins came out 
to Pusa and he was a very good man indeed, but he went home almost 
immediately because he could not stand the heat at Pusa. 

65.388. How long was Mr. Howard in this Province?—For several 
years. He is rather an exception. 

65.389. In the matter of his capacity or in the matter of his with¬ 
standing heat?—We do not often get men of Mr. Howard’s typo 
selected; he is an exceedingly good man in his way. 

65.390. Are you yourself satisfied with the present state of affairs 
with regard to agricultural education ?—No; I am not. 

65.391. Do you think that a Province of the size and agricultural 
importance of Bihar and Orissa should be in a position to give agri¬ 
cultural training locally to those citizens who require it ?—I do not 
think there will be enough men coming forward to take advantage of 
that facility. 

65.392. Broadly speaking, do you approve of the action of closing, 
the Sabour College?—Yes; I do. 

65.393. How do you account for the fact that in other Provinces 
active agricultural institutions are maintained whereas, apparently, 
in Bihar and Orissa it is not possible to attract suitable students?— 
There are two reasons. One is, that English education is, I think, 
poorer in Bihar and Orissa than in a great number of the other Pro¬ 
vinces; the other is that, in most of the other Provinces, the agricultural 
colleges are affiliated to the Universities, but the college here was not 
affiliated; and the one object with which people go into the college is 
to get a degree. Therefore, there is nobody here desiring to go to the 
agricultural college. 

65.394. Do you approve of the idea of affiliation for the purpose of 
degree-giving?—If the course is not made too hard, and if Government 
wish to give that kind of education and to give a degree for it, and 
wish the college to be affiliated, of course, it would fill the college 
directly. But for the Agricultural Department to attempt to teach 
elementary science to people who do not understand English is simply 
waste of our time. 

65.395. Do you look forward to a day when primary and middle 
school education will be so imparted as to make it possible to open a 
successful agricultural college in this Province ?—Yes. I think it might 
be possible a hundred years hence, if the right kind of subjects were 
taught to attract cultivators: farm management, management of 
animals, plant breeding; the farmer does not want to be taught ele¬ 
mentary science; but he would like to know the very latest result of 
manurial experiments. 
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<65,396. Do you not require an agricultural college for training men 
fior your department?—No; for the Subordinate Service I would take 
ithe people with the best general education and I would train them on 
-the farms. 

65.397. On page 559, in answer to Question 2 (v), it is stated: 
“ Service in the Agricultural Department and with private proprietors. 
At present Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company of Calcutta have 
organised propaganda for ammonium sulphate and a good many who 
are not able to secure Government service have found occupation there. 
I know only of two persons who have started farms of their own and 
they are said to be prospering.” Are they in this Province 1 —I believe 
so. That is the evidence of the Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 

65.398. Is it your view that demonstration in this Province has had 
a fair share of funds and attention as compared with research?—Yes; 
so far as it has gone, we have never had difficulty in getting funds. 
The difficulty is to get subordinates with sufficient agricultural train¬ 
ing to give demonstrations. It is no use sending out a man who knows 
nothing of cultivation; the cultivators will think that he is a fool and 
will not pay much attention to him. This work of training men is a 
slow business. The Deputy Directors can train them on the farms, but 
we have not yet been able to tackle demonstration on a large scale. 

65.399. On page 55, it is suggested that it is the business of Govern¬ 
ment to demonstrate successfully that farming can be made to pay a 
handsome dividend. Could you find land and opportunity, if you were 
a free agent, with which to make a handsome dividend out of farm¬ 
ing?—This again is Baou Bhntnath Sarkar’s view. Would you refer 
to page 54, where I give my own ? T say there: “ My own view is that 
it is impossible for any one who has not himself been brought up to 
manual labour to make agriculture, as such, pay for supervision in 
competition with labouring cultivators instructed by a scientific agri¬ 
cultural department and organised for co-operation under Government 
auspices.” It my own department and the Co-operative Department 
develop as we hope, I dc not think anybody who is paying for his 
‘labour will be able to make farming pay. I generally, as a matter 
of fact, discourage men from putting money into farming. 

65.400. Are there in this Province any considerable blocks of un¬ 
cultivated land which are fit for cultivation 1 —I think in some parts 
of the Province there are such blocks; I think land could be procured. 
I do not know; the Revenue Department might be able to tell you. 

65.401. On page 57, in answer to Question 4 ( b ), you say : “ The 
work of scientific experts under the Government of India should, in 
my opinion, be controlled by inspection and review by scientific 
officers of the calibre of Fellows of the Royal Society of whom, for 
instance, Sir Gilbert Walker might have been one.” The surveillance 
of the work of all experts working under the Government of India 
would be a very considerable burden to lay on these gentlemen, you 
know?—Yes; but practically only the best workers would be able to 
get the benefit of their advice. In reply to Dr. (Houston's letter send¬ 
ing me a copy of Mr. MdKerral’s note, I have suggested a better way. 
May I put it in the form of a note ?* 

65.402. Do, please. In answer to Question 4 (a), you say: " Pusa 
has never taken or been given the place that it might have occupied 
as _an institution for training the best brains that the provincial edu¬ 
cational system could produce for the scientific investigation of praeti- 

* Vide Appendix I. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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cal agricultural problems. 1 ’ That raises the question of Pusa in rela¬ 
tion to this Province. Would you tell the Commission) quite shortly,, 
whether Pusa has been able to make any contribution towards the 
solution of your agricultural problems in Bihar and Orissa, and if so, 
what contributions have been made ?—Well, we have Mr. Howard’s- 
wheats which are about five to ten per cent better than the local 
wheats; their cattle have been of great help to us; then there is the 
work on sugarcane. We have not touched North Bihar at all, as there 
is a feeling that we can get that work done by Pusa. We have always’ 
relied on Pusa. Pusa, of course, is not out to do local problems, but 
they could not help doing something for North Bihar; for instance, 
Pusa wheats have been very useful to us, and then their sugarcane. 
Whenever we propose doing anything for North Bihar, the local 
Legislative Council say: “ Can we not get Pusa to do that work.” 

65.403. Could you give us an idea of the acreage under improved:’, 
canes as a result of propaganda hy Pusa?—No, not off hand. 

65.404. Has Pusa done any training of personnel for you?—No; 
none at all. 

65.405. Have any of the personnel of your department been to Pusa 
for training ?—No, except Mr. Sethi, the Deputy Director in Orissa. 
He came out from home. Ho was appointed Deputy Director, and he- 
was at Pusa in the ordinary way like others. 

65.406. Is any inspection or surveillance of any part of your staff 
carried out, or has it at any time been carried out, by Pusa?—There 
was a special scheme sanctioned, under which Mr. Sayer, the Secretary 
of the Sugar Bureau, had three or four overseers and a dozen kamdars 
appointed by this Government for the purpose of extending sugarcane. 

65.407. Have any costing operations been carried out by Pusa which-, 
have been of service to the Province ?—Not that I know of. 

65.408. Costings, for instance, of cultivation by heavy tractor or by- 
heavy traction engine 1 —I think there was a bulletin published on the 
tractor at Pusa, but I do not know that it was very accurate, or that, 
the details were gone into very carefully. I do not remember. 

65.409. However valuable these services are, they are incidental ten 
the Imperial station having had to be placed in the Province, and they 
are not really the proper function of the central station. Is that your 
view ?—Yes. 

65.410. They show, however, an evidence on the part of your depart¬ 
ment and Pusa to work happily together ?—Yes. 

65.411. In answer to Question 5 (a), you suggest that Government 
should be responsible for making certain advances, which should be 
used in the first instance for paying off encumbrances. Are you think¬ 
ing there of some system akin to a land mortgage bank?—I think, 
myself that it is much better for Government to own the land and let it 

•do the occupiers 

65.412. For Government to own the land 1 —Yes. If Government 
could advance money to .the amount of a conservative valuation of the 
holding, it would be a good thing. It makes the land easier to 
transfer. 

65.413. I do not quite connect the two suggestions, the one for a 
system of loans and the other the suggestion that Government would 
do well to own the land?—I think the more easy it is for the tenant 
to get capital, the better, and the less money he sinks in his holding the- 
better. Therefore, I think that the holding that pays rent is better 
than the holding which does not, because it is much more easy to* 
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^transfer; it makes it much more fluid. I think that Government should 
•advance as much money as possible in that way; it would give the 
ftenant capital. 

65.414. You are dealing, in the main, with the permanently settled 
areas ?—Yes. 

65.415. And your cultivator would be the borrower 1 —The cultivator 
■or the landlord; it would be so much the better if one can get the 
landlord’s interest. 

65.416. Are you thinking there of permanent improvements which 
might be financed on a long term basis, or season to season cultiva¬ 
tion Only permanent improvements. The permanent assets would bo 
security for such an advance. 

65.417. To what use is the money to be put 1 —Simply to make it easier 
for the tenant to get capital. 

65.418. In .the first instance there would be the paying off of encum¬ 
brances?—Yes. Very much as under the Irish Land Purchase Act. 

65.419. Have you worked out a definite scheme for the application 
of this principle to any permanently settled tract in India ?—No. 

• 65,420. Has there been any attempt to analyse the state of debt 
amongst the cultivators in the Province ?—Not that I know of. 

65.421. Is most of the short term season to season money borrowed 
on personal security only?—I cannot tell you that at all. 

65.422. I should like to understand exactly what you mean on page 
59 where, in answer to Question 6 (h). you give us some suggestions 
as to how to finance agricultural improvement. Let us take a concrete 
case. You have your normal services running, police, sanitation, roads, 
-and so on, and they must continue; they are the normal group of sub¬ 
jects of expenditure in the provincial budget, and they are financed 
from revenue as the result of taxation. Then, let us assume that you 
•come to a stage where you make up your mind that an important and 
costly canal ought to be constructed I do not quite follow how you 
propose to finance its construction?—My idea was that Government 
should take steps to increase revenue very much in any case, and 
then finance everything out of revenue as far as possible. 

65.423. It is simply a proposal for increased taxation in order that 
all improvements may be paid for out of revenue ?—Yes. 

65.424. So that, in the years when large works of a capital nature 
were being constructed, would you raise your revenue by a sudden 
increase in taxation ?—I would not be pedantic about it. I think th© 
■rate of interest ought to be progressively decreased. I think that ought 
to be the main object of Government policy. 

65,426. I am afraid that does not quite meet the difficulty which I am 
presenting to you. You are going to finance your capital works out 
of revenue. Then you are going to be faced either with the prospect of 
having enormous surpluses in years when you are not spending on 
■capital works, or, on the other hand, you are going to be faced with 
the necessity for a steep rise in your taxation at the moment when you 
wish to build your canal or railway, and a subsequent reduction of the 
rise ?—I quite admit that. Unless the expenditure on Government 
works of development was very large, that would be so. Of course, the 
money would have to be raised by borrowing, but the rate of interest 
■should be progressively decreased. 

'65,426. Do you think this proposal is applicable in particular to 
India, or is it a suggestion of general value 1 —I think it is of general 
value, but that it is applicable in particular to India. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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65.427. In answer to Question 8 (a.), you say "There are innumerable 
opportunities for the adoption of petty irrigation schemes by the mak¬ 
ing of contour embankments”. Would you like to see a special officer 
■detailed for that work'?—I think there would have to be special over¬ 
seers under the Deputy Director. 

65.428. A whole time overseer on that particular task?—Yes. I have 
asked for such a man in Chota Nagpur. I think Government are going 
to sanction a surveyor and a couple of men under him. I think the 
work will have to be under the Deputy Director; it is rather a local 
thing. There is not enough work, for instance, for an officer in the 
Provincial Service at present. Later on there may be but it will be 
part of the duty of the Deputy Director. He can have two or three 
assistants, and one of them would be employed chiefly with this kind 
of work. 

65.429. No doubt the responsibility wpuld remain where it is, but 
the virtue of having a special officer for part of the year even, if there 
is not sufficient work for all the twelve months, is that his whole in¬ 
terest and to some extent his reputation depends upon his making a 
success in that particular field; whereas if he were to be in charge 
of both this and the much more important work of attending to large 
.scale canals, he is much more likely to attend to the more important 
side of his work than to the minor side ?- We do not want an engineer. 
It is a matter of experience in this particular thing. It is done by 
eve mostly and then the scheme is surveyed by a fairly cheap agency 
afterwards. It is chiefly a matter of selecting the sites. 

65.430. Local tradition in the matter of the construction of these 
-minor works may be very good in the Province, but you do not think 
that an engineer who has applied his mind to, and perhaps been 
specially trained for, this class of work, can make a very useful con¬ 
tribution to the cultivators’ knowledge >—Yes, but it would be expen¬ 
sive. There are a largo number of these very petty schemes. 

65.431. In the aggregate that would make a great contribution to 
the prosperity of the cultivator 1 —Yes. The man would be chiefly 
employed in doing a lot of petty work ; not much engineering skill would 
be required; it is very simple. 

65.432. Have landlords and the cultivating classes shown any enter¬ 
prise in the matter of minor irrigation in the past few years 1 —No r 
not as far as I know. Government have carried out some schemes. 
The tenants are very keen when they sec these schemes, and they come 
and ask us to help them. 

65.433. Would you be surprised to learn that, of recent years, there 
has been an increase in the area irrigated by private canals 1 —I did not 
know that. 

65.434. In answer to Question 10 (a) it is stated: “There is a pre¬ 
judice against the use of bones” for the purpose of manure. Is that 
prejudice very strong in this Province 1—I have not had much experi¬ 
ence of that. This again is part of the Agricultural Chemist’s evidence. 
There is undoubtedly a prejudice and you cannot break it down. But 
in Chota Nagpur where bones are chiefly of use, I do not think there 
is any prejudice, that is, among the aboriginals. 

65.435. In answer to Question 10 (d), you say: “In recent years the 
use of ammonium sulphate for sugarcane and for vegetables like potato 
and onion has increased”. You also add: “ammonium phosphate seems 
to be good for paddy and attempts are being made to introduce it”. 
Have you any knowledge of the experiments which have been carried 
■out in Burma on that particular problem 1 —No. 
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eo,43e>. JJO you not think it unfortunate that under existing condi¬ 
tions the results of the experiments carried out in one Province should 
not be available to other Provinces ?—I think it is, but one has not 
the time to read up everything. Only the other day I came across, 
something referring to experiments with ammonium sulphate in 
Bombay, which I had not seen before. I wrote for a copy of the 
leaflet and read it but unless one’s attention is drawn to these things 
one does not always see them. 

65.437. In answer to Question 11 ( b ), Babu Bhutnath Sarkar says: 
“For the uplands of Chota Nagpur I would suggest groundnuts and soy¬ 
beans, They can also be used as revenue crops provided there is a 
market for them”. Would -you tell us if there is a market for them ?— 
There is no trouble about groundnuts. There is plenty of market for 
them. For soybeans, there is no market at all. 

65.438. You give us no answer to Question 14, which deals with 
agricultural implements. Have you been able in this Province to 
make any contribution towards the cultivators’ needs in that direction ? 
—Not hitherto, but Mr. Cliff, Deputy Director in North-West Bihar, 
has produced two or three implements which will he very useful. He- 
has written articles in the Agricultural Journal during the last six 
months. He has been adapting the Punjab plough and spring-tined 
cultivator to pole draught. Messrs. Arthur Butler have also produced* 
a small ridging plough which is very useful. 

65.439. What is the cost of the indigenous plough 1 —I think from! 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs, 5 or something of that kind. 

65.440. Has it ever occurred to you that the principle of mass pro¬ 
duction may be applied to implements manufactured in wood with as- 
great success as they are applied to the manufacture of steel imple¬ 
ments ?—I should think that the freight would he too great in com¬ 
parison with the cost. 

65.441. The cutting out of shapes on a large scale can be done with 
surprising cheapness under factory conditions and with power-driven- 
machinery?—I should think so but the distribution would be very diffi¬ 
cult. 

65.442. Do you wish to say anything about the relation between the 
Veterinary Department and your own?—No. There is really nothing 
in common between them. We apply to the Veterinary Department, 
for advice. They have more in common with the Medical Department 
than with us. 

65.443. Do you agree with the present arrangement under which 
responsibility is divided under two distinct heads ?—Yes, entirelv, 

65.444. In answer to Question 18 (c), you say: “Where, as in some 
parts of South Bihar, land has gone out of cultivation because of the 
intractable nature of the soil nothing but demonstration of profitable- 
methods of cultivation is likely to attract labour”. Have you got any 
information of areas of land, now out of cultivation, which could be 
developed 1— Yes. Round about Gaya, where wages are high (about 
eight annas a day). There is a good deal of sticky black soil which is no 
longer cultivated. It is too hard to cultivate in dry weather and too 
sticky in the rainy season.' 

65.445. Are you satisfied with the degree of co-operation between 
your own and the Forestry Department so far as the agricultural in¬ 
terests of the Province are concerned?—The question has not arisen. 
We have a coconut farm at Puri near the Forestry Department’s 
casuarina plantation. We had no difficulty in getting necessary help 
from the Forest Department. 

Mr. A. G. Dobbs. 
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65.446. Does the practice of collecting leaves for the purpQse of 
manure obtain in this Province ?—I do not think it does. 

65.447. Is grazing in the forests a question of some difficulty, between 
the demands of cultivators on the one hand and the requirements of 
forestry on the other?—I believe it is. When I was touring with the 
•Cattle Committee, a large number of cultivators came and complained 
that the forests have been closed and they wanted us to do something. 
In Orissa, it is a rather knotty question. 

65.448. We find that you have not dealt with marketing in your 
evidence. Has there been any attempt to survey marketing conditions 
in the Province ?—Not as far as I know. 

65.449. Do you regard it as very important, in the cultivators’ in¬ 
terest, that markets and marketing practices should be as well re¬ 
gulated and as sound as possible ?—Yes. We have some difficulty with 
the question of ammonium phosphate. It will be exceedingly difficult 
to get that distributed except through the ordinary mahajans and 
grain dealers. I have recently asked Deputy Directors to make demons¬ 
trations, whenever possible, on land which mahajans have let on the 
half share system. I think it would-be a very good thing if Government 
-could get into touch with the mahajans and see what could be done to 
•organise marketing. 

65.450. Are there any open and controlled markets where practices 
are regulated ?—There must be. I am afraid I know nothing about 
at, 

65.451. You know nothing about the marketing of agricultural pro¬ 
duce in the Province? Is that so?—Yes. 

65.452. In answer to Question 22 (b), referring to co-operative socie¬ 
ties, it is stated: “The result is that the condition of the members of a 
co-operative society is daily going from bad to worse. The cheap loan 
encourages them to take more money than they really want and the 
bank authorities allow the maximum amount possible to the members 
for fear of keeping the money idle in the bank”. Could you tell us 
what the banking authorities have to do with the advance to the mem¬ 
ber of a primary society of the loan for which he has applied ? Do you 
understand the working of the co-operative machine ?—I understand that 
the banks advance the money. I do not know the details. I have not 
much acquaintance with their practical working. 

65.453. Is it your impression that the co-operative movement has 
attained, at any rate in part, the object for which it was devised in 
this Province ?—In some parts it has, for instance, in Orissa. I under¬ 
stand it is much better there than in Bihar. 

65,454 Have von any views as to why the co-operative movement has 
been less successful in certain areas than in others ?—I think in Orissa 
you find the people taking a more intelligent interest than in Bihar. 

65.455. It is a matter of the rural population being different-: of the 
mentality of the people being more suitable for co-operative organisa¬ 
tion in one district than in another?—Yes. 

65.456. Professor Gangulee : Do you mean to say that the people in 
Orissa are more intelligent than in Bihar ?—As far as my department 
Is concerned, I find that they are, on the whole. 

65.457. Sir Thomas Middleton : You did not seem to take a very 
hopeful view of the prospects before agricultural colleges in your 
earlier career. Have your views altered as your experience in India 
lias lengthened?—Well, I should say that if the subjects taught at an 
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agricultural college were rather differently chosen they would be quite 
useful. 

65.458. What subjects, for example, would you suggest in place of. 
those at present included in the curriculum ?—Subjects like crops, deal¬ 
ing with every crop singly, seeing under what conditions it flourishes \ 
then, plant diseases, crop improvement, soil improvement, cultivation, 
manuring, et cetera; drainage and irrigation; crop disposal, harvest¬ 
ing and so on; animal feeding and management; farm management 
and accounts; dairying, fruit, and vegetables, poultry and such like 
subjects, instead of elementary sciences. 

65.459. That list of subjects sounds to me very much like the syllabus 
for an ordinary course in agriculture, such as they have at Lyallpur in 
the Punjab. Your point, T take it, is that there is no object in giving 
preliminary scientific training, but that the students should at once 
take up the practical side of the subject ?—Yes, that is so. At what¬ 
ever stage we get them, I do not think it is any use teaching them 
science. 

65.460. Do you mean that it is no use teaching them science in the 
agricultural college, or do you mean that before coming up to the agricul¬ 
tural college they ought to have received their science training in some 
intermediate college ?—Yes, if possible; but if they have not got that 
training I do not think it is any use trying to teach them science in the 
agricultural college. 

65.461. There is a difference between attempting to give a course of 
training which is purely practical, in an agricultural college, to pupils 
who have had no preliminary training, and attempting to_ do so to 
pupils who have been trained in science in some other institution. 
I am not quite clear in my mind as to which of the courses you favour, 
whether you favour taking a matriculate who has had no science train¬ 
ing and giving him at once a technical course in agriculture, or whe¬ 
ther you are advocating preliminary training at intermediate science 
colleges, thus restricting the work of the agricultural college to techni¬ 
cal training ?—I do not think it is any use trying to teach the matriculate 
any theory at all. I should simply tell him that he must take to prac¬ 
tical work and would turn him on to the farm for training on the farm. 
For the type of education I suggest, I should only take in Bachelors 
of Science or other post-graduate students. 

65.462. You would not even accept the student who had passed the 
Intermediate Science examination?—Not in this country; at any rate 
not so far as Bihar is concerned, 

65.463. For the training of your departmental staff you do take 
science graduates and give them two years on one of your own farms. 
What sort of training do they get on the farm?—They are put in as 
farm managers and trained by the Deputy Director who is responsible 
for the work. This officer is supposed to coach them all the time they 
•are on the farm. It is rather a hard job for the Deputy Director. 

66.464. They are supposed to read while they work on the farm?— 
It is rather difficult to get books for them to read on the farm, but the 
Deputy Director is always coaching them. 

65.465. Does the Deputy Director give anything in the way of 
systematic lectures ?—No, I do not think so. 

65.466. The pupils walk round the farm and the Deputy Director 
talks to them 1 —They are responsible for carrying on the work of the 
farm; but the Deputy Director is constantly criticising their work and 
helping them in every way. He does all he can for them. There is a 
Deputy Director as well as an Assistant Director on each central farm. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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65.467. You gave us two reasons for the failure of Sabour. The 
first reason was that the students in this Province were very weak in 
their knowledge of English, and the other that the Sabour College was 
not affiliated to the University, To which of these do you attach the 
greater importance ?—As far as doing students any good is concerned, 
the chief difficulty was the question of their deficiency in English. As 
far as the non-success of the college is concerned, that was due to 
its not being affiliated. Very few Biharis went to the College; almost 
the whole of- them were. Bengalis. 

65.468. Do you not think that if the college had been affiliated to 
the University you would have found, within the Province itself, a suffi¬ 
cient number of students to come forward well qualified in English and 
otherwise ?—That is true, but we could not have taught them anything 
much to make them useful; in fact the men who have come out from 
the college are not of much use to us. 

65.469. We have found in other Provinces that the men trained in 
-colleges such as Sabour, have become very useful members of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, and I wonder what the difference is in Bihar and 
Orissa, why does a type of man who turns out a useful man in other 
Provinces not turn out useful in Bihar ?—I think it is the elementary 
education, particularly the knowledge of English gained, that is the 
cause of it. In Bombay, for instance, I understand a large number of 
the people have a pretty good idea of English before they go to school 
at all. I think really that it is a matter of education. The English of 
our students is very poor indeed. 

65.470. In answer to Question 1 (a), you refer to groups of specialists 
who cannot be effectively controlled by one man. What type of con¬ 
trol do you visualise there 1 —That is chiefly a matter of the amount 
of work done. For instance, in connection with the soil surveys, the 
•analyses have cost a great deal of money, and I am rather doubtful 
whether Government will get value for its money, unless or until the 
Director himself is an expert in chemistry, particularly now that the 
■service is being provincialised. 

65.471. It is not so much control, as the correct valuation of the 
quality of the work, that you have in mind?—Yes. 

65.472. So far as that is concerned, if the head of the department 
happened to be a botanist, he would he just in the same position as an 
■agriculturist; he would not be able to express an opinion on soil analysis ? 
—Yes. 

65.473. On the same page you recommend that co-operation in re¬ 
search. between an agriculturist and a chemist should be organised on the 
basis of free and unfettered discussion. That, I take it, you would 
apply to co-operation in research between scientific men generally ?— 
Yes; I do not think that co-ordination can be forced in any way. 

65.474. What I want to get at is your conception of “control” in 
connection with scientific work 1 —Talking to the man is practically all 
one can do, I think, 

65.475. You suggested somewhere else that there should be men with 
the prestige and knowledge of Fellows of the Royal Society engaged 
in supervising this work?—Yes, when a man comes out from England 
he really knows nothing about agriculture at all. He has not been 
trained in agricultural investigations. For instance, all this biological 
work and statistical work is work about which I myself know very 
fittle, and we discuss this as best we can, in addition to which there is 

good deal of correspondence. 
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65.476. Would a Fellow of the Royal Society be in any better posi¬ 
tion than an ordinary administrator if he were not dealing with hi® 
own subject?—No, but I thought you might have several of them. For 
instance there is a Director of Statistics, I believe, up at Simla. If you 
had a really good plant breeder who thoroughly understood all the 
statistical work, he could correspond in this connection. I think if yon 
had a University which trained the men and subsequently corresponded? 
with them, and which could be brought into all Government investiga¬ 
tions by specialists being co-opted, as on the Cotton Committee, you 
would be able to obtain very good control, because in that case the 
University Professors would control the scientific work in the Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

65.477. Your view, I take it, is that the Indian Universities have not 
sufficiently concerned themselves with the applied sciences as bearing 
on agriculture?-—Yes, that is so; in the whole of India I do not think 
that we have got anything like all the Professors that we want, and 
again one has not got them all in one place where one can consult them 
without any trouble. 

65.478. On page 58 of your note you say: “Government should, in 
my opinion, freely advance money to those who have occupancy rights, 
up to the amount of a conservative valuation of their holdings or any 
part of their holdings, for purposes of a first charge,” What would be 
a conservative valuation in this Province 1 —-I am afraid I cannot tell you 
definitely, because it varies a good deal. Land is sometimes worth 
Es. 3,000 an acre when we acquire it. I suppose a third of that sum- 
would be a conservative valuation. 

65.479. What is the ordinary rental value of land in the Province ? 
Is it not something like fifty per cent of the gross produce ?—That is 
when it is not in permanent occupation. Supposing a moneylender 
advances money to a man on his land and takes his holding in exchange 
for the debt, he will then very often let it- to him at fifty per cent of the 
produce. A great deal of land is held on these terms. 

65.480. Does that not indicate that the rental value is something 
like fifty per cent of the produce?—Yes, it does: in the case of a very 
large population who have no land and cannot get labour anywhere, 
they will pay anything for land. 

65.481. You are instancing the success of the Irish Land Purchase- 
Acts. What would be the relation of rent to gross produce in the case 
of Irish village land ?—It would not be more than one-sixth at most. 

65.482. It would not- be more than fifteen to twenty per cent?—No. 

65.483. The success of the Irish Land Purchase Acts was due to the 
fact that rent did represent a small proportion of the gross value of 
the produce?—-Yes, but the half share system is not really rent at all. 
The ordinary rent fixed by the Settlement Department is something 
like two or three rupees per acre I think, and that is the sort of rent 
that one would buy or advance money on, 

65.484. If Government did not own the land, could the Government 
buy the land on the basis of land revenues, that is at, say, twenty times 
the land revenue ?—They would not advance any more than twenty- 
five years’ purchase of the land revenue or the rent paid to the land¬ 
lord. 

65.485. Sir Henry Lawrence : Would they be able to get the land' 
on those terms ?—No, but they would get a mortgage. 

65.486. Sir Thomas Middleton-. On page 63 of your evidence you point 
out: “In this respect the best European milking breeds are a century 
ahead of Indian breeds”, and you suggest crossbreeding with Hblste 4 

Mr. A O. Dobbs. 
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that breed for turning food to good account on to Indian stocks. Sup¬ 
posing you did raise bulls with the capacity for milk production of 
Holstein bulls and turned them out into an ordinary village, what would 
the result be ?—They would be starved. 

65.487. What would happen to the calves !—I should put them up 
for sale; I would not turn them out at all. Some people, especially 
where education has spread and the value of good stock is known, 
•would buy them. The planters in Bihar would buy good stock. 

65.488. Then your suggestion refers only to the very limited number 
of cattle owners who do pay attention to breeding ?—Certainly. There 
would be no general improvement immediately; you would have to begin 
with intelligent people who take an interest in agriculture. 

65.489. Do the cultivators of the. Province as a general rule pay any 
attention to the feeding of their cows ?—In some parts they do. 

65.490. In which parts ?—Particularly in parts of North Bihar, and 
in Shahabad, for instance, west of Patna. 

65.491. You have a very large export trade in cattle; where are 
those cattle bred 1 —I think they are chiefly raised in North Bihar, 
where there are large grazing areas, which are flooded in the monsoon. 

65.492. How are the herds treated -in the hot weather ?-—I believe 
they are driven into the grazing areas. 

65.493. Do the cattle belong to ordinary cultivators, or are they in 
the hands of Nepali herdsmen ?—I cannot say. There are large herds 
.in the hands of herdsmen which go beyond the borders to Nepal. There 
are also certain people in the Darbhanga district who buy calves and 
stall-feed them. 

65.494. Is that quite a common thing in that part of the country!— 
I have no experience of it myself; I am simply talking on hearsay. 

65.495. Mr. Calvert : Have you any suggestions to make as to 
.'how private and semi-private organisations such a's your Lac Associa¬ 
tion or the Indian Tea Association could be brought into an All 
ludia organisation for improving agriculture in general?—I suppose 
their members might be made members of the Board of Agriculture; 
3 cannot suggest anything else. 

65.496. Do you think there would be any difliculty in getting 
these associations to come inside an officially run scheme ?—I think 
if Government offers help, you can always get an association to 
come in. I do not know whether the Lac Association gets help from 
Government. I think that such organisations would accept an 
•Invitation to attend the meetings of the Board' of Agriculture. 

65.497. Do you mean financial help or help with staff ?-— Chiefly 
■staff. 

65.498. You mean lending research workers!—When they employ 
research workers they expect Government to bear part of the cost. 
Tf it is merely a matter of Government recommending men, I think 
•they would rather get men themselves and not have Government 
•servants. 

65.499. Is the Lac Association in close touch with you?--I am not 
•cn their board. I think Mr. Henderson is. 

65.500. It works entirely independently of your department?—Yes; 
entirely independently. 

65.501. Dr. Ryder: You were Principal of the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural College?—Yes, when it was being built, not when it was work- 
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65.502. You did not like the kind of work, and you wanted a; 
transfer?—I did not, as a matter of fact, draw my Principal’s allow- 
anee, because 1 told Government that I did not think the college likely 
to be of much use. 

65.503. We are told that the Sabour College was abolished; was 
that on your advice?—No; as a result of the Legislative Council 
refusing funds for the development of the department, a committee 
was appointed to consider the policy and that committee recommend¬ 
ed the abolition. 

65.504. You recruit men for your department, do you not?—Yes. 

65.505. Where do they receive their training ? You refer to men 
with science degrees; what do you mean by a science degree? A 
degree in physics and chemistry ?—And botany. 

65.506. Does that combination exist in those universities from 
which you draw your recruits 1 —Yes. I imagine that a man who 
takes botany takes only elementary chemistry. 

65.507. The man must know English and must have two of these 
three subjects, physics, chemistry and botany for his B.Sc. degree; 
which of these do they take?—I cannot tell you. 

65,608. Let us discuss the case of a student who has only two sub¬ 
jects, physics and chemistry. You say he is going to be recruited 
for the Agricultural Department and put straight on to the farm. 
He knows nothing about botany. Where would you give the man 
his training in botany ?—As a rule, we try to get men who know 
something about botany; but if we get a man who does not know 
botany we simply put him on to growing crops and selecting atid 
testing varieties; we give him as much work as possible of that, 
nature. 

65.509. You think a graduate in science, who has no knowledge 
ol botany whatever* would ho able to grow crops and carry on the 
investigations to which you refer?—Yes. The class of work to which 
I refer he could do; we can get a man to distinguish between a 
healthy plant and an unhealthy pla'nt. It does not necessarily follow 
that a man who knows botany knows anything about agriculture at 
all. 

65.510. That is the difficulty. Supposing a man takes his degree- 
in physics and chemistry it does not necessarily follow that the knowa- 
agriculture. So, you require an institution where you can combine 
theoretical trainiug with practical agriculture?—It would certainly 
be of help to us. 

65.511. Are you in favour of the re-establishment of such a college 
here?—No. I do not think it would be worth while; we should only 
get two or three men at a time who would require an education of' 
that kind. I would rather have a central institution where we 
could send them for a post-graduate course. 

65.512. That would be for fundamental research work ?—It would 
be for general training in agriculture, things like farm management 
and accounts, dairying, cattle management and feeding, also field' 
experiments. 

65.513. Do you think the members of your department in the 
subordinate ranks and also in the Provincial Agricultural Service- 
can become competent officers and discharge their duties by being 
put on to a farm under an officer who has himself not received any 
such training ?—No ; we do waPt good men as Deputy Directors to, 
train these men. The best Deputy Directors should train them. 
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05,514. Have you interested yourself in the history of the Lyallpur- 
College ? -Is it flourishing ?—I believe it is doing very well. 

65.515. Would you like to have such an institution here ? You. 
say that the number of recruits you require is too small 1 —It would! 
be a great waste of money. 

65.516. The population of your Province is about thirty-one: 
millions ?—I think so. 

65.517. What is the population of the Punjab? It is certainly less:, 
twenty millions ?—Yes ? 

65.518. What is the cultivable area in Bihar and Orissa?—It is- 
111,000 square miles. 

65.519. Just compare the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa in regard.: 
to population and the extent of cultivable area. The population of 
the Punjab is smaller and the cultivable area in the Punjab is just, 
about the same as in Bihar and Orissa. Yet you feel that you can¬ 
not have a college here, because of the lack of education in English ?— 
Partly for that reason and partly on account of the fact that the- 
college was not affiliated to the University. I do not know how many- 
students from the Punjab college have gone back to the land, 

65.520. What about men purely for departmental purposes ?—The- 
men who came out from the college have not been more useful than the- 
men who have not. 

65.521. Is that your experience?—Yes. We get a wider choice if 
we do not put them through the college. You narrow- the bottle neck 
by putting them through the college. 

65.522. You say in your note of evidence that many schemes of 
permanent improvements cannot be carried out, because of the atti¬ 
tude of the landlords and because of the existence of many laws. 
Apart from the attitude of the landlords and such other matters;, 
what are these laws to which you are referring 1 —The fixing of cash 
rents, the laws of inheritance and the permanent settlement. 

65.523. If a landlord has got an estate and he requires to bring; 
that estate under irrigation by bunding or some other scheme, surely- 
there is nothing to prevent him from carrying out that scheme, and 
there is nothing in the Bengal Tenancy Act to prevent him from 
doing so either ?—Perhaps not, I think that the fixing of rents on 
the cash basis does discourage landlords from going in for improve-, 
ments. 

65.524. That would apply to lands permanently settled, and even- 
in regard to such lands the landlord can, by registering the improve¬ 
ment, apply to the court and have the rent enhanced according to 
certain rules?—Yes. I suppose it is, fundamentally, want of educa¬ 
tion. The landlords, the smaller ones particularly, do not as a rule 
take very much interest in their land. Some of the bigger landlords 
are good landlords. With the smaller landlords, fundamentally, I 
suppose, it is want of education. 

65.525. As regards the financing, I am not sure whether I under¬ 
stand the steps. But apart from the scheme which you halve out-, 
lined, I ask you whether you are in favour of a policy of indefinite, 
extension of rural development, no matter what the cost to the. 
State ?—No. I c‘o not think there should be uneconomic development. 

I do not think it is safe or wise. 

65.526. You are aware that in any scheme the State will have to, 
take into account the return, direct and indirect, and correlate such, 
a return to the cost of borrowing?—Yes. I think that covers the. 
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•wnole thing. That is why I am anxious to see the rates of interest 
reduced. Government is very largely tied hand and foot by having 
to pay a high rate of interest, and a scheme must bring in a very 
big return to make it worth going in for at all. 

65.527. Babu A. P. Farina: Can you suggest any subsidiary 
industry which can be profitably taken up by the agriculturist in 
general, without involving much of capital ?—I am afraid I cahnot, 

65.528. Do you think spinning and weaving can be of such help 
to the agriculturist in general ?—In so far as it pays, I suppose it 
■ is. I do not know anything about it. 

65.529. Is sugarcane cultivation extending ?—It was extending a 

few years ago when prices were high, but I do not think it is extend¬ 
ing now. j j 

65.530. The area under sugarcane cultivation is decreasing; can you 
•give any reason why ?—I do not think it is, appreciably. I think 
it has decreased a little in the last year or so, because the price of 
gur particularly has been very much lower for the last year or so. 

65.531. Is there any prospect of its going up again?—Yes; if 
■•prices rose, it would. 

65.532. The Baja of Parlakirnedi: In connection with your remarks 
■cn the first page of your note on rural development, is there any 
scheme before Government at present?—Not that I know of. 

65.533. You have not made any suggestions?—The Chairman has 
kindly given me leave to put in a formal note on the subject. 

65.534. Do you know of aftiy district boards or other locals bodies 
which take any interest in it?—No, I do not think they do/ There 
are development boards created by Government in the different divi¬ 
sions, consisting of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, the Assist¬ 
ant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, a representative of the 
Veterinary Department and a few local people, a’nd they consider 
any kind of scheme for improving agriculture. There is a District 
.Agricultural Association in Sambalpur, which has done a good deal 
of work. Outside Sambalpur, there is no spontaneous improvement of 
Things at all. 

65.535. On page 49, on the subject of organisation, you make certain 
suggestions. Have you forwarded your views to the Government ? 
'You say “In my experience the great mass of precise investigations 
undertaken for the benefit of the agriculturist in Bihar and Orissa 
must be conducted on farms in the localities”. Have you forwarded 
• any schemes to Government?—Yes. I am always forwarding schemes 
to Government. 

65.536. How are they being received ?—They are generally consider¬ 
ed. They have to go before the Standing Committee of the Legis¬ 
lative Council. They take some explanation before they go through, 

65.537. Are they fairly well received?—Yes, on the whole. If is 
-difficult to get enough highly paid men from the Legislative Council. 
They are, on the whole, against spending money on highly paid staff 
unless they see a pretty certain return for it. 

65.538. By how much would you have it increased ?—I have put 
forward a proposal for doubling the number of Provincial Service 
•officers in the Agricultural Department. That proposal will be con 
sidered, I hope, in the next six months. 

65.539. How long has it been before them ?—About four months. 

65.540. You are sure that they will view it with sympathy ?—That 
tt cannot tell you. Probably they will. Probably the Legislatr 
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Council will be quite ready to agree to the appointment of ten more 1 : 
men in the Provincial Service. 

<35,541. They will be spread throughput the Province ?—Yes. It: 
will be more difficult to get additional big farms. 

65.542. How would you distribute them 1—We have now six circles, 
in charge of four Deputy Directors and six Assistant Directors. E 
have suggested that there should be seven circles and that there 
should be a Deputy Director and two Assistant Directors in each. 

65.543. As regards demonstration work, how would you have it 
conducted ?—The Agricultural Committee in 1921 recommended that: 
sixty-four farms should be created, one in each sub-division, in 
charge of an overseer, who would start on Es. 35 and whose maximum 
pay would be Es. 150; demonstration work would be based on the- 
sub-divisional farms, which would grow seed and make experiments. 
The farm would be the headquarters of the overseer who would be 
jn charge of demonstrations. I think that is quite sound. 

65.544. What extra expenditure would be involved in having these? 
extra farms ?—The scheme of sub-divisional farms has been approved' 
already, it is being put through by degrees, as we have the men 
trained for the work. It means about Es. 5,000 a year for ea'eh, 
farm. There will be sixty-four farms; there are now about eighteen. 

65.545. They would tackle the important crops of those localities ?— 
Yes, they are doing it already. The whole sugarcane crop on three- 
farms has this year been sold to people in the neighbourhood for 

seed. 

65.546. The people are adopting improved methods 1 —They arc 
adopting them to a great extent in the neighbourhood of some of 
the small farms. 

65.547. On page 54, it is said that people who take to agriculture' 
are looked down upon!—That is Babu Bhutnath Sarkar’s evidence; 

I have no doubt but that it is true, amongst middle class people who 
are not ryots themselves. 

65.548. Do you mean that people who carry out their operations", 
efficiently and really prove successful cultivators are looked down 
upon ?— I imagine it is really a case of doing manual work, and? 
going out in the rain and sun. I think that is what Babu Bhut¬ 
nath Sarkar means when he says that they are looked down upon. 

I do not think they look down on a man who merely manages a- 
farm. 

65.549. Do you mean that they are looked down upon when they 
actually handle the implements and do the rough part of the work ? 
If they merely supervise and earry on farming efficiently, they may 
not be looked down upon ?—They must be ready to turn their hand 
to things, for instance the adjusting of machines and things of that 
sort, if they want to be successful. 

<35,550, But that will not lower their position in society ?—I think:, 
it is chiefly a matter of prejudice against the doing of this kind of 
work, because it involves a certain amount of exposure, and so on. 

65.551. Does the same sort of thing still exist?—Very much, I" 
think, in Bihar. 

65.552. There is no improvement?—I cannot say. My experience 
is not sufficient. .1 do not know much about these things myself. E 
cannot talk the language as well as I ought to be able to. 

<55,553. You mention that in a certain farm the soil was effective- 

'mproved. Was that experiment made known to the people %— 
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Tfes. We are doing a certain amount of demonstration on the basis 
■of that. We are also getting the cultivators to cultivate sugarcane 
•on paddy land. The people in Ohota Nagpur do not take very 
'readily to improvements. They are satisfied with rice as a rule. 

65.554. You complain about the pilfering that goes on during the 
‘transport of agricultural produce. Have you had that brought to 
the notice df the railway authorities ?—I mentioned it to the Station- 
master in this particular instance. He said that it was difficult to 
■■stop or words to that effect. An occasional protest of that kind is 
‘of no use. One has to keep on at it continually. 

65.555. You have not subsequently had occasion to find out whether 
the same practice goes on?—The same thing goes on always. For 
/instance, people take coal out of trucks. 

65.556. Do the people in this Province apply farmyard manure 
‘freely ?—Most of the farmyard manure is burnt, but they apply 
what they can spare. 

65.557. They grow fairly good crops?'—In some parts, yes; not 

•everywhere. The greater part of the paddy land is very poor. 

65.558. They are not taking to any of the manures suggested by 
the department 1—On the contrary, some of them are buying ammo¬ 
nium phosphate. One man bought Rs. 400 worth this year. We tried 
the experiment last year but our department is not big enough to 
‘soli manures on an extensive scale. 

65.559. Do no other agencies take it up 'The co-operative societies 
fry to take it up but their organisation is hardly businesslike. Un¬ 
less some intelligent outsider takes a particular interest in it, it is 
difficult to get it done effectively. 

65.560. Is the application of green manures known to the ryot?— 
It is very difficult to make it pay. When you have grown green 
manure it does not always prove effective and, particularly in South 
'Bihar, it is not always possible to get the crop to grow. 

65.561. But they could make use of the leaves of evergreen plants?— 
I think they do all they can. They generally feed the cattle with 
these. 

65.562. What about cattle breeding in this Province ? Are any 
people taking it up on a commercial scale ?—There is no prospect of 
-doing it on a commercial scale. The cattle cost more to rear than 
they are worth. 

65.563. Sir James MacKenna: Under the present method of re- 
•cruitment for the Agricultural Department in this Province, do you 
get only residents in the Province on your staff?—We give prefer¬ 
ence to the men in the Province. We only advertise in the Province. 

65.564. How docs it actually work out?—Three appointments have 
been given to men in the Province. In fact we have not advertised 
outside the Province. The idea is to appoint men as Assistant 
Directors who would later on become Deputy Directors. 

65.565. Your Deputy Directors will join after their I.Sc. and 
get practical training on the farms?—The B.Sc. Honours, is our limit. 
We insist on B.Sc. with Honours. That is the essential point on 
which we lay considerable importance. 

65.566. Assuming that an agricultural college were again started 
in this Province, what do you think would be the most suitable site 
for it: Sabour?—No, that part of the country is not really representa¬ 
tive of any part of Bihar except itself and the small strip along the 
Ganges. 
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65.567. Have you formed any idea <os to what would be a suitable 
s.te for a college, assuming one were started?—It depends on what 
is taught at the college. If you teach only elementary science, it 
does not matter where it is. For the sake of the Professors, per- 
fiapB Patna would be the best place. 

65.568. Without an agricultural college in Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Assam, do you consider the present position to be satis¬ 
factory, generally?—I think there ought to be some place where we 
could send the men but it would not be worth while starting a college 
lor a few men. Personally, I would rather have a better scientific 
education and not trouble about agricultural education. If a man 
conies to us with sufficient scientific education we can teach him on 
the farms. I think their general education should be as good as 
possible. I do not consider it desirable that a mat should waste his 
time in an agricultural college when he ib fairly young. 

65.569. Have you formed any idea as to how Pusa could be made 
a more vital force in the agricultural economy of India? — I think if 
we had really good men and a larger staff of biological chemists, statis¬ 
ticians and agronomist, et cetera, it would be much better. 

65,670. Would you emphasise the research side ?—I should emphasise 
the research side chiefly. 

65.571. I suppose you have been following the evidence given 
before this Commission and have read of the numerous suggestions 
for some centralised organisation ?—I am afraid I have read very 
little. 

65.572. Professor Gangulee : In answer to some of our questions you 
have submitted the views expressed by some of your subordinate Btaff. 
Are we to understand that you are in agreement with such viewB?— 
Where I am definitely in disagreement I have said so. 

65.573. Referring to the question of agricultural education you have 
quoted your Assistant Professor of Chemistry who says that if the 
Sabour College, had been affiliated to the University and had trained 
the students for a degree, men of the requisite standard would have 
been forthcoming. Do you agree with that ?—I think we should have 
got intelligent men in larger numbers. We should have had a wider 
choice. 

65.574. In the Committee which decided to close Sabour, who signed 
the majority report ?—I think we all signed the main report. 

65.575. But you had a note of dissent 1 — Yes. All the officials 
signed the note of dissent. 

65.576. I know that. In the main report they wanted to close down 
Sabour and also the research activities of Sabour?—Yes. 

05,577. In your note of dissent you agreed to the closing of Sabour 
as an institution for teaching but did not agree to close the scientific 
section. Is that right ?—Yes. 

66.678. Your view is that teaching and research should be divorced 1 
—Our view was that we could not get men here worth teaching. 

65.679. That was in the year 1921, was it not?—Yes. 

65,580. Since then we have a University here. Do you know 
whether this University has a Faculty of Science?—I suppose’it has. 

I know very little about it. 

65,681. There is a Faculty of Science of which Dr. Caldwell iB the 
Dean. He is an eminent chemist and from the Third Quinquennial 
•port on the Progress of Education I find that scientific education in 
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this University is making good progress. For instance in the I.Sc. 
examination, since 1923, 1,037 students appeared and 533 students 
passed; in the B.Sc., since 1923, 227 students appeared and 128 passed; 
and,_ in the M.So., 27 students appeared and 15 passed. Would you 
consider that we have now abundant material on which scientific 
agricultural education may be based?—I do not suppose they would 
come to an agricultural college. 

65.582. This material did not exist at the time you closed down 
Sabour?—I imagine we got people from the Calcutta University. I 
do not know whether there has been any great improvement in the 
science teaching of the Patna University. 

65.583. I have just quoted to you the number of students who have 
had a preliminary scientific training. That shows a certain amount of 
development. In view of that development would you like to reconsider 
the question of re-opening the college ?—We did not get the people who 
passed the I.Sc., and the B.Sc. 

<•65,584. At that time 1 —Yes. I do not know whether you would get 
more now if the college were affiliated. 

65,585. You have a College of Engineering here, which is affiliated 
to the University. Is it working well ?—There is a big demand for 
people in the Public Works Department. 

'85,586. There is a Medical College. Both these institutions are 
/affiliated to the University of Patna?—Yes. 

65.587. You stated that you take the B.Sc. Honours graduate and 
■train him. I am afraid I have not understood your method of training ! 
—As a rule the man is put in charge of a big farm at the headquarters 
of a Deputy and Assistant Director and he runs the farm. He makes 
experiments and the Deputy Director coaches him. The Deputy 
Director, when he is not on tour, goes round the farm constantly and 
trains these men. He lives on the farm itself. 

65.588. These B.Sc. students have some knowledge of the funda¬ 
mental sciences, namely physics, chemistry, and so on. Would you 
agree that agricultural chemistry and agricultural engineering and other 
subjects involved are really technical subjects ?—Agricultural chemistry 
is almost entirely a matter of applied chemistry. When you take a 
man who has learnt chemistry for agricultural work you do not want 
him merely to be able to make an analysis of foodstuffs. 

85.589. I quite follow you, but what I want to know is whether 
putting these young men on the farm under a Deputy Director would 
■qualify them sufficiently for agriculture ?—If the Deputy Director has 
the time and is really a good man. then I think that it would. 

85.590. How many such B.Sc, students are working on your farms 
now ?—We had one man as an Assistant Chemist. When the College 
was closed we turned him into an Assistant Director and sent him 
to Cuttack where he is doing very well. We have got another man who 
was a B.Sc, Honours student; he was also trained and is turning out 
pretty well. This man is at present working directly under me at 
Sabour. They learn something of statistical methods and such thing's. 
I have sent round copies of Fisher's book on statistical methods to 
Deputy Directors, and so on. 

65.591. You do not follow any books, do you ?—I read the reviews 
on books in ‘ Nature ’ and so on, and whenever I come across a book 
which I consider likely to be useful to the Deputy Directors I obtain 
a number of copies and distribute them. 

65.592. Do you send students to Pusa ?—No. 
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65.593. Do vou send them to any neighbouring Province to see the 
work that is done there V— Not lately. We intend sending men for 
training to Bangalore or Pusa. 

65.594. The point is that up till now you have not attempted to 
train any one of these graduates in Pusa '?—No. 

65.595. Turning to the Subordinate Service, may I know what 
salaries overseers and farm superintendents and such like people get?— 
Overseers who have passed the matriculation standard get Its. 3tt, 
rising to Ils. 150; T.Sc. men start at Its 35, and people who have had 
a couple of years’ training at an agricultural college in any Province 
start, on Rs 40; farm managers get from Its. 150 to Rs. 200, with prize 
posts at Rs. 225 and Rs 250. Rs. 250 is the lowest pay of the Provincial 
Service, but the probationary pay is Rs. 200. 

65.596. These overseers and farm superintendents are trained by 
your superior staff 1 —Yes, they are trained on the central farms. 

05,597. I understand from your departmental Report for the year 
1925-26 that a great deal of the time of your Deputy Directors is 
spent in the training of these subordinate men?—Yes, that is so; 
in fact they would spend more time if they only had it at their 
disposal. 

65,59*. In referring to the hard work of the Deputy Directors, you 
say in your Report that the burden of training an endless procession 
of recruits for the Subordinate Service is very great .’-—Yes, we have 
only got eighteen sub-divisional farms so far, and we want to raise the 
number to sixty-four as quickly as possible. 

65.599. Have you not been able to secure an effective staff from, 
this endless procession of recruits .’—Some of them are quite good. 

65.600. Does this endless procession of recruits suggest a demand 
for agricultural education ? There is a demand for posts on sixty-four 
sub-divisional farms. 

65,001. Certain items of agricultural improvement that have been- 
effected by Pusa were mentioned by you in answer to a question from 
the Chairman. Could you tell us what definite improvement has been 
achieved by the department in Bihar and Orissa ?—There is a gram- 
which gives twenty-five per cent more yield than the local gram in a 
considerable part of .South Bihar; it is of no use in North Bihar. 
There is a rice which was selected from a variety of local rice and 
popularised throughout the Bhagalpur division and is doing very well 
in the south of the Province. We have half a dozen improved 
varieties of rice altogether. Then there is the Coimbatore sugarcane 
in connection with which we have a system of draining paddy land 
by a very simple means, and this is doing very well indeed. Then 
there is sulphate of ammonia for vegetables and sugarcane; and 
ammo-phos for paddy. 

65,602. When vou say that ammo-phos is good for paddy cultivation, 
is that based on any definite experiment conducted ?—Yes, that was 
tried by the Assistant Director in South Bhagalpur on two of our 
farms bust year. On seventeen plots it gave, I think, an increase 
ranging from six to ten rntumth of paddy and twenty to thirty ■/natnids - 
of straw on the average, and it gave an increase on every plot. 

65:603. In connection with these experiments do you record your 
successes as well as your failures ?—Yes. they are all recorded. 

65,604. Are they available for the next officer who comes along 
they are recorded in the reports as a rule. But it is rather a 
ke to condemn a thing because it has failed in one instance. 

D 2 
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65.605. I quite follow you there, but the difficulty is that reading 
through these reports one does not get an idea as to the failures in 
experimental work 1 —No, because they are so numerous that they 
would overburden the report. 

65.606. What I want to know is whether an officer of your position 
would have access to the material recording the failures of experi¬ 
ments ?—As a rule these are recorded in the farm reports and filed 
with the records of the farm. I myself have made a good many 
failures. For instance I tried lucerne at Kanke and it proved a 
failure. But I have not forbidden my successor to try it himself, 
because he may be able to do it better than myself. 

65.607. So that there are records containing the failures as well as 
the successes ?—Yes. 

65.608. Is there any continuity of research or experiment? You 
said just now that you hud conducted experiments with ammo-phos. 
Are you still carrying that on ?—Yes. we are going to try di-ammo- 
phos next year; this is very cheap and I have accordingly undertaken 
to experiment with two tons of it all over the Province. It is much 
cheaper than ammo-phos. 

65.609. What I want to know is whether there is any continuity 
in research or experiment ?—Yes, there is continuity. Whenever a 
Deputy Director changes you do get a slight change in the continuity, 
but on the whole it is carried on without any serious break. 

65.610. Do you think that the frequent transferring of your Deputy 
Directors and other officers in charge of experimental stations inter¬ 
feres with the experimental work that is being carried -on ?—Certainly 
it would. But we do not transfer them very frequently. Govern¬ 
ment have agreed to keep a man five years on one farm when first he 
goes there. 

65.611. The use of gypsum is very common here, is it not ?—It is 
not very common; they have taken it up only lately 

65.612. On what type of soil do they use it ?—Chiefly in Bihar 
generally. It is very good on groundnut in Chota Nagpur but it makes 
no difference in Orissa, judging from the trial we have given it. 

65.613. With regard to manures I think you told us that the cul¬ 
tivators do not take readily to improved methods. But‘once they 
realise the improvement do they not take it up at once ?—I myself 
have had no difficulty in that respect. If there is anything that is 
really an improvement, the cultivators take it up at once. 

65.614. With regard to your good seed, what percentage of increase 
do you get with your good seed over the local variety ?—It varies 
very much; in a dry year Dahia paddy may give double the crop; 
m some years it gives less. If you have plenty of rain continuing 
late in the season then Dahia will not give as good a crop as other 
paddy. 

65.615. Can we take it that Dahia paddy is one of the contributions 
of the Agricultural Department?—Yes, as a matter of fact the same 
paddy is grown under a different name in considerable areas of the 
Province. But a pure type of this particular variety was selected 
and tested at Sabour and we found it much the best crop. 

65.616. What organisation have you got for seed distribution ?— 
We have little or no organisation in that respect. What we do is to 
arrange with the co-operative societies. We distribute seed for 
quarter of an acre free, once, in every village to a selected man •- 
then we try to get him to multiply his seed and arrange to distr' 
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it to other people. The distribution has in the past been done chiefly 
cn the sawwi system, that is to say, the seed is given out _ to the 
cultivator and, in return, twenty-five per cent more is obtained at 
harvest time. We have arranged with the co-operative societies to get 
this back and to distribute it to the other members. 

65.617. You are carrying on experiments with artificial manures 
and you are testing varieties of crops. What are the other experi¬ 
ments that are being conducted in your experimental farms? What 
.are the varieties 1 —'We have half a dozen varieties of rice. 

65.618. On this question of rice improvement, could you tell us 
whether you are in touch with any other stations in India ?—I have 
got one of the most promising paddies from Assam. 

65.619. Are you in touch with the neighbouring Provinces: Bengal, 
■for instance ?—Yes. 

65.620. With Madras %—ISlot so much with Madras because they have 
quite different climatic conditions; but whenever our Deputy Directors 
see in the reports that they have done something in another Province 
that seems likely to be useful they ask for it. 

65.621. If I remember right you have developed a technique for 
testing suitable varieties of crops?—Yes;-it is more or less based on 
the system developed by Mr. Parnell in Madras, that is, to have a 
large number of long narrow plots. 

65.622. Are you -developing the technique of testing varieties ?— 
Yes 

65.623. We are told by a responsible officer in his note of evidence 
that the Agricultural Service appears to him, at present, to be 
absolutely out of touch with the local cultivators and with the civil 
administration. Do you agree with that view ?—Well, we have not 
enough men to affect very much of the Province, but our small farms 
are in close touch with the local .cultivators. As regards the civil 
administration we always get help from the sub-divisional officers 
wherever we require it. If the department is strong enough and we 
have enough improvements. I do not think there will be any difficulty 
in getting into touch with the local cultivators. 

65.624. You agree with that criticism but your explanation is that 
you have not enough men to get into touch with the cultivators 1 —We 
have not enough men, and we have not improvements which would 
be worth giving to a large number of cultivators. A great many things 
that suit South Bihar do not suit North Bihar, and a great majority of 
the crops that suit North Bihar are of no use in South Bihar. We have 
done much more in Orissa and South Bihar than in North Bihar. 

65.625. Why could you not be in touch with the civil administra¬ 
tion ?—We are in touch; there is no difficulty at all. 

65.626. You told us, in answer to a question by one of my colleagues, 
that sugarcane cultivation is decreasing, although not very rapidly ?— 
I think I have told the Commission that our statistics are very poor, 
and it is very difficult to say whether it is increasing or decreasing. 
But I certainly hear that people are planting less of sugarcane because 
the price of pur is going down. 

65.627. From the statement given to us by Government we find that 
rere is a decided decrease in the area under sugarcane irrigated by 

' Son Canals. In 1902 the area under sugarcane was 72,348 acres; 

924-25 it was 37,463 acres. Could you explain why there has been 
a fall ?—The Son Canal area is waterlogged; they grow worse 
: n that area than anywhere else, because there is a great area 
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under rice and the cane is grown in the middle of rice fields which? 
cannot be drained. 

65.628. Since 1901, when the area was 72,000 acres, a great deal of 
land has become waterlogged ?—I do not know when the canals were 
started, but that is possibly the reason. There is no doubt that they 
grow worse cane there than anywhere else. 

65.629. The Chairman : On that, I find that there is a steep drop 
between 1905-06 and 1906-07, namely, from 69,739 acres to 36,009 acres; 
and from that time it is, broadly speaking, true to say that the acreage 
has never recovered. Is there anything to explain why that drop 
occurred in that particular year and why the acreage has not increased 
since ?—I do not know; it may be a change in the price of gur, or 
it. may be a change in the method of collecting statistics. _ The Irriga¬ 
tion Department people ought to know about these statistics. 

65.630. Professor Gangulee : In your survey work you did not come 
across this tract 1 —No. 

65.631. What is the nature of the soil survey you are taking up 1 —So* 
far we have taken valleys of rivers; we traverse across large numbers 
of rivers and see whether there is any difference in the land, the 
formation of which is due to different rivers. That is the best way 
of classifying land. 

65.632. How do you find out the deficiency in phosphates or nitrates : 
by analytical work % —Yes. 

65.633. Have you mapped out these?—The information is published 
in the annual reports, with maps. 

65.634. Have you got sufficient data to show which parts in Bihar 
and Orissa are deficient in phosphates ?—Not accurately, because the 
the survey covers only a small area; but on the whole we know that 
South Bihar and some parts of North Bihar are very deficient in- 
phosphates. 

65.635. You have submitted a list of specialist research officers. Do 
you occasionally send these officers to Pusa?—No; we do not. 

65.636. You do not think it necessary that they should be in touch- 
with the research work at Pusa ?—I do not think they can get into 
touch with the work there simply by going there; unless they go there 
with a definite object,. I do not think they will get into touch with- 
the work. 

65.637. What is the work done by the Mycologist?—There is no 
Mycologist; he is the Economic Botanist. 

65.638. He was originally the Mycologist T —Yes. 

65.639. Prom the evidence before us, we find many witnesses saying 
that the sandha disease in rice is very severe in Chota Nagpur ?—Yes. 

65.640. Is there any one carrying on research work on that ?—It 
seems to be a matter of the soil. 

65.641. It is a physiological disease?—It is caused by an insect; if 
the soil is rich, it cannot do much damage; if the soil is poor it does 
a great deal of damage. 

65.642. Have you come to this conclusion by observation, or b 
experiment 1 —By observation. 

65.643. There was no experiment to find out the incidence of ■ 
disease ?—It would bo very difficult to find out exactly the area eo; 
by it. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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66.644. The Economic Botanist is in charge of the plant selection 
work ?—He is doing intensive work at the Sabour farm. The area is 
•small, and he does the work there. There are also Deputy Directors 
wjio work on their farms, but their work is not so concentrated. 

65.645. By plaut selection work you mean only work on rice?— 
•Chiefly rice, but there are other crops, soybeans for instance. 

65.646. Is that an important crop ?—It grows exceedingly well, but 
there is no market for it. 

65.647. Is there any prospect for sisal hemp in this Province?—A 
gentleman in Sambalpur is, I believe, making a good deal of money 
out of it; he has 1,500 acres. 

65.648. Is the department doing anything in that direction?—No; we 
refer everybody to him for information. 

65.649. In a note submitted to us we find that the varieties of rice 
which do very well in North Bihar give a very low yield in South Bihar. 
What is the reason'!—Probably soil conditions. There is, for instance, 
a large quantity of lime in North Bihar. 

65.650. You say ‘probably’; that opinion is not based on any experi¬ 
ment ?—It is not based on any experiment. But we know from Mr. 
Howard’s experiments that varieties of other crops which grovV well 
in North Bihar do not grow well in South Bihar and vice versa. 

65.651. Then coming to the Development Board : Could you tell us 
how often the Board meets?—Three or four times in the year. 

65.652. What do you discuss in these meetings ?—-Anything of common 
interest, for instance, arrangements for the distribution of seeds. 

65.653. Who convenes those meetings ?—The Secretary. 

65.654. Is there a permanent secretary attached to the Development 
Board?—No; he is Secretary in the Education and Development Depart¬ 
ments. 

65.655. There was a proposal to have a development cess in this 
Province ?—I do not know of any such in this Province. 

65.656. Do you find that the cultivators living very close to your best 
farms, say Kanke, have derived much benefit from the farming opera¬ 
tions there ?—They have taken small quantities of the paddies, but 
they have not taken to sugarcane cultivation. 

65.657. Where is ycur chief sugarcane station: Sipaya?—I suppose 
:so; most of our sugarcanes are grown on small farms in South Bihar 
and Orissa. 

65.658. You still retain Sipaya, although the recommendation of. the 
Agricultural Committee was that Sipaya was not suitable ?—I should 
not say that Sipaya was not suitable; I should say that Sipaya was not 
'representative of the eastern part of North Bihar. 

65.659. You have not abandoned the Sipaya farm ?—No. 

65.660. Is that under you or the Sugar Bureau ?—It is under the 
local department. We have now also two sub-divisional farms at Dar- 
Bhanga and Siwan. 

65.661. What, exactly, is the relationship between your department 
and the Sugar Bureau in regard to sugarcane cultivation in Bihar and 
Orissa ?—Mr. Henderson and Mr. Saver arranged that we should place 

ur overseers under the Sugar Bureau and we are making use of the 

vices of the Sugar Bureau in that way. We distribute a very large 

mnt of Pusa canes among the cultivators. 



65.662. There was a Cattle Committee over which Dr Clouston Dre¬ 
aded ?—Yes. 

65.663. What was the recommendation of the committee 1 —They re¬ 
commended that Sipaya should be a farm for buffalo breeding, and that 
dairy farms should be established at Cuttack and' Patna. We are doing 
that. A farm has been established at Patna under the Veterinary 
Department, and we are establishing one at Cuttack under the ’Agri¬ 
cultural Department. 

65.664. Is any cattle breeding work going on in the Province ? —There 
are dairy farms. 

65,065. What is the object you aim at in these farms ? Ib it to breed 
a dual purpose animal ?—It is chiefly for milk. We are, taking the local 
cattle in Orissa and breeding for milk. 

65.666. Are you in favour of the policy of breeding for a dual pur¬ 
pose animal ?—It is a thing which has got to be tested. I see no reason 
for supposing that draught breeds cannot be made to give much more 
'milk than they do at present. 

65.667. What policy will you adopt in the proposed cattle breeding 
farm 1 Will you aim at a dual purpose animal, or is your chief objective to 
increase the milk yield 1 —Chiefly milk. 

65.668. Is the price of cattle increasing in this Province 1-—The price 
of bullocks has increased very much. 

65,660. Why i - T think the reason possibly is the decrease of grazing 
grounds. 

65.670. Mr. Kamat : On the question of the policy of agricultural 
education in this Province and your views about affiliation, would you 
be in favour of affiliation as a means of making the, agricultural college 
a success?—No, I cannot, say that I am. I think, as a test of whether 
you want an agricultural college or not, it will be better not to affiliate. 
I mean that that is certainly what showed us in this Province that an 
agricultural college was not wanted. That is the view the Government 
of Bengal took at the time. They said they were not going to have a 
college which was not run on this basis. 

65.671. Do I take it then that supposing (now that Patna University 
has been constituted) some people propose to have an agricultural degree 
and the affiliation of the college, you would still oppose it?—Yes, unless 
an agricultural degree was wanted and there was a demand for it. 

65.672. The committee which dealt with the Sabour College reported 
in 1921. Do you not think that the time has now come to reconsider 
the whole position of higher agricultural education?—I do not think so. 
It was because there was no demand that the college was a failure. If 
anything, we ought to have a central place where we could send a few 
men to be trained. As a matter of fact, after the college was closed, 
we had a couple of men still who had not finished their course, and we 
sent one to Cawnpore, and the other to Nagpur, 

65,673. On page 52 of your note, you differ from your Deputy Director, 
Babu Manmatha Nath Ghosh, and you state: “My view is that, on the- 
one hand, an agricultural college should be a technical institution elabo¬ 
rating and teaching agricultural industries such as gw manufacture, 
dairying, fruit-growing and marketing, fibre extraction, etc., and should 
not teach, or conduct research in, chemistry as such; and, on the other 
hand, that Patna University, having regard to the purely agriculture’ 
character of Bihar, should relate its whole outlook, the nature of i' 
researches, and the material it uses for educational purposes, to a t 
cultural interests.” In other words, if at all you are in favour of 
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agricultural college, the function of such a college should be, you say, 
to teach gw making, fruit preserving, fibre extraction, but not 
.chemistry ?—I do not want to tie myself down to those things. There are 
also subjects like farm management and accounts, animal feeding, and 
other things. They should be technical things, not scientific things. 

65,674. You are in favour of an expansion of your department by 
opening more farms, and you want more Deputy Directors and Assist¬ 
ant Directors, and so on, and for their scientific equipment you are 
in favour of recruiting Bachelors of Science, and giving them practical 
agricultural training ?—For scientific equipment, the B.Sc. with 
Honours should be the minimum qualification. 

65,675 l gather from your replies that you would take Bachelors of 
Science and give them practical agricultural training ?—'Yes. 

65.676. Would this be the material from which you would draw your 
Deputy Directors ?—The Deputy Directors will naturally be promoted 
Assistant Directors. 

65.677. You complain that your present Deputy Directors are over¬ 
worked, because they are engaged in the main in training up their 
subordinate staff; and Deputy Directors, in your view, should consider 
it their function to train the agricultural subordinate staff of the Pro¬ 
vince. You thinki that that is a function of the Deputy Directors rather 
than of ati agricultural college?—That would give no trouble after we 
have the whole department going. At present we have few farms, and 
it does give trouble now. Later on, when we have more farms, when 
we take two to three men every year and post them as overseers on 
the farms, there will be no trouble about the training; the rest of the 
staff will train them. 

65.678. Have you considered the other alternative ? Supposing you 
had an agricultural college, where this sort of training could be given, 
would not that save you an expansion of the cadre of your Deputy 
Directors and Assistant Directors ?—No, I do not think so. The work 
is expanding, and by the time we have trained all our men there will 
be plenty more work to do. 

65.679. Supposing an agricultural college, relieved you of this over¬ 
work of training, you would still require the same, number of Deputy 
Directors 1—If Government relieve us of this work, which I do not 
think it can, it would enable us to expand more quickly. It would not 
do us any good when we have finished our expansion, because then 
the training will- not trouble us at all. The training you are speaking 
of now is practical training in agriculture to enable them to grow crops; 
they could not do that in an agricultural college in any ease. 

65.680. In fact, you consider that in other Provinces where agricul¬ 
tural graduates are turned out in a college, the Deputy Direct ms have 
to devote the same amount of time to the practical training of their 
subordinates ?—When the staff ip expanding rapidly, I think they would. 
As a matter of fact, most Provinces started with a larger number of 
Deputy Directors than we did. 

65.681. In your view , then, it makes no difference whatsoever if you 
have a ready-made agricultural graduate for your subordinate staff?— 
Except in so far that he does get his training under a large number of 
European officers who do understand their subjects very well themselves. 
If you concentrate a large number of highly trained men on a few 

ndents, it would certainly produce more intelligent students, I think 

n trained for the Agricultural Department in other Provinces may 
good deal better trained than similar men obtained through the 
rsities for this reason. 
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65,682. Taking a broad view of the position of the Department of 
Agriculture in this Province, the Local Government in their Administra¬ 
tion Report for 1925-26 have given a significant resume as to why the 
department is as it is at the present moment. They say with reference 
to the improvement of agriculture here "Bengal, with which the pro¬ 
vince was linked up till 1912, was one of the last to make any progress; 
with scientific agriculture, and scarcely had the so-called second parti¬ 
tion become a reality and plans for a new organisation been sanctioned 1 , 
when the War broke out, and not only were no new experts forthcoming, 
but most of those already employed had sooner or later to be spared for 
foreign service. Then, after peace had been made, just as a few recruits, 
had been secured, the new Legislative Council, aware that little or 
nothing had been accomplished after so many years, and unable to com¬ 
prehend the possibilities of scientific agriculture, adopted a hostile 
attitude towards the department, and even managed to deprive it of 
some of the organisation which it possessed.” In other words, you lost 
some experts because of this hostile attitude of the Legislative Council. 
Do you agree with tills statement of the history of this question ?—Yes. 

65.683. Do you think the attitude of the Legislative Council was 
hostile because they did not understand the importance of research and 
scientific agriculture, or because they were- against the then experts ?— 
It was largely because they were against the experts at the time, and 
largely also, I think, because the college was staffed very largely by 
Bengalis. Members of the Legislative Council went down to Sabour, 
and the students complained that there waB prejudice against the Bihari 
students, and that Bengali students were favoured by the Bengali Pro¬ 
fessors; that created a hostile atmosphere against the college in parti¬ 
cular. That is very largely why they were so anxious to cut things 
down. 

65.684. I am asking you to clear up this point in view of another 
paragraph in the same Administration Report, on the question of the 
attitude of the Legislative Council in connection with a cognate depart¬ 
ment with the Agricultural Department, namely, the Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment. Government, in their remarks about the Veterinary Department, 

' state: “This department never suffered from the wave of unpopularity 
and distrust which so affected the development of agriculture. If one 
is to judge from the questions and resolutions tabled in the Legislative 
Council, its work has always been appreciated, and the local bodies in 
co-operation with which veterinary relief is administered are constantly 
demanding fresh subordinates. In its early years the department met 
with much resistance because of the prejudice amongst Hindus against 
the shedding of even a few drops of blood of the sacred animal in the 
process of inoculation, but this has been overcome with the assistance 
of the leading Pandits of the Province, who have pronounced it only not 
a crime but a duty to save life. Experience of the efficacy of inocula¬ 
tion as a means of checking the spread of epidemics and the powerful 
advocacy of co-operative central banks have completed the conversion 
of the peasantry.” Now, with reference to the Veterinary Department, 
that is the attitude of the same Legislative Council?—Yes. 

65,685. You explained that, with reference to your agricultural ex 
peris, it was purely a question of prejudice against the Bengali ?- 
did not say “purely.” I think I said that it was largely due to t ! 

We had not done very much; I admit that. We have been concent 
at Sabour, where there was no chance of doing much. We had 
little. 

Mr. A. G. Dobbs. 
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65.686. Were there, amongst the experts whom you losk any who 
2iad foreign degrees ?—There were two. The Agricultural Chemist retired, 
and we had to cut down the number of Deputy Directors by three. 
yis lost one Deputy Director whom we had recruited on probation; we 
had to send him on to another Province. 

65.687. Was he an expert from Great Britain 1 —Yes. He is now in 
the Punjab. 

65.688. What was the prejudice against him ?—There was nothing 
.against him in particular. They cut down the number of Deputy Direc¬ 
tors. We had proposed seven Deputy Directors, and we had recruited 
■two against the proposal sanctioned by the Secretary of State, but the 
committee recommended that the number should be cut down to four. 

65.689. Professor Gangulee : Did you have any experts from 
Bengal?—We had an Assistant Mycologist and an Assistant Entomo¬ 
logist. We were very largely staffed by Bengalis. We took over the 
■college from Bengal and the Bengalis came with the college. 

65.690. Mr. Kamat : In the memorandum submitted to us there is a 
note by the Director of Industries with reference to the question of 
a model sugar factory for this Province. Do you agree with the views 
O: the Director of Industries in regard to this pioneer sugar factory?— 
T think it was quite a sound proposal, as far as I remember. I did not 
think it was quite the right way to run it. I put in a note at tne end 
stating where, exactly, my views differ. 

65.691. Supposing that proposal were pressed on Government, would 
you support the idea ?—I think Government ought to take a share in 
it but not run it. I do not think it is much' use Government running 
factories themselves. 

65.692. Would you agree that, if we had that factory, we would have 
the advantage of being in a position to train Indians in the technique 
of the sugar industry ?—That would be one of the incidental ad vantages 
hut I do not suppose we should get very many men. 

65.693. Would you not attract men if you had a really good factory 1 — 

1 cannot say. 1 do not know whether the factory would employ chemists. 

I think that could probably be. arranged with some of the existing 
factories. 

65.694. If firms like Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Co. prospected 
about the possibility of such an industry becoming profitable in South 
Bihar and if they really found that it was not a feasible proposition, 
do you think it would be a success if Government took it up ?—I would 
suggest that Government should lend capital to a private firm and not 
work it themselves. The whole thing depends upon whether the ryots 
will sell their sugarcane to the factory. Personally I have no doubt 
but that, if they got a decent price, they would sell the sugarcane. 

65.695. I have not been able to follow, entirely, what you suggest iu 
your scheme of taxation; I think you suggest a special tax on con¬ 
tracts?—What I mean is that if the law enables people to get a large 
income without doing anything at all, you might tax the contracts 
which make that possible. 

‘65,696. You mean contracts relating to sales, mortgages, leases and 
similar transactions ?—Anything relating to land and buildings. 

65.697. On such transaction's, there is already a stamp duty?—What 
t suggest is that the tax should be proportional to the income secured 
m the contract. 

65.698. Take a concrete case : Suppose I take a farm or a field from 
lome zamindar for two years on an annual rent of Rs. 500, how much 
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would the tax, according to your proposal, come to ? — That is entirely 
a matter for the people who assess the tax. My idea is that the tax 
should be proportional to the income received. 

. 65,699. Would you propose that all such transactions should be ter¬ 
minable at the end of one year ?—That would be a good thing, if it were 
practicable. I do not know anything about that, of course. 

65.700. Would that give security to tenants who wish to take up farms 
and improve them ?—I do not know whether the security exists now. 
1 suppose the landlords generally renew it from year to year. My idea 
is that the law enables people to secure large incomes on contracts and 
I think we ought to tax the system which makes that possible; that is, 
we should tax the contracts. 

65.701. Mr. Danby : Do you consider that Sipaya, which is situated 
in the most remote corner of the district, is a suitable place for cane 
experiments and a place to which cultivators would go to see the work 
that is done there ?—I do not think it is. I did think it would be so 
some time ago but it appears that conditions at Sipaya are quite 
different from those in the eastern part of Bihar. The water level is 
higher. 1 think a number of small farms would be better from the 
point of view of varieties of cane; that is really all that we want. 

65.702. Does your Deputy Director of Agriculture ever visit the big 
cane centres in North Bihar?—I think he does. Ho has only been there 
a short time. His time at present is taken up with training the men. 
The fact is that we have practically not touched North Bihar at all. 

65.703. Do you consider that your organisation for cane testing in 
North Bihar is sufficient for the area ?—No. We are going to have 
a farm in every sub-division. We have not got enough men. There are 
only two such farms now for the whole of North Bihar. 

65.704. Why has the Agricultural Department, so to speak, neglected 
North Bihar in comparison, say, with Chota Nagpur?' Does not the 
population and the area of cropped land in North Bihar largely exceed' 
that of Chota Nagpur ?—Of course it is a very much more important 
part of the Province, but it is much more difficult to make improvements 
there. The planters have been there for a long time and they have 
raised cultivation to a pretty high state in some ways and we saw less 
need to work there. 

65.705. The planters in North Bihar cultivate some 80,000 acres at the 
present time. Do you not think that seed might be distributed, and 
experiments with fertilisers done through them, with advantage ?—It 
might, if we had a big enough staff. I think if we did not give them 
much help, such work would bother them a good deal. We should have 
to rely on them a great deal for seeing the work through. 

65.706. At present the Agricultural Department is not in touch with 
the planters at all ?—There is very little touch. 

65.707. Do you consider that a farm situated near Pusa would be of 
great benefit ?--I think so. We have been trying to get one for somo 
time. I think the Sipaya farm ought to be moved to Pusa, if possible; 
or rather the headquarters of the Deputy Director might be moved to 
Pusa or to Muzaffarpur or Samastipur, or-to some place in the central 
part of North Bihar. 

65.708. Sir Thomas Middleton-. I think you are in charge of the 
compilation of statistics?—Yes. 

65.709. At what stage do they reach the Director of Agriculture? I 
see from the memorandum that the figures that are supplied to you are 
based almost entirely upon guesses ?—Practically, yes. 

Mr. A. G. Dobbs. 
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65.710. I also see that you have got a gazetted officer charged with 
the interpretation of the reports from the districts \—The reports in 
each district go to the Collector. He has a Sub Divisional Officer or 
Deputy Magistrate under him who practically does this work in his office. 
He is a gazetted officer. He sends it to me. 

65.711. How can a responsible gazetted officer usefully interpret 
figures based on guesses 1—The only thing he can do is to alter them 
according to his own guesses. 

65.712. You have in this Province about eight million acres under 
rice? What is the probable error in that figure?—The annual figures 
are not at all correct. It might be seven millions or it might be nine 
millions. We get the permanent figures from the Settlement Depart¬ 
ment. They are fairly accurate. 

65.713. When is a settlement made? Once in how many years?—I do 
not know exactly whether it is once in thirty years. Anyhow, the rice 
area would not change much because there is a very distinct line between 
the rice area and the area under other crops. 

65.714. You have one million acres under wheat?—I am afraid I 
cannot say. There is absolutely no means of checking that from year 
to year. 

65.715. Professor Gavgulee: Have yon followed Mr. Hubback’s 
method ?—Yes. I proved to him that our present statistics were abso¬ 
lutely valueless. He saw it at once and tried to improve things. 

65.716. Sir Thomas Middleton : How much of your time is devoted 
tc crop forecasts ?—Very little. I leave that almost entirely to my office. 

I examine it when I get it finally. If I think that the paddy crop is 
going to be a failure in a very large part of Bihar or if I think that the 
reports are pessimistic, I say so. That is all that I do. 

65.717. The Chairman : Do you recommend, the setting up of a 
sugar factory in order to see whether the cultivator is willing to sell 
his cane ?■—Yes, if there is no other way of persuading the cultivator. 

65.718. As Director of Agriculture, would you recommend that Gov¬ 
ernment should go forward with the scheme?—I think it would be a 
good thing but I would not encourage it by giving a Government 
guarantee. I ,'hould offer five lakhs, or whatever is necessary, to any 
company who would start it. Personally I think there is no doubt but 
that the cultivators would sell the cane. 

65.719. You have dealt with various attempts to start chicken farms 
in the Province. In some of the papers that we have it is suggested 
that Government should subsidise chicken farms. Would you recom¬ 
mend Government to take any step of that sort?—No. I do not think 
it has been proved that, that could be done on an economic basis at all. 

65.720. If the industry could be made profitable it should stand on 
its own legs without Government assistance ?—I should give it assistance 
in the way of experiments and information, but that is all. 

65.721. Do you think that your department is devoting a proper 
share of its attention to dry cultivation in the poorer tracts ?—I think 
so, particularly in Chota Nagpur, where the cultivators, as a rule, do 
not take much interest in dry cultivation. We have, in fact, devoted 
much more attention to dry cultivation, in proportion to its import 
Mice amongst cultivators, than we need have done. 

(The witness •withdrew.') 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m. on Tuesday, the SSnd 
November, 1937. 
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APPENDIX A. 


In my reply to Question 4 (a) and (b) of the Questionnaire I made 
n few suggestions for the co-ordination, throughout India, of research 
In general and agricultural research and higher education in parti¬ 
cular, by the addition of a few specialists in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment under the Government of India and the formation of a board of 
the heads of departments. 

Dr. Clouston has now supplied me with a copy of a note submitted 
by the Director of Agriculture in Burma on this subject and a compa¬ 
rison of the two sets of proposals brings out the advantages and dis¬ 
advantages of each and accentuates the principles on which the 
advantages depend. 


The organisation suggested by Mr. McKerral, consisting of an 
Advisory Board of Agriculture, an Administrative Research Com¬ 
mittee and the co- ordination of the executive under a Director 
■General of Central Research, has the great advantage of simplicity 
and of a solidarity that would probably facilitate the securing of funds 
for agricultural work. Its weakness seems to lie, firstly, in the size 
and miscellaneous composition of the Board of Agriculture, which is 
hardly competent to define objectives sufficiently for effective control 
tor to give advice on special points, and of the Research Committee 
which would find it difficult to agree as to the allotment of funds to 
the varied interests that it would represent; and, secondly, in the 
Illusory nature of the executive control. 

The former difficulty might be got over by delegating work to per- 
ananent sub-committees, with power to co-opt representatives of special 
interests; but the reverse procedure of constituting special ad hoc com¬ 
mittees, like the Cotton Committee, for raising and administrating 
iunds, and of fusing these committees with the Board of Agriculture 
for more general advisory purposes would seem likely to achieve both 
'objects more effectively. 

There remains the co-ordination of the research work by the Director 
General of Central Research, under tEe heads of special bureaus or 
sections to whom funds would be allotted. As regards this my own 
■experience suggests two great difficulties. The first is the difficulty 
which a single officer would have in estimating the worth of specialists 
in several highly technical branches of applied science Before recom¬ 
mending their appointment for a long term—and in agricultural work, 
long term appointments are very desirable for the sake of continuity. 
It is difficult to get men of proved ability to come out to India, or 
■to recruit such men in India itself; and there is no adequate means of 
training and selecting them after recruitment. A specialist, even if 
himself keen and competent, is apt to accept as assistant a man of 
mediocre energy and ability because of the difficulty and uncertainty 
of getting a better; there is no way of getting an outside opinion, and 
a permanent appointment may pass into progressively less competent 
hands. 


, The control of a Director of Research would, in fact, be completely 
ineffective outside his own special province, and funds might be very 
-generally wasted on futile work, or even bv expert laziness 


The second difficulty lies in the co-ordination of the work in several 
yery special lines of investigation under competent scattered workers 
A cotton specialist who would voluntarily consult a biological statis- 
tician or any expert in a line in which he had not himself specialised, 
were such an expert within reach, would resent interference from % 
plant breeder, however eminent, who had not specialised in cotton. 

Mr. A G. Dobbs. 
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The concrete proposals made by Mr. McKerral suggest the above 
criticisms; but, looking back, they apply only in less degree to the 
suggestions made in my own written evidence, which would provide a 
very partial and imperfect means of stimulating and co-ordinating 
scientific and educational work in India. 

In fact, in view of the paucity of scientific workers in India, nothing 
less than the consolidation of all scientific work throughout the country 
can afford a satisfactory basis for the healthy and co-ordinated deve¬ 
lopment of its several branches. 

A great All-India University, in pleasant, healthy, rural surround¬ 
ings, at which the majority of the scientific departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, the Archaeological, Meteorological, Geological, Statis¬ 
tical, Agricultural, and Veterinary departments, had their head¬ 
quarters, and even the Kodaikanal Observatory a foothold, could 
achieve the necessary consolidation of scientific work and could at the 
same time form a residential educational centre for graduates from 
all the Indian Universities, and a research centre, not only for Indians, 
but, with the widest view of Indian interests, for foreigners interested 
in special problems, such as the control of tropical diseases in men and 
animals, which could best be studied in India. 

For purposes of general post-graduate education, and in order to 
promote the widest possible culture, it would be necessary to have de¬ 
partments of philosophy, science, letters and art, while for purposes 
of rural and industrial development there would be faculties relating 
to the categories into which simpler studies are grouped for practical 
purposes with a view to particular objectives, such as agriculture, 
medicine, engineering irrigation, building, commerce and any other 
important forms of national activity. 

Lectures in the several special branches of study included in the 
several syllabuses would be given by officers of tbe University nominat¬ 
ed for the purpose, and the education so given should be followed up by 
the periodical publication of the latest results of research in, and 
within the purview of, the University, in suitable form for reference 
for workers throughout India. 

Government would have to staff and provide the funds for such a 
University in the first instance, and would be able to give it the 
prestige necessary to induce other Universities to seek affiliation, by 
securing really first class men and by giving preference to its doctorate 
or other degree as a qualification for appointment to Government 
service in all departments. Heads of Government departments could 
be given a status, if only honorary, in the University, with a view to 
facilitating co-ordination. Such control should however be relaxed as 
soon us, and to the greatest extent, possible, so as to give the University 
an independent initiative and make the several faculties independently 
responsible for advice given in their respective spheres. 

The University would, to some extent at any rate, provide a reserve 
of 1 1 airier] scientific and technical experts for all purposes, who would 
ordinarily be employed on research and education in the University 
itself and would be recommended for outside appointments for which 
they were suitable. 

The agricultural work under the Government of India, the Provin¬ 
cial Governments, and special committees would be co-ordinated wjih 
that of the University by the Agricultural Adviser who would suggest 
the most convenient forms of reports for the purpose and take action in 
respect of any deficiency revealed in them in the way of ineffective work 
or want of facilities. 
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He would, for instance, make enquiries from the provincial 
Directors of Agriculture, inspecting if necessary and offering to find 
any expert help that could be given, as for instance in the better plan¬ 
ning of field experiments or the investigation of special problems by 
experts of the University 

The Agricultural Adviser would himself be a member of the Uni¬ 
versity Faculty of Agriculture, which should ultimately be in a position 
to recommend suitable candidates for most of the appointments in the 
Agricultural Department or under special committees in India. lie- 
search stations like Muktesar and possibly even the Forest Institute at 
Dehra Dun would in effect be staffed and controlled by the University 
Faculty acting in an advisory capacity to the head of the Government 
department. The head of such a station might in fact be a member 
of the University faculty—thus providing a valuable safeguard against 
any tendency of personal prejudice on the part of an Agricultural 
Adviser to influence administrative matters excessively. 

Special committees such as the Cotton Committee would frequently 
be able to obtain the men required for appointment under them from 
the University, and would freely consult the faculties concerned. It 
might sometimes be convenient for them to hold their meetings at the 
University itself. The faculty concerned w T ould also review generallly, 
keep in touch with, and even publish, work of sufficient interest to 
deserve their notice-—an unification of scientific control of economic 
work which can probably not be so effectively achieved in any other 
way. 

In my written evidence I suggested a very large increase of admi¬ 
nistrative officers in the Provincial Civil Service, almost as much for 
purposes of adult education as for economic development; in fact, one 
way or another, any policy of rural development seems to require such 
an increase. It would not be the least of the functions of the Univer¬ 
sity to provide a larger education for such officers than any now 
obtainable in India. Both from this point of view and from that of 
attracting, for research purposes, men of character as well as ability, 
who will be guided by the facilities for work of a high quality which 
an appointment offers even more than by the pay, I can hardly 
exaggerate my opinion of the importance of locating such a University 
in healthy, comparatively cool, aud pleasant, surroundings; and of 
establishing it on such a scale as will give the maximum possible scops 
for social and intellectual freedom and intercourse. The University 
should be a modern University but on the lines of the older Universities 
in England—removed from the atmosphere of competition and turmoil 
of large towns and devoted to universal, if primarily to rural, culture 

The organisation for agricultural research suggested above- 
comp rises : — 

1. An All-Ind a University where as much as possible of the 
scientific work under the Government of India should be centralised 
with a view to the co-ordination and healthy development of all its 
branches and where a post-graduate education would be given such as 
would equip graduates of provincial Universities for the adequate re¬ 
presentation of culture in general and the interpretation, in particular, 
of Governments ideals in the country at large. 

2. Special committees for the promotion of important Indian agri¬ 
cultural interests, charged with the raising and administration of funds 
for their special purposes, including scientific work. 

3. The Board of Agriculture, widely constituted for the purpose of 
general discussion and representation of all agricultural interests. 

Mr .*> 0. Dobbs. 
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4. The Agricultural Adviser, who would be, as now, President of 
the Board of Agriculture and of the special committees, and Liaison 
Officer between the Government of India and the Provincial Govern¬ 
ments, would be relieved of his present administrative work in other 
capacities and would be given instead, ex -officio, a prominent position 
in the Agricultural and perhaps Veterinary faculties in the 
University. 

From the point of view of this organisation Pusa is merely an. 
incidental problem due to the amount of money sunk in buildings and 
equipment there. But the Gangetic alluvium, in which Pusa is very 
centrally situated, is of such immense extent and relative importance 
in Indian agricultural economy that the concentration at Pusa of a 
sufficient number of special enquiries to utilise the whole of the build¬ 
ings to advantage will present little difficulty, and will have advantages 
which will compensate W a certain restriction of free choice of locality. 
It would in fact be a single station where research in several different 
directions, generally co-ordinated with research at other isolated sta¬ 
tions, would he carried on under the central organisation suggested 
above. 

Cattle breeding, sugarcane, oilseeds and other staples, fruit, vege¬ 
tables and other garden crops, tobacco and other drugs, and spices, 
are subjects in which such research requires a station in the Gangetic 
iplain. 
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APPENDIX B. 

Note on Rural and Agricultural Education and Agricultural, 

Training. 

It has been pointed out to me that the evidence hitherto submitted 
by me to the Commission represents an almost purely destructive view 
of the forms of agricultural education hitherto tried in Bihar and 
Orissa, and makes no considerable contribution to the solution of the 
problem that it implies. 

That is true : and if the Commission will accept the explanation 
that I was diffident about going outside the terms of Question (2) of 
the Questionnaire, and making constructive suggestions on the whole 
subject, simply because the views I have arrived at are very definite 
and in opposition to the whole policy of the Government of India and 
most of the Provincial Governments hitherto, I shall welcome the 
opportunity of escaping from a most invidious position by laying my 
conclusions before tbe Commission—for what value my twenty years 
work in India may attach to them. 

To explain these conclusions some further personal explanation is 
necessary. Very briefly :—coming out to India after eight years of 
farming experience at Home I soon realised that I should have to 
learn farming again before I could justify my appointment as Princi¬ 
pal and Professor of Agriculture of the Punjab Agricultural College 
by framing a course in “ Agriculture ” for the syllabus. I had taken 
the mathematical Tripos and made a special study of plant breeding 
and manurial experiments, but I could neither discover any means of 
immediately effecting any economically practicable improvements (and 
my point of view as a practical farmer permitted no other criterion 
of improvement than practical economy), nor could I see my way, by 
methods however scientifically designed to that end, of effecting any 
considerable body of such improvements within any reasonable time. 
The most I could attempt to do before the college opened would be to 
rationalise the local practice. 

This I should have to do entirely myself; it would have left me no 
time to develop the experimental technique that was urgently required 
if any considerable early improvement in practice was to be effected; 
it would have been of no direct value to cultivators; and, however- 
valuable from the point of view of general education, the preponder¬ 
ating influence of specialists on the Board of Agriculture and in the 
constitution of the college put any idea of using the college for an 
experiment in rural education out of the question. Moreover I -was 
not in the Education Department. 

If my views had crystallised then, as they have since, I should pro¬ 
bably—appreciating that education has an even wider significance than 
agriculture—have laid them before Government and asked to be trans¬ 
ferred to the Education Department. As it was I saw only one course 
open to a scientifically educated agriculturist who had realised the 
uselessness of a scientific education as a direct aid to farming as 
contrasted with experimenting, and, after some delay, succeeded in 
obtaining a Deputy Director’s appointment and devoted myself to the 
improvement of agricultural practices and of experimental technique— 
of which work I have now had twelve years’ experience, 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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It is with the training of men for this latter purpose that this note 
primarily deals, although I have in fact maintained an interest in rural 
^education in general. 

My experience suggests that there is, in India, an extraordinarily 
wide gap, due perhaps to the accentuation of initial differences of 
ability by the common handicap of having to learn a foreign language, 
between the man who is at all competent to plan and control precise 
investigations, and the man of similar educational experience who is 
only capable of supervising the details and adapting them to local 
* circumstances with the help of local labour. 

The training of staff therefore falls into two totally distinct 
categories : — 

(a) that of men of trained scientific intelligence for planning and 

directing the work, 

( b ) that of a subordinate staff for supervision in the field and 

farm office, and for demonstration of the results to 
cultivators. 

As a preparation for the former the, very best education obtainable 
in India is not extravagant. The training, for which I have made 
suggestions in a previous note, should therefore be post-graduate aud 
should be thrown open to the widest possible field of recruitment. 

But I understand that the possibility of utilising the Patna Veteri¬ 
nary College for agricultural education has been mooted, and I there¬ 
fore tender a suggestion that I have not felt called upon to make before 
because I was not consulted by the Local Government as to the consti¬ 
tution of the Veterinary College and because I apprehended that some 
unsatisfactory compromise, by providing undergraduate vocational 
training at considerable expense for the men on whom the provincial 
Agricultural Department will almost solely depend in future for 
scientific work on agricultural problems, might greatly prejudice a 
completely satisfactory solution of the problem on larger, and probably 
no more expensive, lines. 

While, then, I would strongly deprecate any attempt to give a course 
leading to a degree of Bachelor in Agriculture, and doubt the possibility 
of obtaining a satisfactory staff for a provincialised Agricultural De- 
partment by that means, I suggest that a cheap and effective contribu¬ 
tion towards the solution of a very difficult problem might be made, if 
Patna University were to provide for combinations of general graduate 
, qualifications more useful from the agricultural point of view, in the 
following way: — 

(i) Correlate the work in the Patna University generally with 

that on the Veterinary College farm, by means of a scienti¬ 
fic rationalisation of rural phenomena and of the work on 
the farm, as suggested in my reply to Question 23 (a) of 
the Questionnaire. A motor service could be arranged 
between the town and the farm if necessary. 

(ii) With this object particularly in view, establish University 

Chairs of Animal and Plant Genetics (in lieu of the 
Economic Botanist and one of the Veterinary Professors) 
and, if funds permit, of Biological Chemistry, and post 
the incumbents on the farm. 

As' a corollary, abolish the appointments of Economic Botanist 
and Agricultural Chemist in the Agricultural Department 
and arrange for chemical research required by the Provin¬ 
cial Agricultural Department to be done in Patna 
University. 
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(iii) Form g Faculty of Rural Science in Patna University,, 
including the Director of Agriculture, whose headquarters, 
together with those of the Agricultural Engineer, should be 
transferred to Patna. 

Incidentally, in order to minimise possible practical difficulties, I 
would suggest that of all the departments of Education that of 
Engineering is the most self contained, both in theory and practice,, 
and that the Engineering College could perhaps with advantage be 
transferred from Patna to Sabour where the farm, with its facilities for 
studying irrigation, pumping, road making, draining, and the 
erection of small buildings, might be made of the greatest use in re¬ 
lating the training in the college to actuality. Space could thus be 
provided, if necessary, for expansion of the University at Patna in 
other directions. 

Sabour lies half way between the railway workshop centres of 
Jamalpur and Sahebganj and is nearer to Calcutta than Patna. 

As regards the training ( b ) of a subordinate staff for supervising 
field experiments and demonstrations I see no way of relieving the 
Deputy Directors of the burden except by adding to their number and 
that of their Assistants, as I have already proposed. I suggested in 
my oral evidence that the difficulty was a temporary one, and that 
when the full programme of farms was complete the numbers requiring 
training of this kind would be small. But on reflection I must qualify 
that suggestion by adding that there is already a considerable demand 
for men of this type—from manure dealers, rich amateurs who wish to 
take up farming, and very occasionally from landed proprietors. I 
anticipate that this demand will widen and increase with the number 
of improved practices introduced by the Agricultural Department. 

On the other hand I have recently suggested to the Deputy Directors, 
who arc all in favour of some attempt to centralise as much of this 
training as is of a general nature, that an annual examination in the 
recently issued Departmental Manual of Accounts and Farm Manage¬ 
ment, which it is proposed to hold at Sabour, would give an opportunity 
for delivering lectures and giving demonstrations in respect of so many 
of the known possible improvements on the present practices of culti¬ 
vators in the Province as lend themselves to illustration or description 
in general terms. If any material advance can be made on these lines 
it may be possible to develop a short course which would combine^ so 
much practical training as can be given at Sabour with the maximum 
of theoretical explanation that applies generally throughout the Pro¬ 
vince, without suggesting more than is safe of the dogmatism which 
men whose education has been limited to that of an Indian School so 
readily acquire. 

The idea has only recently germinated, and I should not normally 
trouble Government with it at this stage; but it seems to contain the 
promise of considerable development, and T should meet any request 
by the Local Government for specific proposals with regard to education 
of this tyoe, by reporting progress in the direction indicated and 
recommending that it should be fully explored before expenditure on 
any more ambitious scheme, is contemplated. 

In conclusion, it appears to me that the demand for higher technical 
education in agriculture is so small that it can more easily and much 
more satisfactorily be met by a wide course of post-graduate training 
at a single centre for the whole of India than by a degree course in a 
provincial college ; while the materials for the local training of subordi¬ 
nates for practical agricultural work in any formal way have still to 
be elaborated in this Province. 

Mr. A. C. Dobbs. 
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I venture therefore to plead again for the view that no standard of 
general education below the highest obtainable at existing Indian 
Universities can be regarded as a satisfactory basis for higher technical 
education; and that nothing should be done that will either in any way 
further prejudice the establishment of a central institution for research 
and post-graduate education, and for the maintenance of the widest 
possible relations between scientific workers on agriculture throughout 
India and even outside it, or that will facilitate the staffing of the 
provincial Agricultural Department in Bihar and Orissa with locally 
trained men of inferior scientific qualifications and a narrow provincial 
outlook. 

In particular, I would point a warning of the, danger of reviving 
the confusion between vocational agricultural and general rural educa¬ 
tion that was dispelled by the failure of Sabour College as the ultimata 
result of the, to my mind very wise, decision of the Government of 
Bengal that it should stand or fall by its merits as a purely vocational 
institution. Its re-establishment on the basis of affiliation to Patna 
University, or the creation of a Professorship of Agriculture and an 
Agricultural Faculty in Patna University, would, for me, connote the 
extinction of the last hope of establishing agricultural education, or 
the Agricultural Department, on a sound basis in this Province within 
the present generation. 
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Tuesday, November 22nd, 1927, 
PATNA. 


Present : 


The Marquess of Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 


Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. 


Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Sir James MacKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
I.C.S. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. K. Dan by 
Babu A. P. Varma 


Raja Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajafati Narayana Deo of Ptir- 
lakimedi. 

Professor N. Gangulee. 

Dr. L. K. TIyder. 

Mr. B. S. Kamat. 


(Co-opted Members). 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith 


S ■> 

' f (Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. D. QUINLAN, M.R.C.V.S., I.V.S., Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.-—Research.—( u) (ii) Research into the diseases of live¬ 
stock and problems connected with livestock industry has practically 
speaking never beer, undertaken in this Province, as no facilities either 
in staff or equipment have been available during the past twenty years. 
Its importance was not recognised in spite of frequent applications for 
additional staff for this work alone. Government has now, however, 
taken up this question and a large laboratory, with a staff which will 
undoubtedly have to be strengthened in the near future, has been sanc¬ 
tioned in conjunction with the new Veterinary College scheme and it is 
hoped that work will be started in .Tulv 1929. 

In respect of research in other parts of India, a certain amount has 
been carried on at Muktesar, but it has been spasmodic, mainly because 
the Director of the Institute is more or less fully occupied in the admi¬ 
nistration of the large estate and laboratory and in meeting the needs 
of the Provinces in respect of the sera and vaccines which they require. 

To bring research to bear on the veterinary problems confronting the 
country, it appears to be necessary that there should be a central orga¬ 
nisation under a Director with headquarters at Muktesar. Owing to 
the enormous distances between Muktesar and the provincial capitals 
and also because of the problems which each Province has to solve, it 
is most important that laboratories should be. established in the Pro¬ 
vinces biit nut necessarily in all, as it would appear that three or four 
fully staffed and equipped institutes would be far preferable to a larger 
mumber not so efficient. In any case, there will be considerable diffi¬ 
culties in recruitirfg the necessary staff even for the smaller number. 

Mr. 7). Quirtlan. 
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These institutes should, as far as possible, frame their programmes and? 
work in consultation with the Director of the Muktesar Institute, to. 
avoid overlapping. 

As regards finances, buildings and equipment should be provided^ 
by the Provinces but in view of the fact that the work undertaken may 
be of Imperial importance, a portion of the recurrent cost of these- 
laboratories should be defrayed from the central revenues, or from a 
fund similar in constitution to the Indian Medical Research Fund. When 1 
the scheme for the new Veterinary College was placed before Govern¬ 
ment, and it was thought that it might not meet with the approval of 
the Legislative Council, a suggestion was made by me that an experi¬ 
mental station should be established and that the three Provinces of 
Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, and Assam should combine in order to have 
one large laboratory at Patna, financed by a research fund to which 
the Governments and the people of the three Provinces should contri¬ 
bute. 

(c) As research into animal diseases in this Province has never been 
undertaken, practically all diseases of livestock require investigation in 
the field, and research in the laboratory. For example, I should like 
to see further studies carried out on— 

(1) Rinderpest. 

(2) Haemorrhagic Septicaemia. 

(3) Black Quarter. 

(4) Anthrax. 

(5) Surra in cattle. 

(6) Coccidiosis. 

(7) Parasitic diseases (very important). 

(8) Diseases of the udder in cows. 

(9) Kumri. 

(10) Non-sweating in imported horses. 

Investigations should also be carried out in respect of poisonous or 
supposedly poisonous plants and grasses, to which only very limited 
attention has been paid lip to the present. The urgency of these 
enquiries has several times been admitted by the Board of Agriculture. 

Diseases due to a deficiency of some important constituent in the 
food also require immediate enquiry, as the results may have far- 
reaching effects on the cattle-breeding industry in this Province, t 
would like to bring to the notice of the Commission the remarkable 
work carried out by Sir A. Theiler and his staff in South Africa on 
these diseases. The reports are models of their kind and have 
received unstinted praise in medical journals. 

Question 15.—Veterinary.—(h.) The Veterinary Department should 
not be under the control of the Director of Agriculture for the reason 
that there are questions to be dealt with, and even animals to be 
treated, which have no direct connection with agriculture. For 
example, public health comes within the purview of the staff of the 
Veterinary Department, but the Director of Agriculture, as far as I 
am aware, has no direct interest in it. 

There is another aspect of this question to which attention should 
be drawn and that is where the head of one department is in control 
of another which has more or less identical interests at stake; it would 
be placing a great strain on human nature if the controlling officer did 
not allot more funds for his pet projects than for those of his quasi- 
opponent. It has happened in the past and would undoubtedly occur 



again in the future. At any rate, as far as this Province is concerned, 
the change has been for the better, the Director of Agriculture being 
of the opinion that each department should have its own Director 
responsible to one Minister. 

(b) (i) In this Province, veterinary relief is given through the medium 
of hospitals and dispensaries, the former in charge of stationary or 
hospital Veterinary Assistant Surgeons and the latter of touring 
Assistants. The pay and allowances of the Veterinary Assistant Sur¬ 
geons is borne partly by Government and partly by the local body in 
the following proportions :- 

Stationary Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 

Ks. a. p. 

Local body, five-sixtii* . . . . 315 0 per month. 

Government, one-sixth .. .. 16 4 ti ,, ,, 


Touring Veterinary Assistant Surgeons. 

Its a. p. 

Half borne by local body . . . . 02 9 0 per month 

Half by Government . . . . 62 9 0 ,, ,, 

The local bodies must maintain the hospitals and dispensaries in 
respect of menial staff, medicines, instruments, buildings and repairs, 
as well as the cost of sera and vaccines. 

Government bears the entire cost of two hospitals and eight dispen¬ 
saries in the live non regulation districts. 

All hospitals and dispensaries are subject to inspection by the officers 
of the Veterinary Department. 

This system is satisfactory inasmuch as— 

(1) it encourages the establishment of veterinary hospitals and 

dispensaries by local bodies, and 

(2) Assistants can treat non contagious diseases when not em¬ 

ployed in suppressing outbreaks. 

The great drawback to the dispensaries in charge of travelling 
Assistants is that, in many cases, the areas over which they havo to 
tour are so great that it is impossible for them to give the close atten¬ 
tion to the patients that the live-stock owner requires and expects. 
Consequently when a patient dies or is not cured the Assistaut, and 
through him the department, suffers in repute. 

The sanctioned scale of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons for each sub¬ 
division is one stationary and two touring Assistants. More Veterinary 
Assistant Surgeons would, I believe, be taken by district boards were 
Government to bear the cost of the sera and vaccines used in the sup¬ 
pression of outbreaks, as in some districts it is a heavy drain on the 
resources of the local body when disease is widespread. It may mean 
re-casting some items of the budget. Government should bear the entire 
cost of suppressing all contagious diseases of live-stock- in respect of 
sera and vaccines and staff additional to that employed in the districts 
under the terms quoted above. 

(ii) During the past few years, there has been considerable difficulty 
in getting district boards to sanction extra staff not, as is often stated, 
because funds are low, but because the members are ignorant of what 
can be achieved by an efficient staff. A reference to recent Government 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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resolutions on the work of local bodies discloses the fact that many 
district boards have not come to: the limit of their resources but have 
large closing balances and that the Veterinary Department is hampered; 
in its development because they will not spend money on it. 

The main cause is that many members of these bodies belong to 
castes or to the professions which are not directly interested in agri¬ 
culture; or, though they may derive their incomes from agriculture, 
take no further interest in it beyond receiving rents, do not recognise 
the many difficulties the ryot has to contend with, the result being that 
his (the-ryot's) troubles are relegated to a very inferior position on the 
agenda, when the question of ameliorating them arises. Consequently, 
proposals put forward do not get the support they ought to. But 
in spite of that fact there is general recognition that this department 
is doing good work with the staff at its disposal. 

Although the Legislative Council has met all proposals placed before 
it without curtailment and even has approved of the work of the depart¬ 
ment to the extent of resolving that a Veterinary Assistant should be 
placed in each thana area, my own opinion is that this suggestion, 
although encouraging from the department’s point of view, is not pos¬ 
sible financially or even socially, as it is placing the onus of providing 
relief on Government, while the local bodies and private persons or 
corporations refuse to accept their responsibilities. 

The Co-operative Department, as far as I can see, is the one great 
factor to which one can look with confidence for widespread rural, 
development, and in the case of the Veterinary Department, beyond the 
help which Government and local bodies can equitably and legitimately 
give, • it should undertake the expansion of veterinary relief in all 
villages in which it has societies. The people themselves will have a 
direct interest in the work of their paid Assistants and this is a side of 
the movement which should bo fostered and encouraged. 

(iii) Government should not, in my opinion, take entire responsi¬ 
bility for veterinary relief throughout the Province. Government is 
not at present in a position to state to a district board that it requires 
more veterinary help, and ft should work up to the sanctioned 
number of Assistants with. ,. ■ period. This is a great drawback 

and prevents expansion. "l a | the poorer districts, especially 

those in Orissa, should re .' el aiT1 ! towards the erection of buildings 
for hospitals and disper oel . ve « rante 

The present arrar , , . ,-i Government lend the Assistants 

and meet half the 1 S en J ent b y ^ m %wances is satisfactory from every 
point of vio\ found’ 08 !' of Government, the problem of 

finding work ^solves, on tlie P ar w hen outbreaks are not prevalent. 

Government or a staff during periods gjight increase of its staff Assist¬ 
ants (apar „ on , ot “ er hand, by a ^y at the headquarters of the 
ranges will tro,n leave reserve ussista » om pt attendance and sufficient 
hell) <b be in a P 0871:1011 10 ensure 
^ -uring outbreaks. 

(i) Hospitals in towns do good work, o«p oecially in districts where 
little are worth treating. As far as my experience goes, the success 
of an hospital depends entirely on the Assistant m charge. If he 
possesses a good knowledge of his profession, is -ro-aate m Ms 
methods and displays energy, he does well anywhere even under the 
most unpromising conditions, and especially is this the ca when he 
has been sufficiently long in an area to get known and have m work 
appreciated, and can introduce something new in the way of treatment 
that is better than anything the local "medicine man” or the owner of 
the animal ever dreamt of. For example, the intravenous injection of 
tartar emetic in cases of nasal granuloma has very beneficial effects- 
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^within even a few days, with the result that in areas where this 
-malady is prevalent and the Veterinary Assistant is successful and 
liked, his reputation is made, and other classes of patients are brought 
for treatment from long distances. 

In connection with the success or failure of an Assistant, much 
depends on his caste though of course it ought not to count; but the 
fact remains. For example, castration is abhorent to Hindus and in 
consequeiice considerable difficulty arises when attempts are made to 
introduce the Burdizzo castrator, although it is a comparatively humane 
method of performing an absolutely necessary operation. At any rate, 
it is far preferable to the methods practised in the villages. As regards 
'the classes of patients treated in the hospitals and dispensaries, there 
has been a great change owing to the introduction of motor transport, 
and I feel sure that within another five years, very few horses will be 
found for treatment. As a consequence, stables which were put up 
some years ago in anticipation of an increase, with the advent of a 
better veterinary service, are now in many cases unoccupied. 

(ii) Full use is not made of dispensaries in charge of touring Assist¬ 
ants because the areas under their control are so large that it neces¬ 
sitates their absence for several days or even weeks at a time. With 
an increase in the staff this will be remedied. 


(d) The chief obstacles met with in the suppression of contagious 
'diseases are: — 

(1) Delay in notifying outbreaks at the tha.no ,, 

(2) religious objections to inoculations, and 

(3) absence of legislation. 

’Reporting of disease depends mainly on the chaukidar, the source 
'■of all statistics and information. As he usually reports only once a 
week at the local police-station, several days may elapse before the in¬ 
formation filters to the Veterinary Assistant. This system is being- 
improved by the officers in charge , the police-stations being given 
lectures on the different contagious J! r iring their training period 

at the Police Training College, H ~f.t a8e i? -nd also by rewarding the 

ohaukidars for efficient notification® *elp in the villages 

, 'n and for h „ ... B 

Owners also do not recognise t, ce of notification and, m 

consequence, outbreaks which com® Ir nportan« lealt with often assume 

■ alarming proportions and cause s-- . eas,J y 

, , ,. , . irious losses. 

■Religious objections are beim , 

realises the benefits of this line c gradually overcame as the _ ryot 
educated to pci mi t blood to be tw treatment, but he is not sufficiently 
itect others, as would be the caiV^n from one animal in order to pro- 

Legislation is essential foi (fiontro j of . disease* and I 

would advocate its immediat, intT oduction C0n ^^ 0 ^ “ . “ fact 

that the staff is at present so deq t wei e not tor 

_luduequ*!*. The legal enactments .houJd 

• covci c f .y , k..aiiun, segregation, disposal of diseased car- 
'CfiscSi mocuiiitiion ox pnnfiofif.B v « , , 

the movement of and > what 18 of ver y S reat importance, 

In a Tb nv V-e like Bihar anc | Orissa which lies directly across the 
routes use ,y dealers taking cattle to the lower Provinces, the absence 
° n’h'' "° n Wld De a PP re °i a ted as there is no control of the herds 

111 raan y cases spread infection far and -wide. The problem is a 
dl&cult one owing to the long frontier and it is further complicated by 
the presence of the Orissa Feudatory States. To be effective, legis¬ 
lative measures should also , extend to the Indian States. 


Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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I am unable to recommend any other measures for the suppression 
of contagious disease. They would lead to waste of valuable time and 
increase the chances of heavy losses. To even attempt to find them is; 
a waste of time and money. 

(e) With one or two exceptions, no difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining all the sera and vaccines required, 

(/) No fee is charged for the use of sera and vaccines, nor is it desir¬ 
able that owners should have to pay for it until the department has a 
sufficiently large staff to effectively deal with all outbreaks, because, to 
charge fees and not be in a position to give proof that outbreaks can 
be effectively dealt with would be very detrimental to progress. I do 
not believe that a fee would be a deterrent if a better service were- 
available to deal with the outbreaks and to treat affected animals. 

The Co-operative Department can be of the greatest assistance in 
helping the spread of better methods of treatment and prevention of 
animal diseases. Its help is sought on every possible occasion, as its 
influence in villages where societies exist is undoubted. 

As regards simultaneous inoculation, its introduction would be of 
enormous benefit, but in my opinion the time is still premature for its 
introduction on a large scale. As far as this Province is concerned, 

I would not advocate its use until such time as Government had' 
formulated its cattle improvement policy and was in a position to 
declare certain districts as breeding areas in which it was proposed to 
distribute bulls extensively. 

In such areas, with the powers conferred by legislation, every animal' 
capable of contracting rinderpest should then he compulsorily in¬ 
oculated. To use this method! indiscriminately would be economically 
undesirable and would, instead of being an aid to cattle improvement, 
leave the ryot where he stands at present—feeding or trying to feed" 
probably fifty to sixty per cent more cattle than his fodder permits. 

( g ) No progress can be made without research, and the present un¬ 
satisfactory state of the Veterinary Department in India can be put 
down to the want of foresight of the Government of India, and of Local 
Governments, in not providing sufficient scientists to carry out investi¬ 
gations where disease is so widespread and the losses to the ryot so 
enormous. Conditions now, in respect of research, are infinitely worse 
than they were twenty years ago. That being so, it is of the utmost 
importance that— 

(1) laboratories which are at present available should be pro¬ 

vided with the personnel, equipment and finances necessary 
to make them a success, and 

(2) additional laboratories should be established in Provinces- 

where funds can be found to build and equip them. 

As regards Muktesar, full use is not being made of this institute 
for research for the following reasons:— 

(1) The staff is entirely inadequate and requires a Physiological 

Chemist, a Physiologist and Pharmacologist in addition to 
the present staff. The two former should deal with ques¬ 
tions affecting the digestibility of Indian foodstuffs and the- 
physiology of Indian livestock, as distinct from European 
ivestock on which our knowledge is at present based. A 
Pharmacologist is required to study poisonous plants and 
indigenous drugs in so far as they relate to livestock. 

(2) The scientific officers have too much administrative work to- 

distract them. It is impossible to combine administrations 
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and research without one of them becoming less efficient, 
and this is especially the case in India owing to climatic 
and other well-recognised conditions. 

( h) This question can best be answered by referring the Commission 
to the method adopted by the Medical Research Fund Association which 
has a central institute at Kasauli and laboratories at Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras and also, I believe, at Shillong. Muktesar and the pro- ' 
posed provincial institutes must work in unison, otherwise Government 
and the tax-payer will not be getting full value for the expenditure 
incurred. 

(i) As regards this question, it is a hardy perennial. It appears 
to me that the most satisfactory and convincing method of replying 
is to refer the Commission to the progress made in the Union of South 
Africa, to Canada and to the United States of America where livestock 

> problems are dealt with by properly constituted veterinary depart¬ 
ments, which are controlled by officers of the highest attainments. The 
reports of these departments are the best arguments for the appoint 
ment of a chief directing officer and adviser for India. At no time since 
the post was abolished are his services more needed than at present. 
In the next few years his appointment will be imperative if the 
Indianisation of the service, as foreshadowed in the Lee Commission, 
matures. Conditions will then arise in which young and inexperienced 
Indian officers will be placed in charge of the provincial departments, 
without having anyone in professional authority to whom they can 
turn for advice. 

The argument put forward that there is no work to warrant the re¬ 
surrection of this post is fallacious. The foundations are laid in the 
Muktesar Institute and in the provincial departments and in my opinion 
the appointment of the right type of officer—and there have been 
several who would have filled such an appointment with credit to them 
selves and to the advantage of the State but have retired in disappoint¬ 
ment—would lead to advances in every direction, because the field foe 
research and development is so great. 

Question 16.—Animal Husbandry.—(«.) (i) The suggestions put for¬ 
ward for the improvement of livestock in this Province are contained 
iln the following enclosures: — 

(1) The note* submitted to Government in 1919 and again in 

1923. 

(2) The report* and recommendations of the Cattle Committee 

which was appointed in 1925. 

The question, as far as I can see, resolves itself into two parts: — 

(1) Improvement of cattle for the supply of milk to towns, 

(2) Improvement of agricultural stock, especially in the milking 

capacity of the cows, and by this means the solution of the 
rural arid urban milk supply. 

As regards (1), many people recommend that town supplies can best 
be secured by cross-breeding with imported bulls of recognised milking 
breeds, Ayrshire, Friesian, etc., and country cows. From the point 
of view of the consumer, there is no objection to this procedure pro¬ 
vided that:— 

(a) the progeny are immunised and the bull calves castrated, and 

(b) provincial revenues are not called on to meet any portion of 

the cost of such schemes. 


Mr. D. Quinlan. 


"Not reprinted. 
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If financial help is required, the consumers in the area to which 
the milk is supplied should be prepared to shoulder their responsibilities 
and meet the expenses connected with the importation of such bulls. 

(ii) As regards (2), this and (a) (ii)—the betterment of the dairy 
industry—can be answered together, as I firruly believe that the improve¬ 
ment of cattle in this Province is entirely dependent on the develop¬ 
ment of the dairy industry. 

The possibilities for increasing the material prosperity of the people 
of this Province, especially in the districts between Nepal and Ohota 
Nagpur, are enormous when one considers that practically the whole 
of Bengal and Assam are dependent on this Province for their supply 
of draught, plough and dairy cattle, as well as for a very large pro¬ 
portion of the dairy produce at present consumed. As an instance of 
the rail-borne traffic in cattle in 1926, 57,318 were carried by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway (metre gauge) from the districts 
north of the Ganges to Bengal and Assam. At Hiranpur cattle market 
in the Santal Parganas, close to the Bengal frontier, 86,501 cattle and 
Buffaloes changed hands in 1926-27. From stations on the main line 
of the East Indian Railway in the Shahabad district alone, close on 
2,500 co\ys were exported, mainly to Bengal, i.e., to Calcutta and to 
the coalfields area. But these figures are small when compared with 
the numbers that are taken by road. The movement now starts with 
:the first showers in June, and continues without interruption until April 
of the following year. It is impossible to collect figures, but the num¬ 
bers cannot be far short of 500,000. It will thus be seen that the trade 
as regards bullocks and buffaloes is one to be fostered. 

In respect of cows, the case is different. Any schemes which did not 
secure that milk should be produced in the mofussil rather than in the 
towns and cities would be wasteful of public funds because it is wrong 
in principle. In the first place Government could spend unlimited sums 
and still be no nearer the solution of cattle improvement, because the 
best cows would continue to be sold from the breeding areas for milk 
production in the towns and this would nullify such efforts as were 
made. Improvement of bullocks or of milch cattle cannot be carried on 
under such conditions. In Bombay, Calcutta and other large towns, 
cows are slaughtered when they dry off and are consequently lost for 
breeding. This is one of the most serious objections to town and city 
dairies. 

Secondly, the consumer cannot get milk at a reasonable price when 
it is produced in a city, where rents, rates and taxes and cost of food 
stuffs are high. The price at which it is sold must necessarily meet 
these charges and still leave a profit to the producer. 

Thirdly, on hygienic grounds it is better for the consumer and for 
the cow that the milk should be produced as far away as possible from 
cities and towns. The conditions in the Calcutta cowsheds are appal¬ 
lingly bad. 

Good cattle will be found only in districts where climatic conditions 
are suitable, food is abundant and cheap, and where the people them¬ 
selves place value on their animals. The districts in the Tirhut, Patna 
and Bhagalpur divisions meet these primary conditions in all respects. 
The Patna division has a further great advantage in that a canal 
system is available whereby fodder crops can be grown even when 
there is a scanty rainfall. In Ohota Nagpur, a certain amount of rabi 
is grown, but conditions are not so favourable for cattle improvement as 
in the northern divisions. As far as Orissa is concerned, no rabi is 
’rown but silage can be produced. In addition to the above natural 
Ivantages, the service of trains on the East Indian Railway, the 



Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Eastern Bengal Railway is such that 
milk from these divisions after a cool all-night journey could reach 
Calcutta in the early hours of the morning in time for distribution. 

In order to initiate this idea in the divisions named above and to 
provide farms where cattle-owners would be able to observe up-to-date' 
methods, I should like to see the following programme carried 1 , 
through: —~ 

(1) The establishment of breeding farms in the following areas— 

(i) Patna—this has already been sanctioned, 

(ii) Shahabad district, 

(iii) Tirhut or Purnea (Bhagalpur Division), and 

(iv) Orissa. 

Cows of the local or des-i breed selected for milk yield only should b@' 
used. Bull calves reared on these farms would be distributed in 
villages in “selected'’ or “declared’ breeding areas. Good bulls are 
required everywhere and even though the milk yields of their dams 
to start with would nob be high, tlie bulls would still be of great 
economic value as better bullocks would be bred from them, and, by 
raising the quality and constitution of the progeny, a foundation would! 
be laid for developing the milk yield later. 

(2) When the bulls were ready for distribution, the Co-operative De¬ 
partment should step in and establish dairies, and out-stations for milk 
collection. It should also undertake the distribution of the bulls, start 
milk-recording societies and, in general, control cattle-breeding and : 
milk production through the staff in the villages. 

If the Co-operative Department is unable to organise the industry 
on these lines, private enterprise should be encouraged. Some attempts 
have been made but have not been successful, mainly due to the fact 
that sufficient capital was not provided to tide the companies over 
the first few years’ difficulties. With sufficient. capital, organisation 
on European lines and propaganda, there appears to be no reason 
whatever why the milk trade .in this Province should not prove a 
great success. 

Good roads or fairly good roads are essential for milk collection. 
Accordingly, in parts of a district which could not be developed by the 
Co-operative Department owing to bad communications, the district 
board should take over the distribution of the bulls under the advice 
of the officer directing livestock breeding. The difficulties attending 
improvement of livestock under the Reforms appear to be greater than 
under the old conditions, as no reliance can be placed on any local body’s 
offer of help, or, even after proposals have been approved, that the 
policy initiated will be continued from year to year. I see no prospect 
of making any sort of effective progress within a reasonable time with¬ 
out legislative measures being taken. These should be on the lines of 
livestock improvement Acts in other countries, i.e., Government 
declares the policy and the local body must follow it by striking a rate, 
and this rate cannot be earmarked for any other purpose. Legisla¬ 
tion providing for registration of dairies, veterinary inspection of 
cattle and sheds where milk is produced, as well as for prevention of 
adulteration and for grading of milk is also needed. 

To attempt improvement under existing conditions leads to waste 
of public funds and is hardlv likely to increase the enthusiasm of pro¬ 
moters of such schemes, as Europeans at any rate like to see somethin; 
tangible resulting from their efforts. 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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Sheep and goat breeding are also subjects of very considerable 
importance and would well repay investigation and organisation, There 
is a large export trade carried on between this Province and Bengal 
for home consumption and export. Fifty thousand one hundred and 
five sheep were exported from Calcutta in 1926-27. 

i(iii) Animal husbandry will be taught in the new Veterinary College 
and it will be part of the Veterinary Assistant Surgeons’ duties to 
instruct villagers. It is a subject which should receive the greatest 
attention in veterinary colleges, as experience in India leads me to 
believe that if proper attention were paid to the feeding and hygienic 
surroundings of livestock, the incidence of disease would be very con¬ 
siderably reduced. In other words, the prevention of disease by 
hygienic measures such as all livestock owners should understand or 
be made to understand is a much more logical way of keeping disease 
'in check than curative or suppressive measures. 

The Government of India would be doing a real service if it pro¬ 
duced for distribution a series of films illustrating the different phases 
ef dairy farming and dairying. The films should be, in my opinion, 
entirely British and Indian. Films showing objectionable features in 
existing dairying practice are also desirable. 

(6) (i) It would be difficult to state what percentage of the cattle 
of the Province are uneconomical, but it cannot be far short of forty 
per cent, taking the Province as a whole. In the northern divisions, 
the percentage is not so high. Where there are large open 
areas or jungle, the percentage is probably fifty, e.g., in Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa where the animals are just producers of manure. It will 
accordingly be seen that overstocking of common lands is the practice 
and is undoubtedly, with the absence of selection, the principal cause 
of the deterioration of the cattle. 

A good deal is written from time to time regarding the opening of 
reserved forests to grazing. Personally, 1 consider that the Forest De¬ 
partment have a very hnpoitant duty to perform for posterity and this 
should not be interfered with on any pretext whatever. The severest 
restrictions should be placed on grazing rights in protected and reserved 
forests. I should like to see rules brought in which would exclude: — 

(1) barren cows and cows over a certain age, 

(2) bullocks over a certain age, and 

(3) bull calves, except those selected for stud purposes. 

Young cows and young stock (heifer calves and bullocks) should be 
selected before admission. The fees should be such that it would not 
pay to graze inferior stock. 

Measures such as are outlined could not at present be introduced 
because the Forest Department' is understaffed. 

The acquisition of additional waste lands by the Forest Department 
is called for as, with proper care and treatment, they would be capable 
of supporting a large population of good cattle. As grazing is wasteful 
■especially when long, grass cutting and silage making, as opposed to 
■grazing, should be encouraged as much as possible in the villages near 
the forests, but for this purpose it would be necessary to instruct the 
staff of the Forest Department in the production of silage. 

Everything considered, it may be said without fear of contradiction 
that the traditional method of cattle-breeding has seen its best days and 
that, if progress is to be made, cattle-owners must be prepared to 
spend money on improvement and not, as at present, expect to get 
omething for little more than nothing. 



(ii) I do not think there are any enclosed pastures; the grass borders 
of fields would supply practically no fodder owing to the small area 
of the bunds. 

(iii) There is usually no shortage in the cultivated areas in the 
northern divisions. Pr ovided the ryot would recognise that four bullocks 
cannot be kept in good condition on an amount of fodder which is 
sufficient only for two, there would be no difficulty in respect of fodder. 
It is the uneconomical animal which causes the serious losses. 

(iv) Throughout the Province, there is an absence of green fodder 
during the dry season, but this of course could be remedied if people 
would take the trouble of growing crops for silage or of utilising 
grasses for silage. 

(v) No research has been done on fodder or feeding stuffs in this 
Province, as far as I am aware. 

( e ) In this Province, the majority of the landlords live on their 
estates practically the whole year through. This is an advantage, but 
from the point of view of helping agricultural improvement, my 
experience is that they take practically no interest in the. subject. They 
are very conservative and are difficult to convince that money spent 
on their estates is a good investment. They do not continue schemes 
of improvement initiated, for instance, when under Courts of Wards 
management, nor are they anxious to make use of the demonstrations 
in respect of agriculture and cattle-breeding which can be seen with¬ 
out much expenditure of effort. That is the crux of the problem— 
expenditure of energy. It is what makes progress so difficult, waiting 
for the next person to do something, or if a move has been made, con¬ 
tinuing it until the idea has fructified. T.t is extraordinary how young 
athletic-looking men run to seed when they reach a certain age. When 
one thinks one has something good, it proves a failure through lack 
of interest and apathy. 

Tire education of the zamindar so that ho can be in a position to 
take up his responsibilities and prove himself a real asset in the 
advancement of agriculture should be a feature in any system intro- 
duied, and, as a preliminary, it is important that the younger genera¬ 
tion should be taken away from the influences at work in the ordinary 
college where the course is entirely literary and law and Government 
service appear to be-the sole ambitions of the majority of the students. 
My suggestion is that Sabour, which is at present not being used as 
an agricultural college, should be opened as an institute where the 
sons of zamindars from the time they become fit to go to college— 
about thirteen or fourteen years of age—would be trained on more 
or less public school lines. Particular attention should be given to 
manly games, e.g., riding, polo, foot-ball, etc., to citizenship of which 
there is a great deficiency at present; in addition, they would receive 
training in agricultural practices, cattle-breeding and estate manage¬ 
ment. It would appear to be desirable that other Provinces should be 
visited as the knowledge displayed on questions of agricultural improve¬ 
ment is very limited. The ordinary zamindar will not believe the 
written word and accordingly ocular demonstration is the only method 
of reaching him. A scheme such as is outlined would be a beginning 
and it appears to be the only way in which any permanence can be 
given to improvements, because a zamindar has still very great in¬ 
fluence in his villages and, accordingly, if he can he got to see, that 
by taking up certain crops or systems of cultivation, or by attention 
to cattle hygiene, his ryots will benefit without expense to himself, the 
difficulties besetting agricultural improvement would be considerably 
reduced. There is, at any rate, the hone that his knowledge will filter 
through to the ryots in some way or other. 

Mr. I). Quinlan. 
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In respect of the ryot, when the zamindar, fails the establishment of 
farms, where fodder crops are grown and cattle are bred and reared 
on scientific principles, offers the best chance of success. 

One other point to which I should like to allude is the distribution 
of honours among Indian agriculturists, zamindars and ryots. The 
legal professions and industry and Government service have in the 
past had a fair share of such honours, but I do think that a fuller re¬ 
cognition of the services rendered by the producers of the raw materials 
on which so many industries have been built is needed and deserved. 
Any means which will show them that their services have not been for¬ 
gotten by Government and that they will receive due reward would 
help to focus attention on agriculture. 


Oral Evidence. 

65.722. The Chairman : Mr. Quinlan, you are Director of the 
Civil Veterinary Department in the Province of Bihar and Orissa?— 
Yes. 

65.723. I think the decision to establish a veterinary college at 
Patna has been taken ?—Yes. 

65.724. When do you expect the college to be opened?—In July 
1929. 

65.725. Are you yourself satisfied in every respect with the plans 
and arrangements that have been made ?—I think the plan and 
general arrangements are quite satisfactory, except in regard to ■ 
staff. There is s certain amount of discussion at present as to whe¬ 
ther the Professor of Hygiene, who is to belong to the Provincial 
Service, is to ioe specially recruited from England or not. My own 
opinion about the Professor of Hygiene is that he ought to be a 
European, or at least, if he is an Indian, his qualifications and 
experience ought to be seriously considered. I feel certain from my 
experience of Indian conditions that the question of hygiene and 
animal management in general, and of preventivei medicine in parti¬ 
cular, are two subjects which cannot be separated, and if we wish 
to teach up to the standard that we ought to in this college, we- 
shall require a Professor of Hygiene of the very highest qualifica¬ 
tions. The improvement of cattle and of agriculture in -general will 
depend entirely on the attitude which Government intend to take 
in connection with this appointment. For instance, animal husbandry 
depends wholly on the knowledge that is brought to bear on the 
feeding and the general hygiene of farm stock. It is one of the 
most important subjects taught at the veterinary colleges, either in 
India or at Home. It is a subject of fundamental importance. 

65.726. Do you look forward to research work being undertaken in 
the college ?—Yes; but whether the pay which we are offering will be 
sufficient to attract candidates of the type we require to this Province 
or not, I do not know. Personally I do not think it will. One of 
the reasons which I put down for this is that when the department 
has been divided into water-tight compartments as provincial depart¬ 
ments tend to become, suitable men will not be attracted in the same 
way a& when there is a larger service. 

65.727. The course will be a three-year course; is that so ?— I am 
tg to get the course made four years, and I think it will have 

four years if the subjects are to be taught properly, because 
■rund to be covered is so very wide. 
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<i5,728. Would affiliation with the Patna University be possible on 
the basis of a three-year course?- I should not think so, unless we 
happen to get candidates with higher qualifications than those pos¬ 
sessed by the candidates we are recruiting at present. The general 
knowledge of a matriculate is very low. 

65,720. Is it your aim to work up to a four-year course, to effect 
affiliation with the University and to give a degree?—Yes, I think 
it might be possible to become afliliated, but I do not quite know 
what the advantage of a degree will be. 

65.730. Would it represent anything in terms of attraction to the 
candidates ?—I do not think it would. The difficulty that we have 
got at present is one of supply and demand. Take the Agricultural 
Department, for instance. The work in that Bervice entails very 
great hardships; and in consequence it does not attract graduates 
from the Universities. The opening up of waste land and industrial 
developments in Bengal and ether Provinces means the drifting 
away of a number of graduates from this Province, and that in itself 
lessens the number from which we can recruit. 

65.731. What are your arrangements for recruiting to the new 
Superior Provincial Service ?—At the present time we are sending 
State scholars to England for training. 

65.732. All of them ?—Yes. Any recruits that we now require 
must be drawn from among thcm._ Recruitment of Europeans has 
been definitely stopped and that in my opinion is a fatal error, as 
it restricts the field from which we can now select our officers. As 
regards the training of State scholars in England, I have had con¬ 
siderable correspondence with the Secretary to Government on this 
question. One of the points urged by me as being absolutely essen¬ 
tial is that these students should be compelled to see practice in one 
of the dairying districts. Their work in India, and in this Province in 
particular, is entirely connected with cattle; consequently the ex¬ 
perience gained while apprenticed to a Veterinary Surgeon in one of 
ihose districts would be invaluable. The State scholar recently ap¬ 
pointed was advised to see cattle practice and also to get some idea of 
the dairying business. Instead of doing so he spent his vacations at a 
<P>g hospital somewhere in Kensington. That, I consider, was waste 
of valuable time The provision for practical training is one of our 
greatest difficulties. The solution of the problem is not easy as 
English practitioners do not readily accept their services, even when 
■it premium is offered. 

65.733. IIow many of these State scholars are now working in the 
Province?—We have only one, and there is another under training 
in England. 

65.734. What about the material available ?—I did not Bee the second 
scholar, but from accounts available, he appears to be a very desir¬ 
able scholar. 

65.735. Who selects these candidates?—A selection board which con¬ 
sists of the Minister, the Director of the Civil Veterinary Depart¬ 
ment, a Provincial Service officer and two non-officials. 

65.736. Professor Gangulee : Are they selected from among gra¬ 
duates of the Patna University?—From any University in India; it 
does not matter which University so long as he is a desirable candi¬ 
date. 

65.737. B.Sc. or M.Sc. ?—Not less than B.Sc. 

65.738. The Chairman : The policy to effect improvement in tl 
•cattle, which you describe, was laid down by the Provincial Ca f 
•Committee; is that so ?—Yes. 
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85.739. Broadly speaking, is the scheme to improve the local breed 
tor purposes of milk supply?—Yes. It has to be improved by selec 
tion mainly from the milking side. 

65.740. To improve by selection amongst local breeds, and not to- 
attempt crossing with foreign breeds?—We are crossing; we have 
just got some cattle from Thar Parkar. 

65.741. With Indian cattle, not with European?—No, not with 
European. 

65.742. 'Which do you regard as most important, improvement in 
the draught quality of the animal or improvement in the milking 
quality?—I think both can go together. Milking quality is most 
desirable in this part of the country. 

65.743. Is milk consumed by the agricultural population in Bihar 
and Orissa?—It is in certain parts; the people consume considerable 
quantities of milk and its products, for example, ghi, dahi , whey, 
et cetera. 

65.744. Do you take this view (that it is more important to im¬ 
prove the milking quality) because there is an existing demand or 
because you expect a demand to be created?—The demand is here in 
Patna; already we supply a certain amount from the farm. 

65.745. Ip Patna town ?—In Patna town, and later we shall sup¬ 
ply the hospital and the educational institutions. 

65.746. That is purely a local market, is it not?—Yes. 

65.747. Apart from this purely local demand from urban centres 
ir, the Province, is there a demand from the cultivators for milk 
for themselves and their families?—Yes. 

65.748. Is the tendency in this Province for owners of cattle to- 
pay attention to, and feed, only the milch animals and to neglect 
and half starve the calves ?—That is a feature prevalent everywhere. 
Wherever milk is sold for profit the gowaln starves the calves, whe¬ 
ther bull or heifer. 

65.749. Do you regard it as sound policy to aim, at the outset of 
your experiments, at the dual purpose animal?—Undoubtedly sound. 
In my opinion, it is the only way in which the cattle improvement 
question can be solved. To produce a cow which would eventually 
supersede the buffalo would be a fine achievement and it can be done. 

65.750. Meantime the buffalo holds the field ?—Yes, to a pretty large 
extent in certain tracts. 

65.751. Does the general bodily conformation which makes for a 
good draught animal go, as a rule, with good milking qualities?—I 
do not think it does here, but there is no reason whatever why one 
could not get a good bullock from a good milking cow, Indian 
draught cattle generally tend to slope towards the tail, that is, from 
the croup downwards. 

65.752. Is it the characteristic of a good milking cow that it is 
capable of consuming large quantities of fodder?—Yes. 

65.753. Do you see much risk in presenting the cultivator with a 
good milking animal on the ground that the diet which he would be 
likely to give her might be insufficient ?—No, because if one goes 
through the country and sees the cattle, one will be just as likely to 

it a good bullock from a cow giving six to eight seers of milk as 

m one which is giving only two to three seers of milk, the former 
t consuming very little more or actually the same amount, as 
atter. 
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65.754. It is true of course that the capacity to produce milk from 
the food rather than to build up fat is typical of the good milch 
cow ?—Yes. 

65.755. But is it not the case that if the milk is to be produced in 
reasonably large quantities the cow has to be nourished?—Yes. 

65.756. Is there sufficient fodder in the Province?—Not for the 
'p.resent cattle population, but in the breeding tracts sufficient fodder 
is available. When I say breeding tracts I mean tracts where stall 
feeding, as opposed to grazing, is carried out. 

65.757. Are those the tracts where milk is required by the rural 
population ?—Yes. You will get them along the Ganges, the Gogra, 
the Gandak and other rivers in North Bihar. 

65.758. Is stall feeding common in those tracts?—In the Northern 
division you will get stall feeding practically constantly, except of 
course with superfluous and useless cattle; animals which receive any 
attention at all are stall fed. 

65.759. So that the area in which stall feeding is practised is the 
area in which there is a demand for milk ?—Yes. 

65.760. Sir Henry Lawrence-. In that area you get the best 
cattle ?—Yes. 

65.761. The Chairman-. How about the milk yielding capacity of 
the cows in that tract at this moment?—I think the majority give 
about two seers, except in certain area® from which there is a large 
export trade in cows. In these five to six seers, or more, of milk is 
common. 

65.762. Is nourishment between the time of birth and the moment 
of maturity of great importance in the case of the cow?—It is most 
important. 

65.763. Is the small sizo and light bone of the cow, as compared 
with the male ox in this Province, due very largely to insufficient 
feeding during the period of growth ?—It is due to that, and also 
to early calving, especially in the tracts from which cows are 
exported. 

65.764. I think the Agricultural Department, as opposed to your 
own, already maintain their farms at Ranchi, Monghyr and Sabour ?— 
Yes. 

65.765. Is it proposed that they should continue to conduct those 
farms?—I do not know what Government has decided to do at present, 
•or what they intend to do in the future. 

65.766. Might; there not be some danger of confusion in policy 
■and duplication in the work if the Agricultural Department continu¬ 
ed to conduct those farms?—It is quite possible. 

65.767. It is the case, I think, that Government take the view 
that the Veterinary Department should be responsible for all live¬ 
stock and dairying work. Is that so ?—That is the intention, but 
it has not actually been decided at present what my duties will be. 

65.768. What is your personal view as to the wisdom of that 
issue ?—It depends altogether on what experience the veterinary 
officer has had in livestock work. If one could get a veterinary 
officer who was keen on the job, I should certainly put him on as 
‘Livestock Officer. 

65.769. You state, on page 127 of your note, that you think t* 
attention given to sheep and goats in this Province would r 
itself. Has any work been done on sheep and goats here ?— 
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65,770. Apart from the question of quality, do you think that 
there is an opening for an extension in these pastoral pursuits 1 —I 
do not think it will be possible after some years, with the opening 
up of the country I have ip mind, and especially in the districts 
where sheep are kept and grazed most extensively. In Gaya, South 
Shahabad and some other districts the number that could then be 
grazed would hardly justify Government in spending money on 
development. 

, 65,771. Have you any definite proposals to lay before the Com- 
smsion in this matter 1 —No. 

65,772. It appears from your answer to Question 15 (b), that you 
are, well satisfied with the working of the system of veterinary dis¬ 
pensaries, according to which the responsibility for those is divided 
between your department and the district boards. Is that arrange¬ 
ment working fairly well ?—It is working fairly well. 

05,773. Are the district boards, taken as a whole, showing any 
active interest in veterinary work?—I think they are. It is a ques¬ 
tion of getting the members to take more interest in it. I think 
the arrangement, as I have pointed out in the note, is probably the 
best arrangement that can be made as regards Government. I do 
not think it is_ the function of Government to supply veterinary aid 
for sporadic disease. 

65.774. I think you make the appointments to the districts?— 
Y»b. 

65.775. Do you consult the district boards about these appoint¬ 
ments ? Yes. They are asked to provide the money for these posts 
before the appointments are made. 

. 65,776. Do you ever have a complaint from any district board 
that the officer whom you send is not suitable for their district?— 
Yes. 

65.777. What action do you take 1 —If we have reserves available to 
replace the men, _we replace these men; we transfer them. In many 
eases the complaints are more or less frivolous; often it is really 
a question of the man's caste and that kind of thing. We do not 
pay any attention to such complaints. 

65.778. Would it be true to say that, on the whole, you work 
harmoniously with the district boards?—Yes. 

65.779. What proportion of the district boards with which you 
deal have official chairmen, if any?—I think there are at present 
only five. They are in the non-regulated districts, the Santal 
Parganas, Hazaribagh, Ranchi, Palamau and Singhbhum. 

65.780. In answer to-Question 15 (c), you mention the fact that 
there is a great deal of prejudice against castration even by the 
Burdizzo method. Can you tell the Commission whether you see any 
diminution in that prejudice ?—We introduced it two years ago, and 
there has been very great difficulty in getting even the Hindu assist¬ 
ants to take up this method. They say it is infra dig. and against 
their religious principles to castrate. 

65.781. I suppose an officer who himself objects to this method is 
not_ likely to he a good agent for persuading cultivators to allow 
their animals to be so treated ?—No. 

65.782. Why is it infra dig’ 1 . —It is against their religious prin¬ 
ciples to start with, and then it is only the low caste Hindus or 
Mahommedans who carry out the castrations in the villages. 

65.783. Do you think that time will solve that difficulty?—I do 
not 'think there will be any difficulty after a few years. 
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65.784. Does rinderpest inflict heavy losses on the rural popuia 
tion of this Province?—Yes, in certain years; it usually appears 
in waves. 

65.785. Once in ten years';—Once in five years in certain tracts. 

65.786. Have you estimated, at all, the loss caused by rinderpest 

in this Province ?—No, except as regards the numbers and what the 
average cost would be. , 

65.787. How many animals do you lose per epidemic or per year?— 
It may be about 15,000. That would be taking the Province as a 
whole. 

65.788. Every year ?—Yes. I am referring to the loss from rinder¬ 
pest only. 

65.789. Sir Henry Lawrence : Are your figures in any way accu 
rate?—They are accurate to this extent, that the Veterinary Assist¬ 
ant-! have to take the figures in each village. They visit the. villages 
during an epidemic and they note down the numbers of animals 
which have been affected, and which have died. It is on these figures 
chat we base our statistics entirely. 

65.790. There is no separate registration for each village ?—There 
:s nothing like that in this Province. 

65.791. The Chairman: Rinderpest involves very heavy loss, pecu 
niary and otherwise, upon the cultivators, does it not?—Apart from 
the actual loss of tho cattle it will be found that, in areas where 
the epidemics occur, cultivation ceases more or less through the loss 
of the bullocks. For example, an outbreak occurred in the Shaha 
bad district in 1916 and over eight thousand cattle died from this 
disease alone. As a result a large area went out of cultivation 
that year. 

65.792. Would the taking of effective steps to mitigate the risks 
of rinderpest, be a substantial contribution towards the agricultural 
progress of this Province ?—I do not think there can be any doubt 
.'bout it. 

65.793. Perhaps you will agree that the serum-alone method, 
valuable as it is, has definite limitations and that the simultaneous 
method is the method which is most likely to produce a permanent 
improvement in tho situation ?—It is the only method that is likely 
to prove effective but, it is impossible to carry out. 

65.794. I am coming to that point: What experience have you had 
of serum-simultaneous inoculation in this Province?—None except 
at Pusa. 

65.795. Are you familiar with the campaign for serum-simultan 
eous inoculation which is at preserft being carried on in Mysore?— 
1 have not had any correspondence about it, but in October I met 
some officers in training at Muktesar. They were from Mysore and 
had come there to learn technique. 

65.796. Are yon familiar with any of tho work in this direction 
which has been carried out in Africa?—Yes. I have read about it. 

65.797. I see from your note that you take the view that the time 
has not yet come when, in this Province, any large scheme of immuni- 
tation by the serum-simultaneous method would be practicable. 
Would you tell the Commission why you take that view?—I do not 
think it is worth while spending money on it unless we have some 
definite scheme to prevent disease generally, and also for cattle 
troeding. I think the two should run concurrently. 
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05,798. You do not think that the prevention of preventive disease 
is an essential preliminary to cattle improvement in that, until ft 
breeder has reasonable security for his investment, he is very un¬ 
likely to invest? — That is a sound argument for the establishment 
of widespread preventive measures. 

05,799. Do you not think that immunisation by any means, if it 
can he achieved, should precede the attempt to improve the breed¬ 
ing?— I think the two should go together. The line I take is that, 
if you have to start your immunisation with large numbers of cattle 
which are at presept quite useless, you are spending money for 
nothing. I think you must run your immunisation in conjunction 
with your cattle breeding schemes, and there again yon want to 
have a Livestock Act to make any cattle-breeding scheme effective. 

65.800. In that case, how many years d:> you think it will be 
before you have a reasonable number of animals whose lives are 
worth preserving?—I should think that in from fifteen to twenty 
years you would have made very good progress. 

65.801. Would you require considerable preliminary experiment 
to be made before you fix upon the final details of a scheme for 
immunisation by the serum-simultaneous method ou a large scale?— 
Yes. 

65.802. Do you think it would be wise at this stage to begin those 
•tentative measures which must precede the bigger campaign ?—I do 
mot think there will be any difficulty in carrying them out either. 
Preliminary measures would certainly be Lelpful. 

65.803. You do not think there, will be any difficulty in carrying 
out a large campaign for serum-simultaneous inoculation ?—I do 
not think so. Tt depends on where you are going to start your 
campaign. There is no good, for instance, in starting it, in an area 
where you have, not got cattle that are worth saving. 

65.804. I understand that there are three general schemes or lines 
of policy which you might adopt, any one of them or in combination. 
The first is to put a barrier—a belt of immunised cattle—across a cer¬ 
tain line of cattle movement or round about a particular area in 
order to check the spread of the infection ; the second is to attempt 
general immunisation of the major part of the cattle in the Province 
or in Tndia as a whole; and the third is to select the. animals of 
better quality which, in your judgment, are worth preserving and 
immunise them by the serum-simultaneous method and to leave 
worthless animals to their fate. Have you any views on that?—I 
think the last is the only feasible solution if you want to save expense 
to Government and to improve the cattle. 

65.805. You tcld us a short wdiile ago that ten to fifteen thousand 

cattle die each year in the Province and that their death inflicts 
immense economic loss and hardship on the cultivators, amounting 
in some cases to a cessation of cultivation. Do. you think that the 
lives of these animals are worth preserving?—Yes, certainly. Rut I 
think you cannot do it unless you eliminate the animals that are 
useless. , 

65.806. I cannot understand why, by adopting the last method, 
namely, inoculation by selection, you should not proceed at, once. It 
may be that certain animals are, in your view, entirely unsatis¬ 
factory. But on the other band it would appear that, if you protect 
the cultivators’ oxen against this dreadful scourge you would, from 
the agricultural ancrle, be doing the cultivator and the Province as 
immense, service ?—Yes. 
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65,80V. On page 127 of your note you say that 50,105 sheep were- 
exported from Calcutta ?—Yes, they are mostly sent to the Straits, 
Burma, the Andaman Islands and Singapore, 

65.808. Professor Gangulee: Does that number include only sheep- 
or are there goats too 1 —Some goats are included in the number. 

65.809. Dr. Ryder : Did this number come entirely from this Pro¬ 
vince ?—The greater part, I happened to be in the docks in Calcutta, 
and I asked the man in charge where they came from. He said that 
they came from the Gaya district. It does not of course preclude 
their coming from the United Provinces. Practically the whole of. 
the mutton supply of Calcutta is met from this Province. 

65.810. The Chairman : You give it as your view, on page 127 1 
that some drastic restrictions as to the right of grazing in forest 
areas would, on the whole, be in the best interests of cattle owners 
themselves ?—Yes. 

65.811. Would popular opinion support any step of that sort ?— 
There are people who get something for nothing and so they would 
always be up against restriction. 

65.812. But unrestricted grazing simply leads to the multiplication 
of useless animals, does it not ?—Absolutely. 

65.813. On page 129 you give it as your opinion that interest in 
agricultural matters amongst landlords and other natural leaders of 
rural society might be fostered if Government were to pay a compli¬ 
ment here and there in terms of honours ?—I think that would be 
a very desirable step op the part of Government. 

65.814. Is it your opinion that the man who takes an interest in 
agriculture and who encourages the cultivators in the way they 
should go, does the community, on the whole, a very good service 1 — 
There is no doubt about that, 

65.815. Do many landlords take such an Interest?—Not many that 
I know of. In this Province there are one or two.. There-is, at the- 
moment, a pleader who has a large estate about 100 miles from Patna. 
He has started on very up-to-date lines. He has obtained tractor 
ploughs and is farming altogether about 5,000 acres. 

65.816. The Baja of Parlalcimedi : Was your proposal to open a 
college here popular among all the four Provinces concerned ?—I do 
not think that it will be popular in Bengal; but in my opinion the 
opening of the college is the only solution of the present difficulties. 

65.817. How was it viewed in Assam ?—I think the Director in 
Assam would be very glad to send his students here. 

65.818. So that there will be no difficulty in getting quite a number 
of students 1 —I do not think that there will be any difficulty on that 
score. Already we have forty-three. We have only to fill up thirteen 
mere places. 

65.819. What posts will the students passing out of this college be 
fit to take up ?—Posts in the ordinary Subordinate Service. At present 
we get our men from the Bengal college. We are to teach only up 
to that grade. In addition to the teaching of the students, the sub¬ 
ordinate staff will be brought in at certain periods to take ‘ refresher ’ 
courses. 

65 820, That is to say, they will be styled Veterinary Assistants?— 
Yes. ’ 

65,821. To what higher standard may the Veterinary Assistant; 
expect to rise?—He can become an Inspector; but in one or two cas6s 
we have promoted men to the Provincial Service. 
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65.822. What work would such an officer be in charge of?—One such 
officer is at present in charge of a range which comprises some eight 
•districts. 

65.823. I presume that such promotions are made purely as a result 
of the good work turned out and the general interest evinced .by 
the men ?—That is so. 

65.824. In this Province, what are the diseases that appear in 
epidemic form from time to time?—Rinderpest, haemorrhagic septi¬ 
caemia, _ black quarter, surra, anthrax and foot-and-month, and 
parasitic diseases. 

65.825. What disease, in your opinion, causes the greatest havoc 
among cattle ?—We have statistics about rinderpest, but if proper- 
inquiries were made I should think that it would be found that 
parasitic disease was responsible for the greatest losses. The disease 
is due to presence of parasites in the intestines. 

65.826. You complain that the department does not get timely 
intimation of the breaking out of such diseases in rural areas. Is it 
not possible to enlist the sympathy of the Revenue Department in 
this respect ?—We employ every agency that is likely to give us any 
help whatever, but the usual agency is the village chaukidar and the 
police. Rewards are offered to chaukidar,‘t to bring in reports, so that 
I think their reporting is as good as it can be under existing conditions. 
It is mainly a question of staff. 

65.827. Just as lectures are given to Sub-Inspectors of Police during 
their training, so also would you not like to adopt a similar method 
with Revenue Inspectors when these officers are under training ?—Yes, 
that would be a useful thing indeed. We also give lectures to the 
officers of the Co-operative Department at certain times of the year 
at Sabour. 

65.828. But Revenue Inspectors are officers who generally come into 
closer contact with the people than other officers do, so that lectures 
to these officials would be a very good thing, would it not ?—Yes, ; I 
shall make a note of your suggestion. 

65.829. Sir .Tames MacKenna : What staff are you recommending for 

this new college 1 —Two European Professors (one for Medicine and 
one for Bacteriology and Pathology) and a third officer for Hygiene 
and Dietetics. ; 

65.830. Would these also be research officers?—Yes; that would he 
a part of their duty when they are not teaching. 

65.831. I see you lay considerable emphasis on the importance of 
the extension of research and on the work that Muktesar is doing. 
Is it your idea to develop the existing provincial institutes such as 
at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, on the research side ?—I think that 
should have been done long ago. 

65.832. I think you suggested that the Director at Muktesar should 
be a Director of Research for the whole of India ?—Yes, I think he 
should have control over research on the lines mentioned in my note. 
4t meetings of the provincial officers, programmes would he decided' 
and from time ro time, that, is, yearly or half-yearly, further meetings 
would be called and progress of the works carried out in each labora¬ 
tory compared. Touch would in this way he kept with each officer 
and unnecessary overlapping prevented. 

65.833. That is to get away from the spasmodic research which has 
been going on all over the country ?—Yes. If necessary, special 
research workers would be brought out for special subjects. 
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65.834. That would moan having a Director of Research at 1 
Muktesar. If you had a Director of Research, would the revival of 
the Inspector Generalship still be necessary, do you think?—My 
own opinion about that is that no progress can be made until you 
have an officer of that sort. Ta%e for instance the Indian States; they 
are under the Government of India and if they look for advice they 
will naturally go to that Government for it, so that you want an officer 
who will carry some weight with the Government of India. Then 
again, in the case of the irrigation schemes and the canal colonies, 
these schemes come up to the Government of India for investigation 
and approval. I think that the policy of the Government of India 
in these cases ought to be to indicate what staff is required for each 
of the principal departments connected with these colonies, for example 
Agriculture, Veterinary, and Public Health. All these things should 
come under the purview of the Government of India. As far as my 
own experience goes, I must say that it was very unfortunate for me 
that when I first came out to this country I never had any officer, 
■either from Simla or elsewhere, to show me what was required, or 
even to help me in the development of the department. 

65.835. Have you considered how this centralisation would fit in 
with the new form of Government whereby Veterinary and Agriculture 
are transferred subjects?—The control of cattle diseases should be 
entirely central. If you are going to control cattle disease in this 
country you cannot leave it to Local Governments to say ‘We will 
do this,’ or ‘ We will not do this/ or ‘ We cannot do this/ or ' We 
cannot do anything at all ’. Take the case of this Province which lies 
right across the roads that lead to Bengal, Assam and even to Burma. 
Cattle are exported from this Province into North Burma. If this 
Government took steps to control cattle disease and the United Pro¬ 
vinces Government, for instance, did not, the result would be perfect 
chaos and waste of public funds. 

65.836. You do think there is room for two central officers, namely 
a Director of Research and an Inspector-General?—W T ell, I was in 
Muktesar a month ago and I know that the work at Muktesar is 
very highly technical, consequently the controlling officer must be a 
highly trained technical officer. The medium between this officer and 
the Government of India should be an officer of the Veterinary De¬ 
partment. Of that I am fully convinced. 

65.837. Was the post of Inspector-General in existence when you 
first came out to the country?—Yes. 

65.838. Professor Gnngulee : With regard to the proposal you make 
of having two central officeis, the first officer to be the Inspector- 
General and the second to be the Director of Research, I wish to know 
whether you favour the idea of having a central Imperial research 
station ?—Yes, provided that we are supplied with laboratories in the 
plains. 

65.839. Have you any idea as to where you would like such a station 
to be located?—Ai, Muktesar. I think that hue. in Patna, where you 
have a farm and also a laboratory-, it would be a good thing to 
establish a central station for Bihar, Bengal and Assam, because 
Patna is c, pable of a great deal of development. In respect of 
research, I must say that all research work ought to be conducted 
away from the towns, at least as regards cattle and livestock. You, 
must get out into the district and as close as possible to natural con¬ 
ditions. 

65.840. So you do not think that the mere appointment of a Director 
of Research, without giving him a central research station, would be 
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of any use (—No, he ought to be in charge of a station so that he 
himself may keep in touch with all that is going on, theoretically a« 
well as practically. 

65.841. How would this officer co-ordinate the research work that 
would be carried on in other Provinces ?—Through a research fund 
association which, I think, is absolutely essential. The committee 
would be composed of officers of the provincial departments as well 
as scientific officers. They would discuss the subjects on which 
research is to be carried out, and would also meet at certain intervals 
to discuss the results. 

65.842. Arid the Inspector General of Veterinary Service would be 
another officer, in your view ?—Yes, a necessary officer. 

65.843. How would you co-ordinate the control of veterinary diseases ^ 
—It depends on whether you recommend legislation for the control 
of diseases. The control of diseases must be centralised; you cannot 
split up the work among the Provinces; some Provinces may not have 
the money to provide the staff. In my opinion, it is the duty of the 
Central Government to take up the control of diseases, and if you 
legislate it will be the duty of the Inspector General (or whatever 
you like to call that officer) to carry out the control. 

65.844. You are thinking of All-India legislation?—You cannot legis 
late in any other way. 

65.845. On the question of veterinary research in the Province, 1 
see that you propose to equip a large laboratory in connection with 
your college and you wish to have three research workers ?—Yes. 

65.846. What would be the nature of the work you propose to carry 
on in this laboratory ?—'That will be for the committee of the research 
association, which I hope will be started, to specify. 

65.847. You are thinking of a provincial laboratory ?—I have Baid 
in ray note that it ought to be run in consultation with Muktesar. 

65.848. There is the question of veterinary diseases to be gone into; 
then you attach a great deal of importance to animal nutrition; and 
you also want to take up the work of animal breeding. Thus, you 
propose to have researches on animal diseases, animal nutrition and 
animal breeding all concentrated in one laboratory ?—Quite right. 

65.849. You want to do all this with three research officers?—If Gov¬ 
ernment agree and are willing to pay, there will be plenty of scope even 
for more officers. 

65.850. The scheme of a veterinary college has been sanctioned by 
Government; have the funds been voted already?—We have got the 
funds for buildings and also for the staff; the scheme has met with 
the approval of the Council. 

65,861. On the whole, you- are quite satisfied with the support that 
you receive from the Legislative Council ?—Yes. 

65.852. From the annual report I find that about 82,000 animals 
suffered from foot and mouth disease last year; is that very serious?— 
No. 

65.853. On the question of stall-feeding, could you tell the Commis¬ 
sion what is the usual practice in the areas where stall-feeding is 
practised ? Cattle get oilcakes, pulses and bhusa of different cereals 
mixed together wet. 

65.854. Neither your department nor the Agricultural Department 
has been able to give any suggestions to the cultivator on the question 
pf stall-feeding. You state in answer to Question 16 ( b) that no 
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research has been done on • fodder. This problem of stall-feeding 
remains unexplored ?—Yes. 

65.855. The present practice of stall-feeding depends on the em¬ 
pirical knowledge of the cultivator ?—Well, he cannot give more tliap 
he grows. 

65.856. My point is that you have not been able to give the culti 
vators a direction 1 —'The cultivator cannot go outside his holding and 
buy fodder and yet make an economic. proposition of his cattle; if 
he has to buy fodder from outside, it will not pay him to keep his 
animals. 

65.857. If that is so, no research work on fodder will be of use ?--- 
There are crops which can be grown for silage, and they will help 
him considerably, especially in the case of milking cattle. 

65.858. On the question of your relationship with the district boards, 
you state in answer to Question 15 (b) that there has been consider- 

ble difficulty in getting the district boards to sanction extra staff. 
In the Administration Report of Bihar and Orissa for 1925-26, we find 
that the, local bodies, in co-operation with which veterinary relief is 
administered, are constantly demanding fresh subordinates 1 —Some 
districts which have not sufficient funds do find difficulty, but in the 
majority of cases, especially in the three divisions of North Bihar, 
there is very little difficulty in getting them to sanction the necessary 
staff. 

65.859. The difficulty which you refer to does not arise because the 
district boards are not interested in the problem of veterinary relief, 
but because they have not been able to provide adequate funds?—No, 
In some cases they have got the funds; but the district board may 
pass a resolution at one. meeting to take an Assistant, but then some 
one. gets up at a later meeting and moves a resolution and the district 
board says “We will not have the Assistant”. 

65.860. What is your view regarding touring dispensaries; ai’e they 
any good?—I think they are doing good work, considering the distances 
and the areas they have to cover. 

■ 65,861. They have a vast area to serve?—Yes, in many cases; but 
where we have three men in a sub-division they do their work quite 
well. 

65.862. On the question of the suppression of contagious diseases,• 
you state that there are three obstacles. Firstly, you say that the 
agency for notifying the outbreak of diseases is very defective. 
Have you any suggestions to offer as to how you can improve on the 
existing system ?—I do not think there is any improvement to be made. 
It is all a question of staff and the reduction of the area in which 
the Assistants have to tour. If the area is (educed, it means that the 
Assistants will come into contact with the villagers much more easily 
and they can get to the outbreaks much earlier. 

65.863. The second obstacle is the religious objection to inoculation: 
is that a very serious one 1 —No; it is breaking down. 

65.864. We are told in the Administration Report that the leading 
Pundits of the Province have blessed this idea of inoculation ?—Yes, 
We got up a meeting of the Pundits of Puri and put the question to 
them, as to whether there is any religious objection to inoculation, 
and their opinion is that there is no objection to inoculation. 

_ 65,865. Have you taken steps to inform the cultivators about the 
views expressed by the Pundits ?—Yes. The views as well as the names 
of the Pundits are printed in different dialects and distributed by the 
Veterinary Assistants. 

1W r T) O'lwVZ/i*! 
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65.866. So, the religious objection you refer to is not very serious? — 
No; it will break down in time. 

65.867. Have you any dairy experts at the present time in this 

Province ?—I am supposed to take up that work, but so far have not 
had any pay for it. * 

65.868. You propose to start dairy farms in the Province without a 
dairy expert ? At present you have no such officer ?—No, except the ■ 
manager of the dairy farm, who is an expert in that particular line. 
He was recommended by Mr. Smith, the Imperial Dairy Expert. 

65.869. Have you any farm under you?—'Yes, the Patna farm. 

65.870. It is under you, not under the Department of Agriculture ?— 
Yes. 

65.871. And the farm at Sipaya ?—It is under the Department of 
Agriculture, 

65.872. Sir James MacKenna: Do they breed any cattie there ?— 
No. They rear buffalo bull calves and send them out to the districts. 

65.873. They have given up the big scheme ?—Yes. 

65.874. Professor Gangulee : The view of the committee over which 
Dr. Clouston presided was that the objective of cattle-breeding should 
be to get the dual purpose animal ?—Yes. 

65.875. And you are pursuing that policy ?—Yes. 

65.876. On the question of the economic aspect of cattle-breeding, 
you told us that there is a great deal of export of cattle from this 
Piovince to Bengal and other Provinces. If so, why does not cattle- 
breeding pay ?—it depends on whether you get your grazing free and 
on whether conditions are such that you can get rid of your surplus 
stock easily. Cattle-breeding would pay if you were able to use the 
cows as milk producers. At the present time they do not produce 
milk, and if they produce only bullocks once in two years they can¬ 
not pay. 

65.877. But you have a demand for 500,000 head for export; and 
yet it does not pay?—It does not pay the cultivator; it pays the 
dalal. The dalal, 1 should think, is the person who makes most out of 
it. I should think that Mr. Danby would be able to enlighten you on 
that question. There is a large number of cattle dealers living in 
and near his district and in the Muzaffarpur district. 

65.878. What is the existing arrangement for the distribution of 
stud bulls 1 —Any one who wants a bull gets it. 

65.879. To whom should he apply 1 —The only farms that supply them 
are Ranchi and Monghyr, and a few are supplied from Sabour. They 
apply to the Director of Agriculture or to me. 

65.880. Has the price of cattle gone up recently?—It has gone up 
since 1914, but in the last twelve months there has been a drop. 

.65,881. What factors regulate these fluctuations in prices ?—I should 
think the principal factor is the price of jute in Bengal. If you get 
jute in demand in Bengal, the rise is reflected in the markets here. 
With high prices for jute, or the chances of high prices, you will find 
the price of bullocks increasing here. 

65,882. What facilities have you at the present time for a rapid 
diagnosis of disease ?—Except in the three laboratories that we have, 
i.e., one in Patna, one in Muzaffarpur and one in Cuttack, we have 
no facilities. 

'N 

\ 65,883. Where have the officers in charge of these laboratories been 
trained?—The Veterinary Assistants have been trained at Madras and 
Muktesar. 
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65.884. Mr. Kamat : You said that legislation for the control of con¬ 
tagious diseases should be All-India legislation. I quite see it should 
be central legislation for all the Provinces, but I would like to know 
what would be your machinery for the enforcement of the law 
for the prevention of contagious diseases. Would it be under the 
control of the proposed Inspector General 1 —By him and through the 
provincial officers and the Provincial Governments. You have already 
got your provincial staff, and it should be at the disposal of the 
Inspector General in the same way as, in England, you get veterinary 
surgeons appointed part time inspectors to carry out the work of con¬ 
trolling diseases of animals. It would not pay the Government of 
India to have a special staff. 

65.885. That is the proposal about which I am asking you. Suppos¬ 
ing an All-India Act is passed, the Government of India cannot 
maintain a very large staff throughout all the Provinces for enforcing 
that law. Now, you wish to have an Inspector General. I ask you. 
what would be the relation of that Inspector General to the provincial 
officers, and how would he operate 1 —The Inspector General would 
visit a Province and see whether the arrangements were satisfactory, 
if the Inspector General’s report was unsatisfactory as regards the 
staff or the measures adopted for controlling disease, it ought to be 
within the power of the Government of India to say to a Local Gov¬ 
ernment that an increase of staff is required in that area. We must 
have that officer and central control to make provincial control 
effective; if the Local Government failed to carry out the suggestions 
the Government of India would have to meet a portion of the cost 
of the provincial staff. 

65.886. The Government of India would have to meet the cost ?~ 
If the Local Government were unable to meet the cost of staff, or if 
it objected to it, the Government of India should be in a position to 
say “ The disease must be suppressed and you must do it ”; or, another 
via media would be for the Government of India to meet the cost of 
the provincial staff. 

65.887. According to you, therefore, it involves a sort of subsidy 
from the Government of India to the Provincial Government ?—Yes. 

65.888. It also gives a final determining voice to the Inspector 
General with reference to the policy adopted in the Province!—Yes. 
You must have one officer only for the control of disease; otherwise, 
it is an impossibility; the provincial officers should bo under his control 
as regards preventible diseases. 

65.889. In that case, who would have the final control ? Are the 
provincial veterinary officers to be under the control of the provincial 
Minister or under the Inspector General ?~I suppose the Minister 
would be responsible to the Council for a portion of the cost of 
administration, as it will affect that particular Province. 

65.890. With reference to the help which you got from the Pundit* 
of Puri in the matter of popularising inoculation, did you also similarly 
try for their help in the matter of making the new castration method 
popular 1 —No. That was previous to the introduction of this instru¬ 
ment. 

65.891. Your department has not yet invoked the assistance of those 
Pundits ?—No, not yet. 

65.892. Do you think it would be worth while to do it!—I think so. 
I^think it is only a question of demonstration for the Hindus in the 
villages to accept it. 

Mr. T). Quinlan. 
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65.893. If the department obtains the confidence of these religious 
Pundits, it will be to the benefit of the department as well as of the 
public?—Yes, 

65.894. Regarding your suggestion for legislation for controlling 
dairies and the prevention of adulteration of milk, at present I think 
corporations of large cities like Calcutta have the power at any rate 
to check the adulteration of milk. Have you watched the results of 
such attempts 1— 1 do not think it has been found to be practical in 
Calcutta. There has been too much intrigue and graft going on; 
that is what I hear. 

65.895. That is to say, although the powers under the law do exist, 
they have been rendered ineffective in actual practice ?—Yes. As 
regards the supply of milk to towns, my opinion is that it ought to he 
taken from the country, and all suppliers of milk should be registered, 
in the same way as is done in England. The retailers in the towns 
should also be registered and pay a fee for a license. That is the only 
way in which one can control the supply. 

65.896. Do you mean to say that what has now become ineffective 
in cities would he made effective if the dairies and milking sheds were 
transferred to the country ?—Yes, and also if suppliers in the towns 
were licensed. When I say suppliers, I mean the retailers. It will have 
to he retailed in the towns from the dairies in the country. 

65.897. in certain big towns the law has been there, and the licen¬ 
sing of retailers has been tried, but it has been found ineffective in 
actual practice ?—Yes. 

65.898. You suggest, as a remedy against that, that, if the dairies 
were shifted to the country, the policy of licensing retailers would be 
effective. I want to know what is the connection between the two ?— 
If you have a retailer and if he commits any offences against the law 
as regards adulteration or dirty milk, you can withdraw his license 
and he cannot then sell within municipal limits. I think that that 
would be a very effective step in reducing adulteration. Of course you 
have also got to see that they have sanitary stalls and that kind of 
thing. These safeguards are, I expect, provided in many of the 
municipal by-laws, hut the commissioners will not enforce them. 

65.899. The commissioners will not enforce them, not oecause they 
have not the will to do so, but" because they have tried and failed, 
because the retailers try to conduct different shops in different names 
in different localities?—They ought to be registered in the same way 
as ghnrriwaUas. 

65.900. I want to know how the mere transfer of the dairies from 
the city limits to the country limits would be a relief?—You have 
got your controls, and the sheds are more likely to be in a good con¬ 
dition when removed to the country than if kept in the cities. 

65.901. You are assuming that the adulteration takes place in the 
milking sheds and not in the streets in the hands of the retailers ?— 

I do not supnose either of the persons concerned are likely to avoid 
any opportunity of adding a little water to their milk. 

65.902. Adulteration may take place even by the road side, in the 
street, or anywhere ?—Yes. 

65.903. What about the economic effect of the price of milk being 
raised by this sort of legislation, as after all, the supply would be not 

quite ample ? Supposing the price (f milk goes up, are there many 
people in this country prepared to buv milk at the rate of, sav, eight 
annas a, seer?—That is the cost of milk in Calcutta; it is eight annas 
a pound for special grade bottled milk; you can also pay according to the 
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amount of water it contains. For fifty per cent of water, you may 
'buy it at the rate of three seers a rupee. 

65.904. Yes, those who want good, pure milk and can afford to pay 
for it will obtain it by this method ?—Yes. 

65.905. But, along with this method of legislation, is it not also 
desirable to increase the supply of good milk for the poorer classes, 
and yet keep the prices down to a point at which it would be within 

' their means ?—The only way in which you can do that is by removing 
the dairy sheds from the towns, because you must pay municipal 
and other taxes in the towns and there is also the increased cost of 
living and of footstuffs as compared with rates in the mofussil. 

65.906. Mr. Daw by : On page 120 of your note you say that the 
-system by'which the. dispensaries are under the control of the district 
boards is satisfactory, inasmuch as it encourages the establishment of 
veterinary hospitals and dispensaries. Have you found that the 
district boards have established any new hospitals or dispensaries?— 
We have got six or eight new dispensaries sanctioned this year. 

65.907. In North Bihar ?—One in North Bihar and I think the rest in 
South Bihar. 

65.908. You say that the members of the district boards are not 
interested in agriculture and will not sanction the necessary funds. 
This being the case, do you think it, would ue better if the dispensaries 
were placed under the control of the Veterinary Department ?—1 do 
not think so. I think the function of Government as regards veterinary 
relief is entirely preventive. As I pointed out in the note, you must 
ha.ve a certain number of officers in a district to carry out preventive 
work. There will be certain seasons in the year, or certain days in the 
week, when they will not be employed on that work. The only way in 
which you can occupy them is by putting them into a dispensary. 
Otherwise you would have 100 or 150 men wandering about the Pro¬ 
vince with nothing to do. T do not mean to say that the control should 
not remain with the department as regards inspection, but I think the 
function of Government is entirely preventive and the carrying out of 
research. 

65.909. Do you consider that the Veterinary Assistants are under suffi¬ 
cient control under the present system?—No. I do not think we have 
got nearly enough high grade officers to control them. As I pointed 
out in my note, the object of Government should he to introduce the 
higher grade officers, one for each district, and to do away with the 
inspecting staff. That does not mean that the Inspectors at the present 
time are not doing their jobs efficiently. A man who has gone through 
a four-year course at the college and has had subsequent training 
should be placed in charge of the districts. 

65.910. Under the present system, are the Veterinary Assistants 
transferred by the district hoards or by the Veterinary Department?— 
By the Veterinary Department. They are really Government officers 
who have been lent to the district boards. 

65.911. You say that the Legislative Council has approved the 
appointment of a Veterinary Assistant to each thana area. Would you 
recommend that a dispensary should he established in each thana 
area?—I think there is room for them when you consider that a 
thana may have nearly a hundred square miles. 

65.912. Sir Henry Lawrence'. How many would that mean for the 
whole Province ?—I think about 480. 

Mr. 7). Quinlan. 
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65.913. Mr. Danby : Although the Legislative Council has sanctioned 
the appointment of an Assistant to each thana area, the district boards 
have not ‘sanctioned the funds to enable you to do so?—No. It has not 
been put up because, at the present time, it is an impossible proposi¬ 
tion. The pay which the Assistants at the present time receive is not 
sufficient to attract the type of man that we want and that is a point 
\vhich I should like the Commission to note. When a scheme for im-. 
provement of the pay of the subordinate officers is put up to Govern¬ 
ment explanations are. asked for and these may run into pages on all 
conceivable aspects of the question. But the one thing which, to my 
mind, is overlooked or it is not accepted as an argument and operates 
against the Veterinary Department and the Agricultural Department 
and other out-door departments, is that the difference in pay between 
the clerical staff and the technical staff is not sufficient. The pay of 
the Veterinary Assistant is fifty rupees a month. The pay of the clerical 
staff here in Patna starts at forty rupees. Here the clerks have electric 
light and fans and other up to date conveniences. 1 do not blame the 
graduates for deciding for themselves which is really the more com¬ 
fortable job. For instance, the other day I wanted a clerk on sixty 
rupees a month. I had applications from seven graduates, B.As, 
and B.Scs. I asked them why they did not go into the Veterinary- 
Department and pointed out that they would start on fifty rupees and 
would get ten rupees duty allowance and a travelling allowance up 
to twenty-five rupees a month. They would not look at it because the 
•conditions under which the Veterinary Assistants and the Agricultural 
Assistants work are such that no man who has any idea of his own 
•comfort would ever accept. 

65.914. Sir Henry Lawrence : What ao you start your men on ?—They 
start on Bs. 50 a month but I would start them on Rs. 75. 

65.915. What do they rise to now, and what would you recommend?— 
They rise to Rs. 120. I think they ought to go up to Rs. 150. 

65.916. Mr' Danby ■ With regard to the improvement of the breed 
of cattle in North Bihar, most of the cows that you say are valueless 
are kept by the cultivators for manuring their fields and not for milking 
purposes ?—Yes, a good number. 

65.917. It would require less to feed the improved type?—Ve.s, but 
you would not have so many to feed if you had an improved type. 

65.918. That would not give them the manure ?—The manure from 
ill-fed animals is of less value than that from animals which are pro¬ 
perly fed. The whole question is simply one of reduction in the number 
of uneconomic animals, and I should say that fifty per cent of the 
animals are worth nothing but the price of the skin and bones. 

65.919. In a thickly populated tract where there is no grazing area, 
how would you get over the difficulty of fodder for the cattle ?—Many 
of the cattle that one finds even in the highly cultivated area could be 
got rid of and they could be replaced by a more economical type with¬ 
out any loss to the cultivator. 

65.920. Would you recommend legislation to make inoculation com¬ 
pulsory ?—Certainly. 

65.921. Sir Henry Lawrence '.Would you get the Pandits to support 
this policy? They gave me their dastkhat (signature) to the whole 
..thing about seven years ago. 

65.922. Does the dastkhat carry weight with the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil ?—That is a question which I do not think I could answer. T do no! 
‘know. 
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65,023. Have you any means of propagating this gospel among the 
gentlemen who hold the purse strings, I mean the Legislative Council ?— 
They are pretty keen on the department as a whole. I do not think 
there will be any difficulty when they find that they are getting value 
for the expenditure. 

65,024. You have hopes of carrying the Legislative Council with 
you ?—Yes. 

65.925. What is the average value you would put on animal, taking 
the useful and the useless together?—I should think about thirty 
rupees, taking the value of the good cattle in the three divisions and 
putting it against those in Orissa. 

65.926. You have got over two crores of cattle?—We have nearly 
twenty-eight millions. 

65.927. The money value of the cattle of the Province is thirty times; 
that, or over eighty crores of rupees?—Yes. 

65.928. Do you think it is worth while spending money to improve an 
asset of that character?—There is no doubt about that. 

65.929. Your proposal is to keep up the value but reduce the num¬ 
ber of cattle ?—Yes. 

65.930. Have you considered the point whether that reduced number 
would be sufficient to do the draught work of the Province?—I 
should think so. You will get better work out of larger bullocks than 
out of the things that are called plougn bullocks at present. 

65.931. You refer in your note to the work of Sir Arnold Theiler in 
South Africa. Do you consider that the measures adopted by him, 
for stamping out rinderpest in South Africa, could be effectively em¬ 
ployed here ?—Yes, under the conditions which I have already ex¬ 
plained. I think the improvement of the livestock and the suppres¬ 
sion of disease should go together, 

65.932. Do you agree that rinderpest was stamped out in .South 
Africa by Sir Arnold Theiler?— I think it was Btamped out before he 
arrived in the country. 

65.933. Do you know how long it took to stamp it out?—I think it 
took about eight or nine years. 

65.934. Do you know that bis view is that the rinderpest of India is 
a menace to the cattle of the whole world?—Yes; that is recognised in 
America,. They will not admit cattle from India under any conditions 
whatever. 

65.935. Or into South Africa?—T do not know about South Africa. 
But it is, in my opinion, a very serious blow to the livestock owner in 
this country, because if you can introduce Indian breeds or get the 
exportation increased, it means a very high value being placed on the 
better class of cattle. 

65.936. So, this apprehension about the menace of rinderpest is a 
serious economic evil to India ?—There is no doubt about it. 

65.937. Sir Thomas Middleton: How many Veterinary Assistants 
have you at the present time?—The number is 137. 

65.938. And you talked of 486 as being an impossible number ?—Yes, 
for Government I do not think it is a feasible proposition. 

65.939. When you say ‘Government’, do you mean Government and 
the district boards, or the Central Government?—Government and the 
district boards. I do not think that Government could pay for 486; 
but that is a question as to which side of the service it is intended to 
develop, the preventive side, or sporadic disease side. 

Mr. D. Quinlan. 
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65.940. Then even if you had this impossible number of Veterinary 
Surgeons, each man would have something like 100,000 cattle to look 
after 1—Yes; but it would be impossible for the public funds to meet 
the cost of that number. 

65.941. The point is that there is no possibility of providing, through 
public funds, a sufficient number of Veterinary Surgeons to deal with 
the cattle of the Province ?—I do not think it is possible. 

65.942. How many cattle should a Veterinary Inspector be expected 
to deal with ? Obviously he cannot deal with 100,000 ?—I should think 
about 5,000 would be as much as he could possibly deal with. 

65.943. That means that there is a very large scope for the veterinary 
practitioner in the country?—Yes. 

65.944. Is there any hope for a private veterinary practitioner to 
make a living in India?—I do not think so. I have pointed out in 
my note that the Co-operative Depaitment is the medium through 
which you can get help to the villagers. 

65.945. Do you think that if the Co-operative Department were to 
take up the supply of veterinary advice, they could supply all the 
Veterinary Assistants that would be required to treat the cattle of the 
Province?—It would depend on the development of the Co-operative 
Department. 

65.946. Have you any expectation that they could do so ?—If we had 
the men available I believe we could send them out to a certain number 
of the banks, even at tlie present moment. 

65.947. Everything points to your endeavouring to get as many men 
as possible ?—Yes. 

65.948. Very naturally, in starting a new college, you think of a four- 
year course; that is the course adopted in Europe and in veterinary 
colleges in other parts of this country. But do you not think that there 
is something to be said for a three-year course in circumstances like 
yours?—Yes, so long as you can get the men in later for ‘refresher’ 
courses. 

65.949. That is a possibility always?—But it would not get over the 
difficulty of providing accommodation for the men and it would increase 
the number of classes. 

65.950. ‘Refresher’ courses are easily arranged so as not to interfere 
with the normal working of the college. Would that not be possible ?—It 
is my intention to have the ‘refresher’ course under any conditions, be¬ 
cause I think the men will benefit a lot more by their experience outside, 
and then, bringing them in and putting them through these courses, 
they will know where their shortcomings are, in what subjects they 
require brushing up; in that way, I think, the course is very necessary 
and will undoubtedly benefit them. 

65.951. The standard of the veterinary curriculum which one finds 
in the colleges in England, for example, is devised to meet the needs of 
men who are going in for many types of veterinary practice. Some, 
as you have indicated, might be practising in South Kensington and 
dealing with dogs, others might be at Newmarket treating horses-; 
ethers may be country veterinary practitioners dealing chiefly with 
cattle. If you were devising a curriculum for Bihar you would have 
to think almost entirely of the treatment of cattle ?—Yes, horses are 
out of the question in this Province. 

65.952. You might put dogs out of the question too t—Yes, but some 

;imes one has to treat dogs as well, in order to please one’s clients. 
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65.953. But you might concentrate on a curriculum for the practi¬ 
tioner who might be described as a “cattle doctor”. What I want to 
know is whether, in framing the curriculum for your new college, you 
have had this in mind ?—Yes, except in regard to the teaching of anatomy 
which requires to be revised. The study of anatomy is carried out on 
the horse. Considerable waste of time takes place in the veterinary 
colleges, because the students do not carry out their dissections on the 
ox. They spend, say, six months or seven months in dissecting the horse 
and then they switch off and learn comparative anatomy. What is 
learnt in this way ri not sufficient for the ordinary student, because his 
knowledge of English and Latin is very limited and when he is taken 
from the study of the horse and put on to the ox, valuable time which 
could be put to better advantage on the study of the ox is wasted. 

65.954. I quite agree with you. You would agree with me, I presume, 
that there is very much to be said for aiming at a three-year course, 
mainly devoted to diseases of the ox, for the purposes of the Indian 
practitioner!—In this Province, certainly, the horse is out of the ques¬ 
tion. For example, we have a very large fair at Sonepur on the other 
side of the Ganges about six miles from here, at which in 1913 before 
the War, one could be quite certain of getting a useful type of country- 
bred. But now one will find nothing but weeds from the Punjab mostly 
with an English T. B. cross and small ponies which can only be used 
for tum-tum,s. 

65.955. Are you seriously hampered in teaching here by the absence 
of text-books written for India?—As a matter of fact I intended writing 
to Dr. Bradley of the Edinburgh Veterinary College about the prepara¬ 
tion. of a text-book on the anatomy of the ox for the use of the students; 
but other text-books are, I think, quite good enough for the students: 
they can be supplemented by notes. 

65.956. Now coming to the question of simultaneous inoculation: I 
think in reply to the Chairman you indicated that in your view the 
best method by which to proceed was the method of selection; that is 
to say, you would select certain animals in a district and inoculate 
them ?—Yes, in the areas which are declared to be breeding areas. 

65.957. This means that you would have to inoculate each fresh crop 
of calves and that, within a district, inoculation has got to be continu¬ 
ous ?—That is one of the things which, I think, the people who advocate 
this system appear to forget. You have got to constantly go round the 
villages doing inoculation, and that is one of the reasons why the control 
of the disease should be simultaneously taken up throughout India. 
There is no other way of dealing with it. Any Province that takes up 
this question independently is simply throwing away its money. 

65.958. But if you had each crop of calves protected then it would 
not matter if there was an outbreak in the neighbourhood ?—No, but the 
menace is always around. 

65.959. I think you had in mind chiefly the breeding animals when 
you were, talking about selection for inoculation ?—No, not breeding 
animals only: I meant all the animals inside, a tract, which has been 
declared to be suitable for cattle breeding, because all tracts in the 
Province are not suitable. 

65.960. But inside that declared tract would you inoculate every 
animal, or only the best animals?—Every animal that was considered 
to be worth inoculating. 

65.961. You would gather all the useful plough cattle and inoculate 
them, but you would leave the others alone?—Yes, I would do that, 
but if the people saw the benefit of it I would inoculate some of these 
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jther cattle as well. I would introduce this system, to start with, in- 
:he cattle breeding- tracts. 

65.962. Are these cattle-breeding tracts in Bihar well defined ?—Yes. 
Yherever you get good rabi crops you get good cattle. For instance 
n Orissa, Chota Nagpur and Bengal, where the rabi does not count, 
he quality of the cat-tie is bad. 

65.963. The ordinary cultivator in this Province seems to go in for 
lattle-breeding to a much greater extent than is common in the rest of 
India ?—He has got a market in Bengal which is constant. The death 
rate of cattle in Bengal is enormous. I was in Bengal, at least in the 
two western divisions, before this Province was formed, and it was an 
ordinary experience to see, during the rains of early winter, lines of 
;at-tle up to their bellies in water feeding out of dug-outs, small boats 
which the people in villages ordinarily use. They are made from the 
excavated trunk of the palm tree. 

65.964. As a rule in other parts of India, when there are not enough 
oattle bred within a district the supply comes from.grazing districts, 
Erom the stock of wandering herdsmen ?—Yes. 

65.965. But, as you have explained to us, the supply for Bengal comes 
largely from the cultivated tracts of Bihar ?—Yes, and from the Terai 
and Nepal, just outside the borders of North Bihar. In the northern 
aart of the Bhagalpur, Purnea and Champaran districts, cattle are taken 
to the grazing grounds in Nepal, and at certain times in the year these 
are brought back and the young stock are sold to the cultivators, who 
rear them for twelve months or two years as the case may be. (They 
generally take one year’s cultivation out of them.) These are then 
sold to the dealers who-distribute them all over the Province or take 
ihem to Bengal and Assam. Many of the dealers come down to the 
Shahabad district, for rearing. 

65,960. You are strongly in favour of increasing the milk trade of the 
Province, and you give your reasons. Would you propose to draw milk 
from the areas that breed cattle ?—Yes. It would not be possible from 
the grazing areas. In my note I. mention, as a market, the industrial 
areas to the south, that is Calcutta, the coal fields, Asansol, arid as far 
as Jamshedpur. 

65.967. I wanted to be quite clear on that. I did not know whether 
you proposed to draw milk from the areas which now supply draught 
cattle?—Well, good draught cattle are bred in Shahabad, which is 
covered by the Sop Canals and also from parts Of the Patna district. 

I would get milk there principally. 

65.968. Would not the introduction of a milk selling industry destroy 
the cattle breeding industry ?—I do not think so. 

65.969. What would happen to the calves 1 —You will still have to 
supply the bullocks. 

65.970. That is not the experience of cattle-breeders in other count¬ 
ries, for example, the dairy districts of Ireiand ?—No, because they do 
not work the calves; they export them to England and Scotland; but 
here you have a definite use for the bullocks, that is, for ploughing and 
carting. 

65.971. If you have a market for milk, the calves would be starved?— 
No; I do not think so. For instance, here in the Shahabad district they 
export all their cows to Calcutta, or as many as they can spare, and 
yet the calves are in excellent condition. 

65.972. You draw- attention to the great drain on the good cows of 
India because of slaughter when they go dry in town dairies. Do you 
think any measures can be taken to .prevent this 1 —There is no feasible 
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method except the one that I have indicated, that is taking the town 
dairies out into the mofussil, where the njnditions are suitable for 
keeping cattle cheaply. 

65.973. Would it not be possihle to put good cows on a register and 
prevent them being slaughtered except under a license!—I do not think 
even that will be possible, because, what are you to do with dry cowb 
that are not brought for slaughter ? They have got to be fed, and it 
would not pay to keep such cows in Calcutta. 

65.974. The cost of transport would increase the cost of milk to the 
consumer; he must pay for it?—It is the only feasible way; in my 
opinion it is quite practicable, because we have the experience gained 
in transporting milk from Ahtnedabad to Bombay, from Jubbulpore 
to Bombay, and from Karnal to Calcutta. 

65.975. Sir Henry Lawrence. : Is not the evil of slaughter of cattle 
common to all great cities ?—It is not so in England and Scotland. 

"65,976. Is it anywhere greater than in Edinburgh at present ?~-That 
is only a question for the corporation to deal with properly. 

65.977. Sir Thomas Middleton : You suggest that they ought to take 
up the question of the digestibility of fodders, at Muktesar. Are you 
aware that this work is being done in Bangalore ?—The conditions in 
Bangaloi’e and Muktesar are different. I do not think that enough work 
is being done on that subject. 

65.978. Your argument is that there should be more investigation?— 
Yes. 

65.979. Mr. Calvert : You mention that some of your staff would not 
use the Burdizzo instrument?—Yes. We tried gentle persuasion to 
start with, but they would not use it; but after dealing with that ques 
tion departmentally we have got over that difficulty. 

65.980. They took to it without objections 1 —Yes; but I do not think 
they are convinced, as yet, that they are doing quite the right thing. 
In connection with that question, I had a member of the Council come 
to me (a very well educated person) and ask me whether I could not 
drop the question of castration of cattle. That is impossible of course. 

65.981. What is the size of the four farms that you have in contem¬ 
plation for breeding cattle ?—They ought to be about 600 acre? each. 

65.982. What is the number of bulls which you contemplate turning 
out every year when they have reached their •full capacity ?—Here in 
Patna I have asked for 200 cows, but we will really be able to work up to 
nearly 300 cows. I think we will get about 100 to 150 hulls a year. That 
would be a generotm estimate to start with. 

65.983. Will the outturn of these four farms in full working order be 
sufficient for the needs of the Province ?—No. 

65.984. Dr. Tlyder : You are not satisfied with the system of State 
scholarships; are you?—No. 

65.985. Does your dissatisfaction arise on account of the method ol 
selection, or the training, or is it due to the fact that you have got to 
guarantee a post, here, to the candidate who is trained in 
England ?—That is at the bottom of the whole thing. We have not 
enough graduates to select from, and that is the chief reason which 
operates against this system being of much use. We have an insuffi¬ 
cient number from which to select the men; we have selected these men 
and they go out for training with the understanding, more or less, 
that they will be taken on. 
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65.986. If, in the first instance, you get a large number to choose- 
from, and, secondly you take away the guarantee, would that remove 
your objection?—No, because it is very different with Indians as com¬ 
pared with Europeans. Even with a selected Indian, one has 
not the same guarantee that lie is going to be the kind of officer one 
would like to employ as in the case with an European. He does not 
take up the profession (at least that is my experience) with the inten¬ 
tion of doing the job well; he takes it up merely as a living. 

65.987. The position is this : You choose well; you exorcise control 
as regards the training in England; you choose also the University 
and the kind of training that he should receive; and before taking him 
on in your department you also look into his qualifications, that is 
to say, you do not guarantee a post for him; would such a system of’ 
State scholarships do ?—The one advantage to the country is that we 
will be supplying more veterinary surgeons whether they are good or 
bad. My contention is that the men whom we are getting at present 
are not up to the standard that we require for the reason that many of 
them go into the department mainly with the object of getting a living 
and not with any interest in the work. 

65.988. How many State scholars have you had ? —We have only had; 
two; one is at present employed and the other is at Home. 

65.989. What would you say about sending out the men who are 
already in your department?—Well, the training at Muktesar (I had 
an opportunity of attending the lectures and demonstrations), as re¬ 
gards the diseases which are met with in India, could not be given 
anywhere in Europe, and I do not think the quality of the teaching 
in Europe would be any better than we get at Muktesar. 

65.990. You would prefer recruiting from Muktesar, if training 
could be given there?—Training in England is essential but we must 
get them to the dairy districts. The practical work of cattle-feeding, 
breeding and improvement, the control of disease and the general 
hygiene of the farm animals will not be obtained here, so readily. 

65.991. You choose your University graduate well, and give him 
training there and give him training in some of the areas which you 
suggest. If that is done, you will not find fault with the training he 
receives in England?—No; but whatever training he reecives in 
England would have to be supplemented by a course at Muktesar;. 
that is essential. 

65.992. As a responsible officer, you would suggest that if a mam 
receives his training in England he should also receive six to eight 
months training at Muktesar. Is that your view?—That is absolutely 
essential, 

65.993. As regards preventive inoculation I find from your report 
that you send your men to inoculate the cattle at a time when the 
cattle are required by the cultivators. Can you not find any other 
time ?—It depends on when the disease breaks out. 

i . 

65.994. The Raja of rarlakimedi ; Inoculation for rinderpest yon 
can do only in the cold weather ?—We inoculate whenever the disease 
is reported. 

65.995. Dr. Hyderx What is the total number of castrations that 
your department has carried out?—Very few up to the present. I 
could not tell you the number exactly. 

65.996. I was looking at these figures, and I find that the number 
is very small? — It is; that was entirely due to prejudice, but I have- 
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now been giving demonstrations to the villagers through the co-opera¬ 
tive societies wherever they exist, and the Inspectors carry on 
demonstrations in the villages as well. 

65.997. Do you keep the signatures which you have obtained from 
the learned Pandits in safe custody ?—I have got the records, and their 
names are down on the printed circular. 

65.998. Babu A. P. Varma: Supposing we had a sufficient area of 
grazing grounds, do you think the cattle in our parts could be kept in 
good condition without stall feeding ?—Grazing grounds are of no 
benefit whatever to the cattle population. 

65.999. You know that in North Champaran, and near the hilly tracts 
generally, we have the cattle in good condition although they are not 
stall fed but are only grazed on grazing grounds near the jungles, on 
rakhants 1 —Yes, but the point is that your cattle are economic under 
those conditions. The only roaspn that you have grazing grounds is 
because you will not get cultivators to take up the waste lands. If 
you can get cultivators to plough that land you will get more monetary 
benefit out of it through letting it at so much a biglia, but if you keep 
cattle on it you are really using those cattle just because you cannot 
cultivate. Under those conditions, the cattle arc of no benefit except 
for the calves which they produce. You get practically no milk from 
the cows. 

66,000. When you made your statement about stall feeding, did you 
have the district of Champaran in your mind?—No, but North Bihar 
in general. 

66,001. If you could leave some area in every village for grazing co¬ 
operatively, would that be sufficient for the plough bullocks You 
•would get no grazing between December and the 1st of July. 

66,002. These areas would be available only for a small period, say 
for six months from the time the rains set in Yes, but for the re¬ 
maining six months it would be only exercising ground. The ground 
that you would set aside would give you more fodder if you manured it 
and grew a hajrn or janera or makai crop. You would get up to 
300 maunds an a‘cre of makai , and about the same from bajra and 
janera. 

66,003. What I was going to point out was that when the rains set 
in we have the rakhants, as you know, and so long as the cultivation 
lasts the cattle live by grazing in these rakhants; after that when we 
have the rabi we get the bhusa ?—Yes. 

66,004. In that way, I have seen that the cattle can be kept up for 
•a long time. What is the good of stall feeding the bullocks?—You 
cannot get good work out of bullocks unless you feed them properly. 
You will not be able to work your bullocks for rice cultivation, when 
they are. turned on to heavy work, up to their knees in water and 
puddle, if you feed them only on grass. 

66,005. On page 120 of your note, you indicate certain drawbacks in 
your staff, and you say that on account of these drawbacks your depart¬ 
ment suffers in repute. In that case, do you not think, that, the in¬ 
difference of the members of the district boards that you mention here 
can be attributed to the drawbacks of the staff more than to 
ignorance _ of what can be achieved hv extra' staff 1 —I think 
the two things operate. You have members, in many cases, who do not 
recognise the advantages of using Veterinary Assistants for the 
■treatment of their cattle. 
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66,006. The members know the use of cattle, and they require their 
services. So they would naturally like their cattle to be kept in good 
condition, and for that reason they would naturally support the Vete¬ 
rinary Department!—Yes, But another thing is that it is difficult for 
officers to get into touch with the members of the district boards. It 
is very difficult to explain to the members what is really required. 

66,007. Therefore they do not appreciate the value of it ?—Yes, 
Most of our work has to be done through correspondence, and that is 
very often difficult; it is very difficult to convince the members in 
this way. Personal interviews and attendance at meetings are more 
likely to be effective. 

66,008. Does this apply to the members who have come in after the 
Reforms, or does it refer to the old members who were nominated before 
the Reforms ?—It is a little bit of both. 

66,009. You say that these members have no interest in agriculture. 
What else do they depend upon for their livelihood ?—You might be¬ 
an exception. 

66,010. Generally, most of the- elected members whom I have known 
of late years are entirely dependent on agriculture for their liveli¬ 
hood ?—They may depend on agriculture, but their practical help is 
what is required. There are very few zamindars that I know of, in 
this Province, who take an interest in agriculture. 

66,011. It is not the zamindars alone who are members of the dis¬ 
trict hoards. We have as members mostly people who are agriculturists 
and who depend entirely on agriculture for their livelihood. They 
are not the big zamindars, hut the small people who have to depend on 
cultivation. I wanted to bring to your notice that most of the members- 
certainly to take an interest in agriculture?—I am very grateful to you 
for bringing it to my notice. 

66,012. The Raja of Parlakimedi : You have remarked in your note 
that district boards are not very sympathetic towards the veterinary 
hospitals and dispensaries. What is unpopular ? Is it the hospital or 
the dispensary ?—They will not go to the expense of putting up build¬ 
ings and that- kind of thing. Hired houses which very often cost ten 
to fifteen rupees a month are used for dispensaries, and that, in my 
opinion, is a waste of money. We want buildings where they can 
treat animals. The rented houses are very often in a congested part 
of a town or village, and they are quite unsuitable for the work to be 
done. But apart from those questions, I cannot say that the district 
boards at present are very adverse to taking the men. As I Baid before, 
seven or eight new appointments have been made this year. 

66,013. At any rate, things would have been better if the cultivators’ 
side was better represented in the district boards ? Is it so ?—Yes. 

66,014. In this Province, is there not a rule to the effect that re¬ 
presentation for the backward classes should be by nomination ?—Yes, 
I believe so, but I am not sure about the point. I think it would help 
the department if an officer, say an Inspector or higher grade officer, 
was appointed ex-officio to the district board, in order that he may re¬ 
present our case and enlighten the board on matters connected with 
the department. 

66,015. At least, through nomination the ryots are represented on 
the district boards?—Yes. 

66,016. As regards cattle-breeding, why is it not more largely taken 
up in this Province, when such a number of cattle are being exported 
every year to other Provinces?—I first put up a scheme to Government 



In 1909 for a cattle-breeding farm in Shahabad, and the scheme was 
laughed at. They simply put it aside as a ridiculous proposition. 

66,017. "Did they give any reason?—They said it was not needed, 
and again that it was too expensive. I reduced the cost of the scheme 
in order to get it started, but they would not look at it. In the note 
here, take for instance the scheme for two to three farms that I re¬ 
commend, one in Shahabad, another to the north of the Ganges and 
the third at Cuttack. I put them up in 1919. Before that, I think in 
1916, I put up another scheme for taking over a very large area of 
land in the Champaran district, belonging to one of the factories. I 
think the area was 2,000 acres, but Government put the scheme aside. 

66,018. How many farms would you suggest for the Province?—I 
think there should be one in Shahabad, one north of the Ganges, and 
one in Cuttack. We can use these farms as foci for the improvement 
of the breed. From the improved heifer and bull calves in that area 
we can get all that we require in the way of young stock for improve¬ 
ment in other parts of the Province. In this way, inside of ten years, 
it will be found that a considerable number of villages are using 
animals that are the progeny of bulls bred on the farm. 

66,019. What would be the annual recurring expenditure and what 
would be the initial expenditure ?—I have not worked out the scheme 
but the initial expenditure would be something like two-and-a-half 
lakhs for plant and buildings plus the cost of land acquisition. 

66,020. What would the recurring charges be ?—I should think about 
half a lakh. My object in putting the farms in these areas is that 
as we want to introduce dual purpose cattle, we must provide the 
cattle owners with the moans of taking away the milk. At several 
stations along the East Indian Railway we intend having pasteurising 
plant to prepare the milk for transport to the markets. The breeding of 
the improved and pedigree cattle should be in the hands of the Govern 
ment. The distribution of the bulls and the collection of milk should 
be in the hands of the Co-operative Department, and the Co-operative 
Department should have an expert at each milking station in order 
to see that the work is carried out properly. 

66,021. Do you have a ready market for the working animals?—Yes, 
in Bengal, Assam and Chota Nagpur. Cattle from hero go down to 
Jamshedpur. All the cart bullocks on the Chota Nagpur plateau are 
purchased from this Province, in the Sonepur fair and some other 
fairs in Bihar. 

66,022. To insure proper veterinary aid to the cultivators, how 
many dispensaries and hosnitals would be required for the Province?— 
I could not give you a definite answer. One in each thana would not 
cover the number that is required. 

66,023. Do you have sufficient staff to popularise veterinary science 
among the cultivators?—No. 

66,024. Would you be able to do this if you had more staff?—Yes, 
it could be done. 

66.025. Do you think that the work done by the existing staff is 
satisfactory ?—Certainly. The work would be very much better if the 
Assistants and even the superior staff did not have to waste so much 
time in getting from one place to another. That is where a lot of 
trouble comes. in ; for example, if I want to go to Muzaffarpur or to 
Champaran, it means a whole day wasted in going there and another 
■day in coming back. 

66,026. On page 124, you gay. “Conditions will then arise in which 
young and inexperienced Indian officers will be placed in charge of 
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the provincial departments without having any one in professional 
authority to whom they can turn for advice.” Is that because the 
training they get is not sufficient?—They will be young and inexperi¬ 
enced and the cultivator is the person who is going to suffer from 
their inexperience. I think the Government of India did not take that 
into consideration when the Lee Commission issued its report. The 
cultivator has been absolutely ignored in the last seven or eight years. 
His interests have been absolutely set aside. 

66,027. But as regards experience, you think there will be nothing 
wanting in the Indian officers?—As T have already said, the cultivator 
is the person who counts in all these questions. It does not matter 
whether the officer is European or Indian. The interests of the culti 
vator arc, in my opinion, paramount. 

66,02S. Professor Gangulee ,: How much serum do you get from the 
Muktesar Institute every year ?—It is given in the report. I think you 
will find it in my notes. 

66,029. Sir Thomas Middleton: At what age do cultivators usually 
carry out castration in the Province 1 —It ranges from twelve months 
to two years. It is very seldom done under twelve months. 

66,030. Castration after two years is not very frequent ?—Not very 
frequent except in the large grazing tracts, and the reason in that case 
is the difficulty of bringing in the cattle for castration. 

66,031. From the point of view of developing a good plough bullock, 
what would you consider the best age ?—The younger the better. From 
nine to twelve months is, I think, suitable. If it can be done earlier, 
so much the better. There is a prejudice against the castration of 
animals younger than twelve months because it is said the hump will 
not develop, 

66,032, The Chairman : Is there any truth in the idea that the hump 
is a secondary sexual characteristic?- Yes. 

66,033. Sir Thomas Middleton : You have already told us that 
Muktesar would provide for research on Indian diseases better than 
any European institution. Could you not use, say, Hissar, or Karnal, 
for giving a training in animal husbandry so that you might be self- 
contained in your requirements for training students?—I should think 
it would be so if the Government of India would take a broader view 
of the question of veterinary research than they have done for the 
last eight or nine years. Every effort of the Veterinary Department, 
to get some sort of recognition or to get an increase in staff has been 
turned down. Even within the last week, the Director of the Muktesar 
Institute has addressed the Government of India on the question of a 
Veterinary Conference, as there are certain urgent questions connected 
with rinderpest and other diseases which he thought should be brought 
to the notice of veterinary officers personally. The proposal was turned 
down for no other reason than that this Commission was sitting and 
thrft they would probably make some recommendations. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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APPENDIX T. 


Statement showing the number of cattle inoculated during the last five years and 
the cost of sera and vaccines. 


Year. 

| Name of disease 
i against which 

1 inoculation 
was carried out. 

i 

II 

I 

Names of sera and 
vaccines. 

Number 

of 

animals 

inoculated. 

i 

j Cost of 
| serum 
i or vaccine. 

1 

Remarks. 

1 

! 2 

1 

1___ 

3 

4 

5 


6 


t 

i 



j 

| 

| Rs. 

a. 


1922 23 

Rinderpest 

Anti-rinderpest 
j serum. 

113,190 

! 85,937 

i 

8 1 



j Haemorrhagic 

1 Septiccemia . 

! Hwmorrhngic Septi¬ 
caemia serum. 

42,729 

25,500 

0 



i Anthrax 

Anti-anthrax serum. 

1,206 

375 

0 



1 Black Quarter . 

1 

Black Quarter vac¬ 
cine. 

2,200 

2 

13 



1 

I 

Total 

159,325 

1 111,815 

5 


1923-24 

j Rinderpest 

i 

Anti-rinderpest 

serum. 

1 

107,681 

79,687 

8 



Haemorrhagic 

Septicsemia. 

Hjemorrhagic Septi¬ 
caemia serum. 

33,937 

15,000 

| 

0 



Do. . 

Do. vaccine . 

1 

54 

187 

8 



Anthrax 

Anti-anthrax eerum. 

1,461 

1 

750 

0 



Black Quarter . 

Black Quarter vac¬ 
cine. 

2,460 

387 

1 

3 




Total 

145,593 

96,012 

3 


1924-25 

j Rinderpest 

Anti-rinderpest serum 

106,368 

58,687 

8 



I Haemorrhagic 
Septictemia. 

Haemorrhagic Septi¬ 
cemia serum. 

51,471 

28,600 

0 



Do. . 

Do. vaccine 

, 

1,041 j 

693 

12 1 



| Anthrax 

i. 

Anti-anthrax serum. 

1,174 

1,875 

0 



Black Quarter. 

Black Quarter vac¬ 
cine. 

203 ! 

796 

14 ! 

i 


( 


Total 

160,257 

90,553 

2 | 
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APPENDIX I— contd. 

Statement showing the number of cattle inoculated during the last five years and 
the cost of sera and vaccines— contd. 


Year. 


1925-26 


1926-27 


Name of disease 
against which 
inoculation was 
carried out. 

' 

; Names of sera and 
vaccines. 

Number 

of 

animals 

inoculated. 

Cost of ; 
serum Remarks, 

or vaccine. ' 

| 


1 3 

i 

4 


: 6 




Rsi 

a. ; 

Rinderpest 

Anti-rinderpest serum 

107,341 

68,437 

8 ! 

Haemorrhagic 

Septicaemia. 

1 Haemorrhagic Septi¬ 
caemia serum. 

54,806 

5,125 

0 : 

Do. . 

i Do. vaccine 

4,927 

2,437 

8 , 

Anthrax. 

; Anti-anthrax scrum. 

1,967 

1,500 

1 

0 

Black Quarter. 

Black Quarter vac- 
'. circ. 

912 




Total 

170,153 

97.713 

4 


■ Cost of pint bottles 
and boxes. 

---- 

3,318 

! 101,031 

6 ! 

10 

Rinderpest. 

iAnti-rinderpest, serum 

62,280 

41,250 

0 

Haemorrhagic 

Septicaemia. 

' Haemorrhagic Septi- 
1 creinia serum. 

, 

74,958 

31,500 

o ! 

i 

i 

Do. . 

\ Do. vaccine . 

3,875 

2,437 

8 | 

Anthrax 

! 

j Anti-anthrax serum. 

3,367 

2,625 

0 1 

1 

Black Quarter . 

i 

Black Quarter vac- 
1 cine and scrum. 

3,251 

685 

15 j 


| Total 

147,731 

78,398 

T 


1 

' Cost of pint bottles 
aad boxes. 


3,621 

15 : 

i 


: 


82,020 

6 1 






Statement showing seizures and deaths of cattle from the principal contagious diseases as reported during the last five years. 



Total . ( 1,66,437 I 65,470 j 4,08,580 1 2,725 I 36,371 , 26,873 I 688 | 698 | 933 590 | 6,13,009 99,256 
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Rai Bahadur DURGA PRASAD, M.A., Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 


Question 2.—Agricultural Education. —(x) I consider this to be 
one of the most important problems for this Province, as it abounds in 
middle-class families possessed of landed interests who are neglecting 
agriculture in quest of clerical employment which assures a fixed month¬ 
ly income. It is the abandonment of the pursuit of agriculture that is 
responsible for a good deal of unemployment amongst the middle classes. 
I am decidedly of opinion that a solution of the problem of middle-class 
unemployment is to draft the middle-class youth to agriculture. Two 
questions arise. 

The first is whether the middle-class youths would care to take to 
agiiculture and the second is whether it can be made paying for him 
On the first question I would say that a great change iB noticeable in 
the angle of vision of the middle class. If an agricultural life can be 
made paying, there would be no dearth of young men to take to it. 1 
have met and discussed this question with a good many young men and 
have been surprised to find greater alacrity and response than I ex¬ 
pected. 

If we establish agricultural colonies and give a young man a farm 
of ten to twenty acres to be worked up under improved methods, partly 
with his own capital and partly with borrowed capital, ho should be 
able to stand on his own legs in five to eight years’ time. The success¬ 
ful establishment of such a colony will be a great eye-opener to the un¬ 
employed young men and will lead to far-reaching results. But. the. 
execution of this idea postulates the following:— 

(1) Provision of means of agricultural education. 

(2) Provision of an organisation to raise funds and control and 

regulate the colonies. 

As regards the first postulate, it will be for Government to supply it. 
Every district, in my opinion, should have an agricultural school. As 
regards the second postulate, the Co-operative Department can take 
up the work with the help of leading and wealthy citizens and a subsidy 
from Government. For instance, a central co-operative society may 
be formed on a share basis, consisting of persons interested in the ques¬ 
tion of the solution of the problem of unemployment among the middle 
classes, who are prepared to undertake a certain amount of financial 
responsibility. Such a society, if formed with a share capital of, say, 
one lakh of rupees, would be able to raise the finances needed to run 
the colonies. For the purpose of administering the colonies, branches 
may he established in every district where such a colony springs up. 
The capital required by the farmer to set himself up will vary but may 
be put down at an average of Es. .5,000 for a farm of twenty acres. 
With mixed farming the farm ought to yield at least Es. 2,000 per 
annum after three to five years. From this income the farmer should 
be able to amortise the capital cost in another three to five years, that 
is to say, at the end of six to ten years he will have for himself a. farm, 
the permanent income of which will be at least Es. 2,000. In order to 
make the scheme a success, it would be necessary for the society to 
entertain a staff including some agricultural experts. It is in this, as 
well as in obtaining lands in Court of Wards and Government estates, 
that Government, help will be required 
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My answer to Question 2 (x) is, therefore, that the ways by which 
agriculture can be made attractive to middle-class youths are: — 

(1) Establishment of agricultural schools, and 

(2) Establishment of agricultural colonies. 

(xii) I think the cheapest agency for popularising adult education 
in rural tracts would be co-operative societies. If, as should be the 
case, each village has at least one co-operative society and the district 
board will give a small grant to the society to undertake adult educa¬ 
tion, the society can open a night school which will be to the advantage 
of both education and co-operation. We have attempted through our 
co-operative societies in certain areas to remove illiteracy among the 
members and we have met with a certain amount of success. The ques¬ 
tion of adult education is, however, a difficult proposition, as, general¬ 
ly speaking, it is a very up-hill task to persuade the grown-up vil¬ 
lagers to learn the three It's like their own children. 

(xiii) In my answer to Question 2 (x), I have suggested the establish- • 
ment of agricultural schools. The administration of such schools should 
be entrusted to managing committees which should include representa¬ 
tives from (1) district boards, (2) Agriculture and Co-operative depart¬ 
ments, and (3) the peasant class. As regards the finance of these schools, 
there is no reason why district boards should not substantially contri¬ 
bute. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) In this Province 
co-operative institutions have played a great part in the inculcation, 
of the practice of improved agricultural methods. Mere advertisement,, 
whether by leaflets or by lectures, is of little avail as it produces only a. 
temporary effect. What is required is a sympathetic guide fully 
acquainted with the pros and com of the lecommended practice, who 
will sit in the village and do all that is possible to induce the villagers 
to take it up. The task can, therefore, be successfully performed either 
by an officer of the Agricultural Department or of the Co-operative 
Department, if there is a society in the village. Honorary workers can 
also give help in this direction. It is of the greatest importance that 
there should be a well-laid-out and systematic programme for the intro¬ 
duction of agricultural improvements; for each defined area there should 
be a definite programme with functions separately assigned to the 
different officers and honorary workers and the programme should be 
strictly followed. It is then that tangible results will be achieved. 

Our societies have done good work in the propagation of the cultiva 
tion of (a) groundnut, (b) Coimbatore sugarcane, (c) Dahia paddy, ( d ) 
Darjeeling potato, (e) Pusa wheat, and in the use of manures. 

(b) and (c) In order to bring home-fully to cultivators the results 
of demonstrations, the demonstrations should be completely carried out 
in the village itself. The villagers have little faith in demonstrations 
carried on elsewhere; they want to see the demonstrations in the soil 
of their own village before they can make up their mind to take it up. 
It is, in my opinion, not much worth while maintaining several big 
demonstration farms. Instead, it would be better to have, in each 
subdivision, a staff ready to go out and carry on the demonstrations in 
villages where the ground has been prepared. With such a staff avail¬ 
able on the spot, our Central Banks would have little difficulty in widely 
promulgating agricultural improvements through the societies. I would, 
therefore, advocate the employment of a staff by the Agricultural De¬ 
partment in each subdivision to work in collaboration with the Central 
Bank to carry on the work of demonstration and propaganda. 

Bai Bahadur Durga Prasad. 
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Question 4.— Administration. —(c) (iii) One of the standing: 
grievances in rural areas is the utter neglect of village roads on the 
part of the district boards. Even big villages and marts are devoid of 
good roads capable of traffic throughout the year. The want of proper 
roads in (he villages is a great handicap and district boards should be 
made to remove it. 

Question 5.—Finance, --(a) The co-operative movement, in my opin¬ 
ion, is the best method of tackling the question of agricultural finance. 
If the movement is fully organised and equipped there should be no 
difficulty as regards agricultural credit. The co-operative movement as 
built up in this Province can undertake the task of meeting the credit 
requirements of cultivators, both for short and long terms, but a large 
augmentation of the staff is necessary not only for an extension of the 
movement but also for its regulation on sound lines. We nave now 
got 203,825 members in 7,614 primary agricultural societies; that is to 
say, we have in our fold only about three-and-a-half per cent of the 
agricultural families of the Province (taking one person to represent a 
family of five). This has been accomplished in fifteen years. The goal 
of better financing of agricultural operations cannot be reached unless 
the following are provided: — 

(1) Rapid extension of the movement by employment of adequate 

staff, so that each village may have one society in a measur¬ 
able distance of time. 

(2) Reduction in tho rate of interest to borrowers from co-opera¬ 

tive societies, so that, the maximum interest does not 
exceed eight to nine per cent. 

I attach great importance to No. 2. It is futile to talk of better 
financing of agricultural operations if money has to be raised by the 
cultivators at Rs. 15-10 per cent, which is the rate at present being 
levied by societies in this Province. Of course, too facile credit has to 
be guarded against. But it is a mistake to think that it is guarded 
by levying a high rate of interest. There are other means of guarding 
instead of charging uneconomic rates' of interest. The sole criterion 
is, is it possible for the cultivators, steeped in debt as they are, to- 
make agriculture pay if they have to raise money at 11s. 15-10 per cent T 
In my opinion, unless the rate of interest is materially reduced, there 
is no hope of better agricultural finance. 

It is said that, without land mortgage banks, the long term credit 
requirements of the cultivators cannot be adequately met. My exper¬ 
ience of the conditions of this Province is that the establishment of land 
mortgage banks is not needed and that co-operative credit societies are 
quite sufficient to meet in full the short and long term credit require¬ 
ments of the cultivators. Laud mortgage banks may be necessary for 
zamindars but they are not necessary for cultivators whose needs can 
be fully catered for by primary co-operative societies. What is required 
is that credit societies should issue long term loans to meet the require¬ 
ments of cultivators, and this can be arranged. 

With wider extension of the co operative movement it will not bo 
necessary for the Government to advance any tacravi as all rural 
financial requirements will be met by tho co-operative societies. The 
actual distribution of taecavi by any one. who is not, a responsible Gov¬ 
ernment officer should be strictly prohibited and the cultivators should 
not be made to wait for days and days before they get. the advance. 

Question 6.— ^Agricultural Indebtedness. —(«) (i) The main causes 
of agricultural indebtedness are:—(I) the pressure of the population on 
the soil, (2) the prevalence of usury, (3) litigation, and (4) cattle morta¬ 
lity. There are other minor causes but, in my opinion, they do not 

F 
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count for much. Litigation has become the greatest curse of Bihar 
and it is not at all uncommon to find small cultivators spending much 
more than the value of their property in fighting for it. There is heavy 
cattle mortality in the Province and as much as fifteen per cent of the 
loans given out by the co-operative societies is taken for the purchase 
of cattle. The co-operative movement is tackling usury but the monster 
is still alive, particularly in villages where societies have not yet come 
into existence. In order to kill the monster the following steps are 
necessary: — 

(a) Wider extension of the co-operative movement. 

(5) Complete liquidation of old debts, if any, of the members of 
co-operative societies. 

As regards the most potent cause of indebtedness, which is the 
pressure of the population on the soil, agricultural reforms will un¬ 
doubtedly improve the situation but will not afford a complete solution, 
unless they are accompanied by provision for subsidiary occupations 
to eke out the profits from agriculture. 

(ii) A source of credit is the moneylender, including in the 'term 
landlords, a good number of whom carry on the work of lending in cash 
and in grain. Another source of credit, since the inauguration of the 
co-operative movement, is the co-operative societies. The grain loans 
which arc generally given out by the landlord on the sawai system (for 
one gf.er, one-and-a-quarter seer is repayable) are very much to the 
benefit of the agricultural economy of the village. In the first place, 
the borrower fully understands what and when he has got to pay; 
secondly, he has not got to convert his grain into cash; he meets the loans 
out; of the produce just as he eats out of it. Tn several parts of this 
Province grain golas established by the Co-operative Department are 
working with success. In my opinion, grain loans should be encouraged 
in preference to cash loans as much as possible. In addition 1o the 
village moneylender (who is generally not particularly dishonest or 
exorbitantly usurious) there are.in this Province a number of Punjabis 
carrying on moneylending in a relentless manner and also some organ¬ 
ised moneyleaders who have got regular loan offices called hist hot his. 

(iii) The main reason preventing repayment is that default has 
become traditional in this country and the borrower thinks he 
cannot entirely free himself from debt. A borrower never makes any 
effort to pay off unless he is compelled to do so. A Punjabi moneylender 
and a hist kothiwala succeed better, as their demands are insistent 
and capnot bo ignored; this explains the reason why recoveries in col 
operative societies are not so good as they ought to be The feeling 
here seems to he that, if a man is born with debt, why should not he 
die in debt 1 The greatest task before the co-operative societies for 
the present is to enforce punctual repayment by improving their methods, 

by liquidating previous debts, fixing suitable terms of repayment 
and enforcing payment on the due dates. 

(6) and ( c ) Only by the extension of genuine co-operative societies 
can the burden of debt be lightened. 

No special measures would, in my opinion, be of any great use. 
Through the societies people have to be taught to help themselves and 
reform themselves; extraneous remedies are mere palliatives and, I 
would not, therefore, advocate their adoption. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. —(a) Consolidation of 
holdings through village co-operation seems to be the only feasible 
method of tackling the evil resulting from the excessive subdivision 
of holdings. In this Province there is no keen desire so far among the 
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cultivators themselves for a readjustment of their holdings to make them 
more compact; but if things are properly explained and a regular cam¬ 
paign started, it is probable that a desire will spring up. In order to 
popularise consolidation, the best method, in my opinion, would be to 
persuade the members of a co-operative society to undertake joint 
farming for a few years and then to decide about consolidation rn the 
results of joint farming; that is to say, we have first to demonstrate to 
the cultivators'the benefits from consolidation before we can hope to 
create a desire for it. 

(6) The obstacles in the way of consolidation are: — 

(1) Existence of numerous landlords in a village. 

(2) Hostility of landlords. 

(3) Conservatism of cultivators. 

(4) Existence of different classes of land in the village. 

(5) Legal difficulties. 

Numbers (1), (2) and (5) can be met by legislation. Number (3) 
which seems the most insurmountable of all obstacles can 
only be worn off by the pressure of a co-operative society. 
A society has power to expel a member who does not. con 
form to its resolution. For No. 4, joint farming, as sug 
gested above, would be a good solution. 

(c) I do not consider any legislation to be called for. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— (a) Generally speaking, 
cultivators are employed for eight months in the year. The off-season 
falls in the hot weather from April to June, (this is the time when 
marriages are generally celebrated among the Hindus). No regular 
subsidiary industries are conducted by the cultivators but they do em¬ 
ploy their spare moments in rope making, basket making and in manu¬ 
facturing ghi. 

(b) As I have already said, the establishment of suitable subsidiary 
industries is as necessary in the interests of the agricultural economy 
of the village as the introduction of agricultural reforms. The adoption 
of subsidiary industries can only be popularised by regular propaganda, 
organisation and grant of financial help, and it should be the work of 
the Industries Department to examine the conditions of each village 
and to suggest suitable subsidiary industries. Arrangements for the 
supply of implements and raw materials, and the marketing of finished 
products, can be undertaken by the Co-operative Department by means 
of societies and unions but Government subsidy will be necessary. The 
cultivators will be quite willing to take to subsidiary industries pro¬ 
vided they are shown the way to make them profitable. I can think 
of two industries which would be of larger application and which will 
suit the general population. These are, (l) the milk industry and (2) 
spinning and weaving. Also, knitting and lace making would be very 
suitable for the women. The milk industry, if properly organised, can 
be made very profitable to cultivators. As regards spinning and weav¬ 
ing, their wide spread introduction will be easier than that of any 
other industry. If a cultivator devotes the slack season to weaving the 
coarse cloth needed for his family it will provide enough economic occu¬ 
pation ; the charka is as old as India. 

(c) Poultry rearing would not generally be acceptable to Hindus. 
In. regard to the establishment of the other industries mentioned in 
this question, the only obstacle I can think of is lack of organisation. 
Lac cultivation would be very profitable in Chota Nagpur. Basket 
making is capable of much improvement. 
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(d) Yes, in particular, in the case, of oil pressing, sugar makk’g, rice 
hulling and utilising of rice straw for paper. There is a gre&u demand 
among the cultivators for small rice hulling machines which can be easily 
operated in the villages. 

(e) Introduction of the larger industrial concerns in rural areas might 
paralyse the agricultural economy of the village and it should, in my 
opinion, be avoided unless the whole village is to be converted into an 
industrial town. 

(/) Yes, this is urgently called for. 

(/;) The formation of unions and establishment of union boards under 
the Bihar and Orissa Village Administration Act of 1892 is likely to 
stimulate the people into taking a real interest in the improvement of 
their sanitary and hygienic conditions. At present the Act is being 
applied very cautiously but an extension of the Act will conduce more 
than anything else to create interest among the people in their own 
local problems. 

Question 20.— Marketing. —(a) I consider the existing marketing 
facilities to be quite unsatisfactory. The bulk of the agricultural pro¬ 
duce is at present marketed through a host of middlemen. 1 do not 
object so much to the middlemen; they are to some extent a necessary 
evil; but there are too many of them and the majority of them are not 
honest in their dealings. Establishment of co-operative sale societies 
and open markets would minimise the existing evils. India is fast be¬ 
coming a country of dn.lo.ls. The big merchants work through the dalals 
who have no hesitation in adding to their legitimate income by cheating 
the cultivators. In the absence of any authoritative information re¬ 
garding market rates the cultivators are entirely in the hands of these 
dalals. 

(d) Yes, this seems to me to be absolutely necessary. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (a) Government should shoulder the 
entire cost of registration and audit and grant adequate subsidies to 
non-official agencies to undertake (a) propaganda, (b) training of staffs, 
and (c) education of members in co operative principles, Registration 
and audit are statutory duties and I do not see why their enthe cost 
should not be borne by Government. At present, Government pays 
the entire cost of the superior staff entertained to carry on the work of 
registration but partially meets the cost of audit: Audit charges in this 
Piovince amount at present to one-and-a-ha)f lakhs of rupees, while 
the Government contribution is only Rs. 61,000,' the balance being 
made up by the eo operative societies themselves. If the societies are 
f>'eed from the levy of audit fees, they will he in a. better position to 
develop and to heal their institutions. 

The Lyall Committee of 1921 recommended the employment of one 
Assistant Registrar for 1,000 societies, but experience has shown that 
it is impossible for one Assistant Registrar to properly control the 
working of so many societies. The standard should be one officer for 
:500 societies. It is a mistake to leave the fate of a society entirely 
in the hands of the Central Bank. Central Banks have no doubt been 
a great success as financing agencies but they have their limitations 
as agencies for the betterment of the societies. It is, therefore, neces¬ 
sary, at any rate in the existing state of affairs, to augment the Govern¬ 
ment staff so that the working of the societies may be brought under the 
closer watch of a separate agency. 

The Government staff should, in my opinion, consist of (1) a Registrar, 
(2) five Deputy Registrars, one for each division, (3) Assistant Registrars 
<cn the scale of one for 500 societies, and (4) a Chief Auditor. As regards 
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subsidies towards propaganda and training, my idea is that Govern¬ 
ment should meet the entire cost of the maintenance of a school for 
training the staff and grant subsidies to enable the Bihar and Orissa Co¬ 
operative Federation to entertain, in collaboration with the Central 
Banks, a staff of itinerant lecturers to go round the societies and unions 
for the training of members. 

The Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation, which is a federation 
of the Central Banks and societies in this Province, is the only non- 
official agency which is interested in the development of the movement. 
It is divided into two branches—(1) audit and (2) development. It 
levies fees on all societies under both these heads and receives certain 
subsidies from Government. It has opened training classes at Sabour 
where the subordinate staff is trained. It is handicapped for want of 
adequate funds. 

If, as I have suggested above, the entire audit cost is borne by Gov¬ 
ernment, the federation will be in a better position to devote itself to 
the work of development. It has got five divisional federation boards, 
one for each division, which are merely advisory bodies. The federa¬ 
tion would do well to institute, in conjunction with the Central Bank, a 
development committee for the propagation of co-operation and ail sub¬ 
jects of rural reform for the area of operations of the bank'. I consider 
the formation of development committees of the greatest importance 
for the proper development of the movement. It should be made in¬ 
cumbent on other non-official agencies such as district boards to render 
all possible help, including financial, to the development committees. 

( b ) (i) The main needs for the development of credit societies are 
(1) education in management and in co-operative principles, (2) ade¬ 
quate financing, including the provision of long-term credit for the 
redemption of old debts and land improvements and (3) reduction in 
the rate of interest. 

For (1), good teachers and closer touch with the higher officers of 
the department are needed. As regards (2), under existing conditions 
when old debts are being only partially redeemed by societies, only forty 
per cent of the loans taken by societies are for payment of old debts, 
but if we start with complete redemption of old debts, the percentage 
will very much increase. The Central Banks cannot afford to grant so 
much long credit under their existing finances, two-thirds of which 
consist of deposits held for varying periods from one to three years. 
The only solution which strikes me is that Government should .come to 
their aid by either (1) providing long-term loans to the Provincial Bank 
■or-(2) guaranteeing debentures issued by Provincial Banks. Govern¬ 
ment grants considerable financial assistance to district boards and 
municipalities and I do not think it is too much to expect Government 
to render similar financial assistance to the co-operative movement 
which aims, as much as local bodies, at the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion of the masses. If co operation can be turned into a method of 
rural reform, Government should not hesitate to spend on it freely. 
In regard to (3), reduction in the rate of interest, I have already said 
that this reform is urgently called for. As a matter of fact, the village 
moneylenders have reduced their rates of interest to somewhat below 
the society rate, a fact which is hampering the growth of membership 
of societies. 

(ii) Co-operative stores for the purchase of domestic requirements 
have had a chequered career in this Province. Their position was 
examined only in 1925 and it was found that, with the exception of those 
started for catering for the wants of a definite and assured clientele 
each as those at Pusa, Kanke and Patna Secretariat, they have gen¬ 
erally rpet with failure and loss. Reference is invited to Government 
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Resolution No. 533-D., dated the 16th February 1926 ( Vide, Appendix )* 
dealing with the general position of purchase societies and embody¬ 
ing directions foi the policy to be followed in the future. There is 
no necessity for the establishment of rural co-operative stores as it 
seems difficult tc undersell the village bantu. As regards stores for 
larger towns, they will be useful but they should not be allowed to 
run on borrowed capital (including deposits from non-members). 

Stores for the purchase of agricultural requirements such as manures, 
seeds, implements arc the stores which are absolutely necessary in the 
interests of agriculturists. In order to help the cultivator it is not only 
necessary to supply him with cheaper money but it is equally necessary 
to suj ply him with agricultural requisites of good quality. In my 
opinion, this need can be best met by the Central Bank starting one or 
more societies as may be required in its area. But buildings will be 
needs d for these stores which the Central Banks cannot afford, all by 
themselves, to supply. Liberal Government aid is required ro create • 
such societies for the Province. With (Government aid seven Central 
Banks are employing special clerks and building godowns for super¬ 
vising the supply of manures and seeds. It would not be a bad idea to- 
assign the work of running these stores to the development committees, 
the formation of which has been recommended above, 

(iii) Societies formed for the safe of produce or stock.— We have 
not yet organised pure sale societies for the sale of agricultural pro¬ 
duce. Although sale societies are the most important they are very 
difficult to manage. In conjunction with the- primary societies, sale 
of agricultural produce was undertaken in certain areas but owing 
to the smallness of operations the venture did not prove much of a 
success. There are, however, no reasons to doubt the success of large 
sale unions which would pool the agricultural produce of the members 
of societies in a defined area. In the existing state of affairs such 
societies will require considerable spoon feeding from Government. 
The greatest difficulty in the running of sale societies is prevention of 
wastage and leakage. Good buildings and good staff are, therefore, 
requi red. There is a great demand for the establishment of such socie¬ 
ties and it is in contemplation to organise them in suitable areas. The 
co-operative movement should aim at a complete sale and supply organi¬ 
sation on a national scale and although under existing conditions 
the aim is difficult of attainment in the near future, the task of the 
wholesale marketing of produce must be seized at once and worked 
up v > over a period of years. There is considerable loss to the cul- 
tivai ors in the existing state of affairs when the merchants’ agents 
go about scouring the country to exploit the cultivators. The tempta- 
tior of getting advances even before the crops have been harvested 
proves too much for the cultivators who generally agree to sell their 
produce at rates most unfavourable to them. This can only be stopped 
by the organisation, on a co-operative basis, of sale unions. I am 
opposed to primary societies being impressed into service for under¬ 
taking sale work as not only multiplication of work for a credit 
sojiety is undesirable but it is beyond the capacity of a primary society 
to successfully carry on trading on its own. For the present I think 
the sale societies should confine their activities to the sale of a few 
particular commodities such as rice, potatoes and turmeric instead of 
undertaking the sale of agricultural produce in general. 

(iv) We have not got societies earmarked for effecting improvements^ 
but primary societies are undertaking various kinds of land improve¬ 
ment work by giving out loans at cheaper rates of interest for wells.. 
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tbunds and smaller irrigation projects. This is a line in which con¬ 
siderable success can be achieved provided*onough funds are available 
at cheaper rates of interest. It should be the function of the credit 
society to finance all local schemes of improvement and it should not 
be necessary in a village where there is a credit society to start another 
society for effecting land improvements. Of course, if. any big irri¬ 
gation project is to be taken up affecting several villages a special 
society may be formed. 

(v) Societies formed for the aggregation of fragmented holidings. 
—Vide answer to Question 7. 

(vi) No such society exists in the Province. A power pump irri¬ 
gation society was launched at Siris in Gaya district but for various 
reasons it could not be made to function and ultimately it was made 
over by Government to the Agricultural Department. I think it is 
beyond the capacity of the Co-operative Department to deal success¬ 
fully with such societies. All such ventures should he initiated, 
controlled and directed by the technical departments concerned, the 
Co-operative Department only helping in the formation of societies. 

(vii) Societies for joint farming. —I think the- establishment of such 
societies should be encouraged as much as possible. No doubt it is 
a very difficult task to bring the cultivators to agree to joint farming 
but a few successful cases will open the eyes of the cultivators to the 
advantages of joint farming. We have not yet seriously undertaken 
it in this Province but I am very much in favour of it and from the 
talks that I have had with some cultivators I am very hopeful. I think 
that by joint farming alone the produce will be increased by twenty- 
five per cent. 

(viii) There are no such societies in this Province. In my opinion 
it should be the duty of the Veterinary Department to start such 
societies with our help. 

(ix) In this line we have broken new ground by starting societies 
devoted purely to the work of village welfare"in Khunti sub-division 
in the Ranchi district. Their object is to carry out village reforms 
by joint action. The first society of the kind was started at Peloul 
village and fourteen more societies have now been started. It is very 
interesting work and if it proves a success, as it should, it will 
popularise the idea that the villagers have only to organise them¬ 
selves for their rural needs. 

A scheme for the formation of a milk supply union on the lines of 
the union in Calcutta is in contemplation. The establishment of 
societies amongst milkmen, with milk unions, would conduce not only 
to the improvement of cattle but would also solve the question of the 
supply of unadulterated milk. I think there is great scope for the 
establishment of such societies and unions in this Province. 

(c) Yes. The Bihar and Orissa Minor Irrigation Works Act, 1922, 
has already countenanced such legislation. 

{d) Credit societies, on the whole, have been successful in achieving 
what I may call the lower plane of their function. Judged from the 
point of view of supplying cheaper money to meet the needs of the 
cultivators, credit societies are acknowledged to be very useful. There 
are deficiencies in their working but these were bound to arise in the 
wake of the expansion of the movement and will be mended and 
removed. They have eminently succeeded in bringing the mahajam to 
their senses. In no village where a society exists can a mahajan now 
charge an exorbitant rate of interest nor can he afford to he so rapaci- 
"ous and dishonest as he used to be. The mahajan’s rates of interest 
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have been brought down, in a good many places to almost the level of 
the society rates. In some places the rates are even lower. Along with 
the material gain there are the beginnings of a moral gain noticeable 
where the society has been in existence for some time. It is now the 
prevailing idea that the society members can, by presenting a united 
"front, help themselves against a common enemy. I have found this 
a great source of strength among the members and one which they 
value more than any other advantage arising from the existence of the 
society. But a good deal remains to be clone and no one, unless he 
is in the thick of the movement, can realise the stupendous character 
of the task. 

Question 23.— General Education.— (a) If, as already suggested, 
agricultural schools are established, general education may be left to 
run its own course. Of course a certain amount of agricultural bias 
should be imparted in all rural education. 

Rai Bahadur -Durga Prasad. 
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APPENDIX. 

‘Government Resolution No. 533-D, Ministry of Education, (Agricul¬ 
ture), dated Patna, the I6th February 1926. 

Owing to the failure of several co-operative “ stores ” and the 
unsatisfactory reports received on the working of others, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies was asked to make a special inquiry into the 
-causes of these failures and submit a report to Government. His 
report shows that, while a few urban stores working under special 
■conditions, to which reference will be made below, have proved success¬ 
ful, with one or two exceptions, all the others are in difficulties or 
have'actually collapsed. His conclusions are that stores for the supply 
of necessaries of life in urban areas are not likely to succeed in this 
Province at present, but that similar societies constituted in isolated 
places, where the ordinary system of distribution is not available, may 
do well. He is anxious to encourage organisations for the sale of 
agricultural produce and eventually to develop the supply of some of 
the primary necessities to societies in rural areas, and believes that 
with certain safeguards they will still prove a success, as they have 
done in other countries, fie is also in favour of encouraging the 
development of societies for the supply of raw materials to groups of 
artisans working in their own homes. 

2. These societies for purchase, production and sale may be grouped 
under three heads, so far as Bihar and Orissa is concerned. There 
are urban societies for the supply of goods to consumers, agricultural 
sale and supply societies and industrial sale and supply societies. 
The first named may he called true co-operative stores of the type 
which has proved so highly successful in the United Kingdom and 
other countries. Experience shows that there is very little room for 
them in ordinary circumstances in this Province. Any attempt 
to organise societies of this type is greatly handicapped by lack 
of business knowledge and experience among the officials who 
have to supervise them, the paid staff and the members themselves, 
and by lack of leisure or desire to help among those who might 
supervise them. The result is that absurd mistakes have been made 
under amateur management, and much money has been lost by un¬ 
businesslike methods, lack of supervision and even dishonesty. For 
the actual necessaries of life, it is doubtful whether in the larger towns 
there is very much scope for these societies at all. At any rate, they 
cannot succeed unless their organisers will give up more time to 
supervision and until a better trained staff is available. If further 
experiments are to be made, they will have to be conducted on a small 
scale and with limited capital. In the beginning, societies were 
established with a small paid up capital and were allowed to enjoy 
large credits from central societies. As the liability of the members 
of the stores was limited, there was no security for these advances, 
and the ease with which funds were procurable led the directors of 
the stores into speculation and even worse. If this type of society 
is to develop oh sound lines, the supply of outside capital must be 
very strictly limited and the members must work mainly with their own 
capital, whether in the shape of shares or deposits. The only excep¬ 
tions to the general record of failure are the stores at the Pusa 
Research Institute and the Kanke Mental Hospital, and the Secretariat 
stores in the New Capital. These stores owe their success partly to 
the fact that in many lines they had not to meet competition from 
the private distributor owing to their isolated situation and the 
newness of the settlements, and partly to good management. They, 
in fact, filled a real want and the members thought it worth while to 
take the trouble to look after them. In all the circumstances, 
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Government would be inclined to leave these stores to the gradual, 
process of evolution, were it not that there is a danger that the 
funds of Central Banks, organised primarily for the service of agricul¬ 
tural societies whose share capital and reserve have been provided by 
the members of those societies, may be dissipated by imprudent 
advances to urban stores. For this reason, and because societies of 
this type are likely to develop better if they find capital not too easy 
to obtain, Government consider that, except with the special orders 
of the Registrar, co-operative stores should not be allowed to borrow 
or seek deposits from non-members. Thus, they will as a rule be 
limited to their own share camtal and deposits from members, as in 
the case of ministerial officers’ societies. If permission is given to 
borrow from outside, either in the shape of deposits, loans or cash 
credits, then no society shall be allowed to borrow from this source 
more than the amount of its paid-up share capital or the reserve or 
uncalled liability of the members on their shares, if this is greater, 
while in no case shall the outside borrowings exceed twice the paid-up 
capital, and such debts shall have priority over deposits received 
from members. 

3. The position of agricultural sale and supply societies, i.e,, 
societies for the sale of agricultural produce of their members or the 
supply of articles to persons living in rural areas, is different. In other 
countries, societies for the sale of country produce have proved 
successful, especially in those cases where grain is exported in large 
quantities. They have enabled farmers to' reserve to themselves some 
of the profits which the middleman formerly took and at the same time 
to obtain a better price for their produce by careful grading. Another 
sphere in which societies of this type have been particularly successful 
is in the disposal of dairy produce. Again, great advantages have 
been derived in the purchase of manures and fertilisers which are 
particularly liable to adulteration. In Bihar and Orissa the attempts 
to organise societies of this type have all failed. Here again, the 
failures are due to much the same causes as those of the urban stores,, 
hut the mismanagement has been worse and the speculation even more 
ill-judged. Societies formed mainly with the idea of obtaining better 
prices for the agricultural produce of members and supplying them 
with the necessaries of life have been ruined by reckless attempts to 
deal in articles regarding which the directors and the staff had no 
knowledge or by the purchase of unsuitable articles for sale to the 
members. 

4. One method followed was to make advances to members of 
agricultural societies to the extent of eighty per cent of the value of 
their produce in order to enable them to hold it up to obtain better 
prices, but even this relatively simple operation has failed owing to 
lack of organisation and business ability. Other difficulties which 
have to be faced are the size of the area to be served, the illiteracy 
of the cultivating classes and their inability to grasp the object of the 
societies, with the result that they see no reason why they should be 
loyal to them. The societies for the sale of produce in other countries 
which have proved so successful consist of groups of educated farmers 
who consciously established them in order to obtain benefits, which 
they could easily visualise. A similar society in this country is 
organised by well-meaning amateurs who are not cultivators and have 
no business knowledge or ability. It is imposed from above and not 
built up from beneath and the members have the vaguest idea, of 
what it all means. They are induced to join in the venture by glowing 
promises and are naturally indignant at being called upon to pay up 
their share in the event of failure, all the more because they have 
nothing to do with either the organisation or the management. 

Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad 
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5. The same remarks apply to attempts to supply the agricultural 
population, with the ordinary necessities of life. In special circum 
^stances, such as the disorganisation of the ordinary channels of trade 

during the groat War, salt, kerosene oil, cloth and other articles have 
been supplied to cultivators in other Provinces, with a fair amount of 
success, but here again, amateur management and the size of the 
area to be served created the same difficulties. It is quite impossible 
at this stage to organise stores in each village, and a central organi¬ 
sation to serve a large area like a sub-division, which would tax the 
capacity of the most experienced business man, is obviously certain 
to break down if managed by untrained officials, lawyers and zamindars. 
Further, it is very doubtful whether in ordinary circumstances the 
savings to be effected in either purchase or sale are so great as to make 
the risk worth while. Members of credit societies are now able to 
borrow money for all reasonable purposes at relatively low rates of 
interest, and this should enable them to hold up their produce until, 
the market is favourable, while the possibility of obtaining cash when 
required helps them to purchase the necessities of life on fairly favour¬ 
able terms. Subject to what is said in the concluding paragraph, 
therefore, Government consider that no more societies for the sale of 
ordinary country produce or the supply of necessities of life in rural 
areas should be registered at present. 

6. There is, however, a sphere in which these societies have an 
•essential part to play, simply because there is no other existing 
organisation and no such organisation is likely to come into existence, 
except very slowly, while even then it may be unsatisfactory, as it 
has been in other countries. The Agricultural Department is now 
recommending and providing improved seed or seed of new crops, 
manures, especially artificial fertilisers, improved agricultural imple¬ 
ments and similar articles or commodities. Agricultural sale and supply 
societies are really required in order to organise the supply 
of those articles, which members of societies otherwise could not get 
and of which possibly at present they do not realise the need. The- 
co-operative organisation is, in fact, absolutely essential to the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, if it is to disseminate its discoveries and im¬ 
provements on a large scale. A further step will be to buy up im¬ 
proved crops from the cultivators either for the purpose of seed stores 
or in order to provide a market for a new crop until a general demand 
springs up for it, or to gain the advantage which sale in bulk of a 
better type of produce will bring. Not only should such societies of 
this type be encouraged, but it is the duty of the Registrar and the 
Director of Agriculture to take the initiative in organising them and 
to use them to the greatest possible exfent. In this case, provided 
that no credit is allowed, a large paid-up capital is not necessary, and 
in fact in other countries societies of this type seem usually to operate 
with a very small paid-up capital and with borrowed funds. As 
members of rural societies can always obtain advances from their 
credit societies for this purpose, there is no need to supply seed and 
manures on credit and, provided that no credit is given in any circum¬ 
stances whatever, the working of these societies should be quite simple 
and within the capacity of amateurs. It is desirable, therefore, that 
a proper trained staff shoufcl be provided as soon as possible and it 
will be for the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and the Director 
of Agriculture to arrange for this in consultation. 

7. Industrial sale and supply societies fall roughly into two groups, 
weavers’ stores and artisan supply societies. Weavers’ stores in 
Bihar and Orissa have definitely proved a failure, and the Registrar 
agrees that no further societies of this type should be registered at 
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present. The failure is due partly to the causes mentioned above and in 
particular to amateur management, but partly also to the conser¬ 
vatism and disloyalty of the weavers themselves. Some organisation 
for the supply of fly-shuttles, dobbies, dyes, fine yarns, etc., is required 
by the Director of Industries in those districts in which he is engaged 
in demonstration work, but it seems better for the present that the 
Industries Department should establish stores of its own, with advisory 
committees of weavers where possible, in the hope that in time the 
weavers will begin to realise the situation better, when stores may 
eventually be established on a co-operative basis. 

8. Other industrial societes of this type have proved more success-, 
ful, chiefly because their working is more simple and it is possible 
to maintain a close control over the members who live in a confined 
area. Some of the best of these societies are those among the workers 
in bell-metal. In these eases the society supplies the raw material 
and stores all finished articles prior to. sale, keeping both under lock 
and key in .its own warehouse. Societies of this type are of real 
benefit to the village artisan, who up till now has been practically a 
slave to his dealer. The only danger is one of those which has brought 
about the ruin of weavers’ stores and that is over-production. Hitherto, 
the dealer took care that supply did not out-run demand, and if 
the market was bad the artisan got no employment and had to live 
as best he could. The danger now is that so long as he can obtain 
raw materials he will continue to take them and to turn out finished 
articles regardless of whether they can be sold or not. Provided that 
the societies guard against this danger, they seem to be doing real 
good to the artisan. 

9. In laying down -these instructions, Government do not wish to 
preclude further experiments being made in various directions, but 
if such experiments are made, they should be undertaken very 
cautiously and only in places where the closest supervision from the 
department is possible. The Registrar has already been instructed 
not to organise any society for the utilisation of machinery or tor 
irrigation purposes except with the approval of the Development Isoaid, 
and Government consider it desirable that any further schemes for tne 
establishment of the types of society now barred should also be dis¬ 
cussed by this Board before they are brought into being. 


Oral Evidence. 


66,034. The Chairman'. Rai Bahadur Durga Prasad, you are.Regis¬ 
trar of Co-operative Societies in the Province of Bihar and Orissa . 
Yes. 

66,035. Would you give us, briefly, an account of your training in co¬ 
operative methods ?—I have been Registrar now for the last Sixteen 
months. I also officiated in 1924 for about eight months. 


66,036. Before that you were not in the department ? I was not in 
the department at ail. 

66,037. Apart from those two periods, have you had any intimate 
acquaintance with co-operative matters 1—Yes. I had some intimate 
acquaintance with the subject as Sub-Divfsi on a 1 Officer and Distnc 


Officer. 

66,038. Have you had the advantage of seeing co-operation in any 
other Province ?—-No. 


66,039. Have yon had sufficient time, as yet, to form any firm 
opinion as to the' soundness or the reverse of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in Bihar and Orissa 1 —I think so. 

Rai Bahadur Durga, Prasad. 
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66,040. You do think that you have had an opportunity to form a 
view ?—Yes. 

66,041. To what conclusion have you come 1 — 1 ' r v conclusion is that 
it is financially quite sound. 

66,042. Is it sound in other directions ?—No, I do not think it is as 
. yet sound in other directions. 

66,043. Would you tell the Commission, quite frankly, your views 
on any important points in that respect ?—I mean to say that our co¬ 
operative societies are not genuinely co-operative yet. 

66,044. In what respects ?—I mean, in the higher principles of co¬ 
operation. 

66,045. Would you agree that the vigour of the primary society is the 
foundation upon which the whole co-operative structure must be built \ 
—I entirely agree. 

66,046. Would you agree that if the primary societies are to be, m 
fact, co-operative societies and are to have their maximum beneficial' 
effect upon the rural population, >t is necessary that the members of. 
primary societies should understand the principles of co-operation 1 — 
Yes. 

66,047. Is it your view that members of primary societies in Bihar 
and Orissa, as a whole, have been educated in the principles of co-opera¬ 
tion ?—No, I do not think that they have been properly educated. 

66,048. Are you satisfied with the management of primary societies ? 
Do the societies work well ?—No, I am not satisfied with the manage¬ 
ment of the societies by the managing committees. 

66,049. Are the members of primary societies who are membeis ->f 
the managing commitfees taking any interest in, or any part in, the 
management of the primary societies 1— -No. 

66,050. Do they attend the annual general meeting ?—Yes, they do. 

66,051. In the .matter of loans by the credit societies, are the quali¬ 
fications of the applicant for a loan examined by the committee of 
management of the primary society ?—They are examined at the annual 
general meeting by the committee of management. 

66,052. Are the qualifications examined before, or after, the loan 
has been granted ?—If efore the loan is' granted. 

66,053. Does that mean that the intending borrower has always to 
wait until there has been an annual general meeting before he can 
get a loan?—What we do is this: At the annual general meeting we 
assess his credit and in the year we allow him loans accordingly. 

66,054. Mr. Calvert’. Who are ‘we’?—I mean the committee of 
management. 

66,055. The Chairman : Would you tell us, in a concrete form, how 
this scheme works. Four individual member of the primary society 
goes to the committee of management and says that he wants to borrow 
so much. Let us say that that occurs a week after the annual general 
meeting. Then what happens ?—Then the committee sends the loan 
application to the Central Bank and the Central Bank grants it straight 
away. 

66,056. And the position is reviewed at the next annual general 
meeting of the primary society?—Yes. 

66,057. Where is made the detailed examination of the applicant's 
suitability for this particular loan 1 Is it examined by the primary 
society or by some officer representing the Central Bank?—It is 
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•examined, as I said, al the annual general meeting. 'The question 
to how much loan he ought to get in the particular year is examin 
at the annual general meeting and within the limit fixed he gets 1 
loan from the Central Bank. 

66,058. What period of time elapses, as a general rule, between t] 
application for a loan and the granting of the loan ?—About two week 

66,059. The Central Banks appear, from the information at the di 
posal of the Commission, to have come to occupy a very impcrta; 
place in the structure of co-operation in the Province. Are you satisfu 
with the division of responsibility in money matters between the Ce 
tral Bank and the primary society?—Yes, on the whole I think it 
quite satisfactory. 

66,060. Have any primary societies any reserves ?—Yes, they ha\ 
got plenty of reserves. 

66,061. Individual primaly societies ?—Yes. 

66,062. Where are these reserves held 1 —Fifty per cent of it 
deposited in the Central Bank. 

66,063. You have 6,608 societies with 177,136 members with a workin 
capital of Rs. 1,62,61,536, is that right 1 — Yes, those are the figures fc 
the year 1925-26. 

66,064. Out of that working capital the share capital of the agr 
cultural societies was Rs. 7,35,692, the reserve funds Rs. 16,96,816 an 
the deposits of members Rs. 3,36,618 ?—Yes. 

66,065. So that the total capital provided by your members wa 
under twenty-eight lakhs of rupees or only about seventeen per cent o 
the working capital, is that so?—Yes. 

66,066. Non-members’ deposits represent about two lakhs of rupees 
—Yes. 

66,067. So that, in the main, your Central Banks are dependent fo 
funds upon sources outside the co-operative movement ?—Yes. 

66,068. Your Central Banks, numbering fifty-eight, have a working 
■capital of approximately ono-and-three-quarter crores 1 —Yes. . 

66,069. Can they attract further funds whenever they can usefully 
employ those funds?—Yes, 

66,070. They have no difficulty in attracting money from the public' 
—None whatever. 

66,071, Has there been any propaganda by the department in or del 
to point out to the investing public the attraction of investment in thf 
Central Banks?—There has been no propaganda for that. 

66,072. What section of the public has provided the greater pari 
of these funds in the Central Banks 1 —Government officers have got the 
largest amount of deposits. 

66,073. Officers both on the active and retired lists 1 —Yes. 

66,074. What rate of interest are they receiving 1 —We used to pay 
eight per cent before, and that was the maximum rate; but seven per 
cent is now the maximum rate. 

66,075. You say that there is no difficulty in attracting new money 
at seven per cent. Have you tried to attract new money at six-and'-a- 
half per cent \ —Our deposit rates vary from six to seven per cent. 

66,076. I am only concerned to ascertain whether you have tested 
the possibility of getting your money a little cheaper?—We can get any 
amount of money at six per cent. 

Rai Bahadur Dvrga "Prasad . 
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66,077. Are you still borrowing at seven 1 —We are now bringing it 
down to six per cent. 

66,078. Is there any hope of borrowing below six per cent. ?—Not at 
present. 

66,079. tfou agreed, a moment ago, to the statement that seventeen 
per cent approximately, of the working capital of the movement 
comes from members. Do you regard the high percentage of non¬ 
member capital as a source of possible weakness?—Yes: I do. 

66,080. Could you suggest any means of correcting that disparity?— 
By popularising deposits from members. 

66,081. Do cultivating members take any interest in the movement?— 
Not so far. 

66,082. Has there been steady propaganda towards that direction ? 
—We are carrying on some propaganda. 

66,083. What agency hav e you for carrying on the propaganda %— 
On behalf of the Central Banks we have got the managers and the 
inspecting clerks. 

66,084. Are you, as Registrar, entirely dependent on the Central 
Banks for propaganda ?—Yes, also on the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Federation. 

66,085. Have you no subordinates or agents in the districts who 
can place you in direct touch with the primary societies?—Yes; we 
have got nine Assistant Registrars who are in charge of the nine circles 
into which the Province is divided. 

66,086. Do they come into direct touch with the primary societies 
or do they work through’the Central Banks?—They go and inspect the 
societies. 

66,087. Do not the Central Banks loom much too large in the matter 
of management and surveillance ?—Certainly. 

66,088. I see that the rate of interest charged by primary societies 
to the borrowing members varies more or less in accordance with the 
average rate charged by sovjcars in the district; is that so ?—No; our 
rate is uniform. The rate charged by thp societies to the members is 
almost uniform; it is Rs. 15-10-0 per hundred rupees. 

66,089. In the "Memorandum of Rural Conditions in Bihar, and’ 
Orissa ”* prepared by officers of Government for this Commission, I see 
at the bottom of page 18, the following statement: “ The comparatively 
low rate of interest charged on such loans has undoubtedly had the 
effect of reducing the rates of interest charged by ordinary mahajans 
in areas where societies exist, so that it is possible to take the average 
normal rate of interest in such areas as 24 per cent. The ordinary rate 
charged by societies is lof per cent, but where the local rate of in¬ 
terest is above 25 per cent the societies generally charge 18f per cent.” 
Is that or was your previous statement, correct?—We do charge 18j 
per cent in certain societies in the backward areas. 

66,090. Is this policy, of varying the rate of interest charged by socie¬ 
ties to members borrowing, the result of a desire on the mart of the 
Central Banks to obtain as high a rate of interest as possible for their 
money, or, on the other hand, is it a deliberate policy desiened to\ 
lessen the risks of providing cheap credit to those who are unfamiliar 
with its use ?—It is the latter. 

66,091. Do you think that the time has come to reconsider that 
policy; or do you recommend that it should continue?—I think the 
time has come to reconsider the policy and to reduce the rate of in¬ 
terest. 


*Not reprinted. 
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60,092. What steps are taken, and by whom, to ensure that members 
borrowing for a particular purpose do, in fact, apply the amount of 
the loan to that purpose ?—That is left to the officers of the Central 
Banks, that is to say, the managers. 

66,093. Do the chairmen and committees of primary societies take 
no part in that work 1 —They do take some part in the work; they do 
make enquiries, but we have them tested by the managers of the Cen¬ 
tral Banks. 

66,094. What is the constitution of a normal Central Bank in this 
Province ?—There is a board of directors (generally about twelve to 
fourteen directors) half of whom are drawn from preference share¬ 
holders, and half from the ordinary shareholders, that is to say, the 
primary societies. The ordinary shareholders must be primary socie¬ 
ties. 

66,095. The ordinary shareholders must be primary societies? Is 
that one of your rules ?—Yes. 

66,096. Are any steps taken to endeavour to securo an element of 
representation to small cultivators on the boards of directors ?—The 
ordinary shareholders are cultivators. 

66,097. That does not necessarily follow; anybody may be a mem¬ 
ber of a primary society ?—So far as the, agricultural societies are con¬ 
cerned, the majority of the members are cultivators; there are very few 
landless members. 

66,098. Are you satisfied that the small cultivator has a sufficient 
voice on the board of directors of the Central Bank ?—Yes; quite suffi¬ 
cient. 

66,099. The board members sit as representative shareholders; there 
is no representation of primary societies as such; is that so ?—There is 
representation of primary societies as such; they are the ordinary 
shareholders; each society is an ordinary shareholder. 

66.100. All vour ordinary shares in the Central Banks are held by 
primary societies as such?--Yes. 

66.101. Are any ordinary shares held by individuals?—No. 

66.102. Tbe 83 per cent of your working capital which has been 
supplied from outside the movement is all invested in what form?— 
With the societies. 

66.103. By the Central Banks’—Yes. 

66.104. But is it in the form of preference shares?—No; it is not in 
the form of preference shares. 

66.105. Who holds the preference, shares ?—Individual members of 
the public. 

66.106. Must they be co-operators?—There is no hard and fast, rule 
in that respect. 

66.107. Could you give us (he extent of your ordinary share capital 
and preference share capital ?—I do not think we have got these figures 
in our annual report. 

66.108. Could you let us have these figures* later, if you have not 
got them now ?—Yes. 


* Central Banks. 1 

Preference shares 
paid-up. 

lOrdinary shares 
paid-up. 

Total. 


Bs. 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Provincial Bank . . ; 

20,000 

(Guarantee Shares). 

3,20,000 

3,40,000 

Central Banks and Unions ; 
In Bihar. 

1,83,523 

9,08,874 

10,92,397 

Central Banks and Unions ■ 
in Orissa. 

83,020 

3,03,431 

3,86,451 


Pai Bahadur T)urga Prasad. 
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66.109. Mr. Calvert : What is the amount of each share ?—The pre¬ 
ference share is twenty-five rupees and the ordinary share ten rupees. 

66.110. The society takes one share, or more?—The number of> 
shares the society taker depends on the amount of loan the society 
takes. 

66.111. The Chairman : Could you give us any idea of the extent of 
your preference share holding?—No. 

66.112. Could you give us an indication of the number of persons 
holding preference shares?—Yes; there are 2,574 holders of preference 
shares. 

66.113. Who sits at the head of the Board of Directors ?—A chairman 
is elected. 

66.114. Is he called the Honorary Manager?—He is called the Chair¬ 
man of the Board of Directors. 

66.115. Who is directly under him in the chain of responsibility?—The 
honorary secretary. 

66.116. Who is at the head of the paid permanent staff in the Central 
Bank ?—The honorary secretary of the Central Bank. 

66.117. Who is the highest official in the bank who receives a salary? 
—The manager. 

66.118. Is he a whole time officer?—Yes. 

66.119. What do you say about the calibre, and general fitness for 
their posts, of managers of Central Banks?—Some of them are very 
good, but in the case of quite a number their calibre is very deficient. 

66.120. They are unfit for the posts -which they hold?—Yes. 

66.121. How about their subordinate staffs ?—The subordinate staff 
consists only of inspecting clerks. 

66.122. What do you think about them ?—They are generally suitable 
for the work that they have to do. 

66.123. I do not quite understand the following quotation from page 

8 of your annual report for 1925: “ The bank office is often left to be 

run by low paid bank clerks, the honorary secretary himself not being, 
in most cases, able to devote the necessary amount of time to the super¬ 
vision of the office'’?—That happens in hanks where honorary secre¬ 
taries neglect their duties. 

66.124. Where is the manager?—He is mostly out on tour. He has 
to be out inspecting the societies. 

66.125. He does tour?—Yes. 

66.126. Is he often away from the bank for more than a day?— 

Yes. 

66.127. Is he away for a week 1— Not for a week at a stretch, but for 
two to three days at a stretch. 

66.128. While he is away, the bank is left in complete charge of what 
you call a low paid official ?—Yes. 

66.129. Who brings pressure to bear on members of primary socie¬ 
ties when they are in arrears ?—The inspecting clerks. 

66.130. There again you are dependent entirely on your Central 
Banks ?—Yes. 
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66.131. Your primary societies, as it is, take no part in persuading- 
their members to pay up 1 —They do take some part. 

66.132. The responsibility and the real work fall on the Central 
Bank ?—Yes. 

66.133. And when an unpopular action has to be taken, is it custom¬ 
ary to depend entirely on the Central Bank % —Yes. 

66.134. As regards the staffs of the Central Banks, human nature 
being what it is, there are always regrettable instances in all concerns 
of this nature no doubt. But is it your opinion that cases of embezzle¬ 
ment are more frequent than they should bo 1 Does that give cause 
for anxiety in your office ?—It does not cause any great anxiety. Of 
course, there have been some bad cases of embezzlement in two or 
three Central Banks. 

66.135. But you say on page 11 of your report “A regrettable 
feature of the year war- the cases of embezzlement in the banks by the 
paid employees”?—My own idea is that there should be no embezzle¬ 
ment in this movement, and judged from that point of view, 1 think 
it is regrettable, 

66.136. Are there signs that embezzlement is on the increase 1 —It 
is on the decrease now. 

66.137. To that extent, the position is satisfactory?—Yes. 

66.138. To return to the paid staff, are they efficient in the duty of 
stimulating punctual repayment and payment of interest ?—Yes, they 
are efficient. 

66.139. In the same report you say "I cannot help observing that 
except in a few cases the poor collection is due to the negligence and 
inefficiency of the paid staff”. That, I take it, is the collection of 
arrears ?—Yes, it is the collection of arrears. 

66.140. Will you define your own responsibility vis-a-vis the Central 
Banks ?—My own responsibility, as I take it, is to guide them and to ■ 
advise them. 

66.141. What do you mean by “to guide them” ?—To see that 
they are carrying on their work on proper lines. 

66.142. You told us that there is more than one Central Bank the 
manager of which, in your judgment, is not a fit person to hold his 
position % —Yes. 

66.143. What action on your part is appropriate in a matter of this 
sort ?—I can cancel his license. 

66.144. Have you cancelled any licenses?—Yes. 

66.145. Do you propose to pursue that policy and to continue it 
until the managers are satisfactory?—Yes, and to weed out all the 
bad managers. 

66.146. I think you have been sixteen months in the office ?—Yes. 

66.147. Will you tell us how many licenses of managers you have 
cancelled during the sixteen months 1 —I think about two or three so 
far: we have cancelled the licenses of a good many inspecting clerks. 

66.148. But of only two or three managers Yes. 

66.149. Do you gather, from your observation of the movement, that 
the main interest and concern of boards of directors is to do the best 
they can for their shareholders, or to do the best they can for the 
primary societies and for the advancement of co-operative principles 
in the Province ?—At present, T find that they are concerned with doing 
the best they can for the shareholders. 
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66.150. And that situation exists in the face of an organisation which 
leaves the day-to-day management of the primary society itself very 
much in the hands of the Central Banks ?—It is entirely in the hands 
of the Central Banks, except for the supervision exercised by the 
Assistant Registrars. 

66.151. Is that a satisfactory state of affairs?—No. 

66.152. Do you think ihat the movement as a whole is declining in 
efficiency at present, or is it stationary, or is it improving ?—It is 
stationary. 

66.153. You do not think that there is any evidence of decline at this 
moment ?—No. 

66.154. Is that entirely in harmony with some parts of your report? 
—My remarks in the report refer to two or three banks which are in a 
very bad condition at present, but we hope to reform them. 

66.155. You say in your report “The societies are taking a downward 
course' 1 . Is that to he taken as applying generally to the movement 
in the Province or to particular societies ?—It applies to particular 
societies. I cannot say that it is general. 

66.156. Do you think that the movement is not likely to be restored 
to health and vigour by any other means than that of placing upon 
the primary societies, and upon the members of primary societies, the 
responsibilities which are really theirs 2 Is that the line of policy which 
you are proposing to adopt?—Yes. 

66.157. Would you tell us a little about your Co-operative Federation? 
That is a federation of your Central Banks and societies 1 —Yes. 

66.158. That is the central body of the movement ?—Yes. 

66.159. Are its meetings satisfactorily conducted?—Yes, the meetings 
are satisfactorily conducted. We have a council of the Federation. 

66.160. And an annual general meeting 1— Yes. 

66.161. And then, below that you have meetings of representatives 
from districts?—Yes, representatives .from districts, in divisional fe¬ 
deration boards. 

66.162. On the whole, are yon satisfied with the meetings and the 
way in which the bodies conduct themselves ?—Yes. 

66.163. Is the business carried out in the vernacular in all cases ?— 
No, the business is carried out in English. 

66.164. In English, at the meetings of the Co-operative Federation? 
—In the Co-operative Federation, both in English and Hindi. 

66.165. And in the next stage below that?—In the divisional boards 
also it is the same thing; the business is carried out in English and in 
the vernacular. 

66.166. And in the district?—We have no district organisation. 

66.167. How about your guaranteeing unions 2 Are you satisfied with 
them ?—Generally speaking, they have proved a failure. 

66.168. Since you have been in your present post, have you called 
upon the guaranteeing unions to fulfil their functions ?—We are trying 
now to train secretaries of guaranteeing unions. 

66.169. How do you mean ? Do not these guaranteeing unions already 
exist ?—They exist, but their secretaries are no good and we are train¬ 
ing them, 

66.170. Are the societies effective ?—Generally speaking, they are 
not as effective as we expected they would he. 
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66.171. How many primary societies have been wound, up l —Very 
few, 

66.172. What is your policy in that matter?—I do not believe in 
liquidation. I believe in reconstitution. 

66.173. Unlimited liability is the rule?—Yes. 

66.174. Have you called upon members, in'cases of necessity, to meet 
their obligations under their liability ?—Yes, in some cases it has been, 
necessary. 

66.175. Have you, in the sixteen months of your responsibility, called 
upon any guaranteeing union ?—No. 

66.176. Who acts as liquidator?—Either a good non-official or the 
manager of the Central Bank. 

66.177. Who appoints ?—The Registrar. 

66.178. In every ease?—Yes. 

66.179. Who carries out your audit?—We have Assistant Auditors. 

66.180. On your staff?—Not on the staff of the Registrar. They 
are on the staff of t-hu Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation. That 
was primarily an audit federation. Government gives a subsidy. We 
have a staff of Assistant Auditors to audit the Central Banks and local 
Auditors to audit the societies. 

66.181. Professor Gangtdee : You have a Chief Auditor?—Yes; he is 
entirely a paid Government servant, 

66.18 3. 'The Chairman', Where are the, local auditors?—They arc 
under the co-operative federation. 

66.183. Are they whole time men?—Yes. 

66.184. Do you carry out any test audits ?—They are done by the 
Assistant Auditor and the Assistant Registrar. 

66,185 The Assistant Auditors audit the Central Banks themselves ?— 
Yes. 

66.186. Do you ever have an extraordinary audit of the Central 
Bank ?—No. 

66.187. Is it your view that the grain gala societies may be useful 
in the future ?—-Yes certainly. 

66.188. On page 161 of your evidence I see you are inclined to the 
view that: " the goal of better financing of agricultural operations 
cannot be reached unless the following are provided, (1) rapid extension 
of the movement by employment of adequate staff, so that each village 
may have one society in a measurable distance of time, (2) reduction in 
the rate of interest to borrowers from co-operative societies so that the 
maximum interest does not exceed eight to nine per cent.” Would you 
be inclined to put, even before (1), the restoration or rather the estab¬ 
lishment of the existing primary societies on a sounder footing and the 
education of their members in the principles of co-operation ?—Yes, 
most certainly. 

66.189. Sir Thomas Middleton: In the beginning of your memoran¬ 
dum you suggest a scheme for providing farms for middle class youths. 
Your idea is that they themselves should provide a certain amount 
of capital and that they should be able to borrow a portion of the 
capital from a co-operative society? What proportion of the capital 
would you allow them to borrow 1 —That would depend on the means 
of the farmer. 
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66 . 190 . Do you mean to say that, a farmer with no capital should be 
able to borrow all he needs ?—He may, provided he gives good 
guarantees. 

66.191. You have suggested a capital of Rs. 250 per acre for a twenty 
acre farm; what items of expenditure would this capital cover?—The 
reclaiming of the land, providing irrigation facilities and all other 
necessary items. 

66.192. Livestock, seed?—Yes. 

66.193. Supposing a young man had borrowed the whole of his 
capital, you suggest that after three or four years he might be able 
to repay at the rate of Es. 1,000 per annum ?— Yes. 

66.194. That would leave him a free income of Es. 1,000 for all other 
purposes ?—Yes, provided he reaches the limit of Es. 2,000 after five 
years. 

66.195. This estimate means an average income of Rs. 100 per acre 
on the twenty acres ?—Yes. 

66.196. Is not, that a very optimistic estimate to make for twenty 
acres?—I do not think so. I have mixed farming in mind, that is to 
say, cultivating not only food crops but also commercial crops and 
growing fruits and vegetables. By doing that they will be able easily 
to get Es, 100 per acre. 

66.197. He would be a young man without much experience? —I 
would provide him with some education in an agricultural school. 

66.198. Assuming that he was a rice grower, rice might yield him 
about ninety-five rupees per acre but if he were taking up mixed farm¬ 
ing the average value of the mixed crop would be somewhere in the 
region of fifty or seventy rupees per acre, not one hundred rupees. The 
balance, you think, could be made out of stock?—Sugarcane would be 
a valuable crop. 

66.199. His expenditure in that ease would be heavy?—It would be. 

66.200. How much hired labour would he want?—About three 
labourers. 

66.201. Assuming that he did not take up sugarcane, he would still 
require a considerable amount of hired labour for mixed farming ? — 
Yes. 

66.202. You make the statement that after he had paid off his loan 
to the co-operative society he would have a permanent income of at 
least Rs. 2,000 ?—Yes. 

66.203. But this permanent income must cover all his outgoings? 
It would not be a net income ?—It would not entirely be a net income. 

66.204. He has got to provide for hired labour, replacement of 
bullocks, purchase of seed, etcetera ?—Yes. 

66.205. Mr. Calvert : You take the view that the ordinary primary- 
society could do all the long term credit required ?—Yes. 

66.206. From what source?—From the Provincial Bank through the 
Central Banks. 

66.207. Has a Provincial Bank long term loans ?—Ho. 

66.208. You mention somewhere that you would like to begin with 
clearing off the debts ?—Yes. 

66.209. Could a cultivator clear off his debts in, say, ten or fifteen 
years?—Yes, in ten years. 
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66 .210. Do you think that the Provincial Bank will be justified in 
giving loan for ten years ?—Provided it can raise long term loans. 

66.211. Has it raised long term loans?—No, but most of our deposits 
are almost permanent. 

66.212. Would you propose to raise special deposits for a period 
equal to the period of the loan ?—Provided we can get them. 

66.213. Do you think you can get deposits for ten or fifteen years 
without resorting to debentures ?—I do not think so. 

66.214. You suggest that weaving would improve the economic posi¬ 
tion of the cultivator 1 —Yes, to some extent. 

66.215. Do you know if the professional weavers can find a market 
for all the cloth they are able to produce ?—Not at the present moment 

66.216. Are they a comparatively small proportion of the total popu¬ 
lation ?—Yes, they are a small number. 

66.217. If the small number of professional 'weavers cannot find a 
market for all the cloth they produce, what would be the position if 
the whole population took to weaving cloth ?—I intend that the culti¬ 
vators should weave their own coarse cloth. 

66.218. Who would use the cloth ?—The family members. If they can 
make their own coarse doth in their spare moments, why should they 
not 1 , 

66.219. You have stated that what brought about, the ruin nf +.V>» 
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66,329. You asked for a substantial increase of the superior staff ?. 

Yes. 

66,23(5. You suggest an Inspector for every 500 societies ?—Yes. 

66.231. What qualifications would you require of these inspectors?— 
In order io economise I would be content with Sub-Deputy Collectors. 

66.232. Would they have any special training in economics or bank¬ 
ing ?—They ought to get a special training, but it does not matter if 
they do not have that training. 

66.233. What duties would you give to these Inspectors ?—Inspection, 
of societies. 

66.234. Having got 500 societies, in what period of time would you 
expect the Inspector to get round his 500 societies?—I think he could 
manage 500 in a year. 

66.235. That would be rather a hurried inspection, would it not ?— 
No; if the societies are within a compact area he can manage at the rate- 
of two societies a day. 

66.236. Requiring him to tour 200 days in the year is a pretty heavy 
demand, is it not?—The Registrar himself has to put in more than 200 
days in the year. 

66.237. You regard the official Inspector as essential ?—Yes. 

66.238. Do I take it, then, that the number of honorary organiser*, 
whom you wish to enlist are not forthcoming?—No, they are not forth¬ 
coming. 

66.239. Are your honorary organisers trained in the work?—No. 

66.240. Are they mostly busy professional gentlemen giving their 
spare time?—-Yes; there are also retired officers. 

66.241. But practically you find yourself unable to rely on the 
honorary organiser ?—Yes. 

66.242. You say that it has been laid down that no new societies 
should be registered unless the Assistant Registrar is satisfied that the- 
societies have been carefully organised and bid fair to turn mto genuine 
co-operative institutions. Is that a new idea?—I think so. 

66.243. Those two essentials have not been observed previously ?—That 
is so. 

66.244. You want to have a manager for every 100 to 120 credit 
societies ? What exactly would be his duties ?—To inspect the societies 
and to train members in co-operative principles. 

66.245. Would he train all the members or merely the panchayat 
members ?—He would first confine himself to the panchayat members. 

66.246. And who would train the managers 1 —We are now training 
them at a class which we hold at Sabour. 

66.247. How many months’ class is it?—At present it is for three 
months, but we want to extend the period to six months. 

66.248. Does that reach a very high standard ?—Not yet; it has been 
only two years in existence. 

66.249. Professor Ganrjulee: Who trains them ?—The Assistant Re¬ 
gistrar, the Development Officer of the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative 
Federation and the Chief Auditor. The Registrar also goes and 
delivers lectures. 

66.250. Mr. Calvert : Where exactly does your technical professional 
co-operator come in to teach 1 The Assistant Registrar trains the 
manager, but the Assistant Registrar himself has no qualifications. 
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Where exactly does your expert in rural economics and co-operation 
-came in ?—So far as accountancy and thanking are concerned we have 
got a Chief Auditor, but that is all, , 

66.251. And for the general co-operative principles and their appli¬ 
cation ?—We have to depend only on the Assistant Registrars. 

66.252. What do you regard in this Province as the function of the 
Provincial Bank?—It is a balancing centre. At present it has got 
more money than it can invest in the movement; it is faced with a 
huge surplus. 

. 66,253. What is its object?—That of a balancing centre. 

66)254. Not necessarily a financing centre ?—No. 

66.255. You raise objection to Central Banks raising their own 
deposits and not borrowing from the Provincial Bank ?—Yes, on account 
of the existence of the surplus in the Provincial Bank. 

66.256. Is it any part of their duty to relieve the Provincial Bank 
of its surplus ?—I think so, because it is their bank. 

66.257. I should like to ask you whom do you regard as master in 
this movement and whom the servant ?—I do not understand your 
question. 

66.258. In the co-operative movement, who is the master and who is 
the servant ?—The societies are the master. 

66.259. Who dictates the policy?—The policy at present is dictated 
by the Registrar. 

66.260. Not by the primary societies' members ?—No. 

66.261. I do not quite understand how you can reconcile the primary 
societies being master if the Provincial Bank can dictate to the Central 
Banks as to where they should raise their money from. Which 
is built to help which 1 —Certainly the Central Bank exists to help the 
.societies and the Provincial Bank exists to help the Central Bank. 

66.262. So that, really, the Central Bank need not be hauled over 
the coals for practising self-help in the way of taking deposits ?—They 
have been taking deposits unnecessarily, and also from outside then- 
areas. 

66.263. You also find fault with the Central Bank for accepting too 
many deposits 1 —Yes. 

66.264. And yet you say that this increase of working capital is 
reasonable ?—Not all the Central Banks have been taking unnecessary 
deposits; only some of them have been doing so. 

66.265. Is that practice of taking unnecessary deposits due to a desire 
to finance primary societies, or is it due to the fact that the deposit 
rates of interest are too attractive ?—I think the deposit rates were 
too attractive. 

66.266. Your maximum dividend in Central Banks is twelvfi-and-a- 
half per cent?—Yes. 

66.267. Do most Central Banks pay that 1 —No. 

66.268. Under Section 30 of the Act, the lending could be controlled 
under rules and bye-laws Have not you got rules and bye-laws which 
would serve to prevent Central Banks from accepting too much in the 
way of deposits?—No; but we propose to make rules now. 

66.269. You propose to reduce the surplus in Central Banks by in- 
ireasing the membership of primary societies ?—Yes. 
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66 270 For what purpose does your co-operative movement exist? 
Is it merely to help Central Banks to get rid of their surplus deposits ? 
—Now that we have got the surplus, what are we to do ? 

66.271. Could they not just pay them back again?—Yes, I have been 
advising them strongly to pay back. 

66.272. Do you favour the policy of Central Banks reducing the 
rate of interest?—Yes, I favour that policy. The rate of interest 
everywhere is six. to six-and-a-half per cent, whereas it was eight to 
eight-and- a-half per cent before, while with just a few banks it is 
six to seven. 

66.273. You want the Central Banks to engage in a_ vigorous- 
campaign in increasing membership ?—Yes, we have got a big surplus 
which is due to the policy adopted in the past. 

66.274. You raise a question about its being manifestly unfair that 
the Central Bank should hold what you call foreign deposits and'turn 
away local deposits. Do you think that the Central Banks have any 
duty to non-members?—No, I do not. 

66.275. Then why do you castigate them?—Foreign deposits mean 
deposits from outside the area of their operations. If they can get 
deposits within the area of their operations then why keep these foreign 
deposits ? 

66.276. Is that not a matter for the Central Banks to decide ?—Cer ¬ 
tainly, it is a matter for them to decide; but I am only advising them. 

66.277. Why should the Central Bank distinguish between non-mem¬ 
bers ? Why should a Central Bank take deposits from outside the 
Province ?—They get deposits from Calcutta, and there is no reason, 
why they should take such deposits. 

66.278. But you can check that under Section 30 of the Act by rule. 
Have you framed any rule ?—I have said that we have not framed any 
rule so far; we are going to do so now. 

66.279. You have also advised Central Banks to fix maximum loans 
to individual members of a society ?—Yes. 

66.280. Would you mind telling the Commission again who is master 
and who is servant ?—As I have said the master is the primary society. 

66.281. You propose that the Central Banks should interfere in the 
working of self-governing bodies and dictate as to the amount of loan 
that they should make to individual members, not in the interests of 
members but in the interest of the Central Banks themselves. You say.* 
“ It would take several years to get over the effects of over-financing 
done in the past but in order to stop any further over-financing the 
Central Banks have been advised to fix a maximum for loans to indi¬ 
vidual members of societies and to insist on loans above the maximum 
being approved by them before they are given ” ?—That is to stop the 
issue of very heavy loans; in several cases we detected individual loans' 
to the extent of six, seven or even ten thousand rupees. 

66.282. Why should the _ Central Banks interfere with*the working 
of a primary society ? Is the Central Bank in a position at all to inter¬ 
fere ?—No, it is not, but it can interfere in this way: it can refuse to 
grant loans. 

66.283. Is that not the simple method of getting out of the difficulty, 
provided of course they are able to employ their surplus ?—There is no 
harm in the Central Banks advising the primary societies not to issue 
very heavy individual loans. 

66.284. It is nob a question of advising but of insisting; they will 
have to insist. It is all a question of who is the master and who is the 

♦Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in Bihar and Orissa, 1926. 
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servant inside the movement ?—I consider the societies to be the masters, 
and I want them really to be masters; but they cannot become masters 
unless they are properly trained. 

66.285. In your Central Banks, what is the rule of voting?—Bach 
shareholder has one vote. 

66.286. Preference and ordinary shareholders ?—Yes. 

66.287. In all the Central Banks the voting power rests with the 
society members?—Yes, and they are reducing the rate of interest on 
their borrowings. 

66.288. Do your best class primary societies dispense with every form 
of help from an outsider, official or non-official 1 —Yes. 

66.289. They get along without help from outside ?—Yes. 

66.290. You have, in Bihar and Orissa, amended the Public Demands 
Recovery Act?—Yes. 

66.291. Does that result in the more rapid liquidation of societies?— 
Yes; it helps in the realisation of the dues. 

66.292. It is effective ?—It is very effective. 

66.293. I gather that you have found it desirable to invite Collectors 
to come back, in some cases, as chairmen of Central Banks ?—Yes, in 
some cases I have found it desirable to do so. 

66.294. Speaking still of Central Banks, you say in one place in your 
report “ It is necessary in this area to organise more societies in order 
to put the bank on a proper financial basis ” 1 —Yes. 

66.295. Is it a fair question to ask you, do you promote primary 
societies for the good of their members, or to get Central Banks out of 
difficulties ?—For the good of the members. 

66.296. Is it any function of the primary society to come into exist¬ 
ence merely to save a Central Bank from the difficulties it has got into 
through its own mistakes?—No; but if it can be saved by organising 
good societies, I do not see any objection to it. 

66.297. In the whole movement, whom do you regard as the master 
and whom as the servant?—I have explained it; I regard the society 
as master.- 

66.298. You say that district boards are not helping the educational 
movement to the extent to which you would like them to do ?—Yes. 

66.299. Are the members of district boards drawn from different 
classes than the members of societies?—Yes. 

66.300. There is some lack of sympathy between the two ?—There is 
lack of sympathy between the two, at any rate in the present constitu¬ 
tion of the district boards. 

66.301. i'ou say again: “the control of the Federation over Centra} 
Banks should be more effective and real ” ?—Yes. 

66.302. I am sorry to have to ask you the same question again. Who 
is the servant and who is the master?—This is a federation of all the 
societies. 

66.303. Is the 'Federa 1 -ion governing the Central Banks or are the 
Central Banks governing the Federation 1 —The federation is a body 
consisting of all the co-operative institutions in the, Province, and 
there is no reason why it should not guide and control the societies. 
That is my opinion at any rate. 

66.304. On a small point in connection with your answer to the 
Chairman about the interest levied by primary societies: Have you 
examined the figures to see whether there is any margin of profit in 
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primary societies to permit of a reduction of interest ?—Yes, there- 
is a margin. The margin would not be affected if there is a propor¬ 
tionate reduction. 

66.305. You mean that you would only reduce the interest charged 
by primary societies in the event of the Central Bank lowering its 
rate ?—Yes. 

66.306. Do you accept the law as laid down in paragraph 4 of the 
Co-operative Societies Act that you “ may register societies with the 
object of facilitating the operations of primary societies ” ?—Yes. 

66 ,SO 1 ?. You accept the law that the sole, possible function open to 
a secondary society is to facilitate the operations of primary societies ?— 
Yes. 

66.308. There can be no other object in law ?—No. 

66.309. In your report you give a very interesting account of a series 
of activities of Central Banks in the way of education, public health, 
and so on. Do you think those are the proper functions of Central 
Banks ?—Yes, I think so. 

66.310. You think the Central Banks can in law have those objects?— 
There is nothing in law to bar them. The law does not bar them from 
having these activities. 

66.311. Take the wording of the Act itself. The only object of a 
secondary society must be to facilitate the operations of primary 
societies ?—Yes. But this is facilitating the operations of the primary 
societies, helping them in their social, educational or other affairs. 

66,319. You make a remark that it is for the intelligentsia to assist 
their less educated and ignorant brethren?—Yes. 

66.313. And you rather appeal to them to come and promote their 
moral advancement ?-~Yes. 

66.314. I presume you have mixed a great deal with villagers?—Yes. 

66.315. Can you imagine yourself in a village of cultivators sudden¬ 
ly calling out “ Here come the. intelligentsia to promote our moral 
advancement 1 Can you imagine that as a popular move on the 
part of the intelligentsia ?—Then who is to do this work ? 

66.316. Is moral advancement any object of a co-operative society?— 
Why not 1 

66.317. Is it, I ask you, in law?—I think so. 

66.318. You think it is its object?—Yes. 

66.319. I notice, in the statements, that your primary societies seem 
to be repaying more to their Central Banks than they arc receiving 
in repayments from members. Can yon account for that ?—It is due 
to the accumulation of reserve funds. 

66.320. In a single year?—No; I mean to say the general accumula¬ 
tion of reserves. 

66.321. In the last statement supplied to us, I see they are repaying 
more to the Central Banks than they are receiving from their own 
members. Where does the difference come from?—That is what it is 
due to, to the investment of reserve funds. 

66.322. Your primary societies invest their reserves with the Central 
Banks 1 —Yes, fifty per cent. 

66.323. What is the idea underlying that?—The idea underlying that 
is that they should be separately invested to meet any emergency. 

66.324. That is to say, a society having saved a hundred rupees, puts 
fifty into the Central Bank, and when necessary borrows a hundred 
from the Central Bank?—Yes. 
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66,826. Do you think that is sound policy!—That Is a moot point. 
Some people think it is sound policy. This policy was laid down 
before, and I have not disturbed it so far. I have not got any 
definite views so far on this point. 

66.328. In this Province, if you could get a larger number of edu¬ 
cated gentlemen with public spirit and leisure to devote to the move¬ 
ment, do you think you could make, a great improvement ?-Yes. 

06,327. You have found a considerable number, but the trouble is 
that you cannot find a sufficient number having both leisure and public 
spirit ?- -Yes. 

60.328. T)r. Ilyder: Coming back to the. question of master and 
servant, I ask you whether your primary societies, which in your 
opinion should be masters, arc as a matter of fact in a position to be 
masters by reason of th6ir cohesion, fellow-feeling, organisation, 
business knowledge and moral outlook ?—Some of the societies are in 
such a position, hut speaking generally, I think they are not. 

68.329. That accounts for the fact that sometimes the sorvant becomes 
the master ?--Yos. The servant has to advise the master sometimes. 

66.330. Who is the most important man in your primary society ? 
Is it the secretary?—The secretary and the chairman are both 
important. 

66.331. And, sometimes, instead of working in a true co-operative 
spirit they act in their own selfish interests?—They do. 

66.332. There have been such cases?—Yes. 

66.333. And that accounts for the weakness of the primary societies 2 
—Yes, in oases where such symptoms have developed. 

66.334. As regards the Central Banks, which rise from the position 
of being servants to become masters, wfiat manner of men are there 
on the directorates of the Central Banks? What is thoir occupation? 
—They are. mostly lawyers and zamindars. 

66,336. What is a lawyer out for ? I suggest to you three possibilities. 
Either he wants to get more case work, or he wants to catch votes in a 
particular constituency, say for the district board, or he wants to 
catch votes for the Council. Is that so?—No. He cannot catch any 
votes by becoming a director. I -io not think there is much in that. 

66.336. Perhaps there is not much foundation for this allegation that 
a large amount of credit is granted to the primary societies on account 
of the fact that some of the directors who are interested in the primary 
society turn a blind eye to the intrinsic requirements of such a society ?— 
There is not much foundation for that, so far as this Province is con¬ 
cerned. 

68.337. Has it come to your knowledge from reports received from 
your subordinates that sometimes these secretaries refuse to shew to 
your subordinates their account books ?—Yes; it has come, to my know¬ 
ledge. 

66.338. What remedies would you like to have under law to proceed 
against such behaviour, either on the part of powerful secretaries or 
on the part of directors who turn a blind eye. to irregular loan trans¬ 
actions ?—I think there should be some provision making it penal. 

66.339. You do not require any more powers so far as tills matter 
goes ?—No. 

66.340. Would you be in favour of enlisting the active help of the 
intelligentsia ?—Yes. 
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66.341. Why are you not in favour of a policy of wiping out societies 
■classified as ( d ) and (e) ? Do you not think there would be a danger 
of the gangrene spreading to the whole movement ?—I think it would be 
better to reconstitute the societies because liquidation proceedings have 
a bad effect on the popular mind. For one thing, liquidation proceed¬ 
ings drag on for a long time. 

66.342. Mr. Calvert: Even with your special powers ?—Yes. 

66.343. Dr. Hyder : Why are you not in favour of industrial concerns 
moving out into rural areas 2 What is at the back of your mind ?—I 
think it would disturb the economy of the village as a whole. If the 
whole village can be transformed into an industrial centre, then I have 
no objection. 

66.344. Have you toured in the districts of Palamau and Hazaribagh 
where there are strange customs and practices?—I have been to certain 
villages in these districts. 

66.345. Do you not think it would be a good thing if four masters 
went after one servant instead of four servants going after one master 2 
In fact the system of agricultural employment in these districts is a 
system of slavery. Do you not think that it would improve the lot of 
these people if they took to other avenues of employment 2—Yes, I think 
it would improve their position to some extent. 

66.346. Have you formed any estimate of the total amount of money 
that you would require in order to liquidate the existing debt of the 
societies ?—I think one crore would suffice.- 

66.347. Could you get that one crorc from deposits 2—Not all long¬ 
term deposits. 

66.348. As regards the economics of weaving, is it a fact that the 
Bihar peasant goes about naked or is he clad?—He is partially clad. 

66.349. In what kind of cloth ?—It is mostly foreign. 

66.350. That seems to show that even they have some surplus with 
•which to buy foreign cloth 2 Is that so 1 —Surplus or no surplus, they 
have to clothe themselves to some extent. 

66.351. In case they have no surplus, they have to run into debt on 
that account ?—Yes. 

66.352. Your idea is that if the peasant had a certain amount of 
leisure he could use that to weave some cloth for himself ?—Yes. 

66 .353. The difficulty arises here: Suppose he has a certain amount 
of money, say, three rupees in the whole year. At present he spends 
it in the purchase of cloth. You want him to weave, the cloth for him¬ 
self ?—Yes. 

66 .354. Do you not think he is in a better position to know what to 
do ?—Of course it is for him to decide. 

66.355. How ®o you think you can make this movement popular ?—I 
think it can be made a success if a proper propaganda is carried out. 

66.356. With regard to what you say on page 163 regarding the obs¬ 
tacles to consolidation of holdings how do you propose to get over, by 
legislation, the difficulty of the existence of numerous landlords 2—By 
legislation providing that their wishes may be ignored. 

66.357. They have got some right in the land and that right is a valu¬ 
able right ?—If their rights are not interfered with and if even then 
they oppose, they may be ignored. 

66.358. Would you give them any compensation ?—If they get their 
proper rent, why should they get compensation ? 
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66.359. How will you diminish this huge number 'What I mean is, if 
there were only a few landlords in a village, we could bring them round. 
At present we cannot do so. 

66.360. Is gr/fi-making a spare time industry ?—Not exactly a spare 
time industry. 

66.361. Is not the business carried on from' day to day by the women 
of the house ?—Not only bv the women but also by the men. 

66.362. Is the churning done by the male members?—No, but they 
do the other operations in connection with the making of ghi. 

66.363. Boiling ?—Yes. That is done by the males too. Whoever is 
free does it. 

66.364. The Raja of Parlakimedi: What are the rates of interest 
charged locally by professional moneylenders, and at what rate do they 
collect in kind ?—It is twenty-four per cent now. It used to be more 
before. For grain loans it is fifty per cent. 

66.365. After what period do they insist on the recovery of the rent ?— 
It is difficult to say. It is generally one year. In the case of grain- 
loans, it is repayable at harvest time. 

66.366. What penal clause is enforced ?—There is no penal clause to 
my knowledge except the payment of interest. There are certain money¬ 
lenders who for every loan of Bs. 16-12-0 charge Rs. 25 at the end of a 
year. It means two rupees per month for the first eleven months and- 
three rupees for the last month. In a case of grain loans, it is generally 
fifty per cent. 

66.367. Suppose a person is unable to pay owing to the failure of his 
crop, is any leniency shown ?•—Tn that case no compound interest is 
charged. 

66,363. Is that custom observed by the local people?—I think so. 

66.369. Do you undertake to lend to agriculturists in kind ?—In certain, 
areas we are doing it. For example, in Angul, Sambalpur and other 
places we are doing it. We have got several grain galas also in the 
Santal Parganas. 

66.370. What is your rate 1—We charge twenty-five per cent. 

66.371. What other help do you render to the agriculturists in addi¬ 
tion to making grain available ?—Our men are available to them for the 
introduction of improved methods; we help them in all possible ways; 
cur inspecting clerks and managers do it. 

66.372. Do they know how to do it?—We send them out to some 
farms; they also come into contact with agricultural officers; they come 
to know things and they preach what they know among the society 
members. 

66.373. They help the ryots by supplying manures ?—Yes. We get 
seed and manure from the Agricultural Department and supply them to 
members of our societies. 

66 .374. Have you separate societies which take up this business ?— 
We have not got separate societies but some of the Central Banks have 
seed and manure godowns and they also entertain a staff to distribute 
the seed and the manure 

66.375. What interest does your society take in cattle breeding?—No 
interest at all, I should say. 

66.376. To go back to page 160 : you suggest that agricultural schools 
should be run by men from your societies and from the Agricultural 
Department. Are there any such schools in the Province 1 —There is 
not a single agricultural school in the Province, 
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66.377. What technical subjects would you have in that school ?— 
Practical agriculture. 

66.378. What about agricultural bye-industries ?—I do not quite follow 
you. 

66.379. In those schools, would you also include the teaching of those 
bye-industries which are obtained from agricultural produce ?—Yes, that 
may also be done. 

66.380. On page 164 you comment on the introduction of the Bihar 
and Orissa Village Administration Act of 1892. It is very surprising 
that no effect has been produced in the villages 1 —It cannot be said 
that no effect has been produced. It is being introduced cautiously, 
I am told. Unions are being established gradually. 

66.381. But 1892 is quite a long time off now, is it not ?—I do not 
think it is 1892; that is a mistake. It must be 1922. 

66.382. Sir James MacKenna : On page 162 of your note, you com¬ 
pare the relentless habits of the Punjabi moneylenders with the honesty 
and moderate usuriousness of the local moneylenders, and then on 
the same page you continue to strengthen the position of the local 
moneylender by saying that in his case debt is looked upon as something 
traditional and need not be repaid, while the Punjabi moneylender 
apparently insists on, or demands, repayment. As a co-operator do 
you not think it is right to treat debt as a business proposition or do 
you think that it should be allowed to run on till you get into a state 
of slavery, practically ?—What I mean to say is that the Punjabi money¬ 
lender has succeeded better than the local moneylender in his recove¬ 
ries. 

66.383. Because he is more businesslike ?—Yes, because ho is very 
strong. 

66.384. Would you not like to see business methods established in 

•co-operation in order to get prompt repayment?—-Yes, I would insist 
•on prompt repayment. , _ 

66,386. Professor Gang tiler. \ Do we understand that you have been 
■in charge of this movement for the past sixteen months ?—Yes. 

66.386. Who were your predecessors ?—My immediate predecessor was 
the late Khan Bahadur Mohiuddin Ahmad who was in charge of the 
• department’ for seven-and-a-half years. 

66.387. Who was the Registrar when the movement was first started ?— 
I think it was Mr. (now Sir Laurie) Hammond. 

66.388. Was the present policy shaped by your predecessors ?—■Yes. 

66.389. Have you made any appointments in the Central Banks since 
you came to hold charge of this department, appointments of managers 
and so on 2—The system, of recruitment is that applications are received 
by the Assistant Registrar and selections made with my approval, and 
the selected candidates are sent to Sabour for training. An examination 
is then held and on the results of that examination the successful candi¬ 
dates are given appointments. 

66.390. Were the managers that you are now anxious to weed out 
appointed by your predecessors 1 —Yes. 

66.391. From the point of view of the principles of co-operation, should 
there be any such thing as servant and master in the co-operative move¬ 
ment ?—-There is no such thing as servant and master. 

66.392. Does not the motto ‘Each for all and all for each’ suggests 
that?—Yes, the movement is one as a whole. 
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66.393. On. the board of management of the Central Bank you have 
•epresentatives from the primary societies, have you not 1 ?—Yes. 

66.394. How are they elected ?—They are elected at the annual general 
neeting of the bank- by votes. 

66.395. On the one-man-one-vote principle?—Yes. 

66.396. In answer to Question 5 (a), you say that you have in your 
[old only about three-and-a-half per cent of the^ agricultural families 
rf the Province. Would you like to see an expansion of the movement, 
jr would you like to strengthen your position before you expand, or 
would you proceed simultaneously ?—I would proceed simultaneously. 

66.397. What, in your view, are the chief handicaps to expansion l 
Do you think that illiteracy is one of them?—The provision of an ade¬ 
quately trained staff is the first item. 

66.398. W r ould you consider illiteracy as one of the serious handi¬ 
caps ?—There is no doubt that it is a handicap, but it is not a serious 
handicap to the expansion of the movement. 

66.399. The seed of co-operation fails to germinate on the soil of illite¬ 
racy 1 —Yes. 

66.400. Do you think that bad communications in the rural areas are 
a handicap to the expansion of the movement?—No. 

66.401. Could you give the Commission an idea of the status of a 
member of a society in the village. Has he a status in the village by- 
virtue of his being a member 1 —I think he improves his status by be¬ 
coming a member of the village society. 

66.402. What is the procedure adopted before the formation of a 
primary society ? Do you undertake any preliminary survey of the 
locality in which the society is to be located?—W'e do not make any 
actual survey, but we send out our honorary organiser, or some special 
officer, to preach the gospel of co-operation there, to find out whether 
they actually want a society or not. 

66.403. For how long do you carry on that propaganda before you 
actually register the society?—Three or four visits are paid end that 
is all. 

66.404. And the result of these visits is reported to you as Re¬ 
gistrar 1 —The report is made to the Assistant Registrar who has got 
the powers of a Registrar to register societies. 

66.405. You have divided your primary societies into several classes,. 
i.e„ (a), (b), (c) and so on, and I find that about sixty-eight per cent of 
your societies come under class (e). What is the real standard there 
when you use the word average ?—That is to say neither good nor bad. 

66.406. And five per cent, in your view, are model societies ?—Yes. 

66.407. And fifteen per cent comes under class (b) ?—Yes. 

66.408. May we take it that fifteen plus five, that is, twenty per cent 
of the total number of societies thoroughly understand the responsi¬ 
bility attaching to liability ?—Yes, there can be no doubt about that. 
The first two classes thoroughly understand it. 

66.409. I think you suggested somewhere in your note that Govern¬ 
ment should pay for the auditing of the accounts of primary societies. 
Could you tell us why you make this suggestion ?—Because I consider 
that under the Act this duty is imposed on the Registrar. Under Sec¬ 
tion 17 of the Act the Registrar is required to audit the accounts or 
cause them to be audited. 

66.410. Mr. Calvert : But do not the joint stock banks pay for their 
own audit even under the Act?—Yes, they do. But the contention ot 
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the (Jo-operative federation is that if societies have to pay for the- 
audit, then they should also control the audit staff. 

68.411. Professor Gangulee: Is the Government aware of that point 
which has been raised by the Federation?—! do not know if the Gov¬ 
ernment is aware of it or not, but the fact is that that point was raised 1 
several times. 

66.412. It has been pointed out in the Administration' Report of the 
Bihar and Orissa Government that one way in which improvement may 
be achieved in the case of primary societies is by the organisation of 
more guaranteeing unions ?—Yes. 

66.413. But I understood you to say that you did not believe in 
guaranteeing unions?—I cannot say that I do not believe in them, but 
guaranteeing unions have proved a failure from the way in which they 
have been run. 

66.414. You believe in the organisation ?—Yes, I do. 

86,415 You think that if guaranteeing unions could be made effective,, 
certain improvements might be achieved in the primary societies ?— 
Yes. 

66.416. What percentage of the total number of societies are now 
affiliated to guaranteeing unions?—We have got about 200 guaranteeing 
unions, and if each guaranteeing union may be said to have, on the 
average, about ten societies, then the number would be about 2,000 
societies. 

66.417. Would most of your (a) and ( b) classes be affiliated to 
guaranteeing unions ?—Not necessarily so. 

66,413. In connection with this Federation have you a Development 
Officer appointed by the Federation ?—Yes. 

66.419. Could you tell the Commission whether he is a whole-time' 
man or not ?—Yes, he is. 

66.420. Is he a paid officer of the Federation ?—Yes. 

66.421. What are his normal duties ?—His main duties at present arc- 
to run the Sabour training class, and to edit the Federation Gazette. 
Then he is required to go about in the towns, not in the villages so 
much, in order to enlist the sympathy of the educated classes for the- 
movement. 

66.422. Who appointed this Development Officer?—The council of the 
Bihar and Orissa Federation. 

66.423. Could you tell the Commission what is the relation of this 
Federation (which is essentially a propaganda organisation) with the- 
Agricultural Department?—There is no relation at all. 

66.424. What about their relationship with the Public Health De¬ 
partment 1 —There is none. 

66.425. Does the Federation get any assistance from the departments 
of Public Health, Education, Agriculture, Veterinary?—The Federation 
does not receive any assistance from these departments. 

66,420. Do the co-operative societies receive any assistance from these 
departments?—I may say that these departments carry on their pro¬ 
paganda through the co-operative societies. 

66.427. Is there no point of contact between the Registrar of the 
co-operative movement and these departments ?— There is a relationship) 
between me and the departments. 

66.428. Could you tell the Commission the nature of this relation¬ 
ship?—We help them in the propagation of their improved methods and 

practices. 
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66.429. That is rath or vague; what is the precise manner in which 
you help them?—We carry on propaganda; we advise the societies and 
help the departments in getting things done. 

66.430. Who are your actual agents ?—The managers and the ins¬ 
pecting clerks, who are the paid officers of the Central Banks. 

66.431. It has been pointed out in the Administration Report that 
some of the Central Banks show evident marks of deterioration; one 
of the reasons stated is that they are unable to collect their dues. Is 
that a serious one "Yes, with some banks. 

66.432. It has reference only to some banks. Another reason is in¬ 
ternal dissension. Could you tell the Commission whether there has 
been any case of that kind 1 —In one of the banks two parties had sprung 
up and they were quarrelling between themselves. 

66.433. Two political parties 1 —One of them was a political party. 

66.434. Have you found a similar phenomenon in other banks?—No. 

66.435. That is only a solitary instance ?—Yes. 

66.436. Dr, Hyder ; Local dissensions or political parties ?—One of 
the parties was a political leader; he wanted to capture the bank with 
■a political motive. 

66.437. Professor Gang idee. : It is stated that lack of supervision has 
led to embezzlements by the staff; is that not a serious phenomenon ?— 
That is a serious phenomenon. 

66.438. Would you consider that lack of supervision is one of the 
chief reasons for these symptoms of deterioration ?—Yes. 

66.439. Then, take the loss through over-financing of societies; is that 
a serious one?- I think so. 

66.440. Do you think it desirable that the Central Bank should fix a 
normal credit for each primary society ?—The Central Bank does not 
fix it; the society fixes it. 

66.441. I mean to say, the Central Banks should have a limit?—The 
Central Bank has got to fix its own limit. 

66.442. It is done?—Yes. 

66.443. Then, how does over-financing come in ?—Over-financing was 
done in the past. 

66.444. It is past history. I have not quite followed your answer on 
the question of the arrangement for the disposal of loan applications. 
Could you tell us how you proceed with the disposal of loan applications 
from the societies to the Central Bank ?—The application is made to the 
Central Bank and then, as I understand it, the practice in the Central 
Bank is to call upon the manager to enquire, to look up the proceedings 
of the annual general meeting of that society, and then to report whether 
the amount of loan applied for is within the normal credit or not, and 
whether the loan should be given or not. 

66 .445. What is the longest period for which a loan is granted ?•—At 
present it is three to four years. 

66.446. That is the limit?—Yes. 

66.447. How are the terms of repayment fixed ?—They have to pay in 
annual instalments. 

66.448. If they fail to pay ?—Then the kist is revised. 

66.449. What is the security on which the Central Banks grant loans 
to primary societies?—The unlimited liability of all the members; some¬ 
times they also take collateral security. 
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66.450. Will you express your views on the Usurious Loans Act ?—At 
present there is no limit fixed under the Act; it is left to the courts to 
decide what rate of interest should be paid. That is the Act as it 
stands, is it not jf 

66.451. Yes; is that Act known amongst the people here ?—I do not 
think it is sufficiently known. 

66.452. Is it applied at all in the courts ?—I have no information on 
that point. 

66.453. I do not quite understand what is the main objective you, 
hope to achieve in adult education. Could you tell us ?—To remove- 
illiteracy as much as possible. 

66.454. On the question of your A class societies, do you find 
amongst the members a tendency to go to courts ?—There .is very little 
litigation amongst the members of our societies. We try to stop it, 
and we have succeeded in stopping it. 

66.455. Is that done by propaganda or any other means ?—We come 
to know of it and the manager goes out, collects the members together 
and tries to bring about an amicable settlement.- 

66.456. That is done by arbitration?—Yes. 

66.457. Through the influence of the honorary workers ?—Sometimes 
through the influence of the honorary workers. The directors go out 
and have the matters settled. 

66.458. Are you familiar with the district boards 1 —Yes, to some 1 
extent I am. 

66.459. In answer to Question 4 (c), you tell us: “The want of proper 
roads in the villages is a great handicap and district boards should be 
made to remove it.” Do you think that the district boards will like that 
phrase ‘made to remove it’ 1 —Why not ? For what purpose do they 
exist ? 

66.460. Do you think Government should bring pressure to bear on 
the district boards in this matter ?—I should think so. 

66.461. What is the usual rate of interest charged by the ordinary 
moneylenders —As I have said, in the case of cash loans it is twenty- 
four per cent now : it used to be much more in the past. 

66.462. Do you find any change in the rate of interest as a result of 
the expansion of the co-operative movement 1 —Yes, a great change. 

66.463. Dr. Ryder; Referring to the Hazaribagh and Palamau dis¬ 
tricts, are you aware that cultivators who borrow cattle have to pay 
for hire for one season’s use only, the price of a good bullock ?—I know 
that the rate of interest in those districts is very much higher than in 
ether districts. 

66.464. The activities of your department have not lowered the rate 
of interest there ?—We have not got many societies in those districts. 

66.465. Mr. Kamat : Would it be right to say, on a consideration of 
your replies, that the weakness of the policy of the co-operative move¬ 
ment in this Province has been the multiplication of the Central Banks 
or primary societies without taking the precaution to train men cither 
for staffing the banks and societies, or for doing banking work?—Yes. 

66.466. You are now having a legacy of this policy on your hands; how 
long has the policy been in existence?—For the last ten years. 

66.467. You are now turning over a new leaf and adopting a new policy 
introducing one or two new principles which you have stated?—I hope 
so. 
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66.468. You state that in certain places the rate of interest which 
moneylenders in the village charge is sometimes lower than the rate of 
interest charged by the co-operative societies, and that this hampers 
the growth of societies ?—Yes. 

66.469. How long have you been maintaining a higher rate of interest 
in the societies than the local moneylender’s rate of interest ’—I have 
received various reports from sub-divisional officers and others who 
inspect the societies. I think this state of affairs has been in existence 
now for the last two years. In some of the villages the prevailing rate 
of interest has been reduced and it is now only about ten or twelve per 
cent (not more than twelve per cent), whereas we are still charging 
Rs. 15-10-0. 

66.410. If this has come to your notice could you tell us what steps 
you have taken, or propose to take, to revise the policy?—In some of 
the Central Banks I have already countenanced the reduction of the 
rate of interest. 

66.411. What subsidy are Government giving to the Federation ?—I 
have mentioned in my note the subsidy that the Federation receives for 
auditing. In addition to that the Development Branch gets Rs. 7,500. 

66.472. How much does the Federation expend on propaganda as such ? 
Can you give a rough idea ?—The Development Branch spends annually 
about Rs. 40,000. 

66.473. That is for your department as such ?—Yes. 

66.474. I am speaking of the amount spent by the Federation on pro¬ 
paganda, if any?—This Development Department has been in existence 
only for the last two years, and up till now we have been employing only 
one Development Officer and issuing one English magazine and two 
vernacular magazines (one in Hindi and another in Oriya); we have 
now strengthened the department and we have one Development Officer 
.and five propaganda officers. 

66.475. Can I take it then that two years ago there was no emphasis 
laid in this Province on correct propaganda, educating the public on the 
iright principles of co-operation ?—-Yes, to some extent. 

66.476. You have awakened to the necessity of correct propaganda 
-only within the last two years ?—Yes. 

66.477. Mr. Danby : After granting a- loan to a society, does the 
manager of the bank make any enquiries to ascertain whether the 
money has been used for the purpose for which it was asked ?—■'When 
he goes to the society to inspect, he makes enquiries whether the loan 
has been used for the purpose for which it was taken. Either he en¬ 
quires himself, or the inspecting clerk enquires if he goes out. 

66.478. You told the Chairman that, as a rule, the loans were granted 
within a fortnight of the application ?—Yes. 

66.479. My experience is that, as a rule, it takes two months or longer 
before loans are granted ?—In some cases it may take that time. If it is 
& loan for a heavy amount, and some additional enquiries have been 
-ordered by the working committee of the hoard of directors, then it 
•takes longer. 

66.480. There have been a number of ca.ses, I believe, where members 
of a society have taken a loan from the bank at fifteen per cent, and 
again lent it out themselves at twenty-four per cent ?—I do not know of 

• any cases like that. I have not heard of them. 

66.481. Mr. Calvert : In the previous year’s report, reference is made 
to your distributing home safes. Has that proved successful ? Yes, it 
has met with a certain amount of success. 
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66.482. It is very encouraging 1 —Yes, it is encouraging. 

66.483. Professor Gangulee: In answer to Mr. Kamat you stated that 
-this propaganda work is just two years old, and you also have broken 
new groimd by starting a new society in Khunti. Could you tell the 
Commission what is the nature of that work? Is it village welfare?— 
The Khunti society is a new venture. It undertakes all work of village 
improvement. For instance, they have opened a school, they have 
introduced improved sugarcane and groundnut, and they are doing it bn 
the basis of joint farming, They have built a well, and they have also 
provided a building for the school, I am told that they have now opened 
a recreation club. They have also made their own roads. 

66.484. This work of all-round rural uplift was done on the initiative 
of the villagers themselves?—Yes, with propaganda work on the part 
of the officers of the Khunti bank, particularly the honorary organiser 
of that area, Babu Tara Prasanna Ghose. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. DEVAKI PRASAD SINHA, M.A., M.L.C., Patna. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Introduction. 

The Royal Commission on Agriculture has excited high hopes in 
the minds of those who have found that, in the turmoil of political 
agitation, Government have of late abandoned all interest in agri¬ 
culture which is the chief industry of India. The present unrest 
which is visible on the surface of our society has its roots deep down 
in the economic degeneration of the millions of India’s poor. It is 
a pity that while in the early stages of British administration in 
India, Government considered it necessary to confine its activities 
chiefly to the economic development of - the country, at the present 
moment they are only busy in evolving formulas intended to placate 
and pacify the poiitic&lly-minded section of the population. It has 
also been noticed that, in recent years, the policy of Government 
has been to give protection to all the subsidiary industries of India 
at the cost of the agriculturists who have ultimately to bear the 
burden of all commitments involved in the acceptance of a policy 
of protection. Would it be too much to hope that this Commis¬ 
sion will induce Government to extend its protection to the principal 
industry of Indian agriculture, which is sorely in need of protec¬ 
tion 1 

Question 1.—Research. — (a) The question of research can be 
classified under three heads:— 

(1) Research proper; 

(2) testing and verifying the results of researches in the field; 

and 

(3) propaganda by demonstration and other methods. 

The utility of the last of these functions seems obvious and any¬ 
thing done by the Department of Agriculture in this direction is easi¬ 
ly appreciated and generally recognised. But it is equally obvious 
that research and experiments constitute the basis of propaganda. 
In the domain of agriculture, o 'priori ideas and methods that are 
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theoretically sound have to Lt examined in choir application to the 
varying conditions of weather, soil and habits of the people. In a 
country like ours, unsuccessful demonstration destroys confidence for 
a long time, and even those experiments that have proved successful 
have to be presented in a form sufficiently attractive to dispel sus¬ 
picion and to counteract the force, of superstitious adherence to old and 
accepted ideas 

For the proper organisation of agricultural research, it would be 
necessary for each Province to possess a complete staff bf scientific 
experts and to undertake all the three functions enumerated above. 
But we have to work under great limitations and in the present 
state of financial stringency an ambitious scheme of agricultural 
development is not likely to secure the support, of those who have 
to pay for such schemes. Besides this, the Department of Agriculture 
has in this country been run only as any other department of Gov¬ 
ernment,—with plenty of red-tapism. Men with ideas who have so 
far served in the Department of Agriculture have had very little 
opportunity for displaying their initiative and powers of organisa¬ 
tion; at every stage, they have, been hampered by the inelastic rules 
and circular orders framed by Government. It is for these feasons 
that the Agricultural Committee appointed by the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa in 1921 recommended that the Agricultural College 
at Sabour should be closed. As a member of this committee, I was 
a party to this decision and T think our Province even now is in no 
mood to bear the burden of a full-fledged institution for agricultural 
research. I therefore think that the Provinces should, for the present 
confine their attention mainly to the last two of the functions enu¬ 
merated above, namely, experiment and propaganda. This does not 
mean that research should be totally banned. Research into ques¬ 
tions that arc of purely provincial interest will undoubtedly have 
to be undertaken by the provincial institutions, but the chief insti¬ 
tution or institutions for carrying on research should be run by the 
Government of India. 

In this Province I recommend that we should have seven or eight 
agricultural farms in different divisions, which should form the 
centres of the activities of the Department of Agriculture. These 
farms should concern themselves chiefly with experiments for testing 
the results of research carried on in the institutions maintained by 
the Central Government. In the light of this research and experi¬ 
ment the Provincial Governments should organise widespread pro¬ 
paganda for spreading the results of research and for inducing the 
agricultural population in the country to adopt improved methods 
of agriculture. 

Itesearch into fundamental problems applicable generally to the 
country should be carried on at the institutions maintained by the 
Central Government. These institutions should be on the model of 
the Pusa Research Institute and the ultimate aim should he to 
establish one such institute in every Province in India. My recom¬ 
mendations would mean that institutions for research into agricul¬ 
tural problems should be at the charge of the Central Government, 
while the Provincial Government would be left with the task of sub¬ 
jecting to experiment the results of the research carried on at these 
institutions, and of distributing the knowledge gained in a syste¬ 
matic manner. 

There should be a Central Board of Agriculture for the whole 
country tc co-ordinate and regulate the activities of the Provincial 
Governments. On this board there must be representatives from the 
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'different Provinces of India and the meetings of the board should 
be held in rotation in the different Provinces of the country. The 
board should receive regular grants from Government and, if neces¬ 
sary, the finances of the board should be supplemented by the impo¬ 
sition of a small tax on agricultural products exported from the 
lountry. The finances of the board should be separated from the 
general finances, so that it may be free to organise a programme of 
development. Any balance at the end of the financial year should 
not be allowed to lapse. The provincial boards of agriculture, 
where they exist, should be reorganised in such a way as to include 
a representative from each of the different districts in the Province. 

Veterinary research should be organised in a similar manner and 
should be carried on hand in hand with research into agricultural 
problems. The question of the different forms of disease prevalent 
among the cattle of different districts and the causes thereof should 
be carefully studied. 

Research into the scientific value of indigenous and traditional 
methods of agriculture is necessary only with a view to ascertaining 
if there is any fallacy in them. These indigenous theories and tradi¬ 
tional methods have worked successfully for hundreds of yearB and 
their utility cannot generally be challenged. Even to-day in our 
Province some of the most fundamental rules for the guidance of 
the agriculturists are contained in couplets composed by a poet, 
■called Ghagh, who flourished hundreds of years ago. 

(c) Research in soil chemistry would be very helpful. Different 
kinds and classes of soil should be analysed with a view to finding 
out remedies for improving their fertility. Farms should be organis¬ 
ed like hospitals so that cultivators- can take a clod of earth from 
their fields, get it analysed by experts who would diagnose the 
diseases in the soil and prescribe remedies which cultivators them¬ 
selves may apply and thereby improve the fertility of the soil. 
Among other subjects for research, I recommend the discovery of 
•cheap labour saving devices, easy methods of irrigation, and the 
possibility of improving the ordinary ryot’s existing agricultural 
implements. For this Province in particular I would also suggest 
research into the causes and the means of prevention of the insect pests 
in the Mokameh Tal. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. —The question of agricul¬ 
tural education can be considered under several heads. They can be 
broadly classified into: — 

(a) Education given in agricultural institutions. 

( b ) Agricultural education given in ordinary educational 

institutions. 

( b ) For the rural areas I think agricultural schools would be 
-costly and unpopular. What is necessary is to give an agricultural 
bias to our rural education so that everybody who receives such edu¬ 
cation may know something about agriculture. In India, there is no 
agricultural class or caste; men of all classes have some interest in 
agriculture and it is necessary that everybody should know something 
about it. 

In the rural schools where primary education is given, students 
should be taught the general principles of agriculture. It would be 
both impracticable and unnecessary to maintain either school plots 
or school farms in every primary school; the requirements of these 
institutions can be met by organising field excursions. Students 
should be allowed to see how agricultural operations are carried on. 
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In secondary schools agriculture should be adopted as one of the- 
optional subjects, so that the marks obtained by students in this sub¬ 
ject may be added to make up the total number of marks which deter¬ 
mine his position in the class. As a large number of students from 
the rural areas receive education in secondary schools, this subject 
is bound to prove very attractive. Every secondary school, as far as 
possible, should have a farm attached to it in the same way as there 
is a football ground or gymnasium. The students should be given 
opportunities for an intelligent appreciation of the methods of agri¬ 
culture. They ought to be made to enquire into the why’s and where¬ 
fore’s of agricultural methods. 

I would not recommend an establishment of a special agricul¬ 
tural college, but I do recommend that agriculture should be taught 
as one of the science subjects in some of the principal colleges of the 
Province. 

In this Province, for example, agriculture may be taught as one- 
of the subjects for the I.Sc. and B.Sc. classes in the Patna College, 
and in the colleges at Muzaffarpur, Hazaribagh and Cuttack. These 
colleges should also have farms attached to the agricultural classes 
like laboratories. Students who are found to display special apti¬ 
tude in agriculture should be sent up for post-graduate studies and 
research in one of the institutions maintained by the Government of 
India, such as the college at Pusa, or to a foreign country, like 
America or Denmark. In this way, higher studies in agriculture 
would be encouraged and we should soon have a group of specialists 
in the subject. I, would also recommend that a faculty of Agriculture 
should be established in each of the universities in India. The 
result of these recommendations would be to drag agriculture out of 
the oblivion of pedantic study and to dispel the prevailing notion 
that agriculture is a 1 discredited profession. 

As I have said above, there is no necessity to maintain institu¬ 
tions purely for agricultural education, but the provincial farms 
should undertake the following educational functions: — 

(a) Educating skilled farm-labourers (in this Province known 

as kamdars) who may be sent out to show cultivators 
how to make use of improved methods of cultivation; 

(b) giving short-period courses in agriculture to persons who 

may be desirous of getting into touch with improved 
ideas The men who would receive instruction for this 
purpose would be either zamindars or sons of zamindars 
or agriculturists who may subsequently find employment 
either as managers or assistant managers on agricultural 
estates. Such men should be given certificates in the 
same way as certificates are issued by the St. John’s 
Ambulance Association to persons who have received 
training in ‘first aid’ methods. 

(c) educating demonstrators, propagandists and agricultural 

instructors who may be employed by the Department of 
Agriculture for carrying on its work. 

(v) and (x) The main incentive which induces lads to study 
agriculture at present is to secure employment in the agricultural 
departments. As the number of such posts is very small the incen¬ 
tive consequently becomes weak. One of the most effective methods 
of making agriculture attractive to middle class youths would be to 
make rules that, in the selection of executive officers, Government 
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■should give special preference to students who have studied agricul¬ 
ture. As a matter of fact, executive officers who have to discharge 
the duties of bwtwara officers, communication officers, khas mahal 
-officers, land registration deputy collectors and even sub-divisional 
officers, badly need education in agricultural problems and conditions. 
Hundreds of students who study in colleges are actuated by the 
ambition to secure about a dozen of the executive posts which fall 
vacant every year under Government. If each of these aspirants 
studied agriculture, we would every year have hundreds of students 
learning agriculture in colleges. 

(xii) Adult education in rural tracts can be popularised only 
through evening schools maintained under public supervision for the 
purpose of giving instruction to those who have entered upon agri¬ 
cultural occupations. Such schools must be maintained and run in 
accordance with the plains adopted by the Board of Agriculture from 
time to time. Schools like these, I understand, work very satisfac¬ 
torily ip the United States of America, where they are established 
under the provisions of the Federal Vocational Education Act. 
There is no reason why, with proper organisation and propaganda, 
this kind of school should not succeed in India. 

(xiii) These evening schools should be under the management of 
those district boards which can be induced to finance such schools 
themselves. It is possible that some district boards may require 
special grants fiom Government for this purpose. 

(iv) and (vi) The existing institutions for agricultural education 
are not popular for the reasons stated abovei It is not possible to 
stimulate demand for instruction in purely agricultural schools in 
.rural areas. In India there is no agricultural class or caste; all 
classes have something to do with agriculture. 

Question 3.--Demonstration _ and Propaganda.— (a) and (b). My 
views on this subject are contained in a note which I appended to 
the report of the Agricultural Committee of Bihar and Orissa, in 1921, 
from which I may be permitted to quote an extract : “I desire 

therefore to emphasise the extreme importance of propagating the 
results of experiments in the ryot's field. I do not quite agree with- 
the view expressed at page 3 of the report that there should be a 
net-work of sub-divisional farms. This experiment would be very 
costly and of doubtful utility. The ryots would not, I think, take 
the trouble of visiting farms, whether they are small or big, and 
obtaining practical lessons there. Besides this, occasional visits to 
farms will not be of any great use if they do not. keep themselves 
attached to the farms for days—possibly for months. Even ryots 
diving near a flourishing farm such as that at Kanke have derived 
very little useful knowledge from the farm. On the other hand, 
ryots have been found more and more anxious to see experiments 
carried out in their own fields, and wherever these have been carried 
cut, the results have strikingly stimulated them to carry on culti¬ 
vation on similar lines. The reasons are obvious. They think, and 
rightly too, that Government spends very large amounts in increas¬ 
ing the quantity and improving the quality of a particular crop 
which they cannot possibly afford; they also think that the methods 
adopted by Government are so complicated and. costly that (hey 
cannot possibly be adopted by them. But when in their own fields 
and before their own eyes an improved method of cultivation or 
any improved seed is tried from day to day, and when at the harvest 
they find the outturn doubled, it gives them reason to ponder 
seriously. They calculate the increased cost and find that it is 
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nothing compared with the value of the outturn. They realise there¬ 
after that there is nothing mysterious or complicated in the process 
adopted. _ The phenomenal success of Dahia paddy in the Banka 
sub-division and of groundnut in the Nawada sub-division is due 
to demonstration carried on in the ryot’s field. In the Madhipura 
sub-division there was no farm to demonstrate the Pusa wheat No. 
12 or the Tndramil paddy; both were tried in the ryot’s field and' 
now they have become extremely popular; ryots are preserving the- 
seeds from year to year and spreading them”. 

(c) Propaganda can also be very effectively carried on by means 
of cinemas and pictures especially prepared for the purpose. We get 
general meetings organised in the village bazaars that are held week¬ 
ly in different localities. If on the evenings of such bazaar days 
these pictures are exhibited they will have great effect. Leaflets at 
present are not of much use owing to the prevalence of illiteracy; they 
are distributed to and are of use only to the upper strata of village 
society, people who have a tendency to develop absentee landlordism. 
Posters and charts may be of some use. 

At fairs and exhibitions it is not possible to do much propaganda 
work because people are otherwise occupied; but if agricultural 
fairs and exhibitions can be organised in different parts of a Pro¬ 
vince they will be able to attract some attention. 

Propaganda, in order to be effective, must be carried on by per¬ 
sons who combine a scientific knowledge of the subject with an ap¬ 
preciation of the sentiments of the people among whom they have 
to work and a knowledge of the local conditions. Officers who are 
entrusted with propaganda work must learn to live with the people 
so as to inspire confidence, otherwise their work is not likely to be 
effective; they must endeavour to associate with themselves some 
prominent local people. 

Question 4.— Administration'.— (a) As I have indicated in my 
answer to Question 2, research work should be in charge of the 
Central Government, while the Provincial Government should main¬ 
ly concern themselves with the distribution of knowledge gained 
from research and experiment. This does not, however, mean a 
watertight division of functions; it is merely an indication of the 
way in which responsibility should be distributed. The Government 
of India must also co-ordinate the activities of the various Provin¬ 
cial Governments so that one Province may profit by the lessons of 
the others. , 

( b ) Agriculture being a Transferred Subject, there is at present 
a tendency to limit almost all appointments to men of the Province. 
This narrowmindedness is not conducive to the development of agri¬ 
culture or of any other science. Higher appointments, at any rate, 
should be under the control of a central agricultural board, so that, 
where necessary, men of one Province may be utilised in another. 

(c) The Agricultural and Veterinary services at present are not 
as useful as one would like them to be. The reason is that they 
regard themselves merely as part and parcel of a bureaucracy; they 
must learn to behave like public servants inspired with a genuine 
interest in the development of agriculture. Railways and steamers, 
posts, and telegraphs are performing very useful services; but the 
development of agriculture is considerably hampered by the absence 
of roads in most parts of the country. Tn the Chota Nagpur division 
feme extensive tiacts of land are untouched by roads and in my own- 
district of Palamau some of the good roads are rendered useless in 
certain months of the year for want of bridges. The absence of' 
roads compels agriculturists to depend upon middlemen. 
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Question 5.—Finance. —For the better financing of agricultural 
operations, I would suggest the establishment of agricultural banks 
which would advance money to agriculturists on the security of their 
agricultural _ holdings or their standing crops. These banks, if pro¬ 
perly organised, will prove to be very useful institutions in the 
country and will save poor cultivators from the hands of usurious 
moneylenders and exploiters. At present, crops are sold even before 
they are ready and the agriculturists' interests are mortgaged for 
-several years in advance. 

The Co-operative Department is doing some work, but owing to 
its activities being diffused, the banking business of this department 
is not successfully managed and many co-operative societies have 
had to suffer loss in their transactions. I do not think much of the 
■taccavi loans. 

Question 6. — Agricultural Indebtedness. — ( a ) (i) Different causes 
induce different classes of agriculturists to borrow money. The 
poorer sections, such as agricultural labourers and those who culti¬ 
vate their own soil, are compelled to borrow because their agricul 
tural income is not enough to meet the bare necessities of their 
family. Often they have to resort to the moneylender even for 
meeting the demand for food and clothing as also for the renewal 
of their agricultural operations. To these may be added the ill- 
timed demand of the landlords for rent and dues which they often 
attempt to realise in advance. Among the better classes of agricul¬ 
turists, namely, the big tenants and the zamindars or landlords, 
the chief causes of borrowing are litigation and social ceremonies, 
such as marriages and performance of religious rites. 

There are, however, certain causes of borrowing that are common 
to all classes of agriculturists. Some of these may be mentioned 
shere:— 

(1) Owing to our laws and customs the family of an agricul¬ 
turist is usually a large one and every member of the 
family has to depend upon the slender source of income 
which an agriculturist possesses. 

{2) Our agriculturists, who are generally very conservative, 
are often inspired by very foolish desires to achieve social 
distinction by unnecessary display of grandeur on cer¬ 
tain occasions, without any regard to their financial 
position. 

(3) The income from agriculture is uncertain. The agricul¬ 

turists often count their chickens before they are hatched 
and thus court disappointment and deception. 

(4) Debts once contracted breed more debt and the agricul¬ 

turist thus gets involved in a ring of debt from which he 
finds it difficult to extricate himself. The original debt 
is often inherited from his ancestor. 

(ii) The chief sources of credit for an agriculturist are his capa¬ 
city to labour, his honesty and his timidity, and the assets which he 
may possess, 

(iii) The chief cause which prevents the repayment of a loan is 
the high interest at which it is taken. The pressing need for money 
makes a borrower forget his incapacity to meet the demands of his 
creditor. Even when an agriculturist has sufficient money in hand 
he. is led to spend it in other directions instead of utilising it in re¬ 
paying his debt. 
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(b) I would very strongly recommend the application of the 
Usurious Loans Act and would go so far as to suggest that all 
interest higher than twelve per cent per annum should be disallow¬ 
ed by law. Unless some such drastic measures are taken it will not 
be possible to stop agricultural indebtedness which is the chief cause 
of the economic degeneration of our agricultural population. If, a» 
suggested above, agricultural banks are established and branches 
organised in different parts of the Province, borrowing purely for 
business purposes would be regulated and the unscrupulous usurers 
who, like so many vultures, infest our villages would be virtually 
eliminated. It is not necessary to adopt special measures to deal 
with rural insolvency or to facilitate redemption of mortgage. 

(e) It would be very unwise to restrict or control the right to 
sell, but mortgages may be limited to some extent. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. —I think a good deal 
of fuss is unnecessarily made over the question of fragmentation of 
holdings. To some extent fragmentation is unavoidable and any 
proposal to stop fragmentation by law will mean sweeping changes 
in social customs and laws. I would leave this question to be set¬ 
tled by the operation of economic laws. If some step is taken to- 
reduce the undue pressure of jiopulation upon the land, fragmenta¬ 
tion of holding would be curtailed. Fragmentation is at present an 
inevitable evil and I am afraid that any remedy which laws can en¬ 
force would be worse than the disease. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —The laws relating to irrigation need to' 
be thoroughly overhauled. Irrigation must be taken away from the 
control of the' zamindars and entrusted to the care of an irrigation 
board for different districts, sub-divisions and localities, which may 
be constituted according to a new law which I recommend for the 
purpose. The control of irrigation in the hands of private indivi¬ 
duals is often a weapon for oppression of the poor. I know several 
instances in which zamindars have neglected irrigation with a view 
to wreaking vengeance upon refractory tenants. There are several 
zamindars who would much mther waste their water than allow 
others to profit by it. 

In our Province there exist two laws relating to irrigation. They 
are known as the Bihar and Orissa Minor and Private Irrigation 
Works Acts of i922. But up to this time no work has been carried 
cut under the provisions of these Acts. It is necessary that compre¬ 
hensive legislation on the question of irrigation should be introduced 
sc that irrigation may become a public rather than a private con¬ 
cern ; failing this, we should pass laws enabling the State to enforce 
irrigation schemes where considered necessary in public interest. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. —(e) New and improved fertilisers 
should be popularised through *the agency of the village schools and 
post offices and the propagandists and demonstrators sent out by the 
Agricultural Department. Literature dealing with the subject 
should be widely distributed and special depots for its sale should 
be maintained by each co-operative society in the village. The 
village markets should also be made use of in popularising these 
fertilisers. 

(/) The use of cowdung as fuel can only be discouraged by the 
introduction of coal in the farthest corners of the country. This 
can only be done by a proper development of communications and 
transport; otherwise coal is too expensive a substitute. 

Question 14.— Implements. —Improved agricultural implements are 
at present too costly to be widely adopted. Efforts should be made to 
Induce manufacturers to supply cheap agricultural implements. 
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Arrangements should also be made for the sale of agricultural imple¬ 
ments on the hire-purchase system. Co-operative societies should be- 
induced to keep in stock improved implements that are too costly to- 
be purchased by individual cultivators. These implements may be 
let out on hire to members as well as to non-members when they are- 
required. 

Question 15.—Veterinary.—( a) I think it is unnecessary to main¬ 
tain the Agricultural and Veterinary departments as independent 
bodies. If the Director of Agriculture has control over both, it will' 
be more economical, and the activities of the two departments will be- 
better co-ordinated. 

(6) (i) Yes. 

(ii) No. 

S This is unnecessary. The Provincial Government should have- 
powers to control and scrutinise. 

(c) (i) No. There can be no improvement until the services of 
veterinary surgeons are available freely to all concerned. At present 
the indigenous remedies are resorted to by the villagers, because they 
are cheap and are easily available. 

(ii) No. 

( d ) Legislation would be of no use. Propaganda and persuasion 
would improve the existing conditions. 

( g ) and ( h ) Research should be made into the indigenous .method 
of treating those diseases ; the old method should be supplemented 
rather than discouraged. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry. — (a) Cattle in the major portion 
of this Province are in a very miserable condition and it is very neces¬ 
sary to improve the breeds of livestock. This can be done only with 
the help of influential men of the village, and by the district and the 
local boards; but success in this direction depends upon the existence 
and maintenance of good dairy farms. These farms can only be run 
by co-operative societies. 

( b ) Overstocking of common pastures does exist. It is necessary 
to regulate pasture lands by law. Insufficiency of dry fodder in cer¬ 
tain areas is due to want of arrangement for silage making. 

(c) In my district April, May and June are the months when fodder 
shortage is felt most. 

(d) Maintenance of silos by co-operative societies. 

(e) Landowners cannot be induced to take practical interest unless 
they are forced to do so by law. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (a) In general a culti¬ 
vator is busy on his holding for a period of six to eight months, inter¬ 
spersed with days of idleness. The extent of his employment on bis 
holding depends upon the nature of the soil and the area he holds. 

In the slack season the well-to-do agriculturist is busy attending 
weddings and spends some time in litigation. They often go on pilgri¬ 
mages and visit relations. Those of the poorer class occupy them¬ 
selves in subsidiary industries, such as, the work of palanquin bearers, 
Belling jungle products like fuel, leaves, etc. Some of them migrate 
to towns for domestic service, others go to industrial oentres, rail¬ 
ways, mills, mines, etc., for seasonal work. The jolaha* take to weav¬ 
ing and the blacksmiths ply their own trade. Repairs of houses are 
done mostly during the slack season. The well-to-do agriculturists; 
often spend their time in unhealthy amusements. 
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(b) Subsidiary industries can only be adopted if there is an appre¬ 
ciable increase in the standard of life. Among the subsidiary indus¬ 
tries which can be established with Government aid I would suggest 
dairy farming, the manufacture of matches and splints, and fruit 
growing. 

(c) The chief obstacles are the want of a ready market, difficulty of 
transport and scarcity of capital for investment. To these may be 
added the conservative instincts of our people which prevent them 
from taking to any occupation other than that sanctioned by traditional 
usage. 

(d) Yes. Government should also stimulate and encourage co¬ 
operative societies to start such industries. 

(e) It would not be possible to induee industrial concerns to move 
to rural areas because of transport difficulties and distance from 
markets. There are somo industries, however, which may be estab¬ 
lished in rural areas touched by roads. These are the manufacture of 
?hellac and catechu in Chota Nagpur. 

(/) This is not necessary. There are already enough materials for 
the purpose. 

(р) Transport facilities and organisation of markets. 

(h) Rural clubs and gymnasia would be very useful for this pur¬ 
pose. Occasionally there should be competition in sports and games. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (a) and (c). This is a very 
difficult thing to do. It can only be done by a proper organisation of 
labour unions in rural areas. No effort has so far been made in this 
direction, but I believe if such unions were properly organised they 
would not merely effect an equitable distribution of labour but' would 
also improve the quality of agricultural labour. 

(6) Shortage of agricultural labour is spasmodic in nature. At 
certain periods there is shortage; at other times agricultural labour 
is plentiful. This is due to want of organisation. 

Question 19.— Forests.— (a) Forest lands at present are very badly 
used. All schemes for tho reservation and protection of forests by 
Government are very unpopular and cause great hardship to the poorer 
section of the village. The advantages proceeding from the preserva¬ 
tion of forests arc not realised by our people and will not be realised 
until the reserved and protected forests are managed with tho help 
of local men. Forest guards often find it a profitable source of illegal 
gratification, and schemes for reservation of forests are adopted with¬ 
out any regard to convenience or utility. 

(b) I suggest the afforestation and cultivation of waste lands. At 
present cultivation of grass for fodder is almost unknown in the 
villages. 

(с) This is a very doubtful question and has not as yet been tested 
by practical results. One of the ways of preventing damage from 
floods is tho opening up of passages for tho flow of water through the 
ridges on which railway lines are laid. 

(e) There are plenty of openings for schemes of afforestation in 
Chota Nagpur. 

(/) No. 

Question 20. — Marketing. —For agricultural products I cannot 
say that there is a want of markets, because many products are sold 
in advance. The exporters and their agents have extended their 
Activities far and wide. What is necessary is an organisation of 
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markets on co-operative lines so as to prevent agriculturists from 
being at the mercy of banias and middlemen. The average agriculturist 
is hopelessly ignorant of market price variations. The prospects of 
rise and fall in the supply of commodities produced by Indian agri¬ 
culturists is appreciated better by the firms in Calcutta and New York 
than by the agriculturists themselves. If possible, Government should 
distribute, gratis, information and intelligence regarding market price 
variations. 

Question 21.— Tariffs and Sea Freights. —I am strongly of opinion 
that protective tariffs in the present state of the country adversely 
affect the interests of the cultivator. A rise in price artificially brought 
about in the interest of a few wealthy and influential industrialists is 
no sign of prosperity for a country in which rise in wages is very slow 
indeed. 

Question 22.— Co-operation.— (a) The co-operative movement at 
present benefits only the upper strata of village society. Those in 
charge of co-operative societies avoid the association of the poorer sec¬ 
tions. What is called the bhadralog (well-to-do) class in rural society 
considers it expedient to keep the poorer men in subjugation and to 
prevent them from becoming thrifty or educated. It is the duty of 
Government officers in this department to see that the co-operative 
movement embraces the poorest of the poor. 

( b ) (i) Credit societies are more popular than any other co-operat¬ 
ive societies. They have done some useful work but their success 
depends considerably upon tile business morality of their members. 
Loans are at present given indiscriminately and influential members 
succeed in getting the lion's share. Attempts should be made to dis¬ 
tinguish loans for agricultural purposes from loans for other purposes. 
The former should be encouraged. Societies should also try to induce 
the habit of making payments by cheque as this would prevent un¬ 
necessary transfer of cash. 

(ii) and (iii). 7 would like to see more of these societies in our 
villages. 

(iv) to (viii). These societies are very rare. Attempts should be 
made to popularise them as much as possible and to devote much 
greater attention to them than has been given in the past. 

(ix) I would suggest the establishment of co-operative hospitals and 
co-operative dairies. 

(c) Yes. 

(d) Not much. 

Question 23.— General Education.— («.) The net result of all educa¬ 
tion given at present is to make agriculture a discredited profession. 
Even those young men who have ample opportunities for doing suc¬ 
cessful work in agriculture take to the profession of clerks and migrate 
to towns where they spend a miserable life in the false hope of pass¬ 
ing for respectable citizens. 

Agriculture has been entirely neglected and left in the hands of 
those who are considered too ignorant and lazy to find other occupa¬ 
tions. I know of manv cases in which parents have regretted having 
given education to their children. Many boys after receiving education 
can neither be induced to take to the agricultural profession nor can 
they find anv other employment. 

(h) (i) All education should be given an agricultural bias, and 
agriculture should be given a respectable place in the curricula: The 
studv of agriculture should also be recognised and appreciated by 
Government. 
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(ii) Primary education must immediately be made compulsory in 
rural areas. No improvement is possible without this. 

(iii) Early marriage and the necessity of earning a livelihood. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. — (a) Advertisement and giving 

special facilities. 

( d ) The present system of land tenure prevents owners of agricul¬ 
tural lands from carrying out improvements. Also, cheap methods of 
improvement are not yet known to our agriculturists. 

Question 2d.--.W elfare of Rural Population.—( a) I have two things 
to suggest. Firstly, energetic efforts should be made to improve the 
conditions of life in villages. At present village life seems uninterest¬ 
ing and miserable and the growing tendency to resort to towns and 
cities has proved a great menace to the welfare of our rural popula¬ 
tion. Secondly, I would suggest that the existing pressure on the 
land should be relieved by adopting schemes for colonisation. I would 
respectfully urge this Commission to secure some foreign land which 
should be exclusively reserved for Indians to colonise, so that there 
may not be any fear of a clash of colour. 

(6) Such enquiries may be conducted under the direction of Gov- 
srnment by officers and by amateurs such as college students. Tho 
Chanakya Society in the Patna College has already done useful work 
in this direction and their enquiries should be encouraged by Govern¬ 
ment. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— Very little has been done in this direc¬ 
tion. The recommendations of a committee appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India two years back under the presidentship of Sir 
M. Visvesvar.aya are stil 1 lying in the dust of the Secretariat shelves. 
It is very necessary to collect reliable statistics and disseminate 
information in the form of leaflets and charts. 

In conclusion, I would suggest that the Government of every Pro¬ 
vince should form a development board which would be in touch with 
the activities of the Agricultural, Veterinary and Co-operative depart¬ 
ments and make proposals for improving the economic conditions of 
our rural areas. The rural population is the backbone of our society, 
but no one at present seems to take any interest in the fate of our 
villagers. 


Oral EvMtncs. 

66,486. The Chairman: Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha, you arc a member 
of the Legislative Council in the Province of Bihar and Orissa ?— 
Yes. 

66,486. In reply to Question 1 (a), you say "Men with ideas who 
have so far served in the Department of Agriculture have 
had very little opportunity for displaying their initiative and powers 
of organisation; at every stage, they have been hampered by the 
.inelastic rules and circular orders framed by Government.” Would 
you tell us what you ore thinking of when you say “they have been 
hampered by the inelastic rules and circular orders framed by Gov¬ 
ernment” 1 —What I meant was that the rules which regulate expen¬ 
diture in this department are almost the same as the rules which 
regulate expenditure in other departments, such as Revenue and Excise 
departments. The Agricultural Department, if it has to undertake a 
new project, or even if it has to make a small appointment carrying 
with it a salary of thirty or forty rupees, has to go up to Government, 
according to the rules prescribed for the department. In that way, 
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a lot of time is taken up, and in some cases sanction comes after the 
•opportunity lias passed away. That is why I have used the word “ red¬ 
cap ism.” 

66,437. Another way to meet that difficulty, and at the same time 
to maintain the principle of ministerial and administrative respon¬ 
sibility, would be to have some form of imprest fund, which would 
be available for the immediate payment of small sums. Is that your 
idea ?—That is one of the ways. Another way would be that a respon¬ 
sible body should be entrusted with a certain amount of money for 
expenditure on the department, and that body should be such as to 
inspire confidence in those who ha ; e to pay for it. I have, later on 
in my note, suggested the establishn ent of development boards, which 
would include representatives of >he non-official members of the 
Council. I should think that if ex« nditure is incurred with the sanc¬ 
tion of the deve Jopmerit boar 1 wbl ch would be like executive com¬ 
mittees for the?, e departments an ie3 P°nsibility taken by them would 
meet wih the approval of the Council mucb more easily than otherwise. 

66.488. A development board for "PP^S fnnds to carr y out parti¬ 
cular experiments 'Yes. 

66.489. As I understand your ans wer to Q uestion 1 (®)> what you 
want to do is to devote your agri? ultural farms to tbe function of 
experiments and demonstrating the esults °f experiments on the 
cultivators’ own holdings S—The eeco nd P art of your question is dealt 
with in answer to Question No 2 As for the first part, I have in¬ 
dicated in my answer that keeping b° view tbe P resenfc financial posi¬ 
tion of the Provinces, particularly thi 8 Province > research work should 
be left in the hands of the Central Government and demonstration and 
propaganda should be carried on pr inci P alI y b 7 the Provinces. 

66.490. I had that in my mind. T n oi f thafc you wish that a11 funda¬ 
mental research should be in the haP ds of the Central Government. 
But a certain amount of local experiment is inevitable, for instance, 
to test the suitability of local conditions and s . ods , to particular crops; 
that has to be done in the locality ?—T have indicated m my answer 
that there are three stages through whom work has to pass. There 
is the research stage, the experimenting stage and propaganda; the 
last two will be undertaken by the Provin ces and u rs f ~y fhe Cen¬ 
tral Government. That is an arrangement w hich I have advocated on 
account of the financial difficulties of the Pro vmce ‘ I would very much 
like to see a full-fledged research institute in every Province, but I 
think, under the present financial conditions, 1R an impracticable 
ideal. 

66.491. In answer to Question 4 ( b ), you say: ‘Agriculture being 
a Transferred Subject, there is at present a tendency’ to limit almost 
all appointments to men of the Province. This narro mindedness is 
not conducive to the development of agriculture or of any other science. 
Higher appointments, at any rate, should be under the control of a 
central agricultural board, so that, where necessary, men f one Pro¬ 
vince may be utilised in another.” You see some danger th a t this 
tendency to limit appointments in a Province to persons resident in 
that Province may seriously reduce efficiency 1 ?—I do. 

66.492. It is natural enough for local public opinion to desifO that 
local men should be appointed?—Parochial patriotism demands that, 
but I think that in the interest of research and the advancement of 
the cause of agriculture, it is necessary that we should get the best 
men wherever they are available. 
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66.493. I have not the least doubt you are right, although naturally, 
of two men of equal capacity and qualifications one would prefer one** 
own fellow-provincial ?—Undoubtedly. 

66.494. Your note on finance is quite clear, except where you talk 
about agricultural banks. What type of agricultural banks are you 
thinking of there?—My idea is that there should be one definite institu¬ 
tion where loans would be available to agriculturists. 

66.495. Do you mean long-term loans or short-term loans ?—Mostly 

short-term loans, but in some cases long-term loans. At present what 
happens in our Province is this: Any agriculturist who has to borrow 
money has to depend, in the first ‘ tance, upon private creditors and 1 
usurers, and secondly upon the 1158 ra’* lve Bank; * n ®ome cases he 
gets loans under the Land Impr t ' Ac {^ and he also gets what 
are called taccavi loans. My suej . • „ j g stead of there being 

so many loan institutions we C , * have agricu Itural banks, with 
branches extending to different- tr ; cta from whifh agriculturists 
could borrow money on sufficing geour i t y whenever cA £y require it. 

66.496. Would not an agricultural bank meeting the demand for 

short-term money, season-to-seanon j 0ELn8 a very unnecessary 
competitor to the co-operative credit goc ieties 1 —It would but the co¬ 
operative credit societies, the main aot i v ity of which ait present is 
the granting of loans to persons wbo are need 0 f mo ney could turn 
their activities to other directj ong Other co-operative institutions 
would take the place of the creq it goc i etieB . After all, we want insti¬ 
tutions which can lend money to tbog6 ; n nee d of money at convenient 
rates, without any attempt at usury an(1 if agr i(.„itnral bank B can take 
the place of the co-cperative loan i n 80m e places, it would not 

be regrettable. 

66.497. In answer, to Questim 7, you say that a good deal of fuss 
is unnecessarily made over the question of fragmentation of holdingsr 
Do you distinguish between Tj- agm entati on and sub-division?—1 do 
in my own way. 

66.498. What is the difference, in your mind, between Bub-division 
and fragmentaton ?—Sub-divhon of holdings would take place if tbere- 
is partition between the different proprietors of the holding. Frag¬ 
mentation, according to me, g an economic idea and sub-division would 
probably convey a legal significance. 

60.499. I think perhapl an 

two terms would be thip Sub-division represents the inevitable divid¬ 
ing up of, let us say, asingle plot when two heirs succeed. But when 
two heirs succeed to an inheritance consisting, for example, of two* 
self-contained andieparate unitB or plots, and when each heir insist* 
upon getting the half of each plot then the result is fragmentation?— 
Yes. 

06 , 500 . .Are you thinking of fragmentation in this sense or merely 
of sub-diviswm \—I think that fragmentation is only an advancement 
of the princ,pj c 0 f sub-division. It takes place at a later stage. Frag¬ 
mentation > l3 an economic idea and if you cannot check sub-division I 
find it dfchcult to check fragmentation. The only way in which frag¬ 
mentation can be checked to some extent is by co-operative societies 
and by voluntary efforts. Any attempt to disturb the laws would mean 
not merely disturbing the habits of the people but all the existing 
institutions. 

6^,501. Where the several plots to which two or more heirs are 
sucoeeding are of different agricultural value, it is natural that each- 
heir should have a share of the best as well as a 6hare of the worst f— 
Yes. 
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66,502. I see, from your answer to Question 17 (b), that you think 
;hat any general rise In the standard of living, in other words, in the 
purchasing power and the desire to spend that purchasing power to 
good purpose, would be a condition favouring the growth of local 
industries and subsidiary industries 1 —Yes. 

66.503. Are you thinking of subsidiary industries which, in the main, 
will produce commodities for local consumption 1 —Not merely that. 

If there is a rise in the standard of living, demands will increase and, 
hand in hand with that, there will be the necessity to earn more money. 

It would induce them to take to other occupations. I am thinking 
not merely of the direct, effect of a rise in the standard of living but 
its indirect effect too 

66.504. Turning to your answer to Question 19 (a,), you find that 
there is a great deal of unpopularity attaching to any attempt by Gov¬ 
ernment to extend the restrictions upon grazing in Government 
forests 1 —I find that in my own district of Palamau and the reason 
which I assign to it is that preservation and reservation are carried 
on rather indiscriminately and by officers who have not taken care to 
ascertain the needs of the people and the customs in the locality. I 
am speaking from my experience of my own district. As a matter of 
fact, during my election campaign, one of the questions with which I 
have been approached by my electors in almost all parts of my district 
was the forest question and the grievances arising from preservation 
and reservation of forests. They do realise that preservation and re¬ 
servation of forests are necessary, but what they object to is the 
manner in which they are carried out. 

66.505. I suppose it is inevitable that the cultivators’ outlook should 
be mainly concerned with the immediate future while, from the forestry 
angle, the Forest Officer has to think twenty years ahead ?—That is 
quite true but I think the immediate necessities can also be served 
if the Forest Officers, in consultation with the local people, arrived at 
an arrangement whereby they would give a certain specified area to 
meet the local necessities of the people. In my district, forests are 
the only source of livelihood to the poorest of the poor. They gather 
leaves and wild fruit from the forests and sell them, and it is a matter 
of necessity for all those who own cattle because there is no other 
place where fodder is available. 

66.506. I was interested to note that you think that it might be 
possible to organise co-operative hospitals. Is that a new idea of 
yours or have you had it from others 1 —I have often felt the need of 
hospitals when touring round the villages. Onco I had an attack of 
cholera and with all my efforts, all my resources and all my influence, 
I could get no medical assistance and there I discussed with the men 
whom T met the idea of co-operative hospitals. They seemed to like 
it and since then 1 have thought of it on many occasions. 

66.507. Is there any reason why, in one of the villages in which 
you have strong influence, vou should wot make the experiment? 
Have you consulted the Registrar at all ?—There is no particular 
reason why I should not, but I have not as yet. I think 
that, if steps aTc taken by the Co-operative Department or 
the Department of Public Health to organise these hospitals and 
people are asked to co-operate the experiment will succeed. 

66.508. I seo from your answer to Question 25 (a) that you are 
very anxious that the idea of emigration should receive encourage¬ 
ment, as a means of relieving the pressure of the population on the 
soil?—Yes. I hold strong opinions on that. T feel that unless some 
-other avenues are open to us there will be overcrowding on the land 
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lfc be very difticu.lt for many people to support themselves on 
the land. The pressure on the land is much too great. Unless some 
colonies are reserved for Indians it is not possible to meet the demand. 

66.509. Do you think that a measure of that sort would give lasting 
relief, or do you think the tendency is for the population to increase 
up to the maximum number which the soil is capable of supporting 1 
In other words, do you think that the relief would be permanent or 
temporary?—The relief, to my mind, would not be merely temporary. 
It would operate for some time to come. Of course, no relief is per¬ 
manent when there is a tendency for the population to increase indis¬ 
criminately. We have to find out other forms of relief as occasions 
arise. 

66.510. Do you think there is any hope that the rise in the standard 1 
of living and general education would have the effect of limiting, in 
some degree, the rate of increase in the population ?—Undoubtedly. 
Rise in the standard of living would check the growth of population, 
as would also education. 

66.511. Professor Gangulee: Do you find that the standard of living; 
has considerably increased among the rural population in this Pro¬ 
vince ?—Among the rural population it has increased in the case of that 
class of men who have had contact with cities and towns. 

66.512. Do you find any change in outlook among those people 
whose standard of living has improved ?—Yes, there is a change of 
outlook, but often this change is not well regulated. 

66.513. What do you mean by 1 not well regulated ’ 2—For instance, 
they have a desire to raise their standard of living. Instead of in¬ 
creasing their purchasing power and finding out other sources of 
income, they go and borrow money and live on that. 

66.514. I understand you are the president of the Kisan Sabha. 
Could you tell us what is its organisation and -what it stands for 1 — 
It is an organisation of tenants as distinguished from the organisation' 
of zamindars and landlords. There is an association of landlords for- 
the whole Province, and similarly there is an association for the kisans. 

66.515. When was it formed ?—It was formed before 1920 but I have 
been associated with it since 1921. 

66.516. Is it your view that this organisation is primarily for the 
economic improvement of the ryots or has it got any political bias ?— 
According to my idea, any political movement which is divorced from 
economics is a mere camouflage. The Kisan Sabha primarily exists, 
for the economic development of the peasantry. It has sometimes to 
direct its attention to politics because other organisations, which I do 
not want to name, bring pressure upon the tenants by means of poli¬ 
tical institutions. For instance if the landlords, as a party, organise 
to capture all the seats in the legislature, then we, as members of the 
Kisan Sabha, have to do the same and that is the political part of 
it, if you like to call it political. 

66.517. Would you please tell the Commission what exactly this 
Sabha has been doing towards the economic regeneration of the 
peasantry?—I might cite one instance for your information. In many 
places illegal cess< s and abwabs were realised until lately and, on 
account of the activities of our Sabha, these methods were exposed to 
the tenantry in many places of North Bihar, so that it became no 
longer possible to realise from the tenantry illegal cesses and abwabs 
which were realised before. 

66.518. In the introduction to this note that you have placed before 
the Commission it appears to me that you accuse the Government of 
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evolving formulae intended to placate and pacify the politically- 
minded section of the population i May I know what actually do you 
mean there'!—I mean that Government recently have not given that 
attention to the economic development of the country which they gave 
before. They are busy' in political fights and, as I have said, in 
evolving formula* to placate and pacify political parties. I would 
explain my meaning by giving one or two illustrations. For instance, 
in 1875, when the Bengal Tenancy Act was on the legislative anvil, in 
spite of opposition from popular parties, it was the Government who 
gave the Bengal Tenancy Act to the Province of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa. But after that they have not made any attempt to ameliorate 
the conditions of the peasantry, and even when attempts have been 
made in Councils to introduce tenancy legislation and to bring it into 
conformity with present conditions, Government have always been 
sitting on the fence or have sided with forces that are working against 
the tenants. 

66.519. Fiom page 20 of vour note 1 gather that you are in favour 
of candidates for such services as those occupied by batwarn. officers, 
khan ma-hal officers and so on being recruited from those who have 
had some sort of agricultural training ?—Yes. 

66.520. I think you were one of the signatories to the Report of the 
Bihar and Orissa Agricultural Committee of 1921 ? —Yes. 

66,621. And as a result of the Report of that Committee the Sabour 
Agricultural College was abolished ?—Yes. 

66,522. Could you tell the Commission, please, why you were in¬ 
favour of abolishing the Sabour Agricultural College ?—The reasons for 
the abolition of the college are contained in a note which was submitted 
by Babu Ganesh Datta Singh who was then a member of the Legis¬ 
lative Council but is now the Minister in charge of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment in this Province. This note -was circulated before the Agricul 
tural Committee met. If you will permit me, I shall red'd the first 
few lines of his note, which will give you an idea as to the reasons 
that impelled us to recommend the abolition of the Sabour institution. 
There is one further reason which I would like to add after I have 
finished the quotation: 

“(1) The provincial research institutions are not at all necessary 
for the following reasons :— (i) There is a first class Imperial institu¬ 
tion at Pusa in this Province, which is doing research work in all agri¬ 
cultural matters. The Province can very well utilise the result of 
its experiments without spending anything. Its location in the Pro¬ 
vince is a matter of special advantage, (b) There are research institu¬ 
tions in other Provinces, which are making important experiments in 
various matters and directions which are published from time to time 
in agricultural journals. This Province can very well profit by those 
experiments. ( e ) The provincial institutions have not done anything 
till now and they have not any special ground to urge in support of 
their existence.” 

The last of these three reasons was in fact the most important, 
and even some of us who were anxious to retain that institution' 
provided its utility to the Province was increased, were informed by 
the.experts of that department that its utility could not be increased 
until the expenditure on this institution was multiplied, say, eight or 
ten times. That, of course, was beyond the financial resources of this 
Province. 



66.523. The present position, I take it, is that the educational sec¬ 
tion of Sabour has been, closed but the research or scientific section 
is still working? —Yes. 

66.524. But when you made your recommendations you wanted to 
abolish both?—Yes. 

66.525. Do you think the situation to day is such that you are in a 
position to re-establish the institution 1 —I do not think that at present 
we can decide to re-establish the institution because that institution 
had made itself so thoroughly unpopular that unless some better work 
is shown by the Agricultural Department, and unless their activities 
in the direction of propaganda is better appreciated, any attempt to 
re-establish the institution would not succeed ; that is why I recom¬ 
mended that instead of an agricultural institution of the type that 
was established at Sabour we should have agriculture taught in some 
of the colleges as one of the subjects of science and that a Faculty 
in Agriculture should be established in this University. 

66.526. Mr. Calvert. On page 199 of your note you say that the 
indigenous methods have worked successfully for hundreds of years 
and their utility generally cannot be challenged. On page 197 you 
speak of the economic degeneration of the village. Do you not think 
that the economic degeneration has something to do with the tradi¬ 
tional methods of agriculture ?—The traditional methods of agriculture 
have been useful so far as they go, but they need to be supplemented 
by improved methods. What I mean to say is that there does not 
seem to be any very great fallacy in traditional methods. They have 
been of very great use in the past and they are working as successfully 
as it is possible for them to work, but we want a development of the 
traditional methods so that modern ideas may be utilised by the 
people who have been following such traditional methods. 

66.527. Dr. Ryder : On page 197 of your note you ask us to in¬ 
duce the Government to extend its protection to the principal industry 

of India, which is agriculture, and which, as you say, is sorely in need 
of protection. May we know what kind of protection is it really that 
you want ?—I have used the expression ‘ protection ’ in the latter part 
of the sentence really in a figurative sense, but I was referring there 
to the protection given to the other industries at the cost of the poor 
agriculturists. I feel that, on account of this protection which has 
been given to the other industries, agriculturists have had to suffer 
some loss and they have not been compensated by any benefits given 
in other ways by Government. 

66.528. Somewhere, you seem to elaborate the plan of putting 
small tax on exports. That surely would not be a benefit to the agricul¬ 
turists, would it?—There are two things which I should like to say 
in answer to that: firstly, a tax which may not benefit the agriculturist 
who is interested in the export trade would certainly benefit the masses; 
and, secondly, in respect of those agricultural products in which we 
have almost a monopoly, a small export duty would not affect trade. 

66.529. I presume it is known to you that there are a few things in 
which we have a monopoly and that it is all a question of prices, 
because if we add small bits here and there to the monopoly it adds 
to the cost of the people elsewhere ?—These are things which would 
have to be worked out, but even admitting that the agriculturists who 
have something to do with export trade will be affected, I think that 
would do good to the country because it would lower the prices. The 
reduction in the price of certain agricultural products may injure some, 
but at the same time it is bound to benefit others. For instance, 
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wheat in the Punjab was selling at famine prices and an increase in. 
the rupply of wheat internally would reduce the price of that commodity, 
which would naturally be conducive to the best interest of the people- 
as a whole. 

66.530. But it would not bo to the advantage of the agriculturist 
who is out to make a living and who wants to obtain more rupees for 
his produce ?--As I say, if he is injured in one way, he will be benefited, 
in another. 

66.531. You say somewhere in your note that the present system 
of land tenure prevents holders of agricultural land from carrying out 
improvements. Is there anything in the Bengal Tenancy Act of .1875. 
which prevents a landlord, if he has registered his improvement in a. 
court, from asking that court to enhance the rent 1—What I meant 
was really the tenants of agricultural land. It is impossible for Buch 
tenants to carry out any improvements if the landlord is bent upon, 
obstruction. 

66,632. Do you think you could have match manufacture as a cottage 
industry 1—I am afraid I cannot answer that question offhand. 

66,533. fiabu A. P. Varma : I have just one question about the Usuri-. 
ous Loans Act. You would bring down tho interest to twelve per cent.! 
Do you think that there will be people ready to advance money on,', 
anything less than twelve per cent 1 —The exact figure would be deter- 
mined by various considerations. I have given the figure as a basis, 
for discussion, but I very strongly believe that, until the maxi¬ 
mum limit of interest is imposed the present Usurious Loans Act will 
be rendered entirely nugatory. This Act was passed in 1918 and, so 
far as I am aware, very little relief has been brought by it to anybody 
in the Province. 

66.634. I suppose you know that the Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, in his evidence before this Commission a short while ago, 
mentioned that the rate of interest that they take is Rs. 15-10-0. In 
this case ns well, the figure is low ?—As I said before, the rate of 
interest may be slightly higher than twelve per cent if it is so decided. 
But what I am most concerned about is that the maximum limit of 
interest, which ought to be allowed should be fixed by Statute just 
as has been done in Europe and America. 

66.635. You said that to stop fragmentation by law would involve 
changes in social customs and in law; I cannot speak much about law, 
but may I know what social customs would be interfered with ?—By 
social customs I mean customs that are preliminary to taking any legal' 
action, for instance, partition, 

66.536. Partition could be plot by plot?—But if there is only one plot 
and two sons have an interest in that plot they may want to sub¬ 
divide it. I know of a case in which two brothers owned, between 
them, a hatha and a half and partition was sought for by both. 

But these are really solitary instances. It is not the rule but 
rather the exception. 

66.537. You say“I know of several instances in which zemindars 
have neglected irrigation with a view to wreaking vengeanee upon 
refractory tenants." When you make that statement, have you in 
your mind your own district or the whole of the Province ?—I know 
of one case in my own district and one or two cases in the Gaya 
district. 

68,638. Can you relate tho instances?—When tho settlement opera¬ 
tions were going on in my district one zamindar (whom I do not like to- 
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iiame) found that his tenants wanted commutation of the rents paid 
to him, and they succeeded in getting that by application to the 
.Settlement Officer, Then for three consecutive years he cut open the 
bunds and did not allow any cultivation in the zamindari. That 
xamindar had a large store of grain, and therefore he did not suffer. 
He did that in the hope that ultimately he would be able to make up 
for the loss he had suffered at the settlement. 

66.539. He did suffer loss?—He suffered immediate loss. 

66.540. I hope there are not many such instances. Do you think 
the people are inclined at present to spend anything for fuel ? Their 
tendency is to use cow-dung for fuel and not to buy fuel for cash. 
Do you think they will be prepared to spend anything on coal?—That 
will depend upon the extension of transport facilities. If coal is 
available at a cheap rate, they will buy coal. 

66.541. Even then a price will have to be paid ?—In some parts the 
cow-dung is not sufficient. 

66.542. But there is the shisham tree. In Muzaffarpur they lop off 
its branches and use that as fuel ?—That, so far as I am aware, is not 
allowed in reserved forests. 

66.543. Would they be prepared to pay anything at all for their 
fuel ?—I think in some parts of Chota Nagpur they would. As a 
matter of fact, they are paying in some parts at present. 

66,644. Professor Gangulee: Would you tell the Commission whether 
the public men of the Province realise the need of compulsory free 
primary education in rural areas ?—-So far as I can gauge, they do. 

66.545. You should be able to gauge, as you are a member of the 
Council ?—I believe they do realise the need of primary education. 

66.546. Where is the bitch then ?—The difficulty is that some people 
do not like to pay for it. As a matter of fact, I have myself asked 
for sanction to introduce a bill to make primary education compulsory 
in rural areas, and I have proposed a cess of one anna in the rupee 
to raise funds for that purpose. 

66.547. The Chairman'. What sort of cess; raised on what?—A cess 
upon income. While I find that that part of my proposal which makes 
education compulsory is welcomed, the people are very suspicious of 
the other part which relates to taxation. 

66.548. Professor Cangulee : You suggest one anna on income, or 
■on land ?—One anna on the amount on which the road cess is realised. 

66.549. You follow the principle laid down in the proposed Act in 
Bengal ?—Yes. 

66.550. You think your public spirited men would oppose such a 
proposal 1 —I am not quite sure of that. There are some people who 
perhaps would not like to pay, or rather would not like to face their 
constituency with a taxation proposal. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned till 10 a.m, on Wednesday , the 28rd 
'November, 1927. 


Mr. Devaki Prasad Sinha. 
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Wednesday, November 23rd, 1927. 

PATNA. 

Present : 

The Marquess ov Linlithgow, D.L. (Chairman). 

Sir Henry Staveley Lawrence, j Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
K.C.S.I., I.C.S. | pati Narayana Deo of Parlaki- 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., medi. 

C.B. i Professor N. Gangulee. 

Sir James MaoKenna, Kt., C.I.E., [ Dj. l. Ki Hydkr. 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. i Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

BabuA D H B VARMA. ] Members). 

Mr.' F. W.^ D sSrra C S ] (Jotnt Secretarie *)- 

Mr. W. B. HEYCOCK, I.C.S., Commissioner, Patna Division. 

R spites to the Questionnaire. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education. —I had some experience of 
the system of agricultural education in force at the Sabour Agricultural- 
College when T was Director of Agriculture in 1911. This college has 
since been closed. It is with reference to the agricultural education 
given at this college that my answers are framed. I am not conversant 
with any form of agricultural education at present given at any other 
institution in' this Province. The Sabour College failed to attract a 
sufficient number of students for its full three years’ course. Short 
courses were started, as an alternative measure, for actual cultivators 1 
but these courses did not prove very popular. The college was closed 
after the Reforms because, I suppose, it failed to attract students. It 
would, perhaps, have been better to ascertain why the college did not 
attract students and to overcome tins difficulty than to close the college 
and abandon all hope of making it a success. 

(v) Lads study agriculture mainly in the hope of finding employment. 
The difficulty in this Province is that there is little or no opening for 
trained agriculturists outside the Agricultural Department itself. This 
was the reason why the Sabour College did not attract students. After 
taking their diploma there was no career open to them except in the 
department itself and the department itself could then absorb only very 
few. 

It might be asked why zamindars’ sons did not come to the college 
and why zamindarB do not employ trained agriculturists. The reason 
is to be found in the system of land tenure. The permanent settlement 
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’is in force throughout the greater part of this Province. Zamindars 
are primarily rent collectors, They do not farm or cultivate their 
private lands themselves. Their custom is to give out their private 
‘lands on a share system or allow their servants to cultivate them Much 
could be done if zamindars could be induced to cultivate their own 
private lands by hired labour and to take an interest in farming. If 
they did this they would study agriculture themselves and would employ 
trained agriculturists. There is little prospect at present of the big 
zamindars taking a practical interest in farming. 

(vi) The Sabour College has been closed. When it was ooen, as 
far as I remember, students did not come from the agricultural classes 
but from the professional classes, who at first expected the college to 
prove another avenue for employment. 

For the short term course the pupils were drawn entirely frc-m the 
agricultural classes. Actual cultivators were given a short course of 
training. 

(ix) There was no career open for the students at Sabour College 
except in the department itself. This was the main reason why the 
college did not attract students. 

(x) Middle class youths will not take up an agricultural career, even 
if Sabour College is re-opened, unless there are reasonable prospects of 
■employment after they have taken their diploma. 

There is no opening for them in Khas Mahal or Court of Wards 
estates, because in these estates the pi’oprietor is really a rent collector 
and does not farm or cultivate his private lands by hired labour. 

If zamindars, as I have said above, were to take an interest in farm¬ 
ing and cultivate their own private lands themselves, there would auto¬ 
matically be an opening for trained agriculturists and the college at 
Sabour, jf re-opened, would immediately be filled. I can imagine 
nothing more calculated to improve agriculture than for the landlord 
himself to cultivate on improved lines his own private lands. The 
tenantry would naturally follow his example. 

As matters stand landlords are little likely to cultivate themselves 
but will continue, as at present, to collect their dues from the tenants 
and be satisfied with that. It is far more profitable to them and means 
less labour. In Champaran, with indigo and sugar, it always was the 
tenant who cultivated and the factory who purchased the crops. Direct 
cultivation by the landlord is more or less unknown in this Province. 
This is the main reason why agriculture does not offer openings to middle 
class youths. 

(xii) In rural tracts the actual cultivators can be taught _ much by 
short courses on the agricultural -farms provided that there is a farm 
manager competent and with time to spare to teach them. Practical 
training of this nature would be useful. 

I am doubtful whether nature study or elementary instruction on 
school plots and school farms is of much use. in rural tracts among 
children who from very early years, have practical experience on their 
■own fields helping their parents. I would prefer to teach the parents' 
as suggested above. The children will then learn from their parents. 

School plots and school farms would be useful in town areas where 
middle class children are probably more or less unacquainted with 
practical agriculture. But it is no use interesting this class of boy unless 
a college is opened and a career is possible to the student in agriculture. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaoanda. — (a) Local demonstra¬ 
tions have proved the best way of spreading improved varieties and 
■manures. The important thing is to prove to the cultivator that an 

Mr. IK. B. Hey cock. 



improved variety, a new crop, etc., are a success, under condition® 
under which he can grow them himself. If this is done and he is once 
convinced, he will readily adopt the improvement. The idea is to open 
as many small demonstration farms as possible and to use these farms 
as the base from which to demonstrate the various improvements. It 
is necessary to bring improvements to the dcor of the cultivator and to 
keep in touch with the cultivator. This small demonstration farms do. 
Very great care should be taken not to push an improvement until it 
is fully demonstrated to be a success and to be a success under local 
conditions. 

(6) One of the best ways to make effective field demonstration is to 
persuade a cultivator to allow it to be done on his own land under 
ordinary conditions. The criticism is often made that what can be 
done on a farm on expensive lines cannot be done on economical lines 
locally. 

The cultivator wants to be convinced of two things, that the variety— 
say wheat—is a better variety and that it is a paying proposition to 
grew it, having regard both to the outturn and value of the crop and 
the cost of growing it. 

This is the reason why a local demonstration under local conditions 
carries far more weight than a demonstration on a demonstration farm. 

(c) My experience is that cultivators will always adopt expert advice, 
if they are once convinced of its value. The real difficulty is to con¬ 
vince them. They look at innovations with suspicion and think there 
is a catch somewhere. Generally they think that the increased cost of 
cultivation will eat up any profits that an increased yield will give. Once 
convinced, however, they are quite ready to accept expert advice. 

( d ) There have been some striking instances of success. For instance, 

(a) Dahi'i paddy. This particular paddy was isolated at Sabour and 
is cultivated now over a large area. 

(b) Sugarcane .—Seedling canes bred at Coimbatore have proved a 
great success, e.g., Co. 213 which is largely grown in North Bihar. 

(c) Groundnut.— The introduction of this crop in Chota Nagpur has 
proved a great success. 

Another variety of groundnut has proved very valuable on sandy 
lands, where other crops will not grow. 

I do not know of any demonstration or propaganda work which has 
been pushed and failed. 

Question 4. —A dm ini strati on. - -(e) (i) The Agricultural and Veteri¬ 
nary Services.—The expansion of the 'Agricultural Department has, I 
think, been too slow. In some, respects, too, the policy adopted by 
the department seems to me to be retrograde. I refer in particular to 
the closing of the Sabour College and to the failure to fill the posts of 
Botanist and Chemist. 

In addition to the principal farms, where experimental work should 
be carried on, there should be a large increase in the number of demons¬ 
tration farms. This means a large increase in staff. No real progress 
can be expected unless the staff is increased. This is one of the reasons 
why it was a pity to close the Sabour College. For some years the 
department itself could have absorbed all the promising students, if a 
real effort had been made to extend the activities of the department. 
The department should be interested not only in introducing improved 
varieties but with the assistance of the co-operative societies should 
interest itself in helping agriculturists to market their produce. 
Marketing the crops is most important and agriculturists can receive 
much help in this way. 
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Expansion of the Veterinary Department has also been too slow. 
But an attempt is being made to accelerate progress; a veterinary college 
is being built at Patna, a large cattle-breeding farm is also being 
established at Patna, and it is proposed to establish another one at 
•Cuttack. 

Work on the improvement of cattle-breeding is still in an experi¬ 
mental stage and progress must necessarily be very slow with the 
limited staff at present employed. Expansion of the department is 
necessary. 

Question 5.— Finance. —(a)-The best way of financing agricultural 
.operations is through the agency of co-operative societies. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department should work in close touch with the Registrar of 
Co operative Societies. The village societies should not only be able 
to finance agriculturists but should be able to help them to market 
their produce. One thing is essential for success. There must be 
adequate supervision and control of the co-operative societies. 
There have been signs of deterioration in recent , years among 
co-operative societies. Lack of supervision has in cases led to embezzle¬ 
ment by the staff. I emphasise this point, because if the societies 
themselves are not financially sound or if there are not sufficient safe¬ 
guards against embezzlement, the whole movement will be discredited 
and agriculturists will fight shy of these societies. With adequate super¬ 
vision and the growth of healthy societies, there is every prospect of 
financing agricultural ventures adequately. 

Question 6.—Agricuetural Indebtedness. — (a) (i) Agriculturists 
get into debt mainly through borrowing to meet marriage and funeral 
expenses and other expenses connected with social ceremonies. The 
joint family system is also largely responsible for indebtedness. A 
family may be for generations in debt. 

(ii) The mahajan is the main source of credit. Where co-operative 
societies have been established and are successful, the mahajan is 
eliminated and the society takes his place. But there are many cases 

-where members of a co-operative society still go to the mahajan 
particularly in urban areas. 

(iii) Once a loan has been taken it is very difficult to clear it off. 
The rate of interest is high. The creditor prefers to keep the loan alive 
and add the interest which falls due to the loan. By means of the loan 
the creditor controls the debtor and creates a lien on the crop. The 
crop in fact is more or less earmarked as security for the loan. It often 
comes to this, that the debtor cultivates his land more or less for the 
mahajan who keeps him going as long as he is faithful and does not try 
and go elsewhere for a loan and so disturb the creditor’s security. The 
amount of loan taken is generally such that the debtor can never 
hope to repay it together with the high interest charges which accrue. 

(b) The most effectual and the only practical way of dealing with 
agricultural indebtedness is by means of the co-operative movement. 
Societies, if properly conducted, can eliminate the mahajan. An 
isolated debtor has no chance with a mahajan who will often refuse to 
take back the loan. A society can deal with the mahajan and rescue 
all but the hopeless cases from the mahajan. 

A Usurious Loans Act would be very useful to societies when the 
question comes up of repaying mahajans for loans contracted by mem¬ 
bers joining a society, because it would be possible to eliminate the 
excessive interest charges. 

Question V.— Fragmentation of Houdings.— (a) Excessive subdivision 
of holdings does mean loss of agricultural efficiency. I am unable to 
suggest any means of preventing it, with the law as it stands at present. 

Mr. W. B. Heycoch, 
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in this division, excessive subdivision of tenancy rights is not the only 
evil; there is also an excessive subdivision of proprietary interests— 
particularly in Patna district. Many proprietors are little more than 
tenants now. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —(«.) There are good private irrigation 
systems, particularly in Gaya district, in this division. These systems 
extend over a great part of the district and are very valuable. 

These systems are in many cases neglected and are not properly 
kept up by the landlords concerned, partly because the landlords of 
several villages are responsible for the systems and partly because these 
systems are not in reality a source of revenue directly dependent for 
its revenue on its efficiency. This is due to the following reason: — 

■A- very large area in this district does not pay a cash rent but a pro¬ 
duce rent. The produce rent is in almost all cases half the gross pro¬ 
duce. The theory is that these rents must not be commuted to cash 
rents because, if they are commuted, the landlord will have no induce¬ 
ment to keep up the irrigation system. Ordinarily speaking, under 
the Tenancy Act a tenant is entitled to have his rent commuted, if he 
applies. But in cases where there is an irrigation system which the 
landlord may neglect, if commutation is allowed, his application is 
refused. Generally speaking, every tenant wants commutation. Every 
'landlord opposes it. This opinion is based on a considerable experience 
derived from hearing applications for commutation. 

The result is, all that the landlord need do is to keep his system 
in a sufficient state of repair to prevent an application for commutation 
being successful. He has no inducement to improve the system. The 
return he gets for keeping up the system is the privilege of taking half 
the gross produce as his rent. He is under no liability to supply water 
to individual tenants. Provided that the system is in repair and pro¬ 
vided that each village gets its due number of days for irrigation, he 
has no further responsibility. I should add that the liability to pay 
produce rent does not depend in law on the maintenance of the irriga¬ 
tion system. Whether the' system is maintained or not, the full rent] 
must be paid. Jt is the revenue authorities who decline to commute 
rent where there is a reasonably efficient system, but this refusal to 
commute does not entail any responsibility on the landlord to keep up 
the system. The only check is that the revenue authorities may, on a 
second application, commute if gross neglect is proved. 

Apart from other incidental disadvantages of the system of payment 
of rent in kind (and there are many), these irrigation systems would, 
I think, be better looked after if the irrigation dues were separate 
from the rent as is the case with Government canals. Secondly, I think 
half the gross produce is too high a rental—even allowing that irrigation 
charges are included in it. Thirdly, from an agricultural point of view 
I think the system deprives the tenant of any incentive to improve and 
develop his produce-paying lands. It is a fact that he devotes his best 
efforts to his cash-paying lands—if he has any—and is. apt to neglect 
Bis produce-rent paying lands. 

In Patna district there are many systems which have fallen into 
disrepair for similar reasons. 

The danger of any change is this: It is very doubtful whether 
landlords would ever keep up an irrigation scheme if it has to be kept 
n on the lines on which Government canals are kept up—that is to 
if the water was sold and only the person who got the water paid, 
systems I have mentioned cost the landlord very little to main- 
11 e return in the shape of produce rent is certain and comes 
’’ice-rent payers whether in fact they get water or net. 



Question 11.’—Crops. — (a) (i) The only practical method.; which 
suggests itself, of improving existing crops is to utilise the experimental 
farms to ascertain the best varieties suitable to any particular locality 
and then to popularise that variety by actual demonstration on the spot. 
This method has proved effectual in several instances, e.g., pure wheat, 
Dahia paddy, tihaincha manuring in Orissa, sugarcane, etc, 

(ii) The same methods should be adopted in introducing new crops, 
including fodder crops. First experiment, then actual demonstration 
on the spot. 

(iii) The. simplest way is to grow and distribute pure seed through 
the co operative societies and utilise these societies as a means for 
growing and distributing pure selected seed on a wider scale. 

(iv) The only effectual way to prevent danger by wild animals is to 
clear the jungle. As long as lands are cultivated on the borders of 
jungle areas damage by wild animals is inevitable. 

Question 14.—Implements,— (b) Two things stand in the way of the 
general adoption of improved implements by cultivators, firstly, the cost/ 
secondly the unsuitability of the plough cattle to draw, for instance, a 
heavier and deeper working plough. 

The first difficulty might be overcome with the help of the co-opera- 
tive societies; the second depends to a great extent on the improvement 
of the cattle. 

■p 

Question 15.— Veterinary.— (a) I should prefer a Development Officer 
to be in control not only of the Veterinary Department but of the 
Agricultural and Co-operative departments The activities of ill these 
departments touch at certain points and to ensure harmonious and 
efficient working an officer supervising and controlling all three depart¬ 
ments is necessary. Such an officer should have a wide outlook and 
should be prepared to take up far-reaching schemes necessitating the 
co-operation of all these departments. 

(b) (i) Dispensaries are under district boards and municipalities and 
are working fairly well. 

(ii) The expansion is not sufficiently rapid, but this is largely due 
to want of funds. Some local bodies have very little money to spare 
for this branch of work. 

(iii) It might make for efficiency if control were transferred to the 
provincial authority, provided adequate resources were placed under 
the control of the Veterinary Department. The local bodies, would, 
however, probably object to contributing unless control was in their 
hands. I think it is an advantage to associate local bodies with the 
control of dispensaries; they can do much to. remove misunderstandings 
and prejudice, e.g., in the case of inoculation. 

( d) Ignorance and prejudice are the chief obstacles. I do not think 
the time is ripe for legislation. The prejudice against inoculation is 
being gradually overcome. All that is necessary is to convince agricul¬ 
turists of the benefits of inoculation and their prejudices will be over¬ 
come. This is a matter of time and patience and considerable success 
has already been obtained. 

Segregation and disposal of diseased carcasses cost money. This 
alone would prevent the voluntary adoption of any measures of th’ 
kind. As regards prohibition of the movement of animals exposed 
infection, it would be impossible to enforce any such measure w 5 ' 1 ' 
existing staff, and the proposal to apply such, a measure wor'' 
general opposition. The people are not sufficiently advtmc' 
ciate the value of such measures. 

Mr. IF, B. TTeycoch. 
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question its.— animal Husbandry.-—( c) The hot weather is the time 
when fodder shortage is most acute. 

As soon as the rains break and grazing becomes available the cattle 
improve very rapidly. 

(d) The only way to supplement the fodder supply in this division is 
for agriculturists to grow fodder crops. Common grazing grounds are 
no real help. Cultivation is intense in this division and, generally 
speaking, there is very little waste land. There are of course the 
Kaimur hills in the south of Shahabad and the jungle areas in the 
south of Gaya. My impression is that the closer the cultivation the 
more it is realised that fodder crops and stall feeding are a necessity. 
Closely bound up with this question is the elimination of weedy cattle 
which it is waste of money to feed. The solution is two-fold : 

(1) Improvement of cattle and fewer cattle. 

(2) The growing of fodder crops to supplement grazing, particu¬ 

larly in the hot months of the year. The provision of ade¬ 
quate communal grazing grounds is not possible, and even 
if it were possible, it would have this disadvantage: it 
.encourages the breeding of weedy cattle and does not enforce 
the lesson that the cultivator must pay for the feeding of 
his own cattle. He should not expect the community to 
relieve him of this burden. 

(e) In this Province, owing to the permanent settlement, landowners 
are not likely to take a practical interest in this matter. Their atten¬ 
tion is concentrated on getting in the rents. 'As a wdiole, they do not 
regard themselves as having any duty to perform towards their tenants. 

Question 18.—Agricultural Labour.— (a) This problem does not 
arise in this division. 

There is no shortage of labour, In fact the districts in this division 
are too densely populated. 

Question 20.—Marketing.—( a) Considerable improvement is needed 
to enable the actual grower of crops to get his crops to the best market 
and realise the proper price for his crops. Co-operative societies can 
be of great assistance in this matter. For instance, at Bihar potatoes 
are grown by many of the cultivators. One way the co-operative 
societies can help, when the time for marketing arrives, is to take the 
potatoes grown by all its members, arrange a proper price in Calcutta 
or elsewhere, and see to the despatch of the consignments; in fact dispose 
of the produce for the members in the interest of the members. No 
single member of the society can do this for himself. 

I should like to sec more use made of co-operative societies for the 
marketing of produce grown by their members. Successful marketing 
benefits the members and popularises the co-operative movement, to 
which agriculture must look in the long run for its capital and the 
marketing of its produce. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (a) There is a danger in opening too 
many societies, unless adequate provision is made for their inspection 
and control and unless suitable members can be found to form the 
panchayats. The most essential safeguard is regular audit and inspec¬ 
tion; without this safeguard embezzlements occur, the dues are not 
uroperly collected and the money at the disposal of the society is not 

irly given out. 

’be members themselves are seldom able to control their own 
"ats and the panchayats are inclined to look to their own peironal 
father than run the societies for the benefit of the members. 
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The danger lies in over-expansion without an adequate inspecting 
agency. There is no difficulty in opening societies; the difficulty lies in- 
seeing that the societies which are opened are properly managed. 

Subject to these remarks, I regard the co-operative movement as 
the movement which must eventually finance agriculturists and help in 
marketing their produce. There is no limit to the good which can be 
done by such societies, provided that the members are capable of 
managing the societies, and it is in this last respect that the difficulty 
lies. The communal sense is not very widely developed and the agri¬ 
culturists are very ignorant. Unless, therefore, Government can for a 
time exercise a paternal control over the societies the movemeut/is in 
great danger of being discredited. 

My answer to this question is that Government should do more to 
encourage the growth of the co-operative movement and, in particular, 
should make the power of supervision and control closer. At the pre¬ 
sent stage of development, societies cannot succeed without close control 
and supervision by Government. 

(b) (iii) An extension of societies for the sale of produce is urgently 
needed. The agriculturist does not get the proper value for his produce. 
He is not sufficiently educated to be able to protect himself and wants, 
in particular, to be looked after when he comes to market his crops. 

Ignorance and indebtedness are the chief factors which stand in the 
way of an improvement of his position. 

Question 23.—General Education.—( a) (iii) Elementary education 
is not sufficiently widespread and is very poor in quality. 

The main difficulties are these: — 

(1) -Dearth of teachers. 

(2) Such teachers as there are are not very competent. 

(3) Want of funds. Owing to want of funds elementary education 

is not sufficiently widespread. 

(4) Elementary schools are not adequately supervised. 

(5) The course is not long enough. 

The result is that the number of boys who are supposed to receive a- 
good elementary education is not nearly as large as the statistics indi¬ 
cate. Many who go through the lower primary course have forgotten all 
they were ever taught in a year or two. 

The teachers are often really not competent to teach and I doubt 
very much whether all the primary schools shown on paper exist in 
more than name. Such schools are not likely to be properly conducted' 
with the present class of teachers, unless inspection is adequate and: 
fiequent or unless there are good and trustworthy committees of manager 
ment. Such committees are difficult to find. 

Mr. W. B. Heyeock. 
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Replies to the Questionnaire submitted by Me. B. Foley, I.C.S., Board 
of Revenue, Bihar and Orissa- 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. —As Collector I was supposed 
to be chairman of the agricultural societies of several districts. An 
Indian Inspector of Agriculture was generally sent round to the district 
to assist. My impression was that these inspectors were useless: they 
had a little book knowledge and nothing else. I used to send them to 
various planters to see if they could be of assistance, but found the 
planters generally looked on them as a laughing stock. Apparently 
Indians used to join the Sabour College with the object merely of 
obtaining employment under Government. On leaving the college they 
did not as a rule undertake farming on their own account. Sabour 
College has now been closed and I have been out of touch with the 
Agricultural Department for several years. 

Question 6.—Agricultural Indebtedness.—(6) From my experience 
as Commissioner of Chota Nagpur I should say that the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act in its sections prohibiting the sale, transfer or mortgage 
of holdings by tenants has largely been a failure. The ryots have not 
thereby been induced to abstain from parting with their holdings but 
they receive less for their holdings than they would otherwise, if 
transfers were unrestricted. There are various methods of getting 
round the law. The commonest is that the ryot should surrender his 
holding to his landlord, who sells it to the person who wishes to 
purchase, the lanlord taking a large percentage of the purchase money. 

Similarly in Sambalpur the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act 
has been largely a failure. Here if a man sells or mortgages his land 
illegally, the next-of-kin can claim it. Asa matter of fact the gaontia, 
who corresponds in most respects to the landlord, generally claims 
under the Section. What has really happened is that the ryot has 
sold to a money-lender through the gaontia. 

The system in the Santal Parganas, I think, is rather more success¬ 
ful. Here the pradhani system is in force, and the pradhan is only a 
headman who collects rents. 

Question 7.—Fragmentation of Holdings. —It is difficult to see how 
sub-division of holdings can be prevented, but something might- be 
done if the excessive sub-division of estates were prevented by a 
revision of the Partition Act in the Province.- I believe the excessive 
sub-division of estates encourages the excessive sub-division of hold¬ 
ings. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— The obstacle to any improvement in the 
way of irrigation in Bihar is the existence of the permanent settlement. 
It is difficult to see how any improvement can be effected in the present 
conditions. 

There are many districts where new irrigation schemes are required 
>,nd where they could easily be effected by Government, to the immense 

lefit of the people, if only some small return could he secured to 
mment on the capital expended. As it is. the land revenue 
' Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisions is small as compared 
Provinces, and permanently fixed. In Chota Nagpur the 
: s insignificant. 



During my service I remember having irrigation schemes proposed 
in the districts mentioned below: 

(1) When I was Collector of Gaya in 1906-08, the District En¬ 

gineer had drawn up a scheme for the improvement of 
irrigation in part of the district. It was found financially 
impossible because Government would receive no return 
for the expenditure. 

(2) When I was Collector of Saran I received a scheme for im¬ 

proving the drainage of part of the east of the district. 
It would have been beneficial but was quite impracticable, 
as the people would advance no money. They wished 
Government to complete the scheme, and then put on a 
cess to recover the costs. The people of Saran are experts 
in avoiding payments of Government demands, and they 
were aware that they could easily evade the payment of 
most of the cess. Therefore the cost would have fallen 
almost entirely on Government who would have received 
no return for the capital expended. 

(3) Lately I have received a scheme for the drainage of a big 

chaur or marsh called the Hardia Chaur in Saran near 
Sonepore. Government enquired whether the people would 
provide the necessary cost. The estimate was about one 
lakh of rupees. Some of the residents promise to repay 
the cost by instalments, if the work were first completed, 
having, I believe, not the slightest intention of contribu¬ 
ting anything, and knowing that Government would be 
unable to recover anything but a fraction of the cost 
from them. 

(4) When Commissioner of Chota Nagpur it was necessary for 

me to examine several irrigation schemes in the district of 
Palamau, mostly inaugurated by a previous Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. These schemes had mostly failed. Govern¬ 
ment received no extra revenue in consequence of them and 
it tvas found impossible to induce the various zamindars 
who had been prevailed on to subscribe to the schemes 
originally to maintain their interest and endeavour to make 
the schemes a success. 

(5) When Commissioner of Bhagalpur I found irrigation had 

greatly been neglected in the south part of the Bhagalpur 
district. In consequence scarcity was regularly occurring 
every few years. This could easily be prevented by a 
series of irrigation works. Government could not put up 
the capital for these as there would he no return. Two 
schemes were started when I was there, under the Minor 
Works Irrigation Act, but progress has been very slow and 
these two schemes only touch a portion of the area. Action 
ought to be taken in many instances under the Private 
Works Irrigation Act but there are inherent defects in this 
Act which, to a very great extent, mar its utility. 

Gonditions are to a great extent the same in South Monghyr. 
Here, as in South Bhagalpur, irrigation has deteriorated 
in consequence of reckless commutation of produce rente 
in consequence of which the zamindars have ceased 
take interest in their works of irrigation. 

If only Government could secure some return for 
by increased land revenue, it would not be diffi 
Mr. f V. B. Heycoch. 



the whole of South Bhagalpur and South Monghyr practi¬ 
cally immune against famine and scarcity. 

(6) As member of the Board of Revenue, I was requested lately 
to report on an irrigation project called the Khora Valley 
irrigation, in the neighbourhood of Bhabua, Shahabad, pre¬ 
pared by the Public Works Department with a view to 
securing this tract of country against famine. The ex¬ 
penditure was estimated at twenty-and-a-half lakhs, the 
return to Government for nineteen years would he practi¬ 
cally nil and the return after that less than one-quarter per 
cent from water rates. The zamindars and ryots would 
probably be immensejy benefited by the scheme, hut in 
consequence of the permanent settlement probably the 
whole cost would fall on Government. 

Question 16.—Animal Husbandry. —I have noticed that the cattle 
in the district of Saran, where there is practically no grazing and 
where the cattle are nearly all stall-fed, are considerably superior to 
cattle elsewhere in the Province. I expected to find the cattle superior 
in Purnea, where there are large tracts of grazing land. I found them 
very inferior, because these grazing tracts are utilised for enormous 
herds of miserable stunted cattle, most of which are worthless. 1 
found the same to be the case in Bhagalpur to a lesser extent. The 
absence of pasture is not, I think, the chief cause of the inferiority 
of the cattle. The Hindu religion does not permit the destruction of 
cattle. The ordinary cultivator usually takes no interest in obtaining 
better cattle. In the Bettiah Wards estate buffalo bulls are appreciated 
by the people for Breeding but the people did not care to utilize the 
other breeding bulls which the estate offered them. 

Question 19.—Forests.— 1. The destruction of forests is going on 
all over the Province, except where forests are reserved or protected. 
I endeavoured to do what T could when Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
for four years, and all the estates under the Court of Wards do what 
they can to preserve forests, but I look on the general question with 
despair. I am convinced that no zamindars or ryots in the Province 
will ever take any measures to preserve forests, unless compelled. 
They look on all measures taken by Government with suspicion. Both 
zamindars and ryots look upon the destruction of forests as a matter 
of absolute indifference. No zamindar will take any measures to 
make forests a source of wealth for the future : if he sees any oppor¬ 
tunity of making money by allowing the destruction of his forests, he 
will always avail himself of the opportunity. A ryot never has any 
idea of the value of timber and! will always cut down trees ruthlessly 
for the slightest need, regardless of the future : he resents any inter¬ 
ference either on the part of Government or the zamindar: unless 
prevented he will cut down forests wholesale and sell the wood. 

2. When I was Commissioner of Chota Nagpur an endeavour was 
made to conclude agreements binding the Wards and Encumbered 
Estates to reserve forests for some twenty years. The legality of 
these agreements has been disputed and the Local Government no 
longer seeks to bind zamindars in this way. As soon as an estate 
is released from management therefore, the zamindar as a rule 
repudiates all these agreements and seeks to make all the money he 
can from the destruction of his forests. At present there is only hope 
f forests in Bettiah and Bamgarh, as these estates will he for a 
- time under Court of Wards. 

""he Local Government in 1926 endeavoured to start a policy of 
so much private forest every year in the interest of the 

H 2 
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Province. The expenditure was vetoed by the Council, who are 
altogether opposed to forest conservation. 

4. The policy pursued by the settlement has been unfortunate in 
this respect, and the destruction of forests in Ranchi and Hazariabagh, 
which might have been arrested, has been accelerated by that policy. 
Manbhum, which used to be covered with forest, is an awful warning 
in this respect. The Santal Parganas are not far behind. Large tracts 
have been cleared of trees altogether. 

5. There is far too much grazing allowed in all forests which are 
not reserved by Government and the young shoots are generally eaten 
by goats and cattle. 

There is a pernicious custom in Chota Nagpur, the Santal Parganas, 
Gaya and elsewhere of burning the hill sides at the beginning of the 
hot weather in order to provide grass for the grazing of cattle. These 
cattle are nearly all diminutive, stunted and nearly worthless animals; 
most of them would be better destroyed. 

6. In consoquence, the deterioration of forests has led to consider¬ 
able soil erosion. The Bengal Government, in consequence of floods 
of the Damudar in its lower course, represented the matter to the Bihar 
government and asked that measures should be taken to prevent the 
-destruction of forests and the erosion of soil in the Damudar Valley 
in Hazaribagh. Measures are being taken but the expense involved 
is very large, and I think it is doubtful if they can be taken on a 
sufficiently large scale. Soil erosion is common in many other districts. 
'The people decline to acknowledge that any harm is being done. 

7. I think it is to be acknowledged that, with the growth of popu¬ 
lation and industries, the whole of the forests in Bihar and Orissa 
with the exception of those managed by the Forest Department will 
disappear. There is everything to cause such destruction and nothing 

\to prevent it. 


Oral Evidence, 

<56,051. The Chairman : Mr. Ile.ycock, you are Commissioner of the 
Patna Division 1 — Yes. 

66.552. Are wo to judge from your answer to Question 2 that you 
remain in some doubt as to the wisdom of the decision to close the 
Sabour College ?—Yes. 

66.553. Do you think the sort of difficulties which faced the college 
before it was closed are difficulties which, in the nature of things, 
are likely to present themselves in course of the earlier stages of such 
institutions ?- -Yes; T think, given time and the expansion of the 
department, there would have been a good deal of opportunity, with 
more experience, for training students there. In fact, I do not think 
the college was open for very many years; I do not think it was 
opened much before about 1911 or 1912, (I cannot remember the exact 
date) and it, was closed after about seven years' trial. 

66.554. In the earlier stages of agricultural progress and agricultural 
education it is perhaps not unnatural that most young men who go 
to a college go to fit themselves for the public service?—Yes, the 
seemed to be the original impression when it was created, that it • 
another career opening out for students, and there was a n 
amount of disappointment when they found their hopes 
realised. 

Mr. W. B Hcured.. 
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66.555, It is perhaps reasonable to expect two stages of difficulty: 
the first before your service grows at all, when the places available 
for trained men are few and far between, and thereafter the period 
cf difficulty that must exist until the age incidence is distributed, 
as it were, throughout the service ?—Yes, I think there was a good 
deal of the first difficulty, and I think_there was another handicap; 
the War came on and some of the officers belonging to the department 
went off to the War, For instance, Mr. Woodhouse, who was Economic 
Botanist, went off to the War and was unfortunately killed. So that 
that took away one of the available members of the staff during the 
period when the college was on trial. 

66.556. Were any trainees of the college taken into the Revenue 

Department?-—No; when the college first opened there was a rule in 
the Revenue circulars that they were not to look for employment in 
'Government khns mcihals and estates; attention was drawn to that 
irule; that was subsequently modified, but it had some discouraging 
'effect at the time. i 

Is it your view that it might he to the public advantage that 
a proportion, at, any rate, of officers in the Revenue Department should 
have a certain amount of equipment in technical agriculture 1 —Yes, 
I think it would certainly be advisable if that could he arranged. 

66.558. Would you like to see the matter of the Sabour College 
reviewed ?—Yes, personally I think it might be given another chance 
if it were possible. 

66.559. On page 218, in answer to Question 2 (x). you emphasise the 
■value which would accrue to agriculture if zamindars and their sons 
would take a personal interest in the business of farming ?—Yes. 

66.560. Can you suggest any means by which that interest might 
be encouraged ?— It is very difficult to say but, as a matter of fact, 
most of the big zamindars have large areas under private cultivation, 
:and if they could be induced to take an interest and employ trained 
agriculturists, good results might be obtained. I think they did try 
■at one time, at Sabour, to interest the sons of big zamindars to come 
-and take a short course. 

66.561. What term is used to describe the home farm in this 
Province ? Is there a special term 1—1 do not think so. 

66.562. Is the expression sir used?—They call it sir or bakasht 
lands, but they generally call it zirat. 

66.563. From, time to time it has been suggested in evidence before 
the Commission that it might be well if honours were given to indivi¬ 
duals who show themselves active in promoting agricultural progress; 
what do you say to that?—I think any step of that nature would 
prove an encouragement if there was really public, recognition of a 
zamindar who really tried to promote agriculture; but so far I do not 
think there have been many cases of zamindars taking that interest, 
•or of much recognition of the fact. 

66.564. On page 219, you speak of the policy of the department in 
closing the college, which policy you stigmatise as retrograde. Is 
‘department’ the appropriate expression; or was it Government ?—What 
T mean by the department is Government in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment; I presume it was their decision, I do not know what was the 

union of the members of the Agricultural Department; that I have 

-‘•’formation about. 

In answer to Question 5 (a), you say; “There have been 
'erloration in reeejit years among co-operative societies. 
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Lack of supervision has in cases led to embezzlement by the staff.’' - 
Do you mean lack of supervision by a trained personnel in the Co¬ 
operative Department?—Yes. What we keep getting, at times, is 
liquidation in some of these societies, and when w®. come to liqui¬ 
date we find it extremely difficult to collect the outstanding 
dues. Some of the societies have had to go into liqui¬ 
dation under the orders of the Registrar, and when we come to 
realise the dues we find considerable difficulty. Sometimes, when 1 
we trace out these dues, we find that the money has gone into quarters 
where it should not have gone and that it has not been spent wisely.. 
In fact, I think, in the interests of the Co-operative Department, 
effective audit is most essential at the present stage, because the 
actual panchayats or committees which control the giving out of the 
money do not always give it out to the best advantage. I am only 
speaking generally, based on a few instances, because I am not closely 
connected with that department. 

66.566. Have you taken a persona! interest in the Co-operative De¬ 
partment?—When I was Director of Agriculture I used to take an 
interest, but now, as Commissioner, the work of that department comes 
very little directly before me. Occasionally during inspection of 
offices I come across these liquidation cases to which I am referring, 
but that is because it is put on to the revenue staff to collect the out¬ 
standings by certificate; in that way we come into some touch with 
them; but the District Magistrates, of course, have more touch, because 
they are sometimes chairmen of some of the Central Banks in the towns. 

66.567. Where societies are admittedly unhealthy and unsound, is 
it your own view that liquidation and winding up is the appropriate 
course, or do you think reconstruction is the wiser course 1 —I think the 
Registrar would always reconstruct or give them a new lease of life if 
it were possible; it is only when matters have gone too far and the-, 
only alternative is liquidation that he takes that step. 

66.568. In answer to Question 6 (b), you say: “A Usurious Loans 
Act would be very useful to societies when the question comes up of 
repaying mahajang for loans contracted by members joining a society ”. 
Are you familiar with the existing state of the law in the matter of 
the Usurious Loans Act 1 —No, I. have not much acquaintance with it, but 
what I thought was that an Act of that nature would provide for lower¬ 
ing the rate of interest when it has been found to be excessive, when 
the society clears off the mahajan’s debts before admitting persons as 
members of the society; that is to say, they would put them straight 
with the mahajan and then admit them to their societies, and in that 
case, if they could legally put down the excessive rates of interest, it 
might bo of considerable assistance. 

66.569. Sir Henry Lawrence : Have you seen the draft of an Act of 
that character?—No, I have not; I mean I do not know that we have 
an Act of that character working here: but I understood that it would' 
contain provisions of that nature. 

Could you draft such an Act? 

The Chairman : There is one in force in the Province. 

66.570. Sir Henry Lawrence,-. But not of the character to which the 
witness refers, under which the society could reduce the rate of interest t 
—That is the way I contemplated it as being most useful, because when 
a new society is formed and the members come in, it is generally desir¬ 
able to clear off their debts with the mahajan first and start ther 
afresh. 

66.571. The Chairman : But I take it that you are concerr 
place the society in a position in whieh it could prevail upon +’ 

to move, under some appropriate Act ?—Yes. 

Mr. fV. B. Heycock. 
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68.572. You do not wish to place the society, as such, in a position 
"to go to law on behalf of the debtor 1 —No; what I was contemplating 
was that the debtors themselves might be asked to do it as a ; condition 
of coming into the society. 

66.573. But you are not familiar with the existing state of the law 
in the Province in that matter ?—No. 

66.574. On page 221 you suggest that the system of produce rent 
tends to reduce agricultural efficiency in that it acts as a deterrent to 
the cultivator in any attempt to improve his outturn ?—Yes. 

66,576. What is the custom in this Province where produce rent 
is taken on a fifty—fifty basis ? Would you develop a little the distinc¬ 
tion between produce-paying lands and cash-paying lands?—The 
essence of the produce-paying lands is that the tenant pays rent in kind 
instead of a cash rent. The most common form, at any rate in this 
division, is what they call danabandi under which, when the crop is 
ripe, the landlords or their servants go round and estimate the outturn. 
Then they more or less convert that into cash at the prevailing prices 
and the tenant has to pay that as rent. The difficulty about it is that 
disputes occur continually at the time of appraisement. 

66.576. Produce-paying lands means lands the rent of which is paid 
on the basis of produce 1 —Yes. 

66.577. And cash-paying lands those on which a cash rent is paid?— 
They pay a fixed cash rent, hut in the case of produce-paying lands 
they pay according to the outturn of the field in any particular year. 

66.578. Yes, I read it wrongly ; I thought you were making reference 
to the practice under which there is a difference in proportion as 
between landlord and tenant in the case of two different crops?— 
There is this difference, that the cash rent is fixed permanently and 
the tenant pays that every year, whatever the outturn is; the rent i3 
on a fixed basis and is generally considered to be lower than the pro¬ 
duce rent. Where it is produce rent, the tenant is legally bound to 
pay half the gross produce. 

66.579. Do you not have an arrangement by which rice lands pay 

■more than lands growing other crop*?-—No: great majority of the 

produce-paying lands are rice lands because of this system of irrigation 
to which I was referring, on which they depend to a certain extent. 

66.580. Professor Gangulee. : For how many years is this cash rent 
fixed ?—The cash rent is fixed until it is raised by the decree of the civil 
court. A man can go to the civil court and sue for enhancement of 
rent on certain specified grounds; but in practice it is very rare that any 
such suits are brought, and when they are brought they are generally 
brought on the ground of a rise in prevailing prices. 

66.581. Dr. Hyder : Have you not another system under which the 
cash rent is fixed for ever?—Yes, there is that; but the majority of 
lands are not held on a cash rent which is fixed for ever. Of course, 
the cash rent is fixed subject to its being raised by a decree of the civil 
court. 

66.582. Is that decree given by reason of improvement of the land ?— 
The most usual reason is for rise of prices; that is the easiest. It is 
very difficult, under the ordinary Tenancy Act, to get the rate of rent 
raised. 

66.583. The Chairman : In answer to Question 15 (a), I gather you 
uggesting a Development Commissioner 1—Yes, I thought that 

~'ee departments, which are gradually expanding and will pro¬ 
b'd much in the future, touch at so many points that pro¬ 
’ll be more haimonious working with one single control. 
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66.584. Do you suggest that the Development Commissioner should 
be a Secretary to Government ?—No, that was not in the essence of my 
idea. 

66.585. Do you not think there is some danger, where a special officer 
is detailed to effect co-ordination between several departments, that 
these two things may happen : firstly, there may be an apparent lowers 
ing in the status of the heads of those departments, and, secondly, the- 
heads of those departments may feel that as co-ordination between de¬ 
partments is in the hands of a special officer, it is none of their busi¬ 
ness to attempt to achieve it?—I think there is some danger in that 
sense, but what I was contemplating was that in agricultural and 
veterinary matters, at any rate, there would be people with specially 
knowledge of those problems, that the Development Commissioner would' 
have more general knowledge, and where they could touch would com¬ 
pel them to co-ordinate. For instance, take the co-operative side; ite 
might be very difficult to get the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
to be very interested in a particular veterinary scheme which the- 
Development Commissioner might think ought to be pushed. 

66.586. At what stage do you suggest that schemes which concern the- 
Development Commissioner should come before him 1 —I would suggest 
that he should be acquainted with the working of all three depart¬ 
ments and might initiate schemes as well as take up schemes that they 
put before him. 

66.587. Do you not think there is some danger that a scheme may be,, 
in some degree, established and hardened before the Commissioner is 
informed of it ? Do you not think that true co-ordination is more likely 
to be effected by a sympathetic understanding between heads of de¬ 
partments who begin getting into touch with each other and learning 
each others’ minds about a scheme in common, at the very outset of the- 
scheme ?—Of course, if the heads of the departments can co-operate in- 
that sense, then that would do away with any"necessity for any such 
appointment; but there is some difficulty about that at times. 

66.588. In answer to Question 15 (d), you are speaking of the immu¬ 
nisation of cattle from rinderpest by methods of inoculation. Are you 
thinking there of the method which is at present being used in this 
Province, the serum-alone method, or are you thinking of the more 
lasting immunity conferred by the serum-simultaneous method ?—I was 
thinking more of the methods at present employed in the Province; 
they met with very great opposition at first, but that is gradually 
disappearing. 

66.589. Would you agree that it is difficult to conceive of any scheme 
to meet the danger of rinderpest being fully effective unless the 
Feudatory States were also prepared to take part?—Yes. Of course, 
they adjoin the Province more in Orissa than up this side. Our real 
trouble on this side would be the Nepal Terai. 

66.590. Is it your view that the authorities in the Feudatory States- 
would be ready to co-operate with the Province 1 —I have not had much- 
experience in Orissa, but I imagine that if the matters were put pro¬ 
perly before them they would probably join in any steps that were 
being taken. 

66.591. In answer to Question 22 (b ), you are speaking of the ex¬ 
pansion of societies for the sale of produce, and I gather that you) 
would favour the setting up of such if you thought they were like! 
to be a success. _ Are there any cases of successful sale societies w r 
mg in the Province?—I came across one in Bihar which-1 mentis 

my note; that was mainly in connection with the sale of r> 
think there is room for societies of that nature. 

Mr. IF. B, Tleycock. 
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66.592. On page 223 you cite the case of the potato society, bufc you 
know of no others ?—I have not really been closely associated with this 
“branch of work. 

66.593. I thought perhaps you had some in mind, and could tell 
■us about it from the outside point of view ?—This was the only parti¬ 
cular one that I came across recently and that has proved a great 
success. 

66.594. You deal in your answer to Question 23 (a) with the matter 
of compulsory education, amongst other things. I think there is 
a permissive Compulsory Education Act in operation in the Province. 
It is within the capacity of local authorities to adopt compulsory edu¬ 
cation, is it not?—Under certain conditions. I do not personally re¬ 
commend that. 

66.595. But is it the case that there is a permissive Act in force?— 
There is a permissive Act in force, but I think the question of money 
is the real difficulty; there is the difficulty of teachers and various other 
difficulties. 

66.596. Are you familiar with conditions in the Banki Union ?—-No, 

I have never worked in Cuttack. " 

66.597. I am tdld that there they have adopted compulsory education 
in a small area in which there are only 4,723 males; 629 boys were en¬ 
rolled but the attendance only amounted to 67 per cent. You told us 
a moment ago that you yourself do not recommend the adoption of the 
compulsory system; would you develop that?—I do not object to com¬ 
pulsory education as such, but my opinion at the present moment is 
that there are not enough funds to carry it out, nor are there enough 
teachers or staff to enforce it if you brought it in. One of the main 
difficulties about elementary education is competent teachers. 

66.598. Apart from the difficulty of financing compulsory education 
and of providing the necessary staff, do you think public opinion is 
ripe for a step of that sort in this Province ?—I think public opinion 
would favour it, but I am not at all sure that there would not be 
a little difficulty, to start with, over the compulsory nature of getting 
the boys to school, when they came to be fined and so on when they did 
not go; there might be a little trouble over that when it was actually 
working, but I think public opinion would advocate the step. 

66.599. Professor Gangulee : Would they welcome an extra cess for 
the purpose ?—My opinion is that they would not. They would be 
very glad to have any improvement of this nature, provided it did not 
cost them anything. That is the experience we have had with all the 
union committees, that they are willing enough to spend any money 
that the district hoard hands them, but the last thing they want to do 
is to tax themselves. 

66.600. The, Chairman-. I want to get from you rather more particu¬ 
lars than you give us about the arrangements between landlord and 
tenant for the working'of private irrigation schemes. Take first the 
capital charge: does the landlord as a rule carry out a scheme con¬ 
fined-to his own lands, or do a group of landlords come together and 
undertake a joint scheme ?—The district where these schemes are most 
general is Gaya. These irrigation schemes are very old schemes that 
have been in existence for a very considerable time; I think some 
-of them existed before our connection with India. There are very few 
new schemes being worked out. What happens is that there are long 
systems of pynes running through.a very lartre number of villages, all 
the. landlords concerned pay shares towards the cost of the upkeep, and 
tthey have days arranged among themselves for taking the water. 
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66.601. We have been provided with information which suggests that 
the returns in recent years show a marked increase in the area com¬ 
manded by private irrigation schemes. Do you think that is due to an- 
actual increase or to a change in the classification 1—It has not come 
to my notice, as far as this division goes, and I should say there has 
not been any very large increase. My experience here is that the irri¬ 
gation schemes are, many of them, being neglected and passing out of 
usefulness. Far from being extended, they are deteriorating. 

66.602. Do you know any cases of landlords making from the begin¬ 
ning a new scheme during your own period of service in the Province?— 
No. There have been certain applications under the Private Irriga¬ 
tion Works Act, but I have not seen any or had any experience of any 
coming to a successful conclusion. 

66,600 Do you think there is an opening for schemes of that sort?— 

T think the real difficulty is that the proprietary interests are getting so 
sub-divided. Take this district, for instance, where there is continual 
sub-division; the proprietary interests, I think, are now some 16,000 or 
17,000, and they are continually increasing; bo that any irrigation 
scheme must pass through a large number of villages with a large, num¬ 
ber of proprietors, and the difficulty is to get any working agreement 
between them. 

66.604. Do you attribute the deterioration which has taken place in 
these schemes to that fact ?—I think the best schemes we have are schemes 
which run through big estates where there is one zamindar'to control 
them; hut where they pass through various estates and the pro¬ 
prietors consist of a large number of members belonging to the same 
family, and that 6ort of thing, the chance of cohesion is very small. 

66.605. Has it ever been suggested that Government should take over 
those private schemes?—No, I have never known that suggestion made; 
but, of course, if they could be brought under some such control, it 
would certainly bo a great benefit. 

66.606. So much for their construction : now as regards the, method 
of charge; in no case, I take it, is the water as such Bold only to those 
tenants who wish to take it, and not charged for to those who do not 
wish to take it?—No, it is never done in that way. The irrigation 
charge, as I tried to explain, is included in what we call the rent, 
and whether a man gets it or not, he pays his half, and if the irrigation: 
scheme- is neglected, ho pays his half. Then when he comes to get a 
commutation into a cash rent, he is opposed at every turn on the 
ground that if he is given a cash rent the landlord would have no- 
inducement to keep the scheme up. So the thing goes on. The result 
is that the general tendency is for the tenant to apply for commutation 
and the landlord to oppose it. 

66.607. You have made plain to us the manner in which, in your 
view, the system of produce rents tends to diminish the value of these 

irrigation schemes. Mr. Foley, who has been good enough to provide 
the Commission with a note of evidence* but who is not to appear for 
oral examination, tells us on page 225 of his note that in his view 
another factor acting as an obstacle, to any improvement in the way 
of irrigation is that of the permanent settlement; he says it is difficult 
to see how any improvement can be effected in the present conditions : 
that is in the permanently settled areas. Have you anything to say od 
that point?—I would not altogether accept that view, because, of 
course, the permanent settlement is there to stay, it is a very light 
tax on the land, and there is nothing in that which prevents the land- 


* Vide Appendix on pages 225-228. 
Mr. IF. B. Heycoci. 
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lords developing their irrigation schemes. I think almost the only 
hope is to get these schemes under some public control, or such as are 
worth it. 

66.608. I think I have misapprehended the point; I think this refers 
to Government irrigation schemes. That makes it clear ?—Yes, those 
are different. 

66.609. So that the permanent settlement, in your view, does not 
interfere in any way with the development of private irrigation 
schemes ?—No, because all the schemes are managed theoretically by 
the landlord, or the man who is holding from Government, and the 
rate at which he is holding is a very light rate indeed compared with 
what he gets for the lands. 

66.610. Now will you give us your views on the question whether 
the permanent settlement is a bar or a handicap to the extension of 
irrigation works constructed and conducted by Government?—I do 
not see that it is connected very much. 

66.611. Unless you wish to put a charge on all the land command¬ 
ed ?—I understand, at any rate in the Government canals here, that 
the people who want the water pay for it, the rate is fixed, and, as I 
understand, the rate is a very reasonable rate to which no cultivator 
really objects, and they are very glad to get it. 

66.612. Provided you adhere to that basis of charge for the water, 
prima facie I see no difficulty, but if you wish to embark on an alter¬ 
native system according to which a definite charge in the shape of an 
increased land revenue is attached to all land commanded, whether 
water is taken or not, then I presume the permanent settlement 
might be an obstacle?—If the land that is irrigated is going to have 
ari extra charge going to Government, then you would have to do away 
with the permanent settlement, because otherwise the landlord gets 
the whole of the increase and the State gets none. 

66.613. I was trying- to understand what Mr. Foley was thinking of 
because he is not coming here, and I thought perhaps you could help? 
—I have never discussed that matter with him, and when you read it 
out, it took me rather by surprise, because I did not follow it myself. 

66.614. I will read on: “There are many districts where new irriga¬ 
tion schemes tire required and- where they could easily be effected by 
Government to the immense benefit of the people, if only some small 
return could be secured to Government on the capital expended” ?— 
I see what he means now. What he means really is: do away with the 
permanent settlement in those areas and allow Government to take 
the increase that, the tenant actually gets. At present when the Gov¬ 
ernment does it, it sells the water to the tenant, and if the rate of 
the rent goes up, the landlord gets it or else if the rent does not go 
up the tenant gets it. I do riot see what else he could mean; it is 
bringing the lands directly under Government which he means. I 
suppose. 

66.615. That is taking the view that, apart from the right of the 
Government to receive reasonable payment for the water provided, 
Government is also entitled to a fair share in the general increase of 
prosperity which results from irrigation ?—That, I think, must be his 
view. 

66.616. To return for a moment to the schemes of private irrigation, 
can you think of any private irrigation scheme in the Province which 
is maintained in first class order and really well administered ?—I should 
think there are one or two in Gaya that belong to the Tikari estate ; 
there are several there which are really good schemes and are welt 
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administered, I think they are rather extensive schemes. I have no- 

aequiantance with any outside that district, 

66.617. Could you conceive new schemes of that Sort being started 
co-operatively? Would that be possible?—It is the system of land 
tenure which I think is the real trouble. You would have to acquire 
land, and, the cost of excavation being very heavy, it would almost 
make it like a public eanai. 

66.618. Sir Henry Lawrence : What is the source of water for these- 
irrigation schemes; is it tanks or hill streams or what ? — They are 
mostly hill streams. The slope of the country in Gaya is from South 

to North, where there is what we call the Chota Nagpur chain of hills. 
The water comes down in the monsoon and it is held up by bunds at 
different points and then distributed. Then they have another system 
of bunding up a large area of low land with embankments on all 
sides and holding up the water in a sort of reservoir. 

66.619. Both systems are in force ?—Yes, but the source of supply is 
more or less natural in its inception. 

66.620. Is the water perennial or does it only last during the monsoon 
or shortly after ?•—It only lasts during the monsoon, and, of course, 
it is only really required till about November for the winter rice; it is 
mainly due to the monsoon. 

66.621. To ensure the safety of the rabi crop?—No; it is almost 
entirely for the dhan crop. 

66.622. In your note I do not think you make any reference to 
emigration. Some unofficial witnesses think that emigration is an 
important subject to be considered by Government for the benefit of 
the people. Is there much emigration from this Province?—I think 
there is a certain amount; this division is more or less over-populated, 
but the people have a great disinclination to leave their lands. I think 
the people who do go are mostly the landless labourers and they very 
often come back at the harvesting season. 

66.623. Where do they emigrate to ?—Calcutta and the coalmines,, 
and then at times to Eastern Bengal to assist in the harvesting. 

66.624. They do not emigrate to take up other agricultural lands 
elsewhere 1 —No, I do not think so. 

66.625. It is purely a labour emigration for industrial purposes ?■— 
Yes. 

66.626. Is there any restriction on such emigration ?—None whatever ; 
they go as they like and come as they like, I think. 

66.627. Does any labour go to the tea gardens ?—I think very little 
from this part of the country. From Chota Nagpur a considerable- 
number go. 

66.628. Is there any restriction on that emigration to the tea 
gardens 1 —I do not think so. 

66.629. Do you think anything should be done to encourage such- 
emigration 2—It is difficult to suggest anything of that nature; they 
are bound to follow their occupations; I mean, if there is a demand' 
they will go, provided there are suitable earnings. 

66.630. There are restrictions in force in certain Provinces in regard' 
to emigration to the tea gardens, but they are not in force in this 
Province 1 —It is all regulated; recruitment is under a regular system. 
But what I understand you to ask is whether anyone is prevented from 
going. Anyone who wants to go can go, but the recruiting- agency 
has certain duties to perform and those are performed. 

Mr. W. B. Heycoch. 
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66.631. You know no doubt that in the United Provinces emigration 
is prohibited from certain districts; there is nothing of that kind here? 
—Not chat I knew of. Recruiting agents do not have to have licenses 
to go into certain districts; I do not know of any district on which a 
bar has been placed. 

66.632. Is there any feeling in this Province that the labour should 
be retained in order to provide cheap agricultural labour in the Pro¬ 
vince ?— I do not think so; I think certainly in this part of the world 
there is more than sufficient labour to deal with agriculture. 

66.633. Sir Thomas Middleton-. You express the view that Sabour 
Agricultural College might be given another chance ?—Yes. 

66.634. That, any how, there is a ease for reconsidering the ques¬ 
tion of agricultural education in the Province. I understand it is pro¬ 
posed to establish a veterinary college in the Province; would it not 
be desirable to try and combine these institutions %—I should think it 
might be quite possible to combine them; the only thing is that of 
course there is still the agricultural college standing at Sabour, and 
intact I think. If you w ere to set up the college here where the veteri¬ 
nary college is being built, it would necessitate building another 
college, would it not ? 

66.635. The officer in charge of the Veterinary Department told us 
that one of the main subjects he was going to teach at the Veterinary 
College was animal husbandry?—It is very necessary I think. 

66.636. It is certainly a subject which interests the agricultural 
student as much as it does the veterinary student?—Yes, I think that 
is so. 

66.637. It occurred to me there might be some economy in combin¬ 
ing the tw'o teaching institutions?—I take it, if we were to start a 
college now, it would probably be started m Patna where the Veteri¬ 
nary College is; the only reason -why I was thinking of Sabour was 
because the college is already there with the farm attached to it. 

66.638. You think that not only the Agricultural College but the 
public services would benefit if students passing through the college 
■were to enter the Revenue Department ?—I thought they might be use¬ 
ful in the administration of Mas mahals, iGovernment estates and 
things of that nature, where a certain amount of money is spent on 
agricultural improvements and things of that nature. They might be 
trained. 

66.639. You have had a great deal of experience, you have been 
Director of Agriculture in your time, and know the conditions of the 
Province intimately; would you care to put in a note indicating the 
directions in which you think it would be useful to the public services 
if some agricultural education were acquired by candidates for these 
services?—My main idea in suggesting the reopening of the Sabour 
college was that if this department is going to develop, there is no 
reason why it should not train its own staff for some years to come, 
because, after all, the present idea is to open a certain number of 
experimental farms, demonstration farms and to demonstrate in the 
villages themselves. All that pre-supposes, for a Province like this, 
a large staff, and there is no reason why the college should not train 
them. 

66.640. You think the college would have quite enough work to do 
for the Agricultural Department in the immediate future?—Yes, if they 
are going to extend this department. When I was connected with the 
department, there was a very small staff, with practically no district 
staff at all, and there was really nowhere to put them in the depart¬ 
ment. But now that they are developing and setting up more farms 
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in the districts and also trying to bring home the improvements to the 
villagers themselves, there should be a number of appointments going 
in the near future. 

66.641. But in a Province situated as Bihar is, would not some 
knowledge of agriculture be of great value to provincial officers in gen¬ 
eral ?—Yes, I think it would, except that the ordinary provincial staff, 
as we have it, have very little to do directly with agriculture. 

68.642. The point which I wanted to get from you was whether 
there was, in the condition of this Province, anything which would 
indicate that some training in agriculture might be of special value ?— 
Of course, the members of the Provincial Services are often deputed 
to the Co-operative Department and allied departments, where their 
knowledge would be useful. 

66.643. On page 219 of your memorandum of evidence, you refer to 
a large increase in demonstration farms. I am not clear from the 
context whether you mean farms run by the department entirely, or 
farms on the land of cultivators ?— I mean demonstration farms run 
by the department, to bring home to the ordinary cultivators the 
various improvements. That is w r hat I was thinking of mainly. 

66.644. Approximately what number, do you think, would be want¬ 
ed in a Province of this size'!—It is very difficult to say what would 
be wanted in the end, because it would depend on the success that 
attended them, but taking the Province as a whole, there could not be 
any harm in starting with each sub division having one. A sub-divi¬ 
sion covers a very large area, and of course if they proved a great 
success, more could be started in the thanas. 

66.645. How many sub-divisions are there ?—The Province consists 
of twenty to twenty-one districts, and I should think there must be 
three to four sub-divisions in each district. 

66.646. This would mean about eighty demonstration farms ?■—If 
you gave one to each sub-division, you would require seventy to eighty 
demonstration farms. 

66.647. But, in addition, you attach great importance to demons¬ 
tration on the cultivator’s own holding ?—Yes, I do; under his own 
conditions. 

66.648. I take it, from your answer on page 221, that the large 
states in Bihar are in process of fairly rapid sub-division?—In some 
districts the proprietary interests are getting very largely sub-divided, 
but in certain districts where they have very big landed estates that 
is not going on. 

66.649. You mention Patna district specifically ?—I meant this par¬ 
ticular district, where there is a very large sub-division of proprietary 
interests. 

66.650. I understand that the cash rents, where they exist, are 
settled by some form of court ?—Yes, what we call the old cash rents 
are the original cash rents on which tenants, as a rule, took the 
holding. Most of them are of very great antiquity. 

66.651. When revised, who revises them?—There is a periodical 
settlement. A survey and settlement parry goes round, and when 
that takes placo they do revise the rents. 

66.652. The rent then settled takes into account the irrigation faci¬ 
lities provided by the landowner 1 —Not exactly. When a settlement 
goes round, it will revise the rent and raise it if necessary, but mainly 
on the basis of the rise in prices. 
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66.653. Is no account taken of the water supply ? —If a new water 
supply was put in, they would take account of it, but probably the 
water supply existed when the rent was originally fixed. 

66.654. What I wanted to get from you is whether there is any 
method by which, when the landowner receives a cash rent, he could 
be compelled to keep up the water supply ?—It is very difficult. 

66.655. You see that kind of thing done in other countries 1 —It is 
essential of course that he should, but it is very difficult in actual 
practice. If he took a water rate, then the matter would be simple, 
but at present, in most of these produce holdings, the rent is not 
fixed by reason of the water supply. 

66.656. I see the strong argument that exists in favour of the pro¬ 
duce rent on irrigated land but one wants to get away from the pro¬ 
duce rent and on to the basis of cash rents. The difficulty seems to 
be the maintenance of the water supply, under the cash rent system ?— 
In this particular district of Gaya, where the produce rent is more 
or less general, the feeling has always been that if you commute you 
may ruin the irrigation systems. The landlords may say “It is com¬ 
muted, we have nothing more to do with it, we will not bother”, 
and the tenants will not keep it up. On the other hand, if you do 
not commute, the tenants come in and say "These systems are 
neglected, the produce system is a bad one from our point of view”. 
And so, one is placed on the horns of a dilemma. 

66.657. There is no remedy at present?—I can see no remedy without 
some change, that is to say a change of separating the irrigation charge 
from the rent, in which ease there would be no objection to commuta¬ 
tion. 

66.658. In a district in which both cash rents and produce rents 
occur, what is the relation between the two ? The landlord’s pro¬ 
duce rent is fifty per cent, and fifty per cent of the produce on 
the average output of lice in the Province would be something like 
forty-five to fifty rupees an acre?—It would vary a great deal accord¬ 
ing to the capacity of the land. 

66.659. It would vary with the quality ?—Yes. 

66.660. How does the cash rent compare with the produce rent 
in an average case 1 —They vary a great deal. The old cash rents 
in the village are quite low, out of all proportion to the value of the 
holdings. On the other hand, the rents that we have fixed in a num¬ 
ber of eases that we have commuted are quite reasonable rents, vary¬ 
ing of course with the capacity of the land. Of course, the produce 
rent is very much higher than the cash rent. 

66.661. I am entirely ignorant of what the range of cash rents may 
be?—I would rather prefer to put it in this way: I do not think the 
cash rents ever are much more than what we would call one-fourth of 
the gross produce rents. I am only speaking from guess work. It 
is certainly never as high as half the gross produce; it might be one- 
third. It is very difficult to say; they vary so much. 

66.662. On page 222, yon refer to the appointment of a Development 
Officer. Do you think that this Development Officer should neces¬ 
sarily be a member of the Indian Civil Service, or would you make 
the appointment open to any one who had been the head of one of 
the co-ordinated departments?—It will have to be an appointment to 
be filled from anywhere, provided you get a person with suitable 
experience and driving power. It would be no use putting anybody 
else in. 
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66.663. On page 223 of the note you say that in this Province, owing 
to the permanent settlement, landowners are not likely to take a 
practical interest in the matter of improvement. There is no question 
about the fact, but is it not in itself a remarkable position of affairs 
that a permanent settlement, which means that all the benefit of 
improvement accrues either to the landowner or his tenant, should 
cause landowners to take no interest in improvement ?—My own 
experience is that, they are quite content with the difference between 
what they pay to Government and what they get in rent from the 
tenantry. Take the landowners that have very large incomes; I do 
not think they want to go into the matter further. 

66.664. They have got enough, and there is no incentive to improve ? 
—I am referring to the big estates that draw very large incomes. 
There, there is no particular personal incentive. The owners of those 
estates practically have as much as they want. 

66.665. Mr. Calvert-. From the revenue officer’s point of view, is 
this amendment of the Public Demands Recovery Act in this Pro¬ 
vince, permitting the recovery of contributions to a society in liqui¬ 
dation as an arrear of land revenue, successful ?—There have not been 
a very great number of liquidation eases to judge from, but I t.hfnk, 
if T understand what you mean by 'successful', that the Certificate 
Department is more likely to recover it than any other department, 
if it can bo recovered. 

66.666. Does it throw much work on the Collectors ?—Not at pre¬ 
sent. 

66.667. It has not presented any very great difficulty ?—Tt has not, 
except the difficulty ini collecting; it is much more difficult to collect. 

66.668. There is no congestion in the Collector’s office ?—Not at pre¬ 
sent, 

66.669. On page 221, the argument in favour of the share system 
of rents is that it leads to mutuality of interest between the landlord 
and the tenant). T gather from your replies, however, that it has 
not proved true in this Province ?—My idea is that this system is 
successful when more land is to be developed than there are culti¬ 
vators. but when there are more cultivators wanting land, the shoe 
is on the other foot. 

66.670. This is really an indication of the strong position of the 
landlord rif-a-vis the tenant?—A very large number of commutation 
eases come before me, and my experience is that I never have an 
application for commutation from a landlord. They always come from 
the tenants, and every application is opposed. I judge from that fact 
that the system is liked by the one side and not by the other, taken 
on the whole. There are two things in the main which the tenants 
dislike about it; one is the collection work, which means a large 
staff has to be employed, and there is a good lot of peculation on 
their part and the landlord does not get his full demand; the second 
thing is the question of appraisement. If a landlord goes round and 
appraises a crop at so much and the tenant disputes it he takes the 
case to the civil court, which is a vexatious and expensive business 
for the tenant. The one real thing that the tenant does like to mow 
is how much he has got to pay. That is a thing which is uncertain; 
no one knows what he has to pay each voar as rent. It depends on 
appraisement and this depends on the subordinates who go round and 
appraise. That is the real root of the unpopularity of the system. 

66.671. Division is not done actually on the threshing floor?—Tt 
is done in some cases where the batai system is in force. To this 
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system there is not, the same objection. The objection arises in eases 
where the rent is determined by appraisement. 

60.672. It has been very clearly and definitely and officially stated 
that, when introducing the permanent settlement, the Government of 
.Lord Cornwallis intended that rents also should be permanently fixed. 
Can you tell us how the idea got lost sight of ?-—I think that has 
happened in process of time. In this Province, on account of the 
permanent settlement, we have no large revenue establishment to 
look into these things; we are divorced from all touch with it; we are 
not the landlords. In Provinces where you have no permanent settle¬ 
ment, you are in essence the landlords, and you have got to keep 
up your books properly. Here the landlord is the landlord, and we 
are merely revenue collectors; that is the reason. 

66.673. Dr. Hyder: Does it occur in the proclamation issued by 
■Lord Cornwallis that the rents would always be permanently fixed 7 
— I do not know. That statement was put to me. 

66.674. Mr. Calvert : I quoted from the Orissa Famine Report of 
1866?—My answer was with reference to that statement. I have rot 
read the proclamation recently. 

66.675. It is quite outside practical politics to get back to that condi¬ 
tion of fixing the rents so long as the revenue is fixed ?■—If you had a 
revision conducted by the Settlement Department you could revise 
■your rents every fifteen years or whatever period you like, but I do 
not see any other way of doing it. 

66.676. On this question of co-operative societies, do you accept 
the condition laid down in the Act that the object of co-operative 
societies should be the economic interest of the members?—Yes. 

66.677. We have had it given in evidence that the first function 
•of a co-operative society should be the moral uplift of members?— 
I do not agree with that. 

66.678. On this question of extending societies for the sale of pro¬ 
duce, and similar matters, is it correct to say that you consider it 
desirable that the agriculturist should be sufficiently educated in the 
-economics of his business ?—Yes, I think that is one of the essentials. 

66.679. Do you think that the education of the agriculturist in the 
■economics of his business should be the function of the Co-operative 
Department ?—If they can find the funds I should like to see them do 
it. 


66.680. In 1920 there was passed a Kamiouti Agreements Act and 
it was passed in order to secure that by no stretch of circumstances 
could these people be driven to bind themselves or their families to 
work for a particular master on a particular wage for longer than a 
year? Has it proved effective ?—It is very difficult to say T should 
Tather doubt whether it has, because I notice, for instance, that when 
they come up before me in partition cases there is always a very 
keen interest to get the working tenants into their shares, the idea 
obviously being that the man who gets the low class labourers into 
bis share will have some held on him to get work done. Otherwise it 
•could mean nothing, 

66.681. It is also stated in the same Government review that it 
was hoped that this new system of annual hiring of labour would raise 
wages. Has it had the effect of raising wages?—Yes, in towns, but 
out in the interior I still think that the landlord gets his work done 
mt rates which we should think are certainly not economic. 



66.682. Does the Act actually serve to increase the wages of rural, 
labour ?—I do not think so. 

66.683. Then there is a very distinct pronouncement to the effect 
that "should it be found that, in the absence of special punitive pro¬ 
visions, the Kamiouti Agreements Act is incapable of restoring tj the 
agricultural labourer his right to sell his labour for a reasonable 
wage, it is the declared policy of Government to strengthen the Act” ? 
—For practical purposes I do not think that anything has been done 
to give effect to that Ait. The Act is on the Statute Lto.k hut I 
do not know whether it means anything more. 

66.684. The Act has proved ineffective ?—Yes. 

66,686. Government has not given effect to its declared policy?— 
It has taken no special measures to do so. 

66.686. The Chairman : Is there a system according to which the 
landlord claims a fee when a tenant sub-lets 1 —Yes. There is no freedom 
of transfer in this Province. In many villages he can only transfer with 
the consent of the landlords and on such terms as the landlords allow. 

66.687. As a rule, the terms include a cash element ?—Almost in¬ 
variably. 

66.688. Do you use the term abwab ?—Yes, that is a very familiar 
term. 

66.689. It is explained, in the glossary of the Bengal volume of 
evidence, as an illegal addition demanded by a superior holder of land 
from an inferior holder. I do not know whether the first part of the 
description is right or wrong. Do you agree with the word ‘illegal’ 1 — 
Undoubtedly. The abwab really means that. It is an illegal addition 
to rent. 

66.690. Professor Gangulee : It is different from salami 1 — Salami is 
a legal thing that a man may take for getting a transfer. Abwabs are 
an illegal addition to rent called by various names in the Province. 

66.691. Dr. Ryder : You were for some time Director of Agriculture 1 
—For something like two years. 

66.692. You have also got much experience of revenue matters ?— 
I have been working in the revenue line for many years as Collector 
and Commissioner. 

66.693. As head of the Agricultural Department your activities were 
confined to three or four things, to improve existing crops, introduce 
new crops, to prevent cattle diseases, and to improve agricultural stock. 
These are, broadly, the duties of the Agricultural Department 2—Yes. 

66.694. As a revenue officer, you saw the other side of the matter. 
Could you tell me what has been the effect of this system of produce 
rents on the improvements which you advocated as head of the Agricul¬ 
tural Department ? Where this system of produce rents prevails, do 
you think the tenant has any inducement to take up, say, an improved 
crop which you recommended ?—I am bound to say that 1 ain entirely 
opposed to the system of produce rents, but it is inevitable in certain 
circumstances; I do not think the system is a good one. 

66.695. If the Agricultural Department advocates a new crop and the 
tenant who is on a produce rent basis says that he will have nothing 
to do with the new crop, do you not think that, the activities of the 
Agricultural Department are to that e.xtent nullified 1 —I would put it this 
way. If a tenant thought that he had a good thing recommended by 
the Agricultural Department, he would experiment with it on his cash 
paying lands and not on produce paying lands. He would get the full 
benefit that way. 
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66.696. He would not introduce it on his produce rent lands ?—He 
•would, if he found that it paid him but he would try it first on his cash 
spaying lands. 

66.697. The same thing applies to the improvement of the existing 
crops. Although he knew that by improved methods he could raise more 
produce, the fact that he would have to share it with the other man 
would deter him from undertaking the labour. That would be the pro¬ 
bable effect?—I would make the same reply, that the tenant would 
always give his first attention to cash paying lands. 

66.698. With regard to the theory on which produce rents are based, 
that they induce the landlords to maintain the existing system of irriga¬ 
tion, do the landlords, as a matter of fact, maintain them in a state 
of reasonable efficiency ?—It is impossible tc> give a general answer 
because there are some systems that are in good order and there are 
a good many that are neglected and have lost their usefulness. 

66.699. Are you not in favour of discarding this theory and, along 
with it, the system of produce rents?—I would not go so far as to do 
away with the produce system in a district like Gaya, for instance,' 
unless I were able to do something to maintain the existing irrigation 
systems in an efficient state. I think, if you could do that, there would 
be no objection to changing the system. 

66.700. Mr. Calvert : The quotation I was trying to give you reads 
thus: “to prevent these people from binding themselves or their families 
to work for a particular master on a particular wage for longer than 
one year” ?—I do not think it modifies the answer. 

66.701. The Raja of Parlakimedi : You say that the zamindars of 
this Province are not very interested in agriculture. Does the Court 
of Wards create an interest in the zamindars when the estates come 
into their management ?—I think the Court of Wards tries to give the 
minors as good a training as possible. It sends them to what it considers 
the best schools and it gives other forms of education, 

66.702. What has been the effect ?—It is difficult to say. It is a ques¬ 
tion of individuality. Take for instance Bettiah. It is one of the largest 
estates under the Court of Wards in this Province. It has neen with 
the Court of Wards ever since I have been in the country and is likely 
to remain for some time. 

66.703. Apart from that, has the Court of Wards opened any model 
farms in those estates ?—There was one farm in Bettiah. 

66.704. In the educational institutions to which the sons of zamindars 
go, is agriculture being taught as a course of study ?—I am afraid I 
cannot say, because that would depend upon the syllabus in any parti¬ 
cular school or college to which wards are sent. I am not really conver¬ 
sant with that side of the question. 

66.705. Has the Member in charge ever taken any interest in 
approaching these educational authorities to include agriculture as a 
subject?—I understand that when a ward is under the charge of the 
Court of Wards, the latter tries to find out which school or college is 
most suited to the ward and accordingly sends the ward to that parti¬ 
cular institution. But of course the Court of Wards has no business 
to suggest to the institution that it should modify its course for the 
benefit of a single person. 

66.706. You do not know whether such subjects are being taught in 
the educational institutions ?—Unless you can give me the names of 
the particular institutions to which you are referring, I am afraid I 
cannot tell you. 
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69.707. Take the Raipur College as an instance ?—I know that one 
or two wards have gone there, but I am afraid I cannot tell yon what 
the syllabus is. 

66.708. With regard to the increase of revenues in the estates, you 
have been saying that the zamindars are so contented that they do not 
even care to further the possibilities of improving their irrigationa! 
sources. Do you know what the real reason is for that 1 Is it because 
of anything in the Irrigation Act, or some other Act, of which they are 
afraid ?—Not that I know of. I do not think I put it as broadly as that. 
1 said, I think, in my note that their main interest was really that of 
rent collectors. 

66.709. Is the position of the zamindar clearly defined in the Irriga¬ 
tion Act as far as irrigational sources are concerned 1 —I am not quite 
sure about that. There is a Private Works Irrigation Act and there 
is also a Minor Works Irrigation Act, but I do not know of any other 
Act that is specially designed to help the zamindars in starting irriga 
tion schemes, 

66.710. I suppose the ownership of river beds, tanks, hill streams 
and so on, is well defined!—They generally belong to the zamindar in 
whose estate they lie, except navigable rivers. 

66.711. On page 219 you suggest that demonstration is best done when 
carried out on the ryot’s own fields. Would you also suggest that if 
there was any loss, it should be made good to the ryot ?—That would be 
a question for the Agricultural Department. If the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment was starting a demonstration on the ryot’s own land in order to 
prove a certain thing, I do not see why they should not guarantee to 
make good any loss. 

66.712. Talking about local moneylenders and the way in which 
they try to keep the ryots in their clutches, I was not clear as to whether 
the ryot who has to borrow money and who is forced into the money¬ 
lender’s grip, could not seek relief under the Usurious Loans Act. I 
want bo know whether the ryot is able to seek redress when he is pressed 
by his creditor, under the Usurious Loans Act 1 —Litigation and resorting 
to the courts mean money, do they not 1 That is the difficulty; if he is 
sued for his debt he, has got to defend himself and he naturally cannot 
do that for nothing. 

66.713. But he can go to the court under certain sections of the Act 
and say that he has been oppressed 1—Yes, but he would have to employ 
some one to appear on his behalf. 

66,714. Sir James MacKenna: As. a District Officer and Commissioner 
for a considerable number of years, will you tell the Commission whether 
you have come across any tracts in which, agriculturally, there has been 
a marked improvement as a result of the activities of the Agricultural 
Department ?—I cannot say that I have come across any large tract of 
country where there has been any very marked improvement. 

66,715. You lay a good deal of emphasis on demonstration farms. Do 
you not think that seed farms would probably be better than demonstra¬ 
tion farms?—I should be. very much in favour of seed farms for the 
distribution of pure seed. 

G6,716. Rather than have demonstration farms ?—I would like to have 
demonstration farms as well, but I suppose seed farms w'ould probably 
be easier to manage and better to start with. 

66,717, The result probably would be that you would get large areas 
under improved seed ?—That is so. 
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66.718. In reply to the Chairman, I think, you said that it would he¬ 
ft very good thing if work of distinction in the agricultural and co¬ 
operative branches were recognised by the grant of titles. Have you any 
local titles of distinction, as apart from the Indian titles of Khan Sahib 
and so on 1 —I do not think there are any, 

66.719. Do you think that it would be a good thing to institute a 
title of merit for works of distinction in the agricultural, co-operative 
and other branches of public activity ?—Yes, provided the title of dis¬ 
tinction were brought into public esteem. Indians, as a rule, value certain* 
titles more than others, and you would have to make sure that this was 
one of the titles which they valued. 

66.720. In point of fact they have introduced this in Burma?—Yes, if 
you could get a sort of general value attached to the title then 1 think 
it would be a good thing indeed. 

66.721. Professor Gangulee: In your tours in the districts, what 
definite agricultural improvements have you observed % You stated a 
little while ago, if I mistake not, that you had not observed any marked 
improvement in large tracts. May I know whether you have observed 
any improvement in small, isolated tracts ?—If you go to look for such 
improvements I dare say you will find them in particular places where 
demonstrations are carried out, but while going out on tour one does 
not come across such improvements spread over the country in large 
tracts. At any rate I cannot recall to mind any large tract of country 
where it may be said that the whole standard of the cultivation had been- 
raised. 

66.722. Do you then think that better crops are being grown in certain* 
tracts now than used to he the case, say, ten or fifteen years ago ?— 
It is very difficult to say, simply on general appearances. 

66.723. If the department pursues the policy of conducting demonstra¬ 
tions on the cultivators’ own lands, do you think that it will bo necessary 
to have as many as seventy or seventy-five demonstration farms, as 
suggested by you ?—That would simply be a matter of detail. The 
demonstration farms would be opened and then demonstration would-’ 
be carried out in the villages and other local areas. That was my idea. 

66.724. You are in favour of re-establishing the Sabour Agricultural, 
College? What would be the advantage of having this institution at 
Patna?—It was not my suggestion that it should be located at Patna. 
All I said was that, if the question was being reconsidered, then it 
would probably be advantageous to put it near the veterinary institu¬ 
tion, so as to centralise such institutions in one place, but, as the College 
exists already at Sabour, it seemed to me simpler to utilise what 
already exists. That is all, 

66.725. Do you favour affiliation to the University ?—I have no marked 
views on that point. 

66.726. Do you think that more students would then be attracted ?— 

I am inclined to agree that that would be the case. 

66.727. One of the reasons for the failure of Sabour was that it 
failed to attract a sufficient number of students; is that not so ?—I would 
put it in this way, that in its initial stages when it was first started it 
attracted more students, but these students became disappointed when 
they found that there were no eut-and-dried appointments waiting for 
them, and so the attraction ceased. 

66.728. Have you any views on the entrance qualifications of the 
students of the agricultural college?—That would, in my opinion, depend; 
on the lines on which the college was re-opened. 
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I understand that the entrance qualification at the time when 
rtfie college was started was the ordinary matriculation standard, which 
ris a very low standard ?—Yes, but that, at the present time, is about 
• as high as you could go as an entrance qualification. 

6(3,730. With the extension of training in elementary science in the 
University do you not think that you could very well depend on the 
Intermediate Science as the entrance qualification ?—That, I think, 
would be an advantage; but I was considering whether it would not 
‘be bringing in the students rather late if the entrance qualification were 
i>o be the Intermediate Science standard. At any rate that is only a 
matter of detail and I have no opinion one way or the other. 

66.731. Do you consider that free transfer of holdings is desirable?— 
lit depends very much upon the point of view from which you look at it. 

66.732. I am looking at it from the agricultural point of view and 
“from no other ?—Certainly, I consider that to the person who is actually 

in possession of the holding it is entirely to his advantage to have 
’freedom of transfer; not having the freedom of transfer diminishes the 
value of his holding. 

66.733. Is it a fact that, in this Province, land is passing out of the 
hands of bhe cultivators to the moneylenders ?—That is rather a difficult 
question do answer. But I certainly think that in some districts culti¬ 
vators are'becoming small proprietors; in fact you are beginning to get 
a certain number of large cultivators with small proprietary interests. 

66.734. Taking the cash rent as our basis of comparison, could you 
"tell the Commission what is the difference between the amount of revenue 

which the landlord pays and the rent which he receives from the 
'tenant 1 —Bathes than hazard a guess I had better get you the actual 
figures for Patna division. T can then give them to you district by 

■ district. I will scud you the information later.* 

66.735. You have, I take it, a large number of intermediaries between 
the landlord and the tenant just as we have in Bengal ?—Of course there 
are a good number of leases given out on thika, but we do not, general¬ 
ity speaking, have the talukdari system that you have in Bengal, or 
such things as paints, darpatnii, etcetera. 

06,736. We have many sorts of intermediaries in Bengal?—We do not 
'have that to the same extent here. 

66,737. In khas mahals are the relations between the Government and 
the tenants regulated by the Bengal Tenancy Act ?—Yes, entirely; the 
only difference in 7:has mahals is that they collect their dues by the 

■ certificate procedure and the ordinary landlord must go to the civil court 
to recover liis rent. 

66.738. You state that the expansion of the Veterinary Department 
’has been too slow. Could you account for this slowness?—I think the 
"War had a good deal to do with it, and also the creation of a new Pro¬ 
vince and the necessity of meeting immediate needs like the building 
of a new University and things like that. The Province is only just 

’beginning to find itself. 

66.739. Too many changes ?— The Province came into existence only 
-in 1912. 

66,^O. Besides the closure of the Sabour college, is there any retro¬ 
grade step, that you can think of, that has been taken by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department - ?—No; that is the only one that comes immediately 

■ to my notice. 

66,741. You think it is desirable to have close relations between the 
Agricultural and Co-operative departme nts. Could you enli ghten th e 

■* 'Vide Appendix I. 
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Commission on the existing relations between these departments ?—At 
present there is a Registrar in charge of the Co-operative Department 
and there is a Director of Agriculture; there is no direct relation between 
them, except such as they choose to make, personally. There may be- 
some relation through the Minister, but I do not for the moment know 
whether the same Minister is in charge of both the departments. 

66,742. You consider that there is no adequate supervision and control 
of the societies. What control do you mean 1 — Audit chiefly. What I 
think is, if you want to get the confidence of the public you must make 
their money safe. 

66.743 Could you express an opinion on the excessive sub-division of 
holdings which, you consider, means a great deal of loss in agricultural 
efficiency 1—Ill the present state of public opinion it is difficult to stop it. 
The landlord need not himself recognise sub-division of holdings, but in 
practice he does; and if he chooses to recognise it the holding can be- 
split up to any degree. 

66.744. What would be the serious handicap in introducing legisla¬ 
tion ?—Anything that touches tenancy legislation meets with tremendous 
opposition in this Province, because so many interests come into con¬ 
flict. 

66.745. Was there any Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act ?—A 
Bill was brought in the last session of the Legislative Council, and I 
understand the landlords also are going to bring in a Bill, and these 
may be discussed in select committee next July or August. 

66.746. I wish to turn once, more to the note of evidence given to us 
by Mr. Foley. In discussing irrigation he says if only Government could 
secure some return fcr its capital, in the form of increased land revenue, 
it would not be difficult to make the whole of south Bhagalpur and South 
Monghyr practically immune against famine and scarcity. Do you agree 
with that view?—Taking the canal systems that exist here, the Patna- 
Ganges canals, I understand that they are remunerative on the existing 
terms. 1 believe there are some canal -systems like the Tribeni canal in 
Champaran which are protective and not remunerative. Without esti¬ 
mates, I cannot give an opinion on the question whether it would be, 
possible to build remunerative canal systems in South Bhagalpur and’ 
South Monghyr. 

66.747. Some non-official witnesses have said that control of irriga¬ 
tion should be taken away from the zamindars and have suggested the 
formation of district irrigation boards; do you favour that ?—I do not. 
With the present zamindari system I do not think it is possible because 
I do not see, without intricate legislation, how district irrigation com¬ 
mittees could have any control over conflicting zamindari interests. 

66.748. There again the system of land tenure is against you 1 —Yes. 

66.749. What is the attitude of district boards towards education, sani¬ 
tation and so on ?—They are all for putting up more hospitals and build¬ 
ing more schools as far as their funds will allow, rather to the detriment 
of other activities. I mean, they are not at all slow about spending 
money on these two sides, medical and education. 

66.750. What is their attitude towards communications ?—lAs regards 
communications, they are quite reasonable if there is money; education 
and medical come first, communications second and I think veterinary 
comes third. For instance, one of the boards in this division had to 
economise the other day; they proposed to shut down two veterinary 
hospitals. 

66.751. Although these people are supposed to have a passionate desire 
for “cow-protection” 1 —I do not know. 
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66.752. Could you tell us how the union committees and boards func¬ 
tion 1— I do not think, personally, that they are functioning much; they 
‘are not functioning on what I call the (rue basis, that is to say, they 
'will not tax themselves for their own special needs. They are quite 
willing to spend as much money as is given to them by the district 
board. 

66.753. The Village Self-Government Act empowers them to tax them¬ 
selves ?—Having themselves to decide that matter, they do decide not 
to tax themselves. 

66.754. On the question of emigration, do these landless labourers 
emigrate with their families, or do they emigrate alone ?—Mostly alone, 
'from this part of the world. 

66.755. Mr. Kamat : Would you, as a revenue officer, agree with this 
remark in the Administration Report of the Local Government: “Nearly 
half the total outlay of the boards and most of the boards’ own resources 
were spent on roads, bridges and buildings. On the whole, the new 
boards are discharging their obligations towards communications fairly 
well” ?—I cannot speak for other divisions besides my own, but I think, 
as far as this division goes, they certainly are willing to spend what they 
have on communications, but T think their interest lies mainly towards 
■medical and education. 

66.756. Having spent half on communications, they are keen on spend¬ 
ing the remainder on education and medical ?—I think it is a provincial 
figure; I do not think it would apply to every district in detail. 

66.757. On the question of permanent settlement, as a revenue officer 
would you say, speaking broadly, that that settlement and the tenancy 
systems are really hindering agricultural progress in this Province ?— 
Well, it is a difficult question to answer. Do you mean whether we 
■would have advanced further without the permanent settlement ? 

66.758. You can put it that way, if you like ?—I think it is quite 
•possible we might have; but it is very difficult to say what would have 
been and what woiild not huve been. 

66.759. Is there any consciousness growing among the landlords or 
the tenants, or amongst both, that the utmost possible production of 
wealth is not being extracted from the land owing to tho present system 
of settlement?—No; I do not think I have ever come across such an 
expression of opinion. 

66.760. You referred to a Bill which is coming on in the next session 
of the Council 1 —I was referring to a Bill which was referred to a select 
committee at tho last session of the Council and which will be discussed 
in select committee and then come before the Council subsequently. I 
cannot say, exactly, when it will come. That is a tenancy Bill. 

66.761. Are any attempts being made to bring home to the tenants 
•or to the landlords that if tho system were changed there would be 
more money available, and a higher production of wealth which would 
conduce to the welfare of the Province as a whole?—T am not quite sure 
that I understand what you mean by ‘attempts’. 

66.762. That point has been emphasised in the Administration Renort 
of this Province. But is any attempt being made to give greater publi¬ 
city than this report gives to tile comparisons mentioned in the Admi¬ 
nistration Report? T want to know whether any attempt is being 
made to educate public opinion on this point?—I do not think there is 
anything in the nature of a publicity department. 

66.763. A comparison is drawn between the finances of your Province 
and of two other sister Provinces; for instance, it is pointed out in the 

-Mr. FT. B. Heyr.otik. 
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Chapter on “Finance” that, whereas the land revenue of the Province- 
of Bihar and Orissa is Es. 1,64,00,000 for an area of 83,000 square miles,- 
the land revenue, for instance, of Bombay is something like 
Es. 5,00,00,000 for an area of 1,24,000 square miles; therefore over a 
population of nineteen millions Bombay can spend on education two- 
crores, whereas your Province is able to spend only seventy-six lakhs 
on education, over ? population of thirty-four millions. Is it a fact 
that it is because of the permanent settlement that the Province is 
able to spend comparatively little on education and, if so, is this 
brought home to the landlords and tenants !—No special measures are 
taken to make that report public. It is open to the public; I suppose 
the members of the Legislative Council and other people read it; but 
besides that, I do not think any special measures are taken. 

66.764. Mr. Calvert : Is it correct to say that Government do not. 
accept any responsibility for that report now 1 —I understand that that; 
is so. 

66.765. It has ceased to be a Government report ?—It has ceased to 
be a Government report. It is a report which is compiled every year;: 
some one is put on special duty to compile it. 

66.766. Mr. Kamat : Do you mean to say that Government publish 
this report under their authority, but do not take any responsibility 
for it?—I do not know what point of view they take, but it is published! 
by Government. 

66.767. Professor Gangulee : It is considered to be the general Admi¬ 
nistration Report, is it not?—There is a, preliminary note explaining 
this particular point. 

66.768. Mr. Kamat : True, every little statement contained in this, 
report as written by Mr. Collins, its compiler, might not be accepted by 
Government, but do yon mean to say that the general policy contained' 
in this report is not accepted by Government ?—I am not in a position 
to say. I have nothing to do with the report. 

66.769. Would you think that if greater publicity is given to these 
comparisons, it would not be to the benefit of the people as a whole ?—■ 
Any publicity is to the good, but the difficulty is how to do it. I do - 
not quite see how that is going to be brought home to every tenant in 
the Province. 

66.770. Professor Gangulee : Or to every landlord ?—Yes, or to every 
landlord. 

66.771. Mr, Kamat i Do you think that the people would be un- 
leasonable if they came to know, on facts and figures, that they them¬ 
selves could get better roads and hospitals if they produce more wealth) 
from the land and pay better assessments ?—I presume their represent¬ 
atives in the Legislative Council are aware of these facts. 

Are they? 

66.772. Mr. Danby : From an agricultural point of view, do you con¬ 
sider that North Bihar is of less importance than South Bihar, for 
instance, Chota Nagpur?—No. I think North Bihar itself has a very 
considerable importance indeed. My note refers mainly to the division- 
in which I was serving. 

66.773. Do you know why the work done by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment has been practically confined to the south of the Provinca? — No, I 
have no idea at all, unless perhaps the impression is that Pusa, being 
on the north side of the river, to some extent takes the place of the 
Agricultural Department. 

66.774. When you were stationed in North Bihar, did you find that 
the Sipaya farm was of any benefit to the cultivators ?—I understood? 
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that it was generally useful and appreciated. At that time I think it 
was a cattle breeding farm. 

66.775. Do you consider it is a suitable site for a farm to which culti¬ 
vators could go and see the work that is done there ?—It is merely for 
the people living in that part. I do not know whether it is the beat 
site. I did not select it myself. It was selected by some one who came 
after me. 

66.776. Do you think that a demonstration farm near Pusa, which 
could have assistance from Pusa, would be an advantage 1 —I think it 
would certainly be of very great advantage. 

66.777. Do you think that the permanent settlement should rather 
encourage landlords to develop irrigation schemes or other schemes 
which would benefit their property?—I was talking of permanent, as 
distinct from temporary, settlements. I mean that the demand from 
'Government being 'fixed, the zamindar has every incentive to develop 
his property, whereas if it is only a temporary settlement he would 
•never have the same interest. That is what I really meant. 

66.778. Where the rent is commuted from rent paid in kind to cash 
rent, I believe it is usually done on the basis of a twelve years’ 
average 1 —What we do now is that we take a ten years’ average, then 
we take the prevailing cash rent, and try to fix a figure with some rela¬ 
tion to the two. Rut our main difficulty (I am speaking of the division 
on this side of the river) is to get collection papers filed. Neither side 
produces them, and we have to find out what the value of the produce 
is by crop experiments. 

66.779. The rents fixed have rather tended to deter the cultivators 
•from having their rents commuted from rents paid in kind to rents paid 
in cash 1 —Not on this side of the river, although the rates fixed are on 
the high side. 

66.780. For the better upkeep of the roads, would you recommend the 
levy of a tax on bullock carts in the districts ?—I think it would help 
considerably to provide funds for the better upkeep of the roads. Only, 
the tax, if it was levied, would have to be earmarked for the roads and 
the roads only. 

66.781. Whenever improvements in roads are asked for, it is always 
said that there are no funds available. A very small tax on bullock 
carts should provide the necessary funds for the upkeep of the roads 1 — 
That would be so if the money was earmarked for the roads. The 
trouble at present is that the local bodies that are spending this money 
•can allot it in whatever proportion they like to schools, medical relief, 

roads, et cetera. Il is all in one general fund. 

66.782. The Raja of Parlakimedi : As regards the commutation of 
•rent from kind to cash by the zamindars, cannot the cultivator raise 
any objection under any regulation ?—What I tried to convey was that 
the only person who ever applies for commutation is the cultivator. I 
have, not yet had an application from a landlord. 

66.783. But in the case of lands where rent is paid in kind, the 
zamindar sometimes collects it in the shape of money, by fixing it him¬ 
self ?—That is done by way of convenience. They estimate the crop at 
so many maunds of grain, then they say the market price of the grain 
is so much, and convert it into money, and the tenant then, as a matter 
of convenience, pays that amount in money, instead of actually deliver¬ 
ing the produce. Strictly speaking of course he can take the produce, 
■but from the point of view of both it is more convenient to take the 
tmone.v. 

Mr. W. B. Hey cock. 
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66.784. The parties, especially the zamindar, are interested in Seeihg 
whether the transaction is done fairly or not 1 —As in all things, there 
may be disputes. If he is a good zamindar, the matter is amicably 
arranged and there is no dispute. If there is a dispute, the rase goes 
to the court, and both sides are involved in litigation. 

66.785. Sir Henry Lawrence : I did not understand your reply to Mr. 
Danby. Do you agree that more, money is required for the upkeep of 
roads ?—Certainly so, especially since the development of motor traffic, 
which wears the roads very badly. 

66.786. You agree that such money could be found by a tax on motor 
cars and bullock carts ?—Motor cars, as a whole, are taxed; at any 
rate, they are taxed in the towns. For instance, in Fattorra, we pay a,-, 
tax on motor cars. 

66.787. But this is for district roads, is it not?—But then most of the 
motor cars are owned in the towns. For instance,, most of the motor 
services have their headquarters in the towns, and they run out into 
the districts, 

66.788. To whom do those revenues go ?—At present they go to the 
local body concerned, the municipalities as a rule. 

66.789. We are talking about district board roads. Is there any 
means by which district boards can secure revenue from motor cars 1 — 
I do not think they can. 

66.790. Do you agree that they should ?—Personally, I think that the 
system should be somewhat sirrfilar to what it is in other countries; 
that is to say, it should be a provincial tax, because motor cars do not 
necessarily stay in the town; they go out into the districts, though their 
main residence may be in the towns. T cannot see any other way of" 
distributing the money. 

66.791. The tax being collected by the Provincial Government, you 
would give grants from it to the district boards for the upkeep of the 
district roads 1—I should be very much more inclined, if this question 
is under discussion, to provincialise the main leading roads, and have- 
funds for that purpose. 

66.792. Is there any such proposal under consideration ?—Not that I 
know of. I believe, however, that a committee is now sitting in connec¬ 
tion with the impr ovement of transport facilities in India. As a matter 
of fact, it is a very big problem. 

66.793. Do you also support Mr. Dauby’s proposal for a tax on bullock; 
carts ?—Yes, provided, as I said, that the money goes io the roads. 

66.794. Is it not possible to secure that ?—Not under the existing 
system, because if the district board collects it it would go into the 
district fund, and then the district board would have the benefit of 
the money for any work of public utility. If you collected a tax on 
bullock carts and put it into the district fund and earmarked it for 
roads, they might spend the money on roads, but at the same time they 
might spend the money which they ordinarily spend on roads on other 
things. At present they get a certain amount voted for the roads, butr 
supposing you made a special collection for roads, they might say: 
“other demands are very urgent, and we will not spend on roads any¬ 
thing beyond this special amount”. 

66.795. Sir Thomas Middleton: Are bullock carts allowed on the 
metalled roads of the Province ?—Yes. 

66.796. I have been along some of the roads, and I have seen separate- 
tracts at the side of the metalled roads for bullock carts 1 —That is on 
the north of the river. Most of the roads are not metalled there, and! 
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they have a separate tract by the side of the roads for bullock carts. 
But down south of the river where there are metalled roads, as far as 
I know, the carts can go anywhere they like. 

66.797. Professor Gangulee: What happens to the road cess ?— It 
goes to the district boards. That is how they finance everything. 

66.798. Entirely?—Yes. Tt used to go half to Government and half 
to the district boards, but now it goes entirely to the district boards. 

66.799. Mr. Calvert : Would you be prepared to say that communi¬ 
cations in the Orissa Division are now Complete enough to preclude the 
possibility of a serious famine ?—T am afraid T cannot answer that, 
because my knowledge of Orissa is very limited. I have never been 
posted in Orissa. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


APPENDIX I. 

■Statement showing the total Government revenue and the total cess 

valuation. 


District. 

1926-27 

Revenue demand | 
of revenue 
paying estates. 

1926-27 

Cess demand 
of revenue 
paying estates. 

Cess 

valuation. 

Patna .... 

. ! 15,70.651 

5,66,715 

1 93,50,797 

'•Gaya .... 

14,96,619 

10,52,879 

1,73,72,503 

fihaliabad 

. j 19,24,561 

5,11,487 

84,39,535 


Mr. Ir. It. Heycock. 
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APPENDIX II. 


Additions. Note on Irrigation, by Mr. B. Foley, I C.S., Board op 
Revenue, Bihar and Orissa. 


In Bihar and Orissa landlords are usually unable to combine to carry 
out an irrigation scheme which the majority know will benefit them. 
I can cite three instances, two in Palamau and one in south Bhagalpur, 
where through the energy of the District Officer certain landlords were 
induced to combine and projects were constructed on capital contri¬ 
buted by them, with a donation from Government. All three schemes 
proved a failure, as the landlords either did not fulfil their undertakings 
■or failed to provide the necessary funds for upkeep. Often applications 
are made to Government to construct works of irrigation and recover 
the cost "by a water rate. I believe these schemes and many others 
could be carried out by Government, if the Province was not permanent¬ 
ly settled. 

2. My instance No. 6,* the Khora valley scheme in 8hahabad, may 
he taken as an example. This was partly drawn up to secure this part 
of the district against famine, but it is probable, owing to various 
causes, that famine will not occur again here. Suppose no danger of 
famine exists. The figures are probably too favourable, as the receipts 
will probably be less and the expenditure more than was anticipated. 
Assume, however, that the figures are correct. Government is asked 
to spend twenty lakhs on certain irrigation works, and a water rate 
will be imposed on the lands benefited. Government will receive no 
return on the capital for nineteen years and after that less than a quarter 
per cent. The landlords and tenants of the lands benefited will be 
enriched. Is Government justified in spending twenty lakhs of the 
general tax payers’ money with so small a return merely for the benefit 
•of certain landlords and tenants in a small areal I should say it was 
not. The orily return Government will receive is the water rate: the 
land revenue is permanently fixed and remains the same as before. 

3. If, however, the revenue of Shahabad were not permanently fixed, 
■there would be a revision of revenue settlement every twenty or thirty 
years. By this revision Government would receive a share in the 
increased wealth of this part of the district. The landlords' rents would 
be ascertained or assessed and a proportion would be taken as Govern¬ 
ment revenue. The landlords would be receiving much higher rents 
from the tenants, and the tenants much larger crops from the lands. 
Thus Government would receive a share in the increased prosperity. 
If the assessment were equitable the Government revenue would not be 
felt by the landlords or tenants. It could besides be raised or lowered 
according to the water rate paid. 

4. I do not believe the Government of Bihar and Orissa will ever be 
properly recompensed for the capital expended, if it depends wholly on 
a water rate. I had occasion to examine this subject when reporting 
on the proposals of the Indian Taxation Committee dealing with irriga¬ 
tion. The Son Canals in Shahabad, Gaya and Patna have been a dis¬ 
appointment as far as revenue is concerned, and the Orissa Canals have 
mostly worked at a loss. There seems no possibility of raising the rates, 
since the people would refuse to pay them. 


*Vide page 227. 




5. I should like to refer also to instance No. 3 in my answer. Govern¬ 
ment were asked to spend a lakh of rupees on draining a big marsh. 
The project is feasible and, were the marsh drained, the landlords and 
tenants would be enriched. Government would not, however, be justified 1 
in spending a lakh of rupees of the taxpayers’ money merely in order to 
enrich these landlords and tenants. If Government after so many years, 
was assured of a higher land revenue from these lands, which would 
give a tolerable return on the capital, Government would be justified 
in incurring the whole or a considerable portion of the expense. The 
land revenue being permanently fixed this is not possible. 

6. I believe it is not commonly known how insignificant the Govern 
ment land revenue is in Chota Nagpur. The district of Ranchi, I 
believe, is over seven thousand square miles: the land revenue paid to 
Government (apart from some petty estates held direct by Government) 
is between fourteen and fifteen thousand rupees. If Government 
financed an irrigation scheme, which benefited part of this district, very 
little return on the capital would he obtained from a water rate, and 
the rest of the Province would have justifiable reason to complain that 
money derived from them was being spent on a district which practic¬ 
ally paid no land revenue. 

7. Since I sent my answer to the Royal Commission I received in¬ 
formation that the same thing was experienced in the permanently 
settled districts of the Benares division. Improvements could not be 
effected here in the same manner as in the temporarily settled districts 
of the United Provinces, since Government would not receive any return 
in the form of increased land revenue on the capital expended. 

8. With regard to Mr. Heyeock’s evidence I should like to point out 
that I am making no proposal to abolish the permanent settlement of 
Bihar and Orissa, or to except from it any areas benefited by Govern¬ 
ment schemes of irrigation. I am merely pointing out how very much 
more difficult it is for Government to finance such schemes in a perma¬ 
nently settled than in a temporarily settled Province. 


C'OPV OF LETTER No. 6-12/12, ■ DATED THE 14TH OCTOBER 1927, FROM THE 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Bihar and Orissa, to the 
Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Revenue De¬ 
partment. 


StfBJECT :— Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee’s Report, Chapter V .— 

Charge for Water 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your No. 325-R. R,/IIIE- 
26, dated the 27th May 1927. Mr. Heycock as Member of the Board of 
Revenue consulted the five Commissioners and asked that the Collectors 
of Mnzaffarpur, Ohamparan, Bhagalour, Monghvr, Cuttack and Balasore 
and the Deputy Commissioners of the Santhal Parganas, Ranchi and 
Falamau should be consulted. I am to enclose in original the replies 
received from these officers. 

2. In the first place Government desire an expression of opinion front 
the Board on the point raised in paragraph 3 of the letter from the 
Government, of India, dated 28th February 1927. This paragraph deals 
with the ninth recommendation of the Committee, page 113 of the 
Report, viz., the imposition of owners’ rates. The Board agrees that 
theoretically, where a guarantee of the supply of water is newly given, 
it is legitimate to make a charge on the owner, i.e., the landlord, as well 
as on the occupier, i.e., the tenant of the land, for the use of the water. 

Mr. W. B. Heycock. 
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If the land is waste and if Government supplies water making the waste 
cultivable and the landlord thereby receives substantial rents from his 
tenants for cultivated land instead of nominal rents for waste lands, 
it seems obvious that the landlord ought not to obtain the full benefit 
of his enhanced rents without paying at least some portion to Govern¬ 
ment. 

2. As regards the Province of Bihar and Orissa, however, it appears 
to the Board that the question is an academical one. In the case of 
jarge irrigation srhemes in the Province it is not possible to increase ihe 
present rates by the imposition of owners’ rates and the Local Govern¬ 
ment would as a rule be only too pleased if what is stated in proposal 
(2) paragraph 138 of the Report as the minimum charge could be re¬ 
covered in every instance, i.e., the cost of the maintenance of the 
irrigation work plus interest on the capital cost. A description of the 
Son Canals is given in pages 77 to 83 of the Shahabad Gazetteer 
revised in 1924. It is there stated that for many years the canals had 
been unremunerative and it was only during recent years that the 
return on the capital expenditure had exceeded four per cent. At the 
end of 1921-22 the total capital expenditure was Rs. 2,68,98,109 while 
the net revenue for the year was Rs. 15,37,513 yielding a return of 55. 
per cent. The report on irrigation for 1925-26 shows that the Son 
Canals gave a return of 6'42 per cent on the capital cost and of 
4 per cent on the capital added to the arrears pf interest. It 
is instructive in his connection to refer to the Khora Valley 
irrigation project for the irrigation of a portion of the Bhabua 
sub-division framed by Mr. Hudson. It is possible to regard 
this scheme partly as a measure for protection against famine, but it 
was estimated that the expenditure would be Rs. 18,79,600 and that no 
return would be received for nine years, a return of Rs. 1,408 after the 
thirteenth year, and finally a return of only Rs. 2,908 after nineteen 
years. There is reason also to believe that this estimate is too sanguine. 

4. Besides this the imposition of owners’ rates, as far as the Board 
■can see, would only he possible in produce-rented lands, unless the 
tenancy laws are altogether altered, tf a new canal were made through 
produce-rented lands, both the' landlords and the tenants, as is custo¬ 
mary, would pay the water rates, and if the produce rents were subse¬ 
quently commuted, the rates could be adjusted so as to impose a fair 
rate on the landlord. In cash-rented lands the owners’ rate could not 
be imposed, since under the Tenancy Acts in force ir. the Province the 
landlord would not be legally entitled to raise the tenants’ rents in 
consequence of any canal supplied by Government. If the law in force 
is strictly followed, therefore, the whole of the benefit of the new canal 
would be received by the tenants. Actually the landlord would probably 
manage to raise his rents by some means or other and the tenant would 
probably be quite willing to pay the landlord some increase, but it is 
difficult to see how Government could consent to benefit front such trans¬ 
actions. It is true that in the case of minor works under Section 24 (I) 
of the Minor Irrigation Works Act, a landlord can enhance his rents 
but under Section 19 of this Act the local Government can only recoup 
itself for the expenditure it incurs: it cannot raise revenue in excess of 
this Since Section 6 requires the consent of one half of the owners,, 
this consent would probably never be obtained if any attempt were made 
to impose an owner’s rate as described. The view of the Board is there¬ 
fore that in this Province, where the Government revenue is perma¬ 
nently settled, the imposition of an owner’s rate would not be feasible. 

5. With regard to the temporarily settled areas in Orissa the matter 
is different. The Orissa Canals are described on pages 94 to 105 of the 
district Gazetteer of 1906. They were intended partly for navigation as 
well as for irrigation and also as a protection against floods. The 



sanguine hopes of a high return on the capital expenditure were not 
realised and the outlay up to the year 1906 has been unremunerative. 
Up to 1900-01 the working expenses were not covered by the receipts 
and in the succeeding two years were only slightly exceeded. Up to 
1902-03 the total net revenue had only amounted to O'17 per cent of the 
capital outlay. The report on irrigation for 1925-26 shows a return of 
only 0'41 per cent on the capital outlay, and of 0T4 per cent on the 
capital outlay plus the accumulated arrears of interest. The opinion of 
Mr. Maddox, quoted at page 104 of the Gazetteer, is that it was not 
generally possible in Orissa for a landlord to enhance his rents on account 
of irrigation. This is confirmed by the present Superintending Engineer, 
Orissa Circle, who considers that artificial irrigation in Orissa is not 
popular and water is generally taken on long termed leases merely as a 
safeguard against a year of bad rainfall and drought: if there is any 
further increase, it would induce the cultivators to refrain from using 
the canal water. The Collector of Balasore states that the area irri¬ 
gated in his district is small and it is difficult to decide how far the 
value of the land is increased by irrigation; there is little ground to 
justify the enhancement of the water rate. 

6. On the other hand the Board desires to call attention to the remark 
in paragraph 4 of the letter from the Collector of Monghyr that the 
openings for improvement by means of irrigation in this Province are 
practically unlimited. There is no doubt that an' enormous improve¬ 
ment in the Province could be effected by irrigation. There are excellent 
schemes that could be framed for south Bhagalpur, south Monghyr, the 
Santhal Parganas, Gaya, Shahabad, Palamau and Saran, and probably 
other districts, if (Government could advance the money and were 
assured of a return that would merely cover the cost of maintenance, 
plus a reasonable interest on the capital cost. In a permanently settl¬ 
ed Province like Bihar and Orissa, however, this cannot be assured 1 . 
By a well framed irrigation scheme, the landlords and tenants in the- 
districts mentioned would immensely benefit but it is difficult to im¬ 
pose rates, under any system, that would give this return to Govern¬ 
ment, though this is what the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee re¬ 
gard as a minimum charge. Did the permanent settlement not exist, 
it would be easy tc obtain for Government considerable additional 
i avenue. 

7. The second question on which the Board’s opinion is sought is 
on the Bill introduced in the United Provinces Legislative Council in 
1925 to ensure that the water rates in that Province should vary re¬ 
gularly with the average wholesale price of the crop or class of crops. 
The Board agrees with the officers who have reported on this subject, 
that it is altogether premature in the present state of Bihar and Orissa 
to consider the applicability of such an Act. In existing conditions it 
would be impossible to pass the Bill and impossible to administer it, if 
passed. 


Babu ARIKSHAN SINHA, Pleader, General Secretary, Bihar 
Provincial Kisan Sabha, Muzaffarpur. 

Replies* to the Questionnaire. 

Preliminary Notes. 

This Sabha b mainly concerned with the agricultural tenant 
class holding and cultivating tenancy holding. We are concerned 

* The evidence represents the witness’s own views and not those of the 
Kisan Sabha. 
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also with agricultural labourers. These people are very poor, 
'depending entirely noon agriculture. We have nothing to do with 
big factories. Therefore the opinions expressed in this paper will 
be from the experiences of the actual cultivator class. I am myself 
a cultivator having in my jote a considerable area of tenancy lands 
producing paddy, wheat, barley, makai, rahar, moong, urid, sarson, 
tisi , potatoes, sweet potatoes, and other minor crops. The main 
produce of my land is paddy, wheat, barley, makai and rahar; the 
other crops are subsidiary crops. I myself supervise my cultivation 
affairs and the kind of crops sown in each class of lands is accord¬ 
ing to my own direction. Therefore as a humble cultivator of lands 
I have a fair experience of the cultivating class but not as a scienti¬ 
fic or research expert. If the Commission wishes to hear the views^ 
of poor cultivators living in villages I will place them before them. 
But if they will satisfy themselves with the view points of big fac¬ 
tories and capitalists and business men, they are welcome to do so. 
Frankly speaking, the working committee of the Bihar Provincial' 
Kisan Sabha met several times in my house to discuss the matters 
connected with the Royal Commission on Agriculture and the views 
of the committee were expressed in resolutions already submitted to 
His Excellency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of Bihar 
and Orissa and the receipts thereof have already been acknowledged 
from the quarters concerned. His Excellency the Viceroy showed 
deep solicitude for the welfare of the poor agricultural community 
and asked us ro appear before the Commission with the grievances 
of the cultivator class. The Joint Secretary of the Commission sent 
me a copy of the Questionnaire in the latter part of 1926 for replies, 
but the leading members of the Kisan movement met in my house 
several times and were of the opinion that they do not expect much 
benefit from this Commission for the cultivating class and they were 
•of opinion that they have not much’faith in this Commission so. far 
as the interests of the kisan,■( are concerned. I informed His Excel¬ 
lency the Viceroy and His Excellency the Governor of Bihar and 
Orissa about the views of the Kisan leaders and implored them to 
•co-opt at least one Kisan representative on the Commission when 
the Commission visited Bihar and Orissa. But His Excellency the 
v iceroy regretted that it was too late to accede to the request of the 
tenant class and asked us to content ourselves by appearing as wit¬ 
nesses before the Commission and expressing our views there. As 1 
have already said that the Kisan leaders do not expect much benefit 
to the tenant class from this Commission and as the Government are 
not prepared to recognise them as a class worthy of recognition by 
the Government, it was decided that it would bo useless to waste 
cur energy on a Commission from which no benefit is expected for 
the poor cultivators and consequently no reply could be sent to 
the Questionnaire sent by the Joint Secretary to the Commission. 
But now the Bihar Government has thought it proper that the 
Commission should hear the views of the cultivating class as well 
and, therefore, in consultation with some leading Kisan leaders I 
submit the following answers to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research.—( a) Frankly speaking, the tenant class, 
etherwise called the Tci-sans, have not in the least been benefited by 
any research whether general or veterinary. The Pusa Research 
Institute has been of no benefit to us. We do not know what good 
it has as yet done for the poor ratepayers, particularly the tenants, 
although it has devoured a huge sum of money in its huge buildings 
and big establishment. It maintains a large number of cows and a 
few bulls and sells the cows’ milk in the bazaar at four annas per 
seer. In our opinion this Pusa Research Institute has been a sheer 
waste of public money without any “Ufa Bap” to enquire into this 
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isuge wastage. Similar is the case with the Tirhut Agricultural- 
Museum at Muzaffarpur in which the agricultural class has absolute¬ 
ly no representative. We do not know what good it is doing to 
the tenant class and who are its members and who has the power of 
nominating members to it. Many years ago, that is in 1918 or 1919, 
the Magistrate sent for me and asked me to accept the secretary¬ 
ship of the agricultural association and to co-operate with him in 
doing some good to the poor peasantry. I accepted the secretary¬ 
ship and worked for some years till it actually ceased to exist and 
function. That association was not the Tirhut Agricultural Associa¬ 
tion of which 1 understand the president is the Commissioner of 
Tirhut Division. An officer of the Agricultural Department was 
co-operating with us. The Magistrate, the agricultural expert and 
my humble self made enquiries from different localities and supplied 
the best Pusa improved seeds to cultivators for sowing in their fields. 
But, strange to say, the Pusa wheat did not germinate in many 
places and thus hundreds of rupees were wasted. I also made ex¬ 
periments in my own fields with no better results. The result was 
that cultivators gave up the Pusa wheat seed in disgust and con¬ 
tinued their old country seed which is yielding ordinary produce. 
I had invited a large number of hixan leaders of the district to 
become members of that association and popularise the Pusa seeds 
and try for the improvement of agricultural produce with the help- 
of Pusa seeds and Pusa research. But the whole thing proved a 
failure. The Magistrate was transferred. The Pusa seeds and re¬ 
search proved a failure and the Risav members left the Agricultural 
Association in disgust as they were laughed at by the village culti¬ 
vators owing to the failure of the Pusa seeds, and the association 
ceased to exist. The. Magistrate was its president, since then we 
do not know what benefit the Pusa research and the Tirhut Agri¬ 
cultural Association halve been doing to the cultivator class. My 
suggestions are these: 

There should be in each sub-division one agricultural expert at 
least and there should be a sub-divisional agricultural association. 
Members of the association should be men who have got sufficient 
experience of agriculture. Th: association should be filled by¬ 
men who take keen interest in the welfare of agriculturists 
and in the improvement of agricultural produce. The agricultural 
expert with the assistance of the members of the sub-divisional: 
association should visit rural tracts, should come in contact 
with the actual cultivators of the soil, discuss with them the 
desirability of improving iJ-.e fertility of the soil and pro¬ 
duce crops yielding a substantial income. The agricultural expert 
should explain to villagers the experience he has gained by his re¬ 
searches, advise villagers how to improve the productive capacity 
of their lands, and what crops can with advantage and profit be 
grown in a particular class of land. He should often visit the loca¬ 
lity where he has advised the growing of a particular crop and re¬ 
port the result of such research to higher authorities. There should 
be an arrangement for the supply of improved seeds on payment 
or on credit to villagers who should be taught how to improve the 
fertility of their soil. The masses do not believe that Government 
will do anything to improve the lot of the poor starving peasantry. 
The peasants are regarded as so many untouchables in India. In my 
opinion Government officials should inculcate in their minds that 
these officials are the peasants’ real benefactors. 

(c) I suggest that an attempt should be made to make research 
into the question of improving the productive capacity of land, 
which has much decreased in these days. I personally remember 
that there was a time thirty years ago when we used to get produce 

Babu Arihshan Sinha. 
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--at twenty mounds per high,a and now in that very land the produce 
is not more than five maunds per bigha. The result is that now the 
■peasants are starving. An attempt should be made to solve this prob¬ 
lem. Research in this direction is absolutely necessary and as a 
result thereof the State should see that the peasantry produce a 
sufficient quantity of grain to support their families. Agriculture 
is becoming unprofitable in these days and so poor people are run¬ 
ning hither and thither for service. India is purely an agricultural 
country, but the most neglected interest by the Government is that of 
the agriculturists Nobody cares for these poor starving people. 
(Government ought to come to the help of these poor people and 
spend money for the improvement of the productive capacity of 
agricultural land. The District and Sub-Divisional Magistrates 
should visit the rural tracts, come in contact with the cultivator 
class, acquaint themselves with their needs ,—Experiments and re¬ 
search should bo encouraged in important centres in rural tracts 
:and villagers attracted to them. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education. —I do not know any agri¬ 
cultural educational institution. To my mind no such institution 
exists in Bihat* except Pusa, which is unapproachable for poor agricul¬ 
turists. Even Sabour College is not in existence now. I have no 
experience of Sabour College even. Agriculturists have no faith 
either in Pusa or Sabour, or the farm at Kainke in Ranchi. I visited 
Ranke once in 1921 when I was a nominated member of the Bihar 
Tenancy Bill Committee, at the request of the Director of Land 
Records and the Revenue Secretary. But I regret I could not be 
-convinced of any actual good that the Kanke farm had done to the 
peasantry. 

(i) As no agricultural school is known to me I cannot say whe¬ 
ther the supply of teachers is sufficient. 

(ii) In my opinion there ought to he agricultural schools in im¬ 
portant centres in every sub division, financed partly by the Gov¬ 
ernment and partly by the district boards. 

(iii) Yes. 

(iv) I have no knowledge about the attendance at any such insti¬ 
tution. 

As regards the rest of the points raised in Question 2, I would 
suggest that a sufficient number of agricultural schools should be 
started in villages, with a i large area of land to be utilised as school 
farms. Boys should be taught to experiment with different kinds of 
crops in those areas. Such institutions should be financed both by 
the Government and the district boards. There should be a com¬ 
mittee of management on which members should be nominated by the 
members of the local boards or district boards among the members of 
that particular locality. Even non-members may be elected by local 
boards. I remember once that the Education Department asked 
the managing committee of a collegiate school of which I am the 
president as to the desirability of introducing agricultural educa¬ 
tion in high schools. My school has a big compound of about 
twelve acres of lands. We consented to introduce agriculture in our 
school provided Government helped us. But nothing was done by 
the Government after that. 

Question 3.—Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) No such 

■measures were ever adopted in Bihar to my knowledge. 

( b ) In my opinion there should be field demonstrations in import¬ 
ant centres in every thana where all sorts of crops should be tried 
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and experimented with. Ways and means of manuring land should 
also be explained. Experiments in this direction should be made. 

(c) Experts should often visit rural areas, deliver lectures ® 
agriculture to cultivators, visit the fields of any particular culti¬ 
vator at his request, examine the soil of that cultivator and then 
should point out how the bad element in that soil can be removed 
and the land made fertile. The - expert should also explain to the 
cultivator the benefit that he can derive by sowing a particular crop 
for which the soil is congenial and which will be more profitable. 
Seed of profitable crops should be supplied on payment. 

(d) I have no knowledge of any demonstration, but I have person¬ 
al knowledge of propaganda that was made when I was made secre¬ 
tary of the agricultural association at Muzaffarpur with the Magis¬ 
trate as president and an agricultural expert and leading agricul¬ 
turists from rural areas as members. But that propaganda proved 
a failure. The reasons of the failure were many. Firstly, the Magis¬ 
trate, who took a. keen interest in agricultural welfare, was transfer¬ 
red and his successor took no interest in it and never consulted me 
or the association and never cared for it. Secondly, the agricultural 
expert was taken away from Muzaffarpur and nobody came in his 
place. Thirdly, the improved Pusa seeds proved a failure. The fail¬ 
ure of the propaganda work is mostly due to the indifference of the 
Magistrate and the transfer of the agricultural expert. More time 
used to be given to law and order and the agricultural problem was 
neglected. Members of the association were never called to meet 
and thus the association died ft natural death owing to the indiffer¬ 
ence and apathy of the (Government and its officials. Village members 
are not in the least to blame for this failure; they always attended- 
meetings at their own cost and heard the advice given in such meet 
mgs and in their locality they preached what they learned there. 
They introduced experiments in their own locality also. The failure 
of our propaganda was also due to the appearance of the non-co- 
operation movement started by Mahatma Gandhi. The tenant class 
thought that God had sent Mahatma Gandhi to them as their saviour 
and benefactor, so they listened more to his advice and that of his 
followers than ours. They believed that they would soon get 
swara/j and that their hard lot would much improve when swaraj 
came. 

Question 4.—Administkation.— (b) In my opinion the Govern¬ 
ment should spend a large sum of money annually in improving 
agriculture. Agriculture is a provincial subject. I think a larger 
number of agricultural experts should be deputed to every district. 

I would suggest that there should be a well-equipped agricultural 
department at the head-quarters of every Provincial Government to 
control the work of the agricultural experts in districts and thana?,. 
There should be no divisional agricultural association or body such 
ar. the Tirhut. Agricultural Association, but there must he an agri¬ 
cultural officer in the headquarters, of every district and a subordi¬ 
nate officer in each thana. The duties of these thana agricultural 
officers would he to visit the villages in their jurisdiction and to- 
advise people regarding methods of improved agriculture. 

(e) (i) I am not satisfied at present with the Agricultural and 
Veterinary services inasmuch as the cultivator class gets not the 
least benefit from them. These services need improvement and ought 
to be made serviceable to those for whom they are meant. 

(ii\ Railways and steamers are not at present helping the agri¬ 
culturists in the prompt despatch of their agricultural produce to- 
market. In our part of the Province the products to be sent to differ¬ 
ent markets are lichis , mangoes, chillies, tobacco, and in some parts. 
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patwa. Of these, lichis and mangoes are perishable. Near about 
Pusa Road the chief source of income of most of the cultivators is 
from the sale of mangoes. The Pusa Road station is very busy 
in August and September and the latter part of July in despatching 
the mango produce of that locality to different parts. The railway 
should provide facilities for the prompt despatch of these perishable 
articles; otherwise there is a great loss. In short, the railway should 
provide a large number of wagons for carrying agricultural produce 
to different markets. 

Question 5.—Finance. —From the experience gained by me ns sec¬ 
retary of the Central Co-operative Bank for some time and as its 
director for a long time, I am of opinion that the rate of interest 
charged to cultivators is excessive. It should not be more than 
twelve per cent per annum. In my opinion arrangements should be 
made by the Government and the Co-operative Bank to advance 
money to cultivators at a cheap rate of interest. The system of 
taccavi loans should be extended. This should be done through the 
agency of co-operative societies. 

Question 6.—Agkicudturad Indebtedness.—( a) (i) Agriculture like 
any other kind of business, requires capital for such things as the 
purchase of bullocks, ploughs and other implements, seeds, fodder for 
cattle, wages of permanent and casual labourers, etc. Besides this, 
the maintenance of the members of the family of each cultivator also 
requires grain, salt, kerosene oil and clothing. They have to perform 
inaniage, upanayan, and sradh ceremonies also. These are, in 
short, the main causes of borrdwing. 

(ii) The sources of credit of a cultivator are : 

(1) his agricultural produce, (2) his lands if transferable by 
custom or law, (3) his cattle. 

(iii) The reasons preventing repayment arc failure of crops on 
account of flood, drought and animal pests. The productive capacity 
of the land also has much decreased. 

(b) In my opinion the principles' of the Usurious Loans Act should 
be strictly applied. But before the help of thiB Act is invoked the 
co-operative banks should be asked to reduce the present high rate 
of interest. As a member of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
m 1926, I impressed upon the Government the necessity of reducing 
the rate of interest, but the attitude of the Government was most 
unsympathetic. 

(c) No. Rather, the right of transfer and mortgage should be 
conferred upon tenants in order t-o increase their sources of credit. 
The greater the sources of credit a tenant enjoys the cheaper the 
rate of interest that will be charged. 

Question 7.—Fragmentation of Holdings. — I am strongly opposed 
to fragmentation of holdings. Such excessive sub-division of hold¬ 
ings renders cultivation difficult and almost unprofitable. I am of 
opinion that when there is a partition in any family provision 
must be made for allotting plot by plot to co-sharers as far as practi¬ 
cable and convenient. This is done when there is a partition suit 
in court, but out of court there is no remedy. The whole thing de¬ 
pends upon the desire of all the co-sharers. There are some obstin¬ 
ate and foolish co-sharers backed by evil-minded people who insist 
that there should be sub-division in each plot. At present if one 
goes to any village of cultivators one will find numerous sub-divi¬ 
sions of holdings : so much so that they have been rendered almost 
incapable of being ploughed. In my own case there was a plot of 
land measuring six decimals and that had to be divided into four 



parts. My father got one-and-a-half decimals; we are three brothers 
and so we ought to get a half decimal each. But, in disgust, we have 
given up the entire one-and-a-half decimals. Similarly, there is 
-mother plot belonging to my family measuring two big hag and 
sixteen kattas. According to an old private partition made by our 
ancestors, in three parts, that plot has been split up into not less 
than twenty-five or twenty-six sub-plots and a one-third sharer has 
got his one-third share in eight or nine different places in the same 
survey plots. I have tried to convert it into three big blocks of 
sixteen ka-ttas each so that each co-sharer may get one block of 
sixteen katlag. But on account of the obstinacy of some co-sharers 
J have been unable to do anything. The result is that the value 
of that land and the produce thereof has decreased^ at least fifty 
per cent. The chief obstacle in the way of consolidation is the 
absence of any provision in the law. In my opinion there should 
be legislation in this direction authorising the District Magistrate 
or Sub-Divisional Magistrate to order consolidation in this respect 
on an application heing made to them by any party interested in 
such matters. Court fees should be levied cheaply on such applica¬ 
tions, say, two annas to four annas per application. The Magistrates 
named above when approached to order consolidation of excessive 
sub-divisions or even exchange between different co-villagers or men 
of other villages owning Buch small fragments near about or on all 
sides of such lands, should at once take action in the matter; after 
hearing the parties, they should order consolidation or exchange 
immediately and register such consolidation and exchange in a 
record to be maintained which would have the force of a decree. 
Without legislation on the subject empowering the Magistrate in 
this behalf nothing can be done in this direction. Persuasion can¬ 
not succeed in such matters; legislation is absolutely necessary. I 
answer clause (c) in the affirmative. The object of legislation should 
be to authorise the Magistrate when approached to order such con¬ 
solidation and exchange. But in a case where there are several 
tenants holding lands in one block, say two, three or four kattas 
each and I, for example, want to consolidate one big block for the 
improvement of agriculture or in order to build a house for agri¬ 
culturists, on my application the Magistrate should call upon those 
neighbours of mine to accept lands from me in exchange for their 
lands, and, where that is impracticable, to accept the price thereof. 
Without such a measure no improvement can be effected. But these 
provisions should be for the benefit of village cultivators only and 
not for the purpose of bringing a large number of outside enterpris¬ 
ing people like traders, marwaris, banias and capitalists to usurp all 
the lands the cultivators possess and make them landless and home¬ 
less. There should be a safeguard againBt these big enterprising 
people; otherwise these people will swallow up the land of several 
villages and make the villages deserted. The object should be to 
benefit the existing agriculturist class and not to benefit imported 
business men. 

Qubstion 8.—Irrigation.—I advocate the adoption of irrigation 
schemes and safeguards against flood in North Bihar, including the 
districts of Muzaffarpur, Ohapra, Motihari, Darbhanga, the northern 
parts of Monghyr and Bhagalpur and Purnea. I had tabled a reso¬ 
lution to be discussed in the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 
in the August session of 1926 but the resolution lapsed for want of 
time. Methods of irrigation may be as suggested in (i), (ii) and (iii) 
of the sub-questions according to the circumstances of a particular 
locality. The chief obstacles in this direction are the absence of 
any provision :n law and the obstinacy of landlords in whose zamin- 
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diiris lands require to be irrigated. I give one instance: some four- 
years ago there was drought in my locality. By the grace oi boa 
the Bava river became full of water up to its highest level. People on 
both sides of the Baya river tried to irrigate their lands by taking 
water from that river. But some zamindars got their zvrat lands 
irrigated but would not allow tenants to take water through their 
lirat lands. Consequently poor cultivators had to undertake a 
course of one mile for water to come to their lands and it took at 
least twenty days for three hundred bighas to be irrigated. Had the 
landlords allowed tenants to take water directly through their zirat 
lands they could have watered the lands in four or five days. But 
water could not stay for twenty days in Baya river and only about 
two-thirds of the low lands in one block could be watered before 
the water ran to the Ganges. There must also be provision in law 
for taking away excessive rain water which has accumulated in any 
chaur land in order to prevent paddy being washed away. Watering 
and taking away of excessive water from low la'nds are both equally 
necessary for the improvement of agriculture in our parts. 

The chief obstacles are the absence of any law on the subject and 
the apathy of the Government and the district boa'rds in this matter. 
In Champaran district there are one or two canals but none in the 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga and Saran districts. If Government really 
wants agricultural improvement for the benefit of poor people, 
then irrigational schemes and schemes for taking away excessive rain 
water should be at once taken in hand. 

Question 9.—Soils. —(i) and (ii) In our part lands are of two 
descriptions, viz., paddy lands and hhith lands. The paddy lands are 
again sub-divided into two parts, namely chaur lands, where paddy 
is sown in February and March, and high lands, where paddy is 
transplanted from July to August. The chaur lands are subject to 
flood, and in that case the excess of water requires to be taken away 
to prevent paddy being washed away. In high lands irri¬ 
gation or watering is necessary in September and October on the 
failure of hasta rain. If the two methods mentioned above be 
adopted there will be a sufficient yield of paddy every year. 

Bhith lands can be divided into several kinds. They fall under 
the heads of (1) hangar lands, (2) pathkatail, (3) sandy lands, (4) 
balsumbhi (partly sumbhi and partly sandy), (5) sumbhi lands. (6) 
matiar, (V) katbhat land and (8) alkali or mar lands. The la'st two 
kinds of lands are the worst lands; they are to be found to a large 
extent in my locality and they are a curse to the cultivators ; they 
do not even give in return the cost of cultivation. In mar lands 
only parwal fruit can be transplanted, but that also requires a good 
manuring. The katbhat soil gives us a lot of trouble. If there is 
sufficient rain and the land remains under, water for a long period 
it can produce something; but in some years even when there is 
sufficient water, the crops grow pale and fail. Hangar lands re¬ 
quire the hardest labour in watering. If you water them sufficiently 
you will get a good harvest. They do not require any manure, 
their chief manure is water. If you go on watering the crops you 
get a good harvest. But there must be provision for watering such 
lands; if watered, this class of land will yield the best outturn 
but if not watered nothing will be produced'. Sumbhi, pathhatail 
and balsumhhi require manuring. If properly manured they will- 
produce crops, but their productive capacity has greatly decreased. 

My suggestions under head (a) are: — 

(i) Lands should be improved by drainage of surplus rain water 
from low paddy lands. The high paddy lands and hangar lands 
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should he watered and adequate provision should be made therefor. 
Other kinds of bhith lands require manuring. 

(ii) Alkali (usar) lands and katbhat lands should be reclaimed. 
In this matter we greatly require expert advice. Our opinion is 
that the agricultural research hitherto carried on at Pusa at a 
tremendous cost has not been able to do anything in this matter. 
If Government can do anything in this direction we shall be much 
obliged. But then the Government will have to depute experts in 
this matter. Hitherto the village cultivators have been considering 
themselves much wiser and experienced than the products of Pusa 
Research Institute or the Sabour College in such matters; their idea 
is to have an ail on all sides of usar and katbhat lands at least 
one foot in height, store rain water therein, get them sufficiently 
flooded and that then you will get some rabi crop therein. The 
other method, which is more costly, is to remove the surface soil to 
the extent of one foot in depth and then convert them into good 
lands by storing water in them. This process is more beneficial but 
very costly. 

(iii) In our part the flood water of some rivers which carry good 
silt has a fertilising power but in some rivers the water-carried sands 
have a deteriorating effect. For example, people welcome Bagmati 
water with alacrity but curse the water of the old Gandak flowing 
north of Muzafl'arpur town. Measures to be adopted in this direc¬ 
tion are the erection of bunds, but not in places near Bagmati river. 

(b) I personally know of soils which have undergone marked im¬ 
provement by Bagmati water and clay. Cultivators pray God to 
send Bagmati water and silt to their lands. But the silt yields many 
times more benefit to cultivators than mere watering. I have per¬ 
sonally visited those localities. Cultivators of those localities are 
very happy and prosperous. But lands where a large quantity of 
sand is thrown down by the Gandak river (flowing north of Muzaffar- 
pur) have suffered marked deterioration. This bind of land can be 
found in places north of Muzaffarpur town. The flood water of 
Saligrami Gandak which comes from Bettiah side and goes to Haji- 
pur is very beneficial. The bund which runs from Bettiah to Haji¬ 
pur, preventing the spread of Gandak (Saligrami) flood water to 
places in Sahebganj, Paroo, Lalganj and Hajipur thanas and other 
places in Champaran, has done more harm than good. When I made 
a motor tour on the bund in the jurisdiction of these thanas the 
people of these localities expressed their desire that the bund should 
be cut so as to allow river water to spread towards the east. The 
Bagmati bund which existed for a long time has been cut and the 
inhabitants of those localities have been greatly benefited. It would 
be much better if the Bihar Government were pleased to make en- 
quiriesinto this matter and have the Saligrami bund from Bettiah 
to Hajipur cut. 

(c) Government should depute experts to advise cultivators as to 
the reclamation of such lands. The Government should give some 
gra,nt-in-aid also to such cultivators who are poor and require the 
assistance of Government in such matters. The Government may 
advance money also without interest, to be repaid within ten years 
by instalments. 

Question 10.—Fertilisers.—( a) We generally make use of natural 
fertilisers, namely, cowdung and ashes of fuel as far as we can get 
those; they are very useful and profitable. But our real difficulties 
are want of fuel and pasture grounds to maintain a large number 
of cattle for our agricultural purposes. For want of pasture grounds 
and fodder the agriculturists have reduced their cattle by almost 
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as much as seventy-five per cent and now they only maintain bul¬ 
locks for ploughing purposes. They have given up keeping she- 
buffaloes and cows with the result that there has been a general 
scarcity of milk required for the maintenance of our babies. There 
has been a scarcity of cowdung. There has also been a general 
scarcity of fuel owing to the fact that tenants are not allowed by 
their landlords to plant trees on their occupancy holdings. Former¬ 
ly tenants used branches of shinham trees and bamboos as fuel, and 
some other dried up trees also supplied fuel; but this has been al¬ 
most stopped. Tiie present law on the subject, that bo long as the 
trees stand .in tLe tenants’ cash-paying holdings the tenants are 
owners thereof, but the moment they are felled the trees belong to 
the landlord, has caused and is causing great hardship to the tenant 
class. In_ my opinion there must be sufficient pasture grounds in 
every village so that the agriculturists may maintain a large number 
of cattle and the tenants should be. allowed the freedom of planting 
trees and appropriating the produce thereof and the timber when 
felled. This is a point of tenancy law which requires amendment. 
If these two measures are adopted we shall have a laTger quantity 
of cowdung and fuel ashes for manuring purposes. We have not 
as yet tried artificial manures and therefore I am unable to express 
any definite opinion upon this point without further examining it. 

( b ) As we have not yet tried artificial manures, no question of 
adulteration arises. 

(c) This can bo done if the Government supplies experts in every 
sub-division to advise tenants on the desirability of using artificial 
fertilisers. The methods that I can suggest is that the Government 
should help the tenants in using this kind of fertiliser. For some 
time the Government should supply artificial fertilisers on credit and 
when the crops are ready payment can be made. You will have to 
create confidence in the ignorant peasantry. They have absolutely 
no confidence that the Government can do anything to improve 
the lot of the toiling peasants. If you once create confidence then 
they will themselves come and purchase artificial fertilisers. But then 
there must be stores in every sub-division. Co-operative banks may 
take up this question and Bupply artificial fertilisers. 

(d) Everywhere cowdung and ashes are used. I do not know any 
place where artificial manures have been used. 

(/) It would be much better and more profitable to save cowdung 
and use it as manure throughout the year. But there is the difficulty 
of fueL The necessities of fuel must be met before one can think of 
manures. I personally feel very much about it and want to stop cow¬ 
dung being used as fuel in my household but cannot help it for want 
of fuel. Cowdung fuel is generally used in the rainy seasoD after 
being Btored in a house in the month of May of every year. Nearly 
one-third of the cowdung per year is used in manuring and two-thirds 
as fuel. You cannot discourage its nse as fuel unless you suggest pro¬ 
visions for other sourcer of fuel. In my opinion, the agriculturists 
should be encouraged to plant a larger number of shitham trees, bam¬ 
boos and other trees without any hindrance by the landlords and should 
be allowed full use of them. This, can be done by legislation. Then 
cowdung can be spared for manuring purposes. Let there be provi¬ 
sion of pasture grounds in every village so that there may be a very 
large number of cattle in every village giving a largor quantity of 
cowdung for manure. 

Question 11.—Crops.— (i) We generally grow paddy, mnkai, barley, 
wheat, rahar and some tarton also. For fodder purposes we grow 
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janera. We require good manuring for these crops. For paddy we 
require facilities for irrigation and taking away surplus rain water 
from low paddy lands. 

(iii) Distribution of improved seeds can be done through the agency 
•of the co-operative banks. 

(iv) This is very important. In our part we have got a peculiar 
wild animal which looks like a horse. They are a constant nuisance to 
us; they destroy all sorts of crops, namely,, mahai, rahar, mung, wheat. 
We are tired of these animals. They visit one field, 20 or 25 in number 
at one time. It is no use manuring any land and sowing crops if they 
are to be devoured by this class of animal. If the Government can do 
something in this direction in driving away this kind of animal, they 
will earn the ever lasting gratitude of the peasantry. 

(b) and (c). We are prepared to try any heavy yielding food 
crops if advised by an expert. But I have not tried any. Once 
I tried Pusa wheat and introduced the same in the Sadra sub-division 
of Muzaffarpur as the secretary of the agricultural association but the 
•experiment proved a failure and the agriculturists gave it up in disgust. 

1 tried patwa last year but I was put to loss. I could not get as much 
profit as paddy would give me. In my opinion the most profitable 
and cash-yielding crops are tobacco, chillies, sarson, anda, potatoes, 
ginger; but they require much manuring. Sugarcane also can bring 
in money but it requires much trouble and capital for crushing it 
and selling. 

Among the food crops, improvements must be made in wheat, paddy, 
mahai , barley and rahar. These are our every day staple food crops. 

Question 12. —Cultivation.— In my opinion, if power-ploughing 
machinery can be supplied on hire in every locality it would be much 
better. This can be done through the agency of the co-operative bank. 

Question 14.— Implements.— (a) and (6) We generally use country 
ploughs. We tried Meston ploughs, but the peasants are dissatisfied 
with them. Meston ploughs can only be used in making waste lands 
culturable; in culturable lands they have not done any good. The 
peasants are rather of opinion that they have done more harm than 
good. Hence now they are making free use of country ploughs. I 
myself keep both Meston and country ploughs, but more use is made 
of country ploughs. I have not as yet tried power ploughs. 

(c) I have not as yet heard any complaint on this point. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.— (a) It is all the same to us whether the 
Veterinary Department is under the Director of Agriculture or whether 
it is independent. What we really want is the benefit it can confer 
upon the agriculturists and their cattle. 

( b ) I do not think so, but I am not positive. 

(ii) No. 

(iii) It would be much better. 

(c) (i) Not fully as yet because such dispensaries are few in number 
and mostly located in towns. My suggestion is that there must be a 
large number of such dispensaries in rural areas to meet the needs 
of the agriculturists. The peasants live in villages and not in towns; 
they cannot afford the luxuries of town life, much less for their cattle. 

I am of opinion that there should be one such dispensary in each 
thana. 

(ii) I have not heard of any such touring dispensaries. 
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(d) No proper arrangements have as yet been made to_ deal with 
such contagious diseases. I would certainly like legislation on the 
subject. There was a private Bill on the subject for the consideration 
of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, but it. was withdrawn. 
I would welcome legislation on the same lines. The Bihar Government 
promised to introduce such a measure in the Legislative Council as a 
Government Bill, but no such Bill has as yet been introduced. 

(/) To my knowledge no such preventive measure has been taken- 
The question of charging fees does not therefore arise. 

( g ) I consider further research to be desirable. In my opinion 
veterinary research is not quite complete or helpful to those for whom 
it is meant. But this should not be like another Pusa show where a 
huge amount of taxpayers’ money is yearly spent without any corres¬ 
ponding benefit. 

(i) I have no experience of Muktesar Institute. 

(ii) I would advocate a provincial veterinary research institution. 

(h) I would recommend such special investigations through research 
officers in the Province. 

(i) I do not think it necessary; but I would advocate the appoint¬ 
ment of such an officer with every Provincial Government. In my 
opinion such an officer will take prompt action when he is informed of 
the prevalence of any contagious animal disease. Such diseases are 
as great a course to the animal world as cholera and plague are to 
mankind. 

Question 16.—Animai. Husbandry. — (a) I am in favour of improving 
the breeds of cattle. I would make one suggestion that the district 
boards in each district should be asked to maintain a large number 
of brahmani bulls and he-buffaloes for breeding purposes and should 
allow their free use to the people of the rural areas without charging 
anything. 

(6) (i) I have already suggested that on account of the decrease 
in the area of pasture grounds in every village there has been much 
decrease in the number of cattle, with the result that we have not 
got enough cowdung to manure our fields and we are getting only 
five maundu per bigha where we used to get twenty maunds per bigha 
some thirty years ago. I would recommend that Government should 
acquire at least twenty per cent of the land in every village at a cost 
to be borne half by the Provincial Government and half by the- 
district boards, for pasture purposes. 

(ii) There are such enclosed pastures only in paddy fields in our 
locality. They yield some grass but not in bhith lands. 

(iii), (iv) and (v) In our part we get dry fodder from the wheat 
and barley straw. It is nreserved in houses and is called bhusa. 
That is our best fodder. The second kind is the paddy straw, which 
lasts from November to June in the case of big agriculturists with a. 
small number of cattle. The third kind of dry fodder is the stems 
of mahai. This is the most inferior kind of fodder. We get green 
fodder when we sow mahai crops and janera. This is in the month of 
July and August and partly in September. Some leaves of pulses such 
as urid and viung are also utilised as fodder. These make good 
fodder, but they are not much in quantity. There is a total absence of 
green fodder from March to June. In our part we get some mung 
as fodder in June but it only lasts for a week or so. We feel the 
greatest scarcity in the hot season. Sometimes there has been foddes- 
famine in October and February. 
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(c) The last fifteen days of September and the whole of October 
after the rainy season is over. This is the first time after the agricul¬ 
tural year begins. The second period is the whole of February and 
fifteen days in March. The third period is from April to June. The 
young growing cattle will begin to thrive from July. March to June 
is the worst period for them. 

(d) If improved methods of agriculture be adopted and we get a 
larger quantity of wheat, barley, paddy and pulses, they can supply 
our wants to a certain extent. No other suggestion appears to me 
feasible. 

(e) I am not myself a landlord; I am only a cultivator, hence I 
cannot speak for landlords. Unless some statutory provision for 
pasture land is made I do not expect any keen interest from landlords. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries. — (a) I would say two 
hundred days in a year. In the slack season he sits idle or looks after 
his cattle. 

( b ) Subsidiary industries will be of much help but I am not in a 
position to recommend any without fully examining this question. 

(c) In our part some cultivators will adopt fruit growing. That 
is done by a caste called Koiri, who are expert cultivators and are 
very industrious people. Their chief occupation is agriculture. They 
know how to utilise every inch of land for the most profitable pur¬ 
poses. I have no knowledge of bee-keeping. Poultry roaring may be 
done by Mahommedans. Rope-making and basket-making are not 
very profitable. 

(i d ) If Government can induce cultivators to grow cotton, spin it. 
and weave as much cloth as is necessary for each family it will be 
doing a real benefit. The Government may establish such industries, 
but personally I am not convinced about it. If wheat straw is utilised 
for card-board, and rice straw for paper, there will be a further 
scarcity of fodder. 

(e) It will give employment to labourers but it will be a real curse 
to cultivators as such industrial concerns will absorb all the agricul¬ 
tural labourers. But it may give some wages to the labouring classes. 
I must make one thing clear. Indian habits and rfanners are quite 
different from those prevailing in other countries. Here people are 
very conservative; they can work upon their own lands but they will 
not work in industrial concerns; only low class people such as wage- 
earners will go to such concerns. High class people will not; if they 
have no work of their own they will sit idle and starve but will not 
work as labourers. I am personally of opinion that high class people 
should appreciate the dignity of labour, at least on their own lands. 

(f) I do not think much benefit can be derived from such methods; 
existing methods are in my opinion sufficient. 

(ff) Only industrial concerns can give people employment. 

( h ) They can. form a village society to look after, the sanitary con¬ 
dition of the village. This society can also be the medium for the 
supply of improved seeds and implements. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (a) (i) and (ii) This can be 
done by giving bigger wages.* No other measures can be of any use. 
If you offer labourers much higher wages than they usually receive, 
they may go to places mentioned under (a) (i) and (ii),' but I am not 
sure of it. It is not the increase of daily wages that will attract more 
labourers. Labour can be commanded in many ways. If you are a 
big zammdar you can command a large number of forced labourers 
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sit very low wages. If you are a petty landlord you will command 
those labourers who cultivate lands in your patti, but you will have 
to pay them the ordinary wages, i.e., four seers of grain hulcha weight, 
which is equal to half a panseri, per day. But if you are yourself 
a tenant and aspire to have some labourers you must advance money 
as loans to such labourers to meet their expenses in marriage and 
food in the slack season. Feed these labourers properly, pay them 
proper wages, make advances of money and grain to them, and 
then you can expect their services in the times of your need. If you 
cannot afford to advance money and grain to such labourers, you 
cannot expect their services when you require them at the time of 
transplantation of paddy seedlings and sowing of other crops. Even 
an increased rate of wages cannot bring you labourers, as these 
labourers are under the control of the three kinds of zabardast 
masters mentioned above. The last class of labourers are called kamias 
in Southern Bihar and deblors in North Bihar. These men will not 
be allowed to go to the fields of others even at an increased wage; if 
they want to earn more, they must fly to Bengal. ...... 

If you want permanent migration of labourers, you will have to give 
these people sufficient land, and money for building houses, and 
support them in times of necessity. Generally they will build their 
huts at the cost of their masters. 

( b ) There is really a shortage of agricultural labour in my Province. 
The causes are, firstly, the limited number of lower castes from which 
such labourers are drawn, and, secondly, the reasons I have mentioned 
in detail in answer to Question 18(a). In my humble opinion the 
remedy lies in getting a large number of labourers under one’s own 
influence by giving them land, money and grain. The second remedy 
is that high class people should give up their conservative ideas and 
raise the dignity of manual labour. High class people should not grudge 
to work with their own hands on their own land. In that lies their 
salvation. I do not suggest that they should work as labourers in other 
people’s fields, because that stage is very remote; but they should work 
on their own lands and feel no shame in it. The occupation of the 
agriculturist is more honourable than service. According to our Hindu 
ideas there are four ways of earning one’s living: the first and fore¬ 
most is agriculture, the second is trade, the third is service and the 
fourth and last is begging. 

(c) I have no knowledge of surplus agricultural labour anywhere; 
I think there is shortage everywhere. But if you want to bring 
labourers temporarily into an area not at present under cultivation, 
then give them bigger wages either in money or grain; otherwise they 
will not come. Only increased pay and wages can take them there. 

Question 19.— Forests. —(a) No. Grazing facilities are not freely 
allowed. There are forest lands in Champaran district. As relations 
are strained between zamindars and tenants in that district, there is 
much interference by zamindars with regard to tenants grazing their 
cattle in such forests. Some civil cases have cropped up regarding 
the right of tenants to free grazing of their cattle in such forests. 
There are no forests in Muzaffarpur district. I am of opinion that 
tenants should be allowed the free right of grazing their cattle and 
the use of forest trees for fuel, 

(6) By allowing free use of forests for grazing purposes and allowing 
irewood to be taken. This will not, of course, help in localities where 
there are no forests where my idea is that the cultivation of rahar, 
jotton and andi in greater areas will to a certain extent lessen the 
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scarcity of fuel. The growing of wheat and barley with improved? 
seeds and good manuring can supply to some extent the need of fodder. 
Jantra also when grown in larger quantities will meet part of the 
demand for fodder. 

(c) I have no experience as to the first part of this question. As- 
regards the second part, I would suggest the erection of bunds and- 
arrangements for taking away surplus rain water from low lands by 
opening channels. 

(d) I am unable to give a definite opinion upon this as I have 
not much experience of forest lands; but by increase of afforestation- 
in villages there is a chance of greater numbers of wild animals- 
assembling there and destroying the crops of villagers. 

( e ) I do not think there is any such opening. 

(/) I do not think that forests are suffering deterioration by exces¬ 
sive grazing. I also do not think that soil erosion is being thereby 
facilitated. 

Question 20.— Marketing.—So far as the village markets for the 
staple food tirops and vegetables are concerned we have no complaints; 
we get enough customers and consumers. But so far as the more 
profitable cash-paying crops such as patua, tobacco, chillies, andi and' 
ginger are concerned there are difficulties in village markets. These 
crops are not sold to any large extent in such markets; we require- 
purchasers from outside. If such crops are produced near a railway 
station the producers are in a much more advantageous position. In; 
some places mangoes and lichi fruits are produced. These fruits oan. 
advantageously be exported from places near railway stations, but 
at places distant from railway stations there are many difficulties. 

(d) I would welcome such effective steps. 

Question 21.— Tahiti's and Sea Freights. —Yes, I think so. I would 
recommend the reduction of custom duties and sea freights on agri¬ 
cultural produce. 

Question 22.— Go-operation —(a) In ray opinion Government should 
devote more attention towards it by advancing a large sum of money. 
But I would say one thing: the rate of interest charged is high; it 
should not be more than twelve per cent per annum at the highest. 
1 would recommend nine per cent per annum. I drew the attention 
of the Government to this need for reduction by interpellation in the 
Bihar and Orissa legislature in the Eanchi sessions of the Council in 
August 1926, but the reply of the Hon’ble Minister was most discourag¬ 
ing. Non-officialB may likewise be encouraged to adopt this measure. 
I have myself been connected with the Muzaffarpur Oo-operative Bank 
for a long time, have visited several societies, have acted as secretary 
for some time and as director for a long time. I am still a share¬ 
holder of the bank. 

(6) (i),_ (ii) and (iii) Credit societies are working well, but them 
is no provision for teaching members the methods of improved agricul¬ 
ture and supplying improved seeds and manures. These people 
simply take loans and repay them; the bank only acts as their creditor 
and not as a useful instructor. In my opinion manures should be 
distributed through the agency of such societies. I have no knowledge 
of purchase societies nor of societies formed for sale of produce oi 
stock. There are no such societies here. 

(iv) There are no societies for effecting improvements, e.g., the dig 
ging of wells and construction of bunds, walls and fences or the planting: 
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of hedges. But 1 am strongly in favour of such societies; the Govern¬ 
ment should introduce them. I would increase the scope of these 
societies to make channels for taking away surplus rain water to 
.prevent crops being washed away, and for supplying improved seeds 
and manures. 

(v) There are no such societies here, but I strongly advocate their 
creation. Fragmented holdings are a curse; they should be aggregated 
and re-distributed in plots of reasonable size. 

(vi) There are no such societies here, but they should exist and 
should deal with agricultural machinery such as power ploughs and 
plants and implements of various kinds. 

(vii) and (viii) Societies for joint farming and cattle-breeding are 
not feasible or advisable; they will not succeed. Joint farming 
requires joint lands and joint lands are not available. I am not in 
favour of the types of societies mentioned under (vii) and (viii). 

(c) I am strongly in favour of such legislation. Without it every¬ 
thing will fail. I have personal knowledge of one case; in my locality 
there is an area of c/iaur land of about .100 bighas. When rain water 
accumulates there and begins destroying the paddy it is very difficult 
to collect all the cultivators to make channels for taking away the 
surplus rain water. In such a case legislation is necessary. 

( d ) As I have already said, these societies are meant for advancing 
.money and realising it. They never bother about agricultural improve¬ 
ment. I would suggest that extensive use should be made of such 
societies for improvement of the. agricultural conditions in-rural areas. 
I would suggest that the Agricultural Department should work in 
co-operation with the Co-operative Department. But I must still say 
that the Tirhut Agricultural Association is a huge fraud and has been 
doing nothing. If it means business it should consist of men connect¬ 
ed with agriculture and not darbaris. 

Question 23.—General Education.—( a) I have been connected with 
a first grade college, and with high schools as a member of the governing 
body and as secretary and president, for'the last twenty years. At 
present I am president of the managing committee of the Collegiate 
School, Muzaffarpur. In my opinion the present system of college 
education and high school education is good for nothing so far as 
agriculture and trade are concerned. Such education makes a man fit 
only for a clerkship, pleadorship or some other service requiring literary 
knowledge such as that of deputy magistrate, munsiff or sub-registrar. 
Such educated people are worthless for agricultural purposes. They 
forget even the business of their families. In middle schools too the 
same condition prevails. Elementary schools, otherwise called primary 
schools, teach boys only how to read and write letters in the vernacular. 
Not much useful information is given to such boys. The teachers 
themselves do not know much of agriculture. 

(b) (i) In primary and middle schools in rural areas I would suggest 
lessons in agriculture. There must be experimental farms attached to 
such rural schools. 

(ii) There is no compulsory system of primary education in my 
locality or even in Bihar in rural areas. I advocate it, 

(iii) The explanation is the want of the compulsory system. 

Question 24— Attracting Capital.— (a) The steps necessary are the 
giving of facilities to such men for acquiring bigger areas of land. But 
there is a danger in it; if you allow capitalists from outside to have 
such facilities in rural areas, a large number of marwaris and other 
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people will flock to the rural areas, will devour all the poor culti¬ 
vators and make them their labourers. Please improve the condition 
of those people who are real agriculturists by giving them aid, improved 
seeds and improved manures but do not import such capitalists into 
the villages. Please make provision for inducing big zamindars to 
settle their bakast lands with tenants. Why should they keep large 
tracts of bakast lands when millions are starving for want of land ? 
They should take proper rents and settle the land with tenants. This 
will also solve the problem of forced labour. 

( b) Want of capital, labour, skill, good seed, manure, facilities for 
irrigation and safety from flood. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population. —(«) The Government 
has not spared the poor people from heavy taxation and has spent 
nothing for their benefit. The salt tax has been imposed upon poor 
people. Increase of postage rates and cost of postal registration and 
parcels have hit poor people very hard. The Government has increased 
court fees and registration charges for documents. From these 
sources Government is making a huge sum, but the Government is 
spending nothing for rural improvement. I would suggest that the 
Government should spend at least one crore of rupees in each major 
Province in the improvement of agriculture, rural conditions, health 
conditions, providing facilities for irrigation and opening channels for 
taking away surplus rain water.. This one crore should be spent 
annually. Much money is spent by the Government in paying the 
salaries of high officials at the expense of poor cultivators; such 
salaries should be reduced. 

( b ) I am in favour of such economic surveys. In my opinion the 
scope of such enquiries should be as to what are the actual needs of 
such villagers, whether they require irrigational facilities and whether 
schemes should he initiated for taking away surplus rain water in order 
to prevent their crops being washed away 1 Do they require reclama¬ 
tion of alkali or usar lands and improved seeds and manures 1 How 
are they to be provided with these things ? The enquiry should be 
made through the co-operative bank, the chairman of the district 
board, the chairman of the local board, the members of the district 
board of that locality and the members of union boards where such 
boards have been formed. 

Question 26.— Statistics. —I am not against extension and improve¬ 
ment of the existing statistical methods; in fact I would welcome it. 
But I must urge caution about one thing. It should not be done in 
such a way that the Government will show much expenditure under 
this head without doing any good to the actual cultivators in rural 
areas. If Government really wants to remove the difficulties and 
grievances of the poor cultivators, such periodical statistics may be 
prepared. 


Conclusion. 

As I have already said in the beginning, this Commission has 
not aroused much enthusiasm in the minds of the agriculturists who 
do not expect much benefit from it. A huge sum of poor-men’s 
money will be spent on the cost of this Commission. If nothing 
comes of it or no substantial benefit accrues to the cultivating class, 
it will still further decrease the faith of the masses in Government’s 
intention to benefit the agricultural population. The Government has 
done nothing up to this time to help the agricultural development of' 
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India. Agriculture is the neglected child of the Government of India;: 
neither the Government of India nor the Provincial Governments care- 
in the least for the opinions of the representatives of the agricultural' 
class in any place where such agricultural interests are discussed. 
The Government are very anxious concerning the industrial labour 
movement because that movement is befriended by the Labour Party 
jn England, but nobody cares for the peasantry of India. I am pre¬ 
pared to throw down a challenge to the Government of India and the 
Provincial Government to show whether they have done as much for 
the Indian peasantry as they try to do for industrial labour. Have- 
they ever nominated any member to the Legislative Assembly or the 
Provincial Council to represent the peasant class ? Of course these 
places go to the zamindars and capitalists. But whatever the Govern¬ 
ment have done in the past, let them do something in the future. Let 
them set apart at least a crore of rupees in each major Province 
annually for agricultural improvement. Agriculturists care more for 
good harvests than for seats in the Councils or Assembly. 


Ora! EvHeice. 


66.800. The Chairman : Babu Arikshan Sinha, you arc General' 
Secretary of the Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha ?—Yes. 

66.801. Are you here in your private capacity, or as secretary of' 
that society ’—The working committee decided not to send replies 
to the Questionnaire, but I consulted certain members of the com¬ 
mittee, and submitted these replies on their advice. 

66.802. Do I understand that you are here in your private capacity, 
and that you have not been sent by the society 1 —It may be taken- 
that I am here in my private capacity. 

66.803. You have not been sent by the society, and I do not pro¬ 
pose to ask you any questions about the Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha. 

I see from your answer to Question 1 (a), that it is your view that 
agriculturists have not been in the least benefited by research. Have 
you at any time visited the. Imperial station at Pusa ?—I have seen 
it twice or thrice. 

66.804. Do you know anything about the work on sugarcane, and 
the acreage under improved sugarcane, the result of the working of' 
the Pusa station ?—I have not come acroBS that. 

66.805. Do you know anything about sugarcane cultivation at all 1 
—Sugarcane is cultivated in my locality, but I cannot say whether 
or not the profit is the result of the improvement carried out at Pusa. 

66.806. Is any rice grown in your locality?—Yes. 

66.807. Is the variety called dahia cultivated there?—I have not 
heard the name dahia , but I think it is paddy which is grown in the 
low lands. 

66.808. Do you know anything about the cultivation of groundnuts? 
—No. 

66.809. Are you a practical farmer yourself?—Yes. 

66.810. Have you ever guided a plough ?—No, we cannot touch the 
plough. 

66.811. Do you take interest in animal husbandry?—I have got some- 
animals. 
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66.812. Can you yoke a pair of oxen 1 —No. The servants look after 
that. 

66.813. Are you satisfied with the working of the local veterinary 
service ?—I have happened to come across some veterinary hospitals. 

66.814. Are there any veterinary dispensaries in the district?— 
There is no dispensary in the rural areas, and we experience great 
trouble in sending our cattle to the veterinary hospitals in the towns. 

66.815. Have you ever visited a local veterinary dispensary?—I 
have not. 

66.816. And yet you say that the cultivator has received no benefit 
at all from the Agricultural and Veterinary departments?—The fact 
is that the villagers, whenever their animals have been affected by 
disease, experience great difficulty in getting veterinary attention 
and they run here and there and no help, can be given. The veterinary 
dispensaries do not give the same help as do the hospitals for men. 
If the veterinary hospitals could be conducted on similar lines they 
would be of use in the rural areas. 

66.817. On page 267 of your note, you speak of Brahmani bulls. Are 
you thinking there of Brahmani bulls in the ordinary sense, or of pre¬ 
mium bulls ?—I am of opinion that a large number of Brahmani bulls 
should be maintained by the district boards. That is my idea. 

66.818. Are the Brahmani bulls in your district good bulls ? When 
a person dedicates a bull, does he choose the best and the most 
expensive bull for this purpose ?—They are ordinary bulls. The fact is,' 
they are not well protected. The Bill brought before the Legislative 
Council by Rai Bahadur Kharag Narain was a very useful measure 
but that has been dropped. 

66.819. You are the secretary of an agricultural society. What is 
the type of bull that your members require ?—In our parts country 
bulls are available. I have seen some bulls in Pusa but they are 
imported from other plaees. 

66,829. Sir Thomas Middleton : You tell us that land has deteriorat¬ 
ed in quality, that land which gave twenty maunds of produce in the 
past now gives only five maunds. Where are those lands ?—Land has 
■ deteriorated everywhere. 

66.821. Do you mean to say that the produce of Bihar and Orissa 
is now only one quarter of what it was thirty years ago ?—I am not 
very exact as to the figure but the produce has come down many 
times. In our own lands the productive capacity has gone down. 
That is my actual experience. 

66.822. You tell us that, so far, no department of the Government 
has done any good to cultivators but your conclusion is that the Gov¬ 
ernment should spend a large amount of money in improving agri¬ 
culture. How are you going to effect an improvement ?—This can be 
done by propaganda, by supplying fertilisers and better seeds and 
so on. Then agriculture can be improved. 

66.823. Mr. Calvert-. During the last thirty years has the price 
of land gone up or gone down ?—The price of land has gone up. 

66.824. Are rents going up or going down ?—They are going up. 

66.825. You ascribe the failure of the agricultural association to 
the indifference of the Magistrate. Could not the association be 
run entirely on non-official lines ?—I am not positive about it. 

66.826. You still require the Magistrate to take interest ?—Yes, 
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66.827. Ur. Hyder : What is your caste?—I am a Brahmin. 

66.828. Brahmins do not cultivate the land?—Brahmins do cultivate' 
the land. They only do not touch the plough, 

66.829. Is it because the plough pollutes the Brahmin ?—There is- 
no question of polluting but a Brahmin would not touch the plough. 

66.830. How many Brahmins are there in your district?—I have 
not got the figures. They are a large number. 

66.831. Have you always been connected with the land?—Yes, that 
is my ancestral profession. 

66.832. liabu A. P. Varma: You say that the Pusa wheat did not 
germinate in many places. Did you find out the reasons for that?— 
I cannot tell the reasons. It was supplied, through me, to many per¬ 
sons in my locality and they came to me and said that it did not ger¬ 
minate. 

66.833. Did you not find out the reasons why it did not germinate ? 
—I did not make any effort to enquire into the reasons; I saw the 
fields myself; the seed did not germinate. 

66.834. On page 264 of your note, you say: “ It would be much 
better if the Bihar Government were pleased to make inquiries into" 
this matter and have the Saligrami bund from Bettiah to Hajipur 
cut.” Do you know what would be the effect if these bunds are cut 
in heavy flood time ?—In the MuzzafEarpur district I know there was 
a bund called Baghmati bund which was cut. Lands then became 
fertile and the people near that bund are very happy. When I went 
across this Hajipur bund, the people expressed the wish that the 
bund there should also be cut. 

66.835. What the Commission, would like to know is this: If these 
bunds are exit, what 'would be the effect on the neighbouring areas 
when heavy floods come?—My own idea is that the water will scatter' 
away and not do any harm. 

66.836. Do you know why these embankments were put up ?—The 
idea was to prevent injury to some villages. 

66.837. Do you not think that the injury that would be caused by 
your proposal would be greater than the gain got by irrigating a few 
extra acres?—That is a matter which I have not considered. 

66.838. Can you say why that bund was put up at all ?—I cannot 
say. Probably it was meant to protect the neighbouring villages from 
flood. 

66,839 Would that purpose be served if these bunds were # cut ?— 
I think that if some sluices are made, it will serve the purpose! This 
year there has been a total absence of rain in the neighbouring villages 
and the cultivators had great difficulty in getting water for irrigating 
their lands. 

66.840. On page 272 of your written statement you say : “ Please 
make provision for inducing big zamindars to settle ttieir bakast lands 
with tenants. Why should they keep large tracts of bakast lands when 
millions are starving for want of land 1” To whom do you refer here ? 
Do you mean the big zamindars, or the small zamindars, or do you 
mean the intermediaries?—I mean the big zamindars who have got 
many acres of land. 

86.841. You want to leave the zamindars without any zirat land? 
—I do not say that they should be without any zirat land. They 
should keep only as much as was contemplated by the permanent settle¬ 
ment regulation, that is to say, as much as would be sufficient to main¬ 
tain their families. There should be no addition to the bakast land. 
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66.842. You want the zanrindars to be induced to settle their bakast 
lands. I want to know what the smaller landlords would do?—The 
smaller landlords could keep as much zirat land as they could culti¬ 
vate, because there is no use keeping a very large tract of land when 
there are a large number of people who are without any lands at all. 
That is my point. 

66.843. With regard (o grazing grounds you sav that twenty per 
•cent of the land in every village should be acquired by the joint funds 

of the Government and the district boards. I ask you, what would 
'be the fate of the ryots if twenty per cent of the lands were, acquired 
and converted into grazing grounds 1 —If there were grazing grounds 
then the cultivators would keep a large number of cattle and thereby 
the fertility of the soil would be improved. Grazing grounds and 
forests are the two main essentials for the improvement of agriculture. 
If thirty highlit of pasture land be left in the villages then the num¬ 
ber of cattle will be increased and we shall get a sufficient quantity of 
cowdung for manure, and the smaller quantity of land in the posses¬ 
sion of the ryots would naturally produce a greater yield. So I say, 
both pasture land and forests are very essential for agriculture. 

66.844. Would thal not lie achieved at the eoBt of the ryots? Whereas 
some would bo benefited others would be put to a loss?—Of course, 
under the Land Acquisition proceedings they can be compensated for 
the loss of their land. The keeping of pasture land, however, will 
generally benefit the whole village, so that to achieve this benefit some¬ 
one would naturally have to make some sacrifice. 

66,846. You want nothing less than twenty per cent?—It may be 
less; I am quite prepared to accept a smaller percentage. 

66.846. Prnfemwr Gangulrr.: Do you still practise at the Bar?— 
Yes. 

66.847. You are the General Secretary of the Busan Sabha?— 
Yes. 

66.848. Do you draw any salary as General Secretary ?—No. 

66.849. Who is your President?—Babu Devaki Prasad Sinha. 

66.850. Is he a member of the Legislative Council?—Yes. 

66.851. What is the history of his election to the Council T—It is 
very difficult for me to give you the history of his election. 

66.852. He was elected through your Kisan Sabha?—No, the Kisan 
Sabha did not get him elected. He was a candidate from the Palamau 
constituency and he succeeded in the ordinary course of the elec¬ 
tion. 

66.853. Is your Kisan Sabha registered under a Government Act?— 
I do not think that any political body in Bihar is registered. 

66.854. Is the Kiflan Sabha then a political body?—To the same 
extent that the Muslim League and the Indian National Congress are 
political bodies. 

66,855 Mr. Kamat: Have you visited Pusa yourself?—Yes. 

66,858. Have you seen tbe work that is being done there?—Yes, 

I went round some places, but I did not see the institute during work¬ 
ing hours. 

66.857. How is it that you did not see the place during working 
hours?—Because I visited Pusa on Sundays; I went to Pusa three 
times. 

66.858. So that you went each time during the week-end ?—Yes. 
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0(5,S59. How many members have you in your Kisan Sabha ?—We 
have a large number of members. 

(36,860. Do they pay any subscription ?—Yes, the subscription is 
four annas per head. 

66.861. Do they pay their subscriptions regularly ? -Some pay re¬ 
gularly', others do not. 

66.862. Who collects the subscriptions ?—I collect the subscriptions, 
in conjunction with some others. 

66.863. Hit JI envy Lawrence'. T see from your note that,, in your 
opinion, the remedy for agricultural distress is that the high class 
people should give up their conservative ideas and take to manual 
labour. You say that “high class people should not grudge to work 
with their own hands on their own lands.” 1 —-I think that they ought 
tc do it. I think they should realise the dignity of labour. 

66.861. What steps are >'ou taking to press your gospel ?—I cannot 
compel anybody, but there are people who are already doing it; they 
have begun to realise the position and are devoting their time to agri¬ 
culture . 

66.865. Are you practising this precept yourself ?—I cannot do two 
things at one and the same time. I am a practising member of the 
Bar, hut 1 do supervise my agricultural work. During the last vaca¬ 
tion I supervised some fifty bif/has of cultivation. 

66.866. That is only supervision, but here you are advocating manual 
labour ?—The English educated people will not go into the fields and 
work with their own hands. That is the difficulty and defect of the 
present system of English education. 

(The uUtnesx withdrew.) 


Mr. A. D. TUCKEY, I.C.S., Director of Land Records 

and Surveys, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

GENERAL. 

1. It is not within the scope, of the Commission’s duties to make 
recommendations regarding the existing system of landownership and 
tenancy, but m my opinion this system is so intimately bound up with 
the existing system of agriculture and the problem of its improvement 
and development that it is at least essential for a proper understanding 
of the problem that something of the existing system of land owner¬ 
ship and tenancy should be grasped and I write this preliminary para¬ 
graph to attempt to explain briefly some of the more salient features 
of that system in Bihar and Orissa. 

2. The tenancy law in this Province is particularly complicated be¬ 
cause it is not uniform. There aro three main tenancy Acts, the 
Bengal, Orissa and Chota Nagpur Tenancy Acts. The Bengal Tenancy 
Act is in force in Bihar, i.e., in the Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divi¬ 
sions except the district of the Santa] Parganas, comprising the dis¬ 
tricts of Patna, Shahabad, Gaya, Saran, Champaran, Muzaffarpur. 
Darbhanga, Monghvr, Bhagalpur and Purnea 
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The Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act is in force in the five districts of 
the Chota Nagpur division, Ranchi, Hazaribagh, Palnmau, Manbhum 
and Singhbhum. 

The Orissa Tenancy Act is in force in the three coast districts of 
the Orissa division, Balasore, Cuttack and Puri. Three districts re¬ 
main, in each of which the tenancy law in force applies to that dis¬ 
trict only. In the Santal Parganas the two main laws are the Santal 
Parganas Settlement Regulation (Regulation III of 1872) and the 
Santal Parganas Rent Regulation (Regulation II of 1886); in Sambal- 
pur the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act (Act XVIII of 1881) and 
the Central Provinces Tenancy Aot (Act XII of 1898). Neither of 
these two Acts is any longer in force in the Central Provinces. 


Angul, which is entirely a Government estate, is an exceptional 
district, under the Political Department of Government and the Poli¬ 
tical Agent for the Orissa Feudatory States. The law in force is the 
Angul Laws Regulation (Regulation III of 1913). 

3. The land revenue is permanently settled in Bihar, and the pro¬ 
prietary interest has in many parts been minutely Bub-divided into 
small estates. In Patna district in 1907 the average size of an estate 
was ninety-one acres and of a share in an estate ten acres. The Bengal 
Tenancy Act is doubtless well known by the Commission. Some of 
the more important questions in the districts in which it is in force 
are the transfer of occupancy rights, private lands of the proprietors, 
produce rents, and the possession of trees on ryot’s holdings. The 
first three of these questions are intimately connected with the agri¬ 
cultural problem. 

4. The transfer of an occupancy right is not valid against the land¬ 
lord without his consent unless such a right exists by custom or usage. 
This right seldom can be proved, and there is a contest between the 
landlords, who wish to maintain control over transfers and obtain as 
much as they can in mutation fees, and the ryots, who wish to transfer 
freely and obtain the full value of the land transferred. 

5. Proprietors’ private lands are dealt with in chapter XI of the 
Act. The aim of the proprietors, and also of other landlords who are 
not proprietors, is that all the land of which they may be in direct 
possession or of which they obtain direct possession should be entirely 
under their control so thrut they may lease it at produce rents or high 
cash rents, and alter rents, and evict tenants without 
any of the control placed on these activities by the tenancy law. They 
do not cultivate or wish to cultivate the lands themselves in most 
cases, but they look to the lands to provide them with the food-grains 
which they require and with higher profits than can be obtained from 
ryoti lands, where the law imposes limitations in the interest of the 
ryots. 


6 Produce rent?- This problem is a most important one and affects 
the outturn from a large area of land. It may safely be said that 
most persons interested in land, whether landlords or ryots who pos¬ 
sess more land than they can cultivate themselves, wish to have some 
of the surplus cultivated for them on produce rent. By the general 
custom of the country, though it is against the law, no rights are con¬ 
ceded to those who cultivate on produce rent, except where the rent 
is a fixed quantity of produce, not varying with the cropland m some 
ftrreas where the proportion of land held on produce rent ib bo large 
that to deny occupancy rights in land held on produce rent would 
mean to deny them altogether. 
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In the district of Gaya sixty-six per cent of the land of settled and 
occupancy ryots was held on produce rent 
Gaya Final Report, w -} len the record-of-rights was prepared (1913 
paragraph 155. —1918) and the settlement report of this dis¬ 

trict contains the most detailed statistical study of the question that 
has been made. The Settlement Officer's conclusions are that ten 
per cent of the land held, on produce rent is left uncultivated against 
five and-a-half per cent of cash-rented land; 
Gaya 1)™“ Report, t hat the outturn of produce-rented land is at 
paragrap . leas! ten per cent less than that of cash- 

rented land owing to indifferent husbandry; and that the proportion 
of produce-rented land hears no direct relation 
Gaya Final Report, to that of irrigated land. The proportion of 
paragrap i . the land of settled and occupancy ryots held 

oil produce rent, in other districts of South Bihar are: Patna forty- 
four cent and Shahabad twenty-one per cent, South Monghyr thirty- 
two per cent, and South Bhagalpur sixteen per cent. Produce rents 
are not so prevalent in North Bihar, Ohota Nagpur or Orissa but 
enough land is so held everywhere to make the question of import¬ 
ance. 

The problem of produce rents is connected with that of irrigation, 
as these rents are mainly prevalent in South Bihar, where the irrigat¬ 
ed area is much greater than elsewhere in the Province. In review¬ 
ing the final settlement of South Monghyr the Director of Land 
Records wrote: — 

“The produce-rent, system in South Monghyr is, therefore, incom¬ 
patible with the existence of the tenant right, and the exclusive pos¬ 
session of the facilities for irrigation which the landlords appear to 
possess is a weapon which ought not to be entrusted to their charge 
without safeguards. Where occupancy tenants pay away rents aggre¬ 
gating nearly three-fourths of the value of the crops, as appears to be 
frequently the case, occupancy rights are of no value, and the tenant 
himself has become merely the servant of the landlord.” 

7. Tn Chota Nagpur the people are largely aboriginals, and the 
Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act was framed to preserve these people from 
the cleverer Hindus. Some of the main differences from the Bihar 
Tenancy Act are: — 

(1) The rent of an occupancy ryot cannot be enhanced except 

by an order of a revenue officer. 

(2) A transfer by a ryot of his right in his holding or part thereof 

is forbidden except for short-term mortgages. This has 
recently been modified by allowing certain classes of 
transfer, not being transfer by an aboriginal ryot to a non¬ 
aboriginal transferee. 

(3) The right of a ryot in a holding cannot be sold by any court 

except for its own arrears of rent, or for the recovery of a 
Government loan. 

(4) Special rights of various classes such as village headmen, the 

founders of a village and their descendants and reclaimers 
of jungle and waste into rice land are recognised. 

(5) Most of the litigation between landlord and tenant is cognis¬ 

able by revenue courts and not by civil courts as in Bihar. 

8. The transfer of ryoti rights is a problem in Chota Nagpur as 
much as in Bihar, the difficulties being that, it is necessary to restrict 
transfer if the aboriginal ryots arc to be maintained on the land which 
they have reclaimed from the jungle, yet the restrictions are evaded 
T>y surrender to the landlord and re-settlement by him and this enables 
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him to make his own terms in obtaining a large share of the purchase- 
money. The ryot who has to sell obtains in consequence nothing 
like the full value for the land sold, and has difficulty in obtaining 
credit. Rights in jungle and the preservation of forest, rights in lac, 
begari (forced la"bour) and, in North Hazaribagh and Palamau, as also 
in parts of Bihar, kamiauti, or agricultural labour under conditions 
which differ little from serfdom, are some of the important problems 
of Chota Nagpur. The land revenue is permanently settled. 

9. In most of Orissa the land revenue is not permanently settled. 
In the temporarily-settled area, the estates are small, but the per¬ 
manently-settled estates are large impartible estates. The Orissa 
Tenancy Act closely resembles the Bengal Tenancy Act in its main 
provisions. Three of the principal differences are noted below: — 


(1) In. the temporarily-settled estates provision has been made 

Orissa Tenancy Act, for the registration of transfers of 
Section 31. occupancy holdings on payment of a 

fee of twenty-five per cent of the consideration money. 

(2) The limitation for a suit for arrears of rent of produce-rented 

_ . , ,, land is one year instead of three, 

wE*. enancy e and rent in excess of half the gross: 

produce of the land cannot be re¬ 
covered. 


(3) The landlord has the right of distraint for the recovery of 
Orissa Tenancy Act, arrears of rent due for not more 
Chapter XIII. ‘ - than a year. 

10. In the district of the Santal Parganas the aim of the law is 
to preserve the Santal headman system, and a simple system of land 
tenure, in which the only parties are the proprietor and the cultivat¬ 
ing ryot. Except for proprietors’ private land, the village ryots have 
the right to all unsettled land in the village, and it cannot be settled 5 
with outsiders or retained by the landlord for his own cultivation. 
Transfer by a ryot is forbidden, and both the transferrer and trans¬ 
feree can be evicted and the land settled with another ryot. The 
office of headman is hereditary subject to fitness, but the district officer 
appoints and can dismiss the headman. Interest on debt cannot exceed 
the principal. 


11, In Sambalpur the Central Provinces system is in force. In half 
the district (the hhalsa), the landlords are gaontias who are proprietors 
of their home farms only and headmen for the ryoti land. The other 
half is zamindari. Land records are maintained by patwa/ris and each 
ryot has a receipt book in which the demand and payment of rent is 
entered by the patwari. In this district and in no other there are 
no disputes concerning the amount of rent payable and whether it has 
been paid ir not. Transfer of ryoti land is illegal and is 
voidable by the landlords or by relations of the transfer, and presents 
much the same difficulties as in other parts of the Province, owing to 
the landlords’ demands for fees. 


12. The superior intelligence and education of those in power on 
the land is devoted in the main to obtaining, as rent, as much as pos¬ 
sible of the profit accruing from the existing system of cultivation, 
and of keeping the cultivators in a state of dependence rather than to 
improving the outturn from the soil. An interesting example of this 
is the tremendous keenness of proprietors in partition cases to obtain 
within the estate allotted as many low caste and as few high caste 
tenants as possible. The failure to grant rent receipts, particularly for 
land held on produce rent, the exaction of illegal dues in addition to 
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■the legal rent and cess, the denial of legal rights of occupancy in land 
held on produce rent and in unprivileged land which has been at some 
time in the direct possession of the landlord and has then been leased, 
are the main breaches of the tenancy law in common vogue among 
private landlords in the Province. Obtaining labour at less than the 
market rate from tenants and from debtors, binding debtors to work 
as serfs in payment of the interest on debts which they are never 
given the opportunity to repay, and the deliberate ruining of “refrac¬ 
tory” tenants by means of litigation, criminal and civil, often support¬ 
ed by forged documents and false evidence, are common and every¬ 
day practices also of those in power on the land, and it is hard for the 
actual cultivators of the soil to gain that security, freedom and 
economic independence which are so necessary for improvements in 
husbandry. 

13. Survey and Settlement. —A survey on the scale of 16^ to the 
mile will have been completed, and a record-of-rights prepared for 
the whole Province, on the conclusion of the operations at present in 
progress in Orissa, with the exception of unstable diara areas along 
the banks of the larger Bihar rivers. Revision surveys and settlements 
have been made in two Bihar districts, in the temporarily-settled 
estates of Orissa and in Government estates in other parts. Settle¬ 
ment in this Province connotes the preparation of a record-of-rights, 
the decision of disputes incidental to this, and the settling of fair 
rents where this is applied for. As the revenue of most of the Pro¬ 
vince is permanently settled, it does not usually include revenue settle¬ 
ment. 

Question 5.—Finance.-—( a.) I enclose a note by an experienced 
Indian Settlement Officer: — 

“Finance. —For the better financing of agricultural operations, co¬ 
operative agricultural societies’ banks should be started by active 
propaganda in some of the picked important villages in each tknna. 
If there be four co-operative banks in a thana covering an area of 
about 200 square miles, I think they can well serve as models for others 
to take up the movement and open new banks in course of time. 
Loans should be given by these banks only to agriculturists for the 
purchase of seeds, cattle and also for the subsistence of the ryot and 
his family but not for ceremonial purposes, i.r,, to he spent in any 
ceremony connected with marriages, births, deaths, etc. All these 
loans should be on short-term credit to be,realised after the harvesting' 
of the crop. Long-term credit should never be given to the culti¬ 
vators as they are not capable of taking a long view of the thing and 
if long-term, credit be given to them, the result will be to aggravate 
the evil. They will be found to spend all they have in their hands in 
a very short time and they will never think of making any saving and 
paying their debts in advance of the stipulated time, if possible. They 
have, it may be said, a tendency to remain always involved in debts. 
Only in years when the crops have failed and there is a general scarcity 
in the area, the outstanding debt for any year may be. allowed to run 
for another year ” 

(6) I am very doubtful of the advantages of the taccavi grants to 
cultivators in ordinary times. The cultivators have to spend a lot 
in coming to court from villages and in going back, and also in mak¬ 
ing payments to petition-writers and other people who infest the court 
precincts, before they can get the amount applied for. A considerable 
part of the amount is thus lost for all good purposes and sometimes 
the amount borrowed is not actually spent for the purpose for which 
the loan was taken. Government has also to spend much in paying 
^travelling allowances to officers who are deputed to make inquiries in 
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connection with these loans and also for the realisation of the loans. 

I may suggest, however, that these taccavi grants if allowed, should 
be made to cultivators through the medium of rural agricultural co¬ 
operative banks. This will be regarded as a State aid to the rural 
agricultural co-operative societies and will have the effect of stimulat¬ 
ing the development of these societies in rural areas. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness — (a) (i) to (iii)—I give 
a note by the same officer: — 

“I have no knowledge whether the Usurious Loans Act is 
enforced or what effect it has but it is certainly necessary for courts 
to have power to go behind the documents of a transaction and take 
an account. 

(а) (i) (1) Improvident nature of the cultivators due to absence 
of education and lack of foresight. 

(2) Social customs whereby, on occasions of births, deaths, marriages 
and some other events, they have to incur a heavy expenditure on 
ceremonies and feasts, much beyond their means. One such event 
not only absorbs all their savings but also leads them to incur fresh bor¬ 
rowings at an exorbitant rate of interest. 

(3) Their dependence on agriculture, mainly, which in its turn 
depends on an uncertain rainfall. Excessive, deficient or untimely rain¬ 
fall affects the crops adversely and cultivators, who have generally no 
savings to fall back on, are hard hit and the want of any subsidiary 
industry to which they can turn for their livelihood leads them to 
incur fresh debts for their subsistence or to turn out as labourers. 

(4) Expenses incurred in fighting cases in law courts generally 
brought by some powerful landlord or neighbouring tenant or some 
moneylender intent on taking the land of the poorer ignorant tenants. 

(ii) Land is the chief source of credit to the cultivators. Very 
few of them can raise any money without either selling or mortgaging 
their lands. The standing crops or the cattle of the cultivators also 
serve as their credit. Sometimes their willingness to serve as plough¬ 
men or labourers for some prosperous cultivators also forms the source 
of credit. 

(iii) (1) Lack of earnestness on the part of the cultivators to clear 
off the debts. 

(2) Limited resources at their disposal. 

(3) The cumulative effect of previous debts at an exorbitant rate of 
interest which is usually compounded in the rural areas. 

(4) The unscrupulous nature of the creditors who go on advancing 
money or grain to the cultivators at an exorbitant rate of interest 
until the interest is enough to absorb the whole year’s crops of the 
cultivators and make them perpetual debtors by starting the follow¬ 
ing year again with a borrowing. The cultivators are too weak to 
resist the temptation of borrowing, due to their lack of foresight and 
improvident nature.” 

(б) Special measures should be taken to enforce the application of 
the Usurious Loans Act in the rural areas and it should be made penal 
for anybody to lend money or grain on the security of any holding or 
prospective crops at a rate of interest beyond a specified limit, say 
twenty-five per cent. Measures should also be taken to encourage 
actively the development of rural co-operative banks which will pro¬ 
vide facilities for borrowing to the cultivators in time of real need at 
a reasonable rate of interest, and will also discourage extravagance. 
It is quite possible that various subterfuges will be devised by the 
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•creditors to avoid the penal clause by adding a part of the interest 
to the principal before advancing the actual sum borrowed to the deb¬ 
tor and showing the interest on paper at a low rate, but this is a con¬ 
tingency which cannot be avoided and must be left to the growth of 
a spirit of resistance to all illegal exactions on the part of the masses. 

(c) The right of mortgage by a ryot is limited in Orissa by Section 
'96, which limits a usufructuary mortgage to a period of nine years, 
-unless made with the express consent of his landlord. Sub-leasing by 
a ryot is similarly limited by Section 95. 

Under the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, Section 46, transfer by sale 
or gift and by mortgages and leases for more than five years are 
invalid under Section 46, except that a bhugut bandha mortgage, which 
is a usufructuary mortgage whereby the loan and its interest are .extin¬ 
guished bjr the profits during the period of mortgage, may extend to 
seven years. 

In Bihar the only restriction on sale is the necessity for the consent 
of the landlord, where the holding is not transferable by custom. I 
•do not think that further restriction by legislation in Bihar would be 
practicable. 


Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. — (6) In this Province 
excessive sub-division of holdings is very marked and is still largely 
•on the increase. Revision surveys and settlements in all cases disclose 
a large proportion of extra plots even in fully and densely cultivated 
areas, and the size of both the holding and the plot are steadily 
•decreasing. 


152 of Chftinparan Final 
Settlement Report 1913— 
1919 and paragraph 123, 
Gaya Final Settlement 
Report. 


A warning must be given that settlement statistics do not provide 
Discussed in paragraph figure of the number or area of holdings in 
~ ~ " the economic sense, where holding means 

the area cultivated by one family. The mean¬ 
ing of holding in settlement reports and statis¬ 
tics based on those reports, is the land of 
a separate tenancy, held in the same right 
under the same landlord. A holding in this settlement meaning 
bears no known relation to a holding in the economic mean¬ 
ing, and I do not think that figures for the latter could be obtained 
from settlement figures with any accuracy without elaborate statistics 
which would be difficult and expensive to compile. The division of the 
•cultivated area by the census figures for the number of cultivators is 
the nearest method of ascertaining the size of holdings in this sense. 


The unit by which the record-of-rights of the tenants is prepared 
is the village and, within the village, the landlord under whom the 
tenancy is held. The tenant may hold land— 

(1) under different landlords; 

(2) by different rights, e.g., as a ryot at fixed rent, a ryot on a 

cash rent, a ryot on a produce rent, as under-ryot; 

(3) in different villages; 

.(4) by the same right, under the same landlord and in the sainS 
village, but in different tenancies, e.g., one may be an 
ancestral tenancy, one a fresh settlement of waste land 
from the landlord, and one a purchase of a holding or part 
holding of another man. 
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Each of these will be a separate settlement holding recorded 
leparately. The ratio between this holding and a holding in the 
sconomic sense will vary according to the size of villages, the number 
if landlords, etc. The size of the plot or field, the unit of the sur¬ 
rey and record, will also vary from the same reasons and according 
;o the classification of fields adopted. In Bihar the fields are merely 
livided into two classes, rice-land and upland, but in the undulating 
jountry of Ohota Nagpur there are usually six classes, three of rice 
and and three, of upland. 

The obstacles in the way of consolidation are:— 

(1) Lack of any interest in the question, and of any public opinion 

that there is a loss due to fragmentation. 

(2) The laws of inheritance, and the constant traffic in part 

holdings. 

(3) Restriction on alienation by custom and the tenancy law. 

This however works both ways and probably the more 
transfer there is under present conditions, the more hold¬ 
ings will be subdivided and scattered into plots at a distance 
from one another. In fact, if a village could be formed 
with all the holdings consolidated, it would become much 
like others within twenty years or so, 

(4) Distrust between ryot and landlord, landlord and landlord, 

and ryot and ryot. 

A vast amount of education in agricultural matters, and alteration 
in the whole outlook and point of view of the landholding and cultivat¬ 
ing classes, would be necessary before much progress in consolidation 
could be made. Government have not made any attempt to encourage 
consolidation, and unless and until some serious • attempt is made in 
Government estates, where there is only one landlord and transfers 
and exchanges could be allowed free without any transfer fee, and some 
success achieved there, it is premature to consider legislation to force 
it through in the average private estate where the landlord’s interest 
is multitudinous and complicated. In large private estates under a 
single landlord, consolidation might bo encouraged if the landlords 
would allow transfers and exchanges in this behalf free, but there is 
little reason to expect that either the cultivators would come to agree¬ 
ment, as they distrust each other, or that the landlords, or at any 
rate their underlings, would not attempt to make something out of it, 
and so defeat the probability of success’. 

(c) Legislation would be necessary to deal with alienation before 
consolidation could go far, but it is premature to consider this or what 
other legislation would be necessary, until there is some desire for 
consolidation, and some attempt has been made in that direction. 

Question 8.—Irrigation. —I append a statement* showing the pro¬ 
portion of net cropped area irrigated from different sources for the 
ten districts of Bihar, and four districts of Chota Nagpur, taken from 
settlement reports. In North Bihar the amount of irrigation is small. 
In Champarsn although only 29 per cent is ordinarily irrigated 
from Government canals, 21 per cent is protected and irrigable from 
them. In South Bihar the irrigation both from private canals and 
from tanks and ahars, the main sources of irrigation, is in the hands 
of landlords, and the system of produce rents is prevalent (vide general 
note, paragraph 6). The main problem here is how to secure for the 

* Vide page 289. 
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tenants security of tenure and freedom from a harassing system of' 
high produce rents, while at the same time maintaining the efficiency of* 
the irrigation systems. Government have devoted their attention to 
this, but no satisfactory solution has yet been found. A considerable 
amount of commutation of produce rents to cash has been effected at 
rates based on the assumption that the existing irrigation facilities 
will be maintained, but the commutation has been doDe in tho teeth of 
the landlords’ opposition. In the Settlement Report of Patna district 
the opinion is expressed that little progress in general prosperity 
among the ryots can be expected without general co-operation between 
landlords and tenants for commutation of produce rents on some 
reasonable basis. Such co-operation has not yet been achieved. 

In the undulating country of Chota Nagpur (including the districts 
of Sambalpur and the Santal Parganas), large irrigation schemes are 
impracticable except in a few places, and the main sources of irrigation 
must be tanks and altars (or bunds') formed by embanking across a 
slope above rice fields. There is much room for the increase of irriga¬ 
tion of this kind in Ranchi and Hazaribagh districts. 

This kind of irrigation work is, in my opinion, best left in the 
hands of the cultivating ryots who should be encouraged in constructing 
them, by grant of the land for the irrigation work rent-free, and 
guarantee against enhancement of rent due to the improvement. In 
Manbhum district 95 per cent of these bunds have been constructed by 
the ryots, who in that district have been encouraged by the landlords 
and received generous terms. It is much the best irrigated district in 
Ohota Nagpur. 

The opinions of the settlement officers of Manbhum, Palamau and 
the Kodarma Government estate in Hazaribagh after experience of 
irrigation works constructed by Government in Government estates are 
that the ryots should be encouraged and helped to make their own 
irrigation works, rather than that tho former polioy should be continued 
of Government spending money on works intended to be remunerative. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.—( a) Probably not more 
than six months in the year when the crops of all three seasons, 
bhadai, aghani and rabi are cultivated, and less if only one or two- 
crops are grown. In the slack season he works as a labourer if poor, 
but otherwise mainly idles. A small part of the time is spent in visit¬ 
ing relations and repairing his house. 

(c) (l) The estate system among the Hindus and the idea among 
Indians as a whole that these industries are debasing and not fit to be 
taken up by the higher classes; (2) Absence of marketing organisation 
and communications, with the result that too much of the profit falls, 
to the middleman. 

(d) No. Probably better left to private enterprise. 

(e) No. 

Question 18 .—Agricultural Labour.— Except for seasonal shortage, 

I do not think that shortage of agricultural labour is acute. In the 
districts in which labour in general is most expensive and inefficient, 
apart from industrial cantres, I believe the reason is the lack of 
energy among the people, which probably is due to a great extent to 
hookworm and other diseases. In certain parts of the Province, the 
problem is more that agricultural labour is that of serfs bound by debt. 
Paragraphs 285-276 of the Hazaribagh Settlement Report and para- 
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-graphs 285-289 of the Palamau Settlement Report give a vivid and un¬ 
pleasant description of the hamiauti system, i.e., of men bound to 
labour for life for their masters as the result of a petty debt, which 
they can never repay as all they receive for their labour is a dole of 
grain, a cloth once a year and two or three kat.has of land. The system 
is in practice hereditary and does not, in Palamau, where 60,000 such 
serfs were found, even provide regular employment for them, or pay¬ 
ment during periods of unemployment. 

Mr. Sifton has shown in paragraph 271 of the IJazaribiigh report 
that the excuse put forward for this kamianti system that cheap labour 
is necessary for the development of a backward district is without 
historical foundation and that it exists because the alien immigrants 
could conquer (he country but could not work it. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. - {b) (1) Except for lands culti¬ 
vated directly by the proprietors, of which the area is very small, the 
ownership of land does not belong to any one person, but is split up 
among those who have rights in it, from the proprietor througn 
different grades of tenure-holders to (he ryot or the under-ryot. Among 
the landlords some factors tending to discourage carrying out of im¬ 
provements are: — 

(1) Lack of education and of personal interest in agriculture and 
its improvement.—The management is too often left to underpaid and 

-dishonest subordinate staff, and profits are more usually devoted to 
investment in interest in more land, if not absorbed in the keeping up 
,or improvement of social position or in litigation. 

(2) Division of interest. Apart from the splitting up of interests 
by subdivision owing to the laws of inheritance, which is becoming 
more marked as the joint family system becomes less powerful, the traffic 
in land usually consists of buying and selling of undivided shares of 
a landlord’s interest. When the landlord’s interest is thus divided 
among numerous share-holders often on bad termB among themselves 
there is little likelihood of improvements being made and this cause 
has led often to the deterioration of irrigation works, where such are 
of large extent and involve the co-operation of an increasing number 
of interests. 

(3) In parts of the Province the thikadari system, (hat is the system 
of leasing villages to temporary tenure holders, is against the possibility 
of improvements. The evils of this system are well described in para¬ 
graphs 202 ei seq. cf the Hazaribagh final report which I quote:- 

“ 202. Evils of the thikadari system. —When the professional 
thikadar, the mere farmer of rents, is introduced into a village the 
healthy development of the village usually comes to an end, particularly 
if the system of short period thikas is favoured by the landlord. The 
thikadar’s business is to make his profits as large as possible and he is 
not a philanthropist. From the landlord’s point of view the thikadari 
system is a safe method by which he can squeeze the ryots indirectly 
without personally contravening the law. The thikadar on entering 
the village, requires first salami from all the ryots: he has paid 
usually at least one year’s rent either as salami or as security, in order 
to obtain the thika , and it appears to him logical that he should at 
once make this good. Secondly, the landlord at each renewal or re¬ 
settlement of a thika enhances the rent payable by the thikadar , who 
in turn logically enough passes the enhancement on to the ryots. 

“ Thirdly, the thikadar has to pay away practically the whole of 
the rent collected by him ami is expected to make his profit out of the 
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manjhihas or Tchas lands. If there is no manjhihas he annexes some- 
of the best lands and makes a redistribution of the rest of the village 
among the ryots. If there is manjhihas, ho is not content blit tries 
to increase the area. How heavily the constantly increasing drain 
weighs upon the ryots can be easily imagined. 

“ 203. Combination of thikadari with makajani .—Another source of 
profit to the thikadar is the opportunity it gives him for makajani 
business. When the same man combines the positions of moneylender 
and landlord to the village, his immediate profits are great, and in 
addition he soon has the ryots so involved they are unable to offer 
any adequate resistance to his oppressive measures. It is for the sake 
of the mahajani profits that the principal Marwari grain merchants 
of Hazaribagh town hold very extensive thikadari interests in the 
Padma Estate. 

“ 204. Thikadar’s abwabs .—Besides raising the rent the thikadar in¬ 
troduces abwabs. He willingly pays abwdbs to the landlord, because 
it gives him a logical excuse for imposing them with additions upon 
the ryots. The thikadar must get his manjhihas lands cultivated, 
so he introduces began. Altogether it is hardly possible to exaggerate 
the mischief caused by this system to the ryoti life in the district.” 

It is most used and does most harm in areas where there is room for 
further improvement. It is not so prevalent in Bihar and hardly 
exists in Orissa. 

(4) The restrictions imposed by tenancy legislation. In theory this 
factor should be an important one, and may be stressed in evidence, 
as the tenancy lawv though very necessary for the protection of the 
ryots, must hinder lawful activity on the part of the landlord. In 
practice it has not had much effect, to judge from the condition .of those 
estates and areas where the landlord has been strong enough to override 
and disregard the tenancy law. 

Among tenants I would instance insecurity of tenure, failure of 
landlords to grant rent receipts, produce rent, abwab or unlawful 
demands by landlords, as well as ignorance and poverty. The main 
aim of the tenant who prospers is to become a landlord. This is due 
partly to a desire to obtain security of tenure, partly to the difficulties 
in the older and fully developed parts of either extending cultivation 
or buying land, and partly to use the power so gained as he has seen 
landlords use it, in order to get cheaper labour than can bp obtained 
in the open market, arid to get a large share of the profits won by the 
labour of others. The title of one who buys is seldom safe from attack 
in the courts, so expansion is of the nature of a gamble, with litigation 
as the cards. 

Similarly, improvements may too easily be made the subject of liti¬ 
gation. If the tenant builds a new house or a tank without permission 
of the landlord, he is not safe, and permission usually means payment 
of a premium, and often further payments to underlings. The largest 
landlord in the Province has in recent years, in at least part of his 
estates, insisted before he gave permission for a ryot to excavate on 
his holding a tank to provide drinking water for men and cattle, on 
a petition being filed that it was being made merely as an act of piety, 
claimed that the tank should bo recorded as in his own waste land, 
although a salami (premium) was also paid for the permission. 

Question 26. — Statistics. —The only accurate collection of most of 
the agricultural statistics is made during survey and settlement ope¬ 
rations. The original survey and settlement of the Province is com- 
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pleto, and fairly accurate basic figures for areas under cultivation and 
crops, livestock and ploughs have been obtained. Satisfactory inform¬ 
ation on land tenure has been obtained at the same time but, as pointed 
out in the answer to Question 7, the settlement statistics do not give 
accurate information of the size of holdings. To provide this the 
khatiu.ns of all ryots or joint families would have to be brought to¬ 
gether in a statement for each village, and compiled also for larger 
areas to eliminate the duplication of men cultivating in more than 
one village. The task would be a difficult, one and would not be cheap, 
and its cost could hardly in fairness be added to the costs of the settle¬ 
ment which are borne by the landlords and ryots. 

Settlement operations cause a good deal of harassment to the people 
and are not popular, and there is no certainty that the present policy 
of Government of revising settlements every twenty-five to thirty years 
will be continued. In some districts revision is already overdue. Un¬ 
less revision settlements are continued, the agricultural statistics will 
get gradually worse, as there is no maintenance of records in this Pro¬ 
vince and the methods by which the annual estimates of areas under 
cultivation and crops are made are not accurate. 

In this Province, where there is not the subordinate revenue staff 
through whom the statistics can be compiled, where the people are not 
sufficiently educated to he either able or willing to supply figures them¬ 
selves, and where local units of area vary from district to district and 
from pargann, to pargana, if they exist at all- in parts of the Province 
the only unit is still that on which a vague measure of seed is sown, 
or which produces so many equally vague measures Of grain—the col¬ 
lection of accurate agricultural statistics would be a very expensive 
work, and it is for consideration to what extent such money would he 
spent to the best advantage until agricultural education has progressed 
further. 

Mr. Kubbaek, my predecessor as Director of Land Records and 
Surveys, has evolved a scheme for random sampling to estimate the yield 
of rice, the most important crop in the Province, but it is beyond my 
mathematical ability to form an opinion on it. Obtaining more accu¬ 
rate estimate of crop yields is again a matter of cost. The most 
extensive crop cutting experiments that have been made are probably 
those made by the Settlement Department, as an aid to fair rent settle¬ 
ment in different districts, and a good many experiments are made by 
revenue officers in commuting produce rents under the Tenancy Acts, 
but I do not know to what extent these are used by the Agricultural 
Department, or what work that department does in this direction. 

I am inclined to think that there could, with advantage, be closer 
touch between the Department of Agriculture and that of Land Records, 
in the matter of statistics. I have no knowledge of the lines on which 
the Agricultural Department arc working or whether they could obtain 
more help from our figures than they do, either by obtaining them 
earlier or by further arrangements in these departments, or by collec¬ 
tion of material during settlements. When the settlement of a district 
is in progress there arc facilities which are available at no other time, 
of obtaining materia!, as the staff, in the preparation of the maps and 
t.he record-of-rights, cover the whole district during the course of the 
settlement. 

Mr. A. T). Tuchey. 
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Percentage of cropped area irrigated. 


District. 

Govern¬ 

ment 

canals. 

Private 

canals. 

Tanks 

and 

ahars. 

Wells. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

South Bihar. 






. 

Goya 

4-3 

16 

26-8 

6 

- 1-7 

64-8 

Patna .. 

2-2 

21-6 

24-3 

6'7 

4-8 

59'6 

South Bhagalpur 

•• 

16-5 

6-5 

1-2 

12*8 

36i 

South Monghyr .. .. 

*- 

7 

20 

3 

12 

421 

Shahabad 

22*3 

3-8 

103 

4-8 

•7 

41-9 

North Bihar. 



SEA 




Muzaft'arpur 


•06 

m ' 24 

1’2 

•41 

1‘9 

Saran 

• • 

iPf 

4-2 

12-2 

1 

19-2 

Champaran 

2.0* 

3-7 

k’ 3 

•1 

1 

& 

Darbhanga 

-HE 

• ' 2 

2*8 

■4 

31 

6-5 

North Monghyr .. 

... 


•3 

•2 

2-1 

2-6 

North Bhagalpur ,. 



•5 

, *2 

3-8 

4-5 

Purnea 



•• 

•• 

•• 

X'5 

Ohota Nagpur 







Ranchi 

•• 


•• 



•14 

Hazaribagh 


.. 

1 

•• 

•• 


I 

Palamau 


.. 

91 

‘7 

•2 

10 

Manbhum 

. . 


15 

.. 


15 

- 


1 






* But 21 per cent is protected and irrigable from the Government canals. 
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Oral Evidence 

66.867. The Chairman-. Mr. Tuckey, you are Director of Land Records 
and Survey, Bihar and Orissa?—Yes. 

66.868. Would you enlarge a little on the effect of the permanent 
settlement upon agricultural development? First of all as regards pri¬ 
vate irrigation schemes, is it your view that the permanent settlement 
touches, at all, the question of irrigation by private persons 1 —I do 
not think it is possible to say'what would be the effect in Bihar if the- 
settlement had been temporary. I have not got the data to give an 
opinion on that point. (All I can say is that in Orissa where you have 
partly temporarily settled estates and partly permanently settled estates, 
I have not noticed very much difference. 

66.869. As regards irrigation by Government, do you think that the 
permanent settlement is a bar to the extension of such irrigation ?—No; 
I do not see why it should be. 

66.870. You see no reason why Government should not make a 
proper charge for the water and so recoup itself for the expenses in¬ 
volved from year to year in providing the water i —There are two big 
irrigation schemes in the Province, one of which is in the permanently 
settled estates and the other in the temporarily settled estates, and I 
do not think that either of these schemes shows that there is much 
difference. 

66.871. Could you tell us a little more about the objection the zamin- 
dars have to the development of the lands by tenants themselves ? 
Have you noticed that tendency ?—I do not know exactly what you mean 
by objection. There is objection to anyhing which would make the 
tenant more independent. 

66.872. You have not noticed any deliberate discouraging by the 
zamindar of any attempt by tenants to improve agricultural conditions ?—• 
The discouragement to the tenant to improve is due to his insecurity 
from the zamindar largely, in which position the zamindar wants to 
keep him. 

66.873. Professor Gangulee: Could you develop that a little ? What 
is the nature of that insecurity?—The zamindars do not usually grant 
rent receipts, and if they grant them they do not grant them in the 
proper form, and if a tenant pan at any time be sued for three years’ 
rent, although he has paid it, and the zamindar in nine cases out of ten 
can get a decree for it, well, the tenant is not going to make improve¬ 
ments. 

66.874. The Raja of Parlakimedi : He can insist upon a proper 
receipt ?—In theory yes, but not in practice. 

66.875. He can sue the zamindar in a court of law?—In theory, but 
not in practice; he has not got the power. 

66.876. Dr. Tiyder : Do they send money' to the landlords through the 
poet office in the form of money orders \—Not very much, I believe. I 
do not know very much about that; it is usually refused, I think, 

66.877. The Chairman-. In your answer to Question No. 5 (a), you 
quote a note by an experienced Indian Settlement Officer, and that 
officer takes the view that “ long term credit should never be given 
to the cultivators as they are not capable of taking a long view of the 
thing, and if long-term credit be given to them the result will be to 
aggravate the evil.” Do you share that view?—No. 

66.878. For land improvement and for debt redemption they must 
have long-term money ?—I should think so. 

Mr. A. D. Tuckey. 
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66.879. Mr. Calvert.-. A distinction is made there between agricul¬ 
turists and cultivators. “ Loans should be given by these banks only 
to agriculturists for the purchase of seeds...Long term credit should 
never be given to the cultivators.” What exactly is the distinction 
made there ?—I do not think that any distinction is intended there. 

66.880. He means tenants, not peasant proprietors?—I think that is 
what is meant there. 

66.881. The Chairman : Is it your view that there is an opening for 
minor irrigation schemes in this Province?—In the Ranchi and Hazari- 
bagh districts of Chota Nagpur, there certainly is. 

66.882. What system of tenancy obtains where these opportunities 
exist ? Is it a permanently settled area ?—Yes. 

66.883. But will it be possible, do you think, to get the cultivators 
to come together for schemes of that sort ?—In time it will be, I think. 
It depends on the extent to which they are encouraged by their land¬ 
lords. 

66.884. Will the landlords take a hand ? The landlords will have to 
agree to the scheme before it can become effective 1—It is a question of 
getting the landlords to give easy terms; that is particularly the case in 
country which is still being developed. 

66.885. Would you like to see a special officer appointed to give tech¬ 
nical advice as to minor irrigation schemes ?—Technical advice would not 
be much use without propaganda. You ought to have a desire, and 
people applying for technical advice; I do not quite know how much 
demand there would be. 

66.886. If there were available an officer who had been happily chosen 
for the work, he might do propaganda as well as give technical advice?— 
I should think it would be worth while. 

66.887. If one and the same officer is responsible for larger irrigation 
schemes and also for the extension of minor irrigation schemes, it is 
almost inevitable that his attention should be devoted to existing im¬ 
portant schemes ?—They would not come, in the same areas at all. These 
minor irrigation schemes are wanted in places where major irrigation 
schemes are impossible. 

66.888. Meantime, the Irrigation Department is technically respon¬ 
sible for irrigation in this Province, but there is no officer concerned 
to push on minor irrigation schemes ?—I suppose that is the position. 

66.889. In answer to Question No. 24 (h). you give some of the effects 
which, in your opinion, flow from the existing system of tenancy, and in 
the last paragraph you describe a case in which the largest landlord in 
the Province insisted before he gave permission to a ryot to excavate, 
on his holding a tank to provide drinking water for men and cattle, on 
a petition being filed that it was being made merely as an act of piety, 
that the tank should be recorded as in his own waste land, although a 
salami (premium) was also paid for the permission. Is public opinion 
at all effective in controlling a situation of that sort?—No. 

66.890. Have you noticed any increase in the general interest in agri¬ 
cultural matters, as a result of the discussions in the legislature, since 
the Reforms ?—I do not suppose that it has filtered down to the districts 
yet. 

66.891. Is it in evidence at the top ? Have you noticed any increased 
interest being taken in agricultural matters by what is called the intelli¬ 
gentsia ?—You have theoretical interest, at least, In the matter of 
grazing grounds, I may quote the case of the same zamindar whom I 

J 2 
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have instanced. There was a large area which had been a river bed, 
and the ryots put in a petition that it should' be kept as a grazing 
ground. It was being used as a grazing ground. The Director of Land 
Records wrote a letter to the landlord asking if he might have permis¬ 
sion to. record that this land should not be broken up for cultivation 
but should be kept as a grazing reserve for thirty years, as he thought 
that possibly the strong Hindu public opinion on this point might have 
influence with this landlord. The letter was never answered. 

'86,892. The Baja of Parlakimedi : To come back to the issue of 
receipts by the zamindars, is your remark in relation to certain parti¬ 
cular areas ?—No. There are exceptions in certain areas, but it is very 
general in a great part of the Province. 

66.893. Are you prepared to say that the zamindars of this Province 
are powerful enough to go round the public offices and courts and in¬ 
fluence them to such an extent that the ryots do not get proper justice ?— 
It is not a question of going round to the courts and influencing them. 
It is largely a question of the power of the purse. The ryots have 
not got the money to fight the zamindar up to all the various appeal 
courts, unless they can combine, which, as a rule, they cannot. In 
some few cases they do combine, and then the zamindar is in a very 
unhappy position. 

66.894. Has the fact that proper receipts are not given to the ryots by 
the zamindars been brought to your notice ?—Yes, in hundreds and 
hundreds of instances. 

*66,895. What notice did you take of them?—In the course of a settle¬ 
ment the usual procedure is to select some of the worst instances and 
send them up, under Section 58 of the Bengal Tenancy Act or equivalent 
sections of the other Acts, to the district authorities. But the results 
have been very disappointing, as noted in many settlement reports. 

66.896. Sir James MncKenna: Have you any indication that the co¬ 
operative movement is having any effect on the amelioration of the condi¬ 
tion of the tenants, or in strengthening their position against the zamin¬ 
dars?—It has never come to my notice in my settlement work. But I 
have never had anything to do with the co-operative work directly. 

66.897. You did not get that impression as a settlement officer ?—It 
has never come up prominently to notice. There were never any parti¬ 
cular enquiries directed to that point. 

66.898. Would you say that, in a considerable part of this Province, 
the relations existing between zamindars and tenants are a serious 
obstacle to agricultural improvement?—Yes, I should. 

66.899. Professor Gangulee : By the series of settlements and 
cadastral surveys that you undertake, you prepare records-of-right 
Is there any means, in the permanently settled areas, of keeping these 
records up to date ?—No. The only district in the Province in which 
the record is kept up to date is Sambalpur, in which the Central Pro¬ 
vinces system of maintenance is more or less kept up. It was tried in 
the temporarily settled areas in Orissa, under the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but it was a failure. 

66.900. Why was it a failure ?—That is hard to say. I think it was a 
failure because there was no suitable agency for doing the work of main¬ 
tenance. 

66.901. Do you consider that, in the permanently settled areas, the 
keeping of the records-of-right up to date is rather more difficult than 
in the temporary settled areas, or in the wotwari tracts?—There are 
no ryotwari tracts except Government estates, 

Mr, A. D. Tnckey. 
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66.902. Let us compare as between the permanent settled areas and 
the temporary settled areas 1 —I do not think that such maintenance is a 
practical proposition in this Province in either area. It is a question 
of maintaining by revision settlements at intervals, when the previous 
records have gone out of date. 

66.903. As a result of these records-of-right, do you find that litiga¬ 
tion is decreasing, or is it increasing 1 —Litigation increases at the actual 
•time of the preparation, or immediately afterwards, naturally, because 
-a lot of cases are raised by the settlement, but after that it certainly 
decreases. What you do find is that in places where there have been a 
number of revisions of records-of-right which have been revised two or 
three times, there is enormously more respect paid to them, and it 
narrows the point of litigation very much; both sides appeal to the 
record, but it requires two, and probably three revisions of records to 
get to that stage. The parties, because of their experience, have learnt 
to understand it and to abide by it. 

66.904. We understand that the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, in its 
sections prohibiting the sale, mortgage, or transfer of holdings by 
tenants^ has been a failure?—Not entirely. But it has some very 
obvious defects. 

66.905. You would not consider it an entire failure ?—It is not an 
entire success, neither is it an entire failure. 

66.906. Could you express an opinion on the Usurious Loans Act? 
Tn answer to Question 6 (&), you recommend the adoption of certain 
special measures ?—-'That was not my suggestion. I think the ryots have 
no knowledge of this Act. As far as I know, it is a fairly new Act, and 
I do not think it has been tried out long enough to see whether it is 
ineffective. 

66.907. The suggestion there is from another officer?—Yes. The only 
jplace where I know it has been really effective is the Santal Parganas, 
where they have a law that the interest cannot exceed the principal. 

66.908. That is the law of damdopat ?—Yes, it is in force in the Santal 
Parganas. 

66.909. In answer to Question 7 (6), you discuss the question of the 
excessive subdivision of holdings which, you say, is very marked and is 
still largely on the increase. Do you think the time has come for any 
legislative measures?—As I have said there, I do not think the time 
has come for legislative measures until the thing has been tried out in 
the best possible conditions, which woidd be in a Government estate or 
any estate where the tenants, the actual cultivators, hold directly from 
the proprietor. Where you have an enormous number of varying and 
clashing interests of tenure, proprietors, tenure-holders, ryots and 
Under-ryots, it would be extraordinarily difficult to do anything, at any 
rate till the idea became commonly known and appreciated by the people, 
until it aroused public opinion in favour of it, 

66.910. Do you think that co-operative societies can be of any assist¬ 
ance in that direction ?—I could not say. 

66.911. Are you familiar with the success which the Punjab has had in 
the matter of consolidation of holdings?—No. I saw some reference to it 
in reading some of the evidence. I have never seen it myself. 

66.912. Has any attempt in that direction been made in the Govern¬ 
ment estates here 1 —None, so far as I know. 

66.913. Or in the Court of Wa.rds estates ?—Not as far as I know. 

66.914. In collecting agricultural statistics, do you follow Mr, 
Hubbaek’s method now?—It is not being used at the moment. 
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66,915^ You say that in this matter the departments of Agriculture 
and Lana Records should be in closer touch. What is the present posi¬ 
tion 1 —As I say, I do not really know whether they should be in closer 
touch. It has always been a matter of surprise to me that more use 
was not made of the chance of a settlement by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 1 cannot say whether it could have given them anything, but it 
is surprising that it was not asked for. That iB all I can say. 

66.916. Do you think that by a closer co-operation between the two 
departments, the agricultural statistics of the Province could be a little 
improved ?—The only thing there is against that view is that my pre¬ 
decessor as Director of Land Records and the present Director of Agri¬ 
culture were very great personal friends, and I think if Mr. Dobbs had 
wanted any further statistics he would have asked for them; it might 
perhaps be presumed that he did not want anything more. Mr. Dobbs 
and Mr. Hubback were in constant touch over the crop-cutting experi¬ 
ments and other things. 

66.917. From the various quotations you have giwfl in your note of 
evidence, I see that you refer to different kinds of abwab. How many 
kinds of abwab have the ryots to pay 1— They may vary in different 
parts. One could not make any general answer to that question. 

66.918. Could you give the Commission any idea as to how many 
different kinds of abwabs there are ?—There are fifty to a hundred 
abwabx, but they are not all paid by any one ryot. They vary tremend¬ 
ously in different parts. In one place you maj' have none, but in another 
place there may be quite a number. 

66.919. Mr. Kamat : There are various Tenancy Acts in force in this 
Province. Would it be possible, as a matter of simplification, to reform 
this complicated system and to have one consolidated Act defining the 
relations between the landlords and the tenants?—I do not think so. 
You would have to put in all the provisions of the different Acts. It 
would not simplify matters. 

66-,920. With reference to the terms of the permanent settlement, is 
it a fact that there has been a proclamation on record that even the 
rents also Bhould be permanently fixed 1 —I do not know. I know that 
there are a number of officers who have studied the question who think 
that that was the intention, but I do not know whether there was a 
definite proclamation to that effect. 

66.921. Mr. Danby : Do you consider that, under the present system 
of land ownership, it is not possible to obtain any improvement in 
agriculture in the Province 1 —No, but I think it is a serious handicap. 

66.922. Do you think that tho relations between the landlords and 
the tenants are unsatisfactory ?—On the whole, yes. Again it is very 
difficult to generalise. 

66.923. The conditions in the north of the Province are very different 
from those in the south?—They differ much more than that. The condi¬ 
tions in different districts are absolutely different. North Bihar is quit© 
different from South Bihar. South Bihar is entirely different from Chota 
Nagpur, and Orissa is again entirely different. 

66.924. Sir Thomas Middleton : In this Province the Director of 
Agriculture is directly responsible for the submission of agricultural 
statistics to the Government of India ?—I thought the Government 
was. 

66,926. Who commies the statistics and sends them to the Govern¬ 
ment of Tndia ? —I think the Local Government does but I am not sure. 

66,926. In the United Provinces and the Punjab, it is the Director 
of Land Records who is responsible for compiling and forwarding them, 

Mr. A. D. Tuckey. 
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4 wanted to ask you whether there was any advantage, in this Province, 
in passing the statistics through the Department of 'Agriculture 1—This 
Province has not the advantages of these other Provinces because there 
is no subordinate revenue agency. It does not exist except in one 
district in this Province. 

66.927. You have explained clearly the difficulties there are in collect¬ 
ing statistics. It is quite obvious that things are bad, and one wonders 
whether it might not be an advantage if one department only were made 
responsible for their preparation and submission to the Government of 
India. I do not see what improvement the Agricultural Department 
can effect on the figures which they collect from you 1 —I am afraid that 
is a point on which I cannot give an opinion. I do not know what 
work the Agricultural Department does in this matter 

66.928. Apparently they merely collect figures and forward them. The 
only reliable source of figures is your settlement work ?—I think the 
Agricultural Department did some special work in collecting accurate 
figures for jute. 

66.929. That was a special inquiry ?—The idea was to get the jute 
forecast more accurate. 

66.930. This inquiry affected only a very limited area of the Province 
but if you take the major crops, such as rice, etcetera, there is no basis 
except the figures that you arrive at when carrying out your settle¬ 
ments 1— No. 

66.931. With reference to this question whether private canals have 
increased or decreased in Bihar and Orissa, the figures published by 
the Government of India seem to indicate that there is a small increase 
in irrigation from private canals. It has risen from about 904,000 acres 
in 1920-21 to 910,000 acres in 1924-25. I cannot say whether these figures 
have any significance at all ?—I do not know what these figures are based 
upon and I cannot imagine how they were collected. 

66.932. The figures given for 1920-21 are 904,335 acres in one year. 
One would suppose that this exact figure was based on pretty careful 
investigation ?—A new district might have come under settlement and 
revised figures might have been obtained for it, and that might have 
shown an increase. 

66.933. There is no means in the Province of ascertaining what the 
changes are from year to year, except by adding the figures got from 
the newly settled districts ?—We do get reports from the village chau- 
kidars on which the higher officers make their guesses. 

66.934. The areas under crops in different districts vary largely from 
year to year and the units used in measuring land also vary from district 
to district. Do you think the chaukidar has enough knowledge of units 
of area to get accurate figures as to areas ?—Probably most of the 
•chaukidars do not know what an acre means. They probably have a 

• general idea that there were so many more bighas under this crop or 
that. They could show the general increase, I think. 

66.935. Can you make any suggestion for the improvement of these 
area figures which are submitted to the Government of India? Can 
you see any means, apart from an entire change in the revenue system ?— 
I cannot. 

66.936. Since accuracy depends upon settlement operations, if the 
settlements were made at longer intervals as has been suggested, the 
tendency would be for the figures to get worse and worse?—Yes. 

66.937. Mr. Calvert : On page 283 of your note you make a reference 
to the restrictions on alienation by way of sale and mortgage. Do these 
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restrictions serve to reduce debt?—To a certain extent, they do, be¬ 
cause they reduce credit, 

66.938. Have you any information based on any inquiry as to the 
purposes for which people mortgage land in this Province?—I do not 
remember any inquiry on that. There are always figures collected for 
the number of mortgages and the class of persons to whom the mortgages 
are made, but the object of the mortgage has not been included. 

66.939. Is it possible to give any information as to whether the 
greater number of these mortgages and sales were for productive or 
for non-productive purposes ?—I am afraid I could not answer that. 

66.940. Have you any figures showing owners’ holdings 1 —What do- 
you mean by owners ? 

66.941. You refer to tenants’ holdings. I mean the person who pays 
the land revenue 1 —If you mean the proprietors, there are figures for 
the areas where there have been settlements; but the figures are not 
accurate because the areas which are shown as in direct cultivation by 
the proprietors or other landlords are, to a large extent, really held on 
produce rent by tenants. 

66.942. I am trying to find out whether, in this Province, there is any 
considerable class of petty proprietors who have twenty five acres and 
less ?—Yes, in some places there are. 

66.943. Have you any figures at all for that class ?—The figures would' 
show for each.unit the amount of land which was held by a proprietor,, 
by tenure holders and by ryots of various classes. The figures for pro¬ 
prietors or tenure holders would not really show the amount which they- 
actually cultivate by their own labour or by their own hired servants,, 
because a large amount is cultivated on produce rent by tenants. 

66.944. It is not possible to state what acreage is cultivated by the; 
actual proprietors?—I do not think it is possible to give accurate- 
figures, for the reasons I gave you. 

66.945. Sir Thomas Middleton-. Has the point not been discussed in 
the settlement reports ?—Yes, I think it probably has. It has certainly 
come to notice very often. You get a large amount of land which you 
know is actually cultivated by tenants and which is all recorded as- 
being under direct cultivation by the proprietor. You cannot get the- 
tenants to come forward and claim it. That is a very constant occur¬ 
rence, 

66.946. Are tenants m this Province mostly tenants-at-wil] on a- 
yearly tenancy, or are they occupancy tenants 1 —Practically all are 
occupancy tenants. 

66.947. Dr. Hyder: Even those people who pay produce rents 1 —In 
the majority of cases they are occupancy tenants by law, but the general 
custom in the Province is not to recognise the legal occupancy rights, 
which exist in those holdings. 

66.948. Mr. Calvert : In answer to one of my colleagues you referred 
to damdopat. You actually used the phrase “The interest cannot exceed' 
the principal.” What; is the actual law? The interest decreed cannot 
exceed the principal, is that so ?—I think so. 

66.949. That is to say, the debtor may have paid off in interest money 
iouble the principal, but still the court can give a decree for interest 
tot exceeding the principal?—I think so, but. even then the amount 
iecreed will be very much less than in other parts. 

66.950. Balm A P. Varma: On page 284 of your written statement 
fou say; “ In Champaran although only 2-9 per cent is ordinarily irri¬ 
gated from Government canals, twenty-one per cent is protected and 

Mr. A. T). Tnchey. 
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irrigable from them.” Can you tell me, please, whether this extension 
•can be made with advantage 1 —I am afraid I could not tell you. These 
figures are taken from Mr. Sweeney's final Settlement Report. 

66.951. You say, on page 285, that there is a prejudice among the 
Hindus of the higher classes that these industries are debasing and 
mot fit to be taken up by them. May I know whether there is a majority 
•of the higher classes in this Province over the lower classes ?—I should 
say that there is a majority of the lower classes over the higher classes. 

66.952. Could we introduce these industries with advantage among 
•the lower classes 1—I do not know. 

66.953. The, lower classes can take to poultry farming and things like 
that, can they not ?—1 suppose they can. , 

66,954 Dr. Ilyd/r: Do you not think that the lower classes look up 
to the higher classes for a lead ?—I think so. 

66.955. Bahu .1. I'. Vorma: On page 286, you talk of the evils of the 
thikadari system. May I know whether the evils of that system are 
prevalent even now ?--Yes, T think they are prevalent in these parts. 

66.956. From which part have you derived your experience!—From 
Iiazaribagh. 

66.957. Do you know anything about North Bihar in regard to this 
•thikadari system!—Not very much. 

66.958. Do you think that abwnha are still prevalent there 1—1 do not 
think I can say anything about North Bihar. 

66.959. With regard to the granting of receipts, may I know whether 
it is possible, for the ryot to go to the court and obtain his relief there, 
■and compel the zamindar to take bis receipt!—It is possible for a court, 
•on the complaint of a ryot within throe months of the date from which 
the receipt should have been issued, to take up the case under Section 
38. 

66.960. Do you mean to say that the ryots do not go to court against 
•their zamindars at all t —I should say that they seldom do so, unless 
there is a dispute about the land 

66.961. In this respect also, you do not know anything about North 
Bihar, I take it?—I have never had a complaint of this kind from a ryot 
when I was a Sub-Divisional Officer in North Bihar. 

66.962. You know that there is a big Raj called the Bettiah Raj, and 
there are many planters there who have taken to the thikadari system. 
Do you know if they grant receipts to their tepants ?—I have no per¬ 
sonal knowledge of that. 

66.963. You say that the settlement operations cause a good deal of 
harassment to the people, but you want these for the sake of agri¬ 
cultural statistics ?—No, I do not want them for the sake of agricultural 
.statistics only; that is a very minor matter. 

66.964. Would you like to have your agricultural statistics at the 
harassment of the people ?—The harassment of the people is necessary 
for greater reasons than agricultural statistics. You must take into 
consideration the many other reasons which make it necessary for a 
■settlement to be held at intervals in the country. 

66.965. The Chairman : At the beginning of your examination you 
told the Commission that, in your view, you did not think that the 
permanent settlement was an obstacle to the creation of Government 
irrigation schemes. Apart from the revenue, the direct result of charges 
for water, is it, broadly speaking, true to say that under the permanent 
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settlement Government is in no position to acquire by taxation any 
part of the increment which may be expected to result from the irriga¬ 
tion of a tract which lacks water!—Yes, that is correct under the legal 
position as it stands at present. 

66.966. Does that suggest some difficulty in financing progressive agri¬ 
culture in areas permanently settled, or can Government recoup itself in 
other directions?—It is a general matter of the revenue; it does not 
seem to apply to irrigation any more than to anything else. 

66.967. I am prepared to hear your views on the general question ?— 
I mean to say that, where there is a permanent settlement and therefore- 
the land revenue is small and cannot expand, more revenue has to he 
obtained from other sources. 

66.968. Sir Henry Lawrence : How is an irrigation scheme to be made 
remunerative ?—On the charge for the water. The Son Canal scheme, 
I understand from the reports, is practically remunerative though it is 
in a permanently settled area. 

66.969. What does it pay ?—I am afraid I could not give you the 
figures off hand. 

(The witness withdrew.') 


Babu Mithila Saran Sinha, Advocate, Bankipur District, 

Patna. 

Replies to tfce Questionnaire. 

Question 8.— Irhigation. — (a) (i) In all the south Gangetic dis¬ 
tricts of Bihar, i.e., Shahabad, Patna, Gaya 1 , Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pore, most of the land is under paddy and requires irrigation from 
June to the middle of October, which is the rainy season in Bihar, 
so that slight irrigational help from canals, whenever needed, will 
suffice. 

In other parts cf these districts, where, owing to the existence of 
any river or rivulet it is practicable to introduce irrigation by the 
canal system, non-perennial canal irrigation, i.e., for the paddy- 
season only, should be introduced. 

Irrigation oy the bund and pyne system from small rainy season 
rivulets, which is already in vogue in these districts, requires en¬ 
couragement and improvement. 

(ii) Irrigation by tanks and ponds is in vogue in hilly districts. 
In such parts it is the only efficient method. It ought to be intro¬ 
duced where it does not exist and improved where it exists. 

(iii) In the said districts, only dih land which formerly produced 
poppy, and now produces potato, sugarcane, onion, wheat, barley, 
etc., is irrigated by wells. Boring of the well increases its efficien¬ 
cy. The well irrigation system should be extended and improved 
by boring. 

(b) Many villages of the canal districts, which canal water can 
reach, are not supplied with water for irrigation purposes. This 
want should be removed by the construction of new distributaries 
and village channels. 

Question 9.—Soils. —( a) (i) Drainage at the proper time is in¬ 
variably necessary for rabi land, so that it may be sown at the pro¬ 
per time. Even in the best rabi land, if it be not drained off at 
the proper time, the yield will be nothing or very scanty. 

Babu Mithila Saran Sinha. 
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(ii) Alkali {war) land which produces nothing can yield bumper 
paddy crops if it gets sufficient'irrigation by canal or otherwise, or 
.'such land can bo beneficially used for growing groundnut. 

(6) (i) In Patna district, within my recollection, sandy taur land, 
•which formerly yielded scanty coarse crops such as marua, etc., now 
yields bumper paddy crops with canal irrigation. 

(ii) In Patna and Saran districts, to my knowledge, there are 
•instances in which the best rabi growing lands have deteriorated for 
want of timely drainage. 

(c) The Government should encourage reclamation of uncultivable 
land (1) by extension of canal irrigation under the Major Irriga¬ 
tion Act No. 3 of 1873, (2) by introduction of irrigation under the 
Minor Irrigation Act, (3) by passing a Drainage Act. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. —(a) In my opinion green manure 
■such as dhaincha and sann, may be profitably used to manure paddy 
land. Dhaincha or sann seed at the rate of about five to ten seers a 
>bigha should be sown in paddy land, after ploughing and cross 
ploughing the land about the middle of June {Adra nakshatra). 
When the plants are about three feet high, they should be cut, and 
mixed with the soil in the puddling operation and allowed to rot 
for two or three days in mud and water and then, after the land 
ds ploughed and harrowed, the paddy seedlings should be transplant- 
■ed. The result will be a luxuriant growth of paddy with a heavy 
yield. 

(/) I would suggest that the cultivators should grow rahar in a 
portion of their holding and use its roots and branches after they 
are separated from the grain as fuel, thus saving eowdung for man¬ 
ure. Cowdung is the best manure for paddy land. In.this way 
every cultivator, however poor he may be, can get manure very cheaply. 


Oral Evidence. 

66.970. The Chairman : Babu Mithila Saran Sinha, you are an 
Advocate of Bankipur in the Patna district?—Yes. 

66.971. Are you a practical agriculturist ?—Yes. I have some land 
which I am cultivating myself. 

66.972. Do you control the details of your own cultivation ?— 
Yes. I follow the legal profession, but occasionally on Sundays I 
go and supervise my agricultural operations and give directions to 
any labourers. 

66.973. How many acres do you yourself farm ?—About twenty-six. 
acres. 

66.974. And how many acres do you own ? Are you a zamindar ?— 
T have a small zamindari as well. 

66.975. What is the principal, crop grown on those twenty-six 
acres ?—Paddy and rabi crops. 

66.976. What kind of rabi crops do you grow?—On paddy land it 
is paira rabi; it is scattered while the paddy is growing and then 
the water is drained off and the rabi germinates and grows. 

66.977. What is the seed ? Is it kesari ?—It is kesari and also 
some other things, but generally it is kesari. Gram, masur and 
linseed mixed with kesari are also grown. 

66.978. What other rabi crop do you grow 1 Paira rabi, kesari 
generally and hhith rabi which is sown by the plough. The difference 
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is that in bhith land there is no paira rabi; paira rabi is scattered 
while the paddy crop is standing. 

66.979. How many plough oxen do you keep ?—Four. 

66.980. Have you any difficulty in providing sufficient forage for 
them?—Sometimes; when there is drought the produce is scanty and 
fodder also is deficient. 

66.981. I see from your note that you are enthusiastic about the 
possibilities of extending minor irrigation schemes?—Yes, minor irri¬ 
gation schemes as well as private irrigation schemes. In fact two- 
Acts have been passed in the local Council, the Minor Irrigation 
Act and the Private Irrigation Act, in 1923, 

66.982. You are anxious that well irrigation should be extended ?— 
Yes. 

66.983. Tube wells should be sunk; is that so?--Tube wells also 
may be introduced; but, by boring, the efficiency of the existing wells, 
might be increased. 

66.984. Are you looking to Government to do this, or do you think 
private enterprise may be sufficient ?—I think if loans are given to 
the agriculturists by the Co-operative Department they can do it 
themselves. There are many private boring companies, and the 
agriculturists can get it done by them more cheaply. 

66.985. You are not' one of those who want Government to help 
them; you think you can help yourself?—Occasionally Government 
might help. The district boards might keep a few boring plants. 

66.986. Have you any personal experience of growing groundnut 
on land that is alkaline?—Not on alkaline land, but on ordinary 
land. I was secretary of the agricultural association, and I got in¬ 
formation that in Bihar sub-division groundnut was grown in usar 
(alkaline) land with much success. I heard that the more alkaline 
the land was, (he better the crop they got. 

66.987. The information that you can grow groundnut on usar 
land reached you as a rumour; it has no foundation in any experi¬ 
ment?—As secretary of the District Agricultural Association I got 
the information from the department that, in the Bihar sub-division, 
groundnut cultivation on usar land was very profitable. 

66.988. Was it from Pusa that you got the information or from 
the provincial Department of Agriculture ?—From the provincial De¬ 
partment of Agriculture. 

66.989. In your answer to Question 9, paragraph (c), you say 
that Government should encourage the reclamation of uncultivable 
land by extension of canal irrigation under the Minor Irrigation 
Act. What Act is that?—The Minor Irrigation Act referred to was 
passed by the local Legislative Council; it is to regulate the course 
of rivers and rivulets in such a way as to afford facility for irriga¬ 
tion. 

66.990. I see. You want Government to introduce irrigation 
schemes under that Act?—Yes. 

66.991. You advocate a Drainage Act. What is your object 
exactly ?—Drainage iB not less important than irrigation. If the 
la>ud is not drained at the proper time, rabi cannot be sown in time, 
and if rabi is sown late it will yield very little crop. Therefore I 
suggest that a Drainage Act should be passed in the same way as an 
Irrigation Act has been passed, so as to make provision for draining 
off water from the rabi growing areas in order to enable rabi to be 
sown at the proper time. 

Babu Mithila Saran Sinha. 
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66,092. Are you thinking of existing drainage channels or are you 
thinking of the cutting of new channels, or both ?—Both. 

66.993. You say that you have four plough oxen ?—Yes. 

66.994. Do they provide enough manure for the whole of your 
paddy land?—We can afford only to give cowdung manure, but there 
is not sufficient quantity of cowdung manure to manure all the land. 

66.995. To what lands do you apply cowdung manure 1 —To trans¬ 
planted paddy lend. 

68.996. Have you ever attempted to purchase cowdung manure 
from persons living in the neighbourhood of your own holding?—1 
have never purchased cowdung manure; no one sellB it. 

66.997. Have you ever asked them to sell it to vou ?—It is kept 
by agriculturists, but they use it for their own land. 

66.998. Is not a good deal of it wasted, burnt or left about by the 
roadside, and ro on?—No; it is not so. 

66.999. Would you be surprised to hear that one planter who is 
engaged in growing sugarcane not very many miles from this town 
informed me that he bought annually large quantities of cowdung 
from the people of the neighbourhood, and he found that he was 
able to obtain it at a price which made the investment a highly re¬ 
munerative one to him ?—I have not come acrosB such a case. I 
have neither purchased nor sold cowdung; and I have not seen such 
transactions. 

If you go outside your farm and attempt to purchase cowdung 
you will, I believe, be astonished at the amounts readily obtainable. 

67,000. Babu A. P. Varma: If I remember right, you said that 
if you grow rahar on a portion of your land that will be sufficient 
for fuel. Do you think it will be quite sufficient?—I think so, if 
sufficient area be sown with rahar. 

67,001. Do you speak of your own district or of the whole Pro¬ 
vince?—I cannot speak of districts other than my own; but I know 
that it is possible in Patna and S&ran. 

67,002. Sir James NacKenna\ You say, on page 299 of your note: 
“ In my opinion green manure such as dhaincha may be profitably 
used to manure paddy land ” Have you tried dhaincha in your own 
twenty-six acres ?- -Yes. 

674)03. Did that considerably increase the outturn ?—The growth 
was luxuriant and the yield of paddy was also better. 

67,004. Have you also tried the method of saving cattle manure 
by growing rahar for fuel?—Yes; I grow rahar. 

67,005. You use its roots and stalks as fuel ?—Yes. 

67,006. You back up your precept by example?—I do that. 

87,007. Professor Gangulee: What yield of paddy per acre do you 
get?—It varies with different years; for instance this year there 
was a very poor yield on account of drought. 

67,008. What is the yield in a very good season ?—On an average 
ten maunds per bigha. 

67,009. Cleaned rice or paddy?—Paddy. 

67,010. Could you give us an idea of the cost of cultivation per 
bigha 1 —Not less than eight or ten rupees. 


{The witness withdrew.) 
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Mr. Gurusahai Lai, M.L.C., Vakil, Bihar and Orissa. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness. —(a) (i) The first main 
cause of indebtedness is failure of crops over a period of two or more 
consecutive years; the next is marriage and shradh expenses which 
the agriculturists incur according to the old traditions of the family. 
Owing to the rise in prices of commodities and labour, they have 
to spend much more than they can afford. In most cases, owing to 
the caste system, poor people do not get brides for their boys unless 
they pay a very high price; this is also one of the causes of their 
indebtedness In some eases all the cattle die of disease and they 
have to borrow in order to purchase others. Then, too, comes liti¬ 
gation, specially with the landlords. 

(ii) Sources of credit: The villagers borrow money from the 
village moneylender at a very high rate of interest, so that even 
v/hen they go on paying as much as they can save, the debt is not 
satisfied. 

(iii) The mam reason preventing repayment by the agriculturists 
is the bad method of living. They would not sell their grain- at the 
earliest opportunity but would wait in the hope of good prices, but 
they lose heavily on account of the high rate of interest which they 
have to pay. In some cases, on account of bad storing arrangements 
they lose the major portion of their grain if the building, gives way 
in the rainy season. Next, the village moneylenders usually demand 
only the interest and not the principal so that they may have a 
permanent source of income. Tt is not unusual for the same debt 
to continue from generation to generation although each year the 
interest is paid, 

(h) The measures necessary for lightening the- agriculturists’ 
burden of debt are :— 

(i) Enforcement of the Usurious Loans Act is highly necessary. 
It must be made clear by circulation of notices in the vernacular that 
loans at excessive rates of interest will be legally invalid. The 
principle of damdopat should be adopted. The officers of the co¬ 
operative societies and members of local and district boards should 
be asked to get such notices circulated. It should be impressed on 
the agriculturists as well as on the village makajans that loans at 
excessive rates of interest are invalid and that the interest should 
not exceed the principal amount in any event. 

(ii) When the crops are ready on the threshing floor the agricul¬ 
turists should be made to repay as much of the loan as they reason¬ 
ably can. A system of compulsory repayment of debts should be 
introduced. 

( c ) In my opinion it would not be desirable to restrict or control 
the credit of cultivators by limiting the right of mortgage and sale, 
unless the holdings become non-transferable even in execution of de¬ 
crees for rent. 

Non-terminahle mortgages should not be prohibited. Such a 
measure would not lighten the burden; rather, the apprehension is 
that it might increase the burden in most ca ! ses. 

Question V.— Fragmentation of Holdings.— There is great loss in 
agricultural efficiency owing to excessive sub-division of holdings. 

Mr. Gurusahai Lai. 



The holdings consist of plots; in most cases the plots are also sub¬ 
divided on account of partition and the loss in efficiency becomes 
much greater. Statutory provision should be made to render possible 
the exchange of plots, and such exchange should be compulsorily re- 
cognised by the landlords. Legislation similar to the Estates Parti- 
tion Act should be passed giving the right to amalgamate two or 
more plots or two or more holdings situated in one estate, and 
some revenue officers may be placed in charge of such cases. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —(a) Gaya, the major portion of East 
Patna' and South Monghyr. 

The irrigation system of these districts depends mainly upon 
seasonal rivers and their tributaries. The canal system will not im¬ 
prove the position. The rivers and their tributaries often change 
their courses. Government should arrange that no coiirse ol these 
rivers should be allowed to dry up. Shakri, Panchaney, I’aljru in 
Patna district (the portion called Bhutahi) have changed their courses 
with the result that the villages which used to be irrigated by the 
old courses of those rivers suffer from drought while the villages 
which lie by the side of new courses suffer from constant floods. 

The system which I advocate for these districts is the training of 
these seasonal rivers in such a way that no course may dry up. 
During the rams and soon after, the courses of these rivers should 
be constantly examined by expert engineers. Culverts should be 
erected and small channels dug out with the help of the local culti¬ 
vators. A system of reservoirs should be, revived, lands being acquir¬ 
ed if necessary. 

Itajgir Kund Water.—Water from the stream should be collected 
again, stored and used for irrigation purposes. 

Question fl.--S oils. —(o) (i) Soils can be improved, firstly where 
the flood water does not enter the land (1) by improving the irriga¬ 
tion facilities, (2) growing crops which serve the purpose of manure 
sarin , (3) bj manuring, and (4) where flood water comes, the 
system of making oris or trrri.c should be popularised so that a layer 
of fresh earth may accumulate and the soil may be highly improved. 

(ii) The best method of reclaiming sandy and unculturable land 
is by the cultivation of groundnut hut it is being introduced only by 
co-operative societies. It should also be done through local and dis¬ 
trict boards. In sandy land the cultivation of til has also proved 
successful. 'J'd or some other crop which may he proved by research 
to be a good crop for sandy land should be introduced. 

As to alkali iu,<ar) or r>Jm m land, the only method of reclama¬ 
tion which the experience of agriculturists has discovered is the 
improvement of the irrigation system. If the land, though alkali, has 
good irrigation facilities, paddy would grow. but certainly rabi 
cannot be grown in such land. If, by arrangement, flood water can 
be let on to such land so that fresh earth is deposited, the soil is 
bound (o improve a great deal. 

(iii) Erosion of surface, soil by flood water can be prevented if 
good aris or Intis, (ridges) which would vary according to the current 
of the flood water, are established all round the plots or all round 
a block containing several plots about twenty-five to thirty acres in 
area so that the flood water may not pass out in a great rush, but 
slowly. 

The second method of preventing such erosion of surface soil is 
not to allow any very great difference in the levels of several blocks 
of the same village or neighbouring villages. 



The water channel should be clearly defined; it should not be nar¬ 
row but as wide as possible. 

Arrangement should always be ma'de for the discharge of flood 
water. 

Question 17. —Agricultural Industries. —(a) In some parts of the 
Patna district, i.e., the parts which are not irrigated by the canal 
system and that which is called tal land, iu other words, where sugar¬ 
cane and rabi. crops are grown by irrigating the fields from well 
water, the cultivators are engaged on their holdings throughout the 
year. On some particular days when they* do not do field work, they 
make ropes. 

But the tenants of tal land (i.e., Mokameh Tal) where the land 
remains submerged during the rainy season (from the middle of 
July to September) the males as well as the females have no work 
to do on their holdings and they while away their time in play. 

Besides those named above, some cultivators have a slack season 
just after transplantation of paddy and soon after the threshing of 
rabi crops. During those days, in the Patna district the cultivators 
do not do any cultivating work. At places where sann is grown they 
make ropes for domestic purposes. 

(b) For females the charbi should be revived, while for males 
rope-making or spinning of cotton on tiklis should be introduced; 
this will keep them engaged and will provide them with cloth or 
ropes for their own use. 

Cottage industries which do not require any valuable machinery 
but only require easily available machinery should be introduced in 
the villages. 

(c) The villagers of this part of the country do not know anything 
about industries like bee-keeping, sericulture and lac culture. The 
villagers would not on any account take an interest in the poultry- 
rearing or pisoieultural industries but may take an interest in bee¬ 
keeping, sericulture and lac-culture. As they arc quite ignorant of 
these industries, various obstacles may arise. The agriculturists of 
this part seldom take to new industries but, if, with the help of co¬ 
operative societies and of the local boards, some energetic and indus¬ 
trious people are given proper instruction and some of the people 
take the lead, these industries may develop in the course of ten to 
twenty years. 

The villagers would at once take to the rope-making and basket- 
making industries. They are accustomed to such industries, and 
have been carrying them on to a certain extent. 

(d) T do not think Government should do more to establish all 
the industries named in this question, but some of them, e.g., utilisation 
of cotton seed for fodder and of rice straw for paper, may be established 
and may prosper. 

(e) Only cottage industries will prosper in rural areas and people 
may take to those industries as a subsidiary employment. The 
materials for cottage industries should be properly supplied through 
some agency and the articles prepared should be sold in the market 
or through the same agency. 

(/) I do not recommend a more extensive study of each rural 
industry. 

(g) I would suggest that cottage industries only might lead to 
greater rural employment. Introduction of any big mill or any 
other big industrial concern would not improve the situation in re¬ 
gard to rural employment. 

Mr. Gurusafiai Lai. 
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Oral Evidcnca. 

67,011. The Chairman : Mr. Gurusahai Lai, you are a member of 
the Legislative Council in the Province of Bihar and Orissa ?—Yes. 

67,012. What is your own personal experience of agricultural matters 1 
—I have got some personal experience of cultivation. 

67,013. Do you own land ?—Yes. 

67,014. Are you cultivating it yourself 1 —Yes, I am cultivating it 
myself. 

67,015. Do you direct the operations of the farm ?—I myself do it 
:sometimes, but being a lawyer 1 do not generally remain there. 

67,016. How much land are you cultivating l —About seventy acres. 

67,017. What are your principal crops?—Paddy and rabi crops; 
sometimes hhadai as well. 

67,018. Have you zamindari interests as well ?—I have a small 
zamindari interest also. 

67,019. How many acres 1 —About fifty acres. 

67,020. In answer to Question 6 (a) (iii), you give it as your opinion 
that one of the principal causes preventing the repayment of debt is 
the holding up by the cultivator of his produce in the hopes of obtain 
ing better prices ?—Yes,, that is so. 

67,021. Are you satisfied that that statement is correct?—In most 
•cases, I have seen that it is so. 

67,022. Does it not mean, in effect, that cultivators are borrowing 
■ money in order to hold up their crops?—No. After having borrowed 
money, they do not repay as soon as they get the crop. They hold 
it up for some time in the hope that they will get better prices. 

67,023. If, in effect, you postpone the repayment of a loan for a 
.period for a certain purpose, you are in fact borrowing for that 
purpose; is that not so ? Is it not one and the same thing ?—Certainly, 
interest increases and that leads to further borrowing. 

67,024. At what rate of interest is this money borrowed 1 —At 
■eighteen to twenty-four per cent per annum. 

67,025. Do you think it pays the cultivator to hold up his crop in 
•order to get a better price, when he is financing that marketing opera¬ 
tion at a rate of interest equal to twenty-five per cent per annum?— 
Sometimes they get better prices and therefore they hold it up; in most 
cases they lose. 

67,026. Do you really think that this practice is common among • 
-agriculturists?—It is common among agriculturists. 

67,027. Where are these crops stored during this period of holding 
■up ?—In their mud-built houses. 

67,028. In the cultivators’ houses 1 —Yes. 

67,029. Have the cultivators at their disposal storage sufficiently 
commodious to hold up crops on any important scale ?—They can hold 
up for, say, one season. 

67,030. In answer to Question 6 ( b ) (i), you are dealing with the 
Usurious Loans Act. Have you experience of that Act in this Pro¬ 
vince 'Yes, I have some experience of it. The officers allow interest 
even at the rate of eighteen to twenty-four per cent because it is 
their sweet discretion to allow that interest. No fixed rate has been 
laid down in the Usurious Loans Act; it is left entirely to the discretion 
■of the officers. 
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67,031. Are the terms of the Usurious Loans Act well understood by 
any important proportion of the cultivators 1—No, they do not know 
the Usurious Loans Act as yet. 

67,032- In answer to Question 7, you mention the Estates Partition 
Act. Would you tell us, quite shortly, what the provisions of that Act 
are?—The Act is enacted for the partition of zarnindari interests; 
several landlords partition among themselves one estate according to 
their shares, and thereby the holdings of the tenants are also sub¬ 
divided. 

67,033. With reference to your answer to Question 8 (a), under the 
heading ‘ Irrigation ': How do you propose that Government should 
arrange that no course of any river should die out l I do not quite 
see how Government can do it ?—Government officers may look into 
the courses of rivers just after the monsoon and find out whether any 
course is going to dry up, and if it is, then certainly Government 
should, under the Minor Irrigation Act, or at its own instance, see 
that that is not allowed to happen. 

67,034. What steps would you take if you were holding the position 
of an irrigation officer and you saw (lie water courses drying up? 
Where would you get the water with which to fill up the courses 
again?—What I mean is that the old courses should continue. I have 
found that old courses have been dried up and new courses have been 
formed. Thereby, the villages, that were irrigated by old courses do 
not get water and their crops suffe- tram drought, ami the villages 
irrigated by the new channels constantly suffer »y floods. 

67,035. No two cases would probably be alike. In some cases it 
may be possible, by methods of river conservancy, to counteract the 
natural tendencies, but in other cases expenditure would be out of 
all proportion to the advantage .'—In some cases it may be so. 

67,036. In answer to Question 17 (/), you say “ 1 do not recommend 
a more extensive study of each rural industry ”. What, exactly, had 
you in mind when you gave that reply ?• I have mentioned this because 
I find that in rural areas the cultivators do not take to new imple¬ 
ments, and they are apt to follow the old methods. 

67,037. Follow the ancient method ?—Yes, the eld method of plough¬ 
ing. 

67,038. What are you thinking of when you mention rural industry! 
—I have suggested that regarding the introduction of improved tools 
and appliances. 

67,039. Are you thinking of subsidiary industries like basket making 
and things of that sort ?—1 had that in mind also. 

67,040. About this business of subsidiary industries, why do you 
not want attention paid to these cottage and village industries which, 
in some cases, make a very substantial contribution towards the income 
of the cultivator ?—I am in favour of cottage industries. 

67,011. Sir Thomas Middleton : On page 302 of your note of evidence 
you say “ In my opinion it would not be desirable to restrict or 
control the credit of cultivators, such as the right of mortgage and 
sale, unless the holdings become non transferable Were you think¬ 
ing of some such legislation as they have in the Punjab to prevent the 
alienation of land ?—T ain not in favour of preventing the alienation 
of land. If the land is held to be non-transferable, it should be non- 
transferable even m execution of rent decrees, because, although they 
a,re forbidden to alienate the land to others, it very often goes into 
the hands of the landlords. 

Mr. Gurusahai Lai. 
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67,049. What is the tAAtn e ti that litigation ? Is it with reference 
to rent receipts ?—As soon as lititratiiP with the landlords is started, 
several sorts of deputes, criminal and c ivil > arise - 

67,060. On p age 302, about the Loans A ' ct > y° u sa - v that it must be 
mane clear, by circulation of notices in the vern aculars that loans at 
high rates of interest will be invalid in la"' ? T) ° >' ou th [ ak th f 
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67,051. You want only to «beck it and not to stop it entirely 
The principle of damdopat might be adopted, namely, that the interest 
should not be higher than the principal. 

67,052. You say that ric-e straw may be used for making paper. What 
is the chief fodder for yohr cattle 1 Is it not rice straw ?—That is so. 

67,053. Will there not be difficulty about fodder if your-suggestion 
is adopted 1 —If this is used in industries, then some other fodder crop 
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will have to be grown. 

67,054. The Raja of Parlakimedi : How do you cultivate your fields 5 

_By some permanent labour as well as some hired labour. 

67.D&5. How many permanent labourers have you got?—About 
•fifteen. 

67,056. Do you, pay them in cash or in kind 1 —In kind. 

67,057. Do you also advance them money?—Yes, sometimes I do 
at the time of their marriages. 

67,058. Do you .charge any interest ?—Ho. 

67 059. How do you recover it if it is a large advance ?—It is not 
much. It goes up to fifty, sixty or a hundred rupees. 


67,060. How is it paid ?—In instalments. 

67 061. How do you pay your labour 1 —I pay them daily their food 
as well as three s«-rj of grain. 
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67,062. The permanent labour is also paid daily!—Yea and they 
ire given some land as well to cultivate. 

67,063. Dr, you grow your crops in rotation 1—The sugarcane crop is 
jrown in rotation. 

67,064. Alter growing sugar cane what do you rotate it with!— 
Sometimes gram and sometimes barley. 

67,065. Have you been applying any manures demonstrated by the 
Agricultural Department!—No, only cowdung is being used. 

67,066. Why !—Because I find that the soils deteriorate. 

67,067. You mean to say that the soils deteriorate after manuring 1— 
The yield of crop is high 'but ft sq uire is not applied continuously 
the soil deteriorates. 


aius is something new. Have you im n applying any green 
manure!—We grow sqnai. 

67,069. Do you gi ow it extensively as green manure i-^Certain ly; 
we grow it and it if ploughed in. 

67,070. Do you do it every.year!—Yes. 

67,071. For what ops!—Paddy. 
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67,089. On page M2, you suggest that a system of compulsory repay¬ 
ment of debt should be introduced? What sort of system are you 
thinking of?—What I mean is that at the time of harvest, they should 
be told to pay sb much as they can spare. By “ compulsory,” I meant 
that each year they should pay up as much as they can. 

67,090. Arc you thinking of legislation ?—Legislation may help a 
great deal. 

67,091. Have you drafted any such bill yourself ?—No. 

<The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. K. R. BERY, Superintending Engineer, Irrigation, Orissa 

Circle. 

[Mr. K. It. liery was examined on the following replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire submitted by Rai Bahadur Bishun Svarup, Secretary to. 

the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Irrigation Department.'] 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 8.— Ikr:gation. —(a) (i) All the canalB in the Province- 
are perennial, except the Tribeni canal from the river Gandak which 
can be fed only during the rainy season and supplies water for lcharif 
crops only. The Saran canals are also inundation canals fed from 
the same river, but these have been rendered useless, owing to the 
river having shifted to the opposite bank, so that water reaches the 
head sluices during high floods only. 

In the existing canals there appears to be little scope for any new 
schemes or extensive developments. As the result of experience a 
few minor improvements in the working of the canals are effected 
from time to time. 

The prospects of any extension of irrigation by means of new 
canals are also not very bright in the Province. 

North of the Ganges, all the rivers except the Gandak debouch 
from the hills on to the plains in the territories of Nepal and then 
enter the Province. It is not therefore possible to control these rivers, 
in order that their water may be utilised for irrigation through regular 
canal systems. 

'The rivers of South Bihar are, excepting the Son, generally too 
small to feed any canal systems. They are, however, fully utilised 
for irrigation by an extensive system of dams and pynes, the different 
villages through which they pass having recorded rights to use the 
water. The upper reaches of several of these rivers were e xamin ed 
to Bee if it was possible to construct reservoirs for storing water during 
the rains to be utilised for irrigation, but the schemes were not found 
feasible. One to provide irrigation in the Bhabua sub-division of the • 
Shahabad district is still under consideration, but is not very pro¬ 
mising. 

Some minor irrigation schemes 'are being examined in South 
Bhagalpur. The rivers here depend entirely on rainfall and their 
supply cannot be relied upon. 

Chota Nagpur, owing to its hilly area and comparatively smaller 
streams, does not offer a field for any large irrigation projects A 
small scheme from a local river in Palamau district has just been com- 
nleted, and one in Singhbhum district is under examination. 
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In Orissa we already have an extensive system of canals, utilising 
■almost all the big rivers for irrigation, and no additions are needed. 
"The average rainfall in Orissa is high, and artificial irrigation is not 
ordinarily resorted to. This is why the canal is a losing concern in this 
ipart of the Province. 

(ii) Bihar has a good system of irrigation tanks, called ahara s, from 
which irrigation is effected by means of channels, called pynes. In 
places where canal irrigation has been made available, the ahara 
eysterri has been abandoned and the aharas cultivated. This has not 
been a step in the right direction for the areas where there is diffi¬ 
culty of irrigation from canals. In such cases it would have been 
more advantageous to retain the ahara* which could be filled up from 
the canal during intervals between heavy demands when there is wafer 
to spare. 

Aharas in such places may advantageously be revived. 

(iii) Well irrigation is practised on a very limited scale in the 
.Province, and the cultivators seem content as a rule to rely on the 
ifaeilities afforded of irrigation from the canals, at any rate during the 
hharif season. There seems, however, no reason why well irrigation 
should not be attempted during the hot weather and rabi seasons in 
.places where irrigation from the canals is not feasible. This irrigation 
might be . effected by means of mote.* or the Persian wheel system, 
such as is done in the United Provinces and the Punjab. Tube wells 
may also be utilised profitably. At present, in cases where well irri¬ 
gation is practised, the water is usually lifted by a latha and kundi 
■ (a sort of lever arrangement) which is a very primitive and slow process, 
and the outturn is poor. 

( b ) The existing method of distribution of water on the canals in 
Bihar, i.e., through village channels for separate small blocks, has 
worked satisfactorily ori the whole. The outlets supplying these village 
■channels consist for the most part of the simple orifice type with screw 
gear shutters, which, though capable of improvement, are working 
well. There does not therefore appear to be much necessity for any 
material change. 

In Orissa the blocks are very large and irrigation has to be carried 
•on from field to field. There is consequently great wastage of water. 
‘The people are averse to making village channels as is done in Bihar. 
•Government cannot afford to make these channels out of its own 
funds because, as said above, irrigation in Orissa is a losing concern. 
It has its distributaries and sub-distributarics. 

No special methods are employed to prevent wastage of water by 
•evaporation or absorption in the soil. The atmosphere during the 
rainy season, when the majority of irrigation is done, remains com¬ 
paratively moist and the loss from evaporation is not a very important 
consideration. Wastage from absorption in the soil too is not very 
great, as the silt deposited from the river water forms a fairly im¬ 
pervious lining on the bed and banks of the canals and distributaries. 

No special type of outlets is used for the tail end of a distributary 
which is generally blocked. The supply of water in a distributary, 
aub-distributary, or village channel is regulated at its head, and is 
restricted to the quantity required to irrigate the area under command. 
The supply in the lower reaches is not infrequently reduced owing to 
the cultivators in the upper reaches illicitly taking more than their 
share of water, and the department has to take special care to see 
-that the areas on the lower reaches are properly irrigated. 

Mr. K. K. Bery. 
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67,092. The Chairman : Mr. Bery, you are Superintending Engineer,. 
Orissa Circle?—Yes. 

67,093. I understand, that you wish to be examined on the note of 
evidence prepared by Rai Bahadur Bishun Svarup J Is that so ?—- 
Yes. 

67,094. Do you agree with him that there is no scope for any new 
scheme or for extensive developments in the existing canal system t— 
There is very little. 

07,095. For irrigation on a grand scale?—Yes. 

67,096. Is the Irrigation Department in this Province responsible- 
for the sinking of tube wells and other wells to be used in irriga¬ 
tion?—No. The Agricultural Department is. 

67,097. Entirely ?—Yes. 

67,098. The Irrigation Department is doing no well boring at all! 

—None. 

67,099. How about the minor schemes of irrigation such as digging: 
tanks, bunding small streams and so on ? Do they come within your 
responsibility?—Only if they are referred to us by the civil authori¬ 
ties. 

67.100. So that, no propaganda in favour of the adoption of these 
schemes is carried on amongst cultivators bv your department?— 
No. 

67.101. Would it be desirable to have a special officer detailed for 
work in the districts where these schemes might be made, in order to- 
encourage the cultivators to take them up and in order to give advice ? 
—Two Acts were passed in this Province. One is the Bihar and Orissa 
Private Irrigation Works Act, No. V of 1922 and the other is the Bihar 
and Orissa Minor Irrigation Woiks Act, No. VI of 1922. 

67.102. Is it your view, broadly speaking, that an effort might be 
made to popularise these minor schemes in the districts by propa¬ 
ganda work?—Under the Acts I mentioned juBt now, the civil autho¬ 
rities have to ask the opinion of the Irrigation Department. 

67.103. I quite follow that. Whoever does the propaganda work,, 
is it your view that it ought to be undertaken ?— It ought to be. 

67.104. Any schemes that are undertaken, small and humble thought 
they may be in comparison with your large canals, will, in the aggre¬ 
gate, be of considerable advantage to the small cultivator ?—Certainly. 

67,106. I see that the Rai Bahadur thinks that the system of distri¬ 
buting irrigation water in Orissa involves great waste ?— YeB. 

67.106. But that for financial reasons it is not possible to take suit¬ 
able steps to remedy that ?—Yes, because nobody would make the 
village channels there for conveying the water to the fields. The- 
irrigation is carried on from field to field. 

67.107. And these are not paying schemes ?—No. 

67.108. So that, any extension would increase the loss to Govern¬ 
ment; is that so l —Yes. 

67.109. Now, a question or two about the floods which have un¬ 
happily caused so much damage and loss and distress in this Pro¬ 
vince. Are you familiar with the broad problems of river conservancy 
which arise in connection with these floods?—Yes. 
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67.110. What is the history of the floods in Bihar and Orissa? Is 
it your view that the situation is becoming aggravated?—I do not 
think the situation is any worse than what it was before; the people 
"make much more noise now' than they used to do before. 

67.111. Are the main rivers of Bihar and Orissa bunded to any 
extent?—In Bihar only the Son river is bunded , and in North Bihar 
the Ganges is bunded. 

67.112. Is it single bunding or double bunding —Only single bund¬ 
ing. 

67.113. Is there any ease of double bunding 1 —No. 

67.114. Do you notice any tendency' on the part of these rivers, in 
those sections where bunding exists, to raise their beds?—In some 
-cases in Orissa the beds have been raised. 

67.115. Is it the tendency of these rivers to create a ridge on the 
bank opposite to that which is bunded ?—No. 

67.116. You do not find ridges growing ?--No. 

67.117. So that the flood escapes with ease on that side of the 
river which is not bunded l —Yes, provided the cultivators do not put 
up unauthorised embankments. 

67.118. Is it a source ot possible danger to the best interests of 
agriculture in .the country when they do put up these unauthorised 
bund* 1 —Yes. 

67.119. Are you able to control that situation ? ■ I can only control 
it on paper; T cannot do sc practically. 

67.120. That is not much use where floods are concerned, is it?— 
That is so. 

67.121. Have you, in theory, any legal authority ?—I have got legal 
•authority in theory but not in practice. 

67.122. You have no agency to carry it out?—No. 

67.123. Ts it your view that, in any important tract in this Pro¬ 
vince, the bed of a river in that section where bunding exists has 
been raised to such an extent as to raise the level of the river above 
that of the surrounding lands, and so to bring about a situation in 
which the river can no longer carry out its normal function as a 
•drain ? -That inquiry is in progress and the investigation is not yet 
complete. The inquiry will be completed in the month of January, 
1928, when the expert committee will meet. 

67.124. Would you rather not give an opinion on that at this stage? 
- -Yes. 

67.125. Ts that committee a provincial committee or an all-India 
committee ?—A provincial committee. 

67.126. Is it not an inter-provincial committee between Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal ?— Yea. 

67.127. Technically speaking is it a provincial committee appointed 
by the Bihar and Orissa Government?—Yes. 

67.128. Mr. Addauis-Williams is to be a member, is he not?—Yes, 
and also Mr. Harris. Several of these rivers go into other Provinces; 
-for instance, the Son river and the Mahanadi river come from the 
Centra? Provinces. 

67.129. Profesnor dang idee : But the catchment area is there ?— 
Yes 

67.130. The Chairman-. As regards drainage, do you think that there 
-are cases in this Province where the railway embankments or road 

Mr. K. Ti. Ttery. 
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bunds seriously interfere with the natural drainage ?—That was found’ 
to be the case in certain places in Orissa. 

67.131. It is not enough, is it, to show that at flood times there is. 
a higher level above the embankment than below it: that is inevitable, 
is it not 1—Yes. 

67.132. Ts it necessary to show that an amount of water held up- 
is doing serious mischief or that at non-flood seasons the land is sub¬ 
stantially water-logged in cider to make a case against the embank¬ 
ment ?—It was found in certain cases that the waterway provided 
through the railway embankment was not sufficient. 

67.133. Could that situation be met in every case by the building 
of more culverts through the embankments?—Yes. 

67.134. That is purely a looal condition, is it not?—Yes. 

67,136. Do you notice any diminution of the volume of your rivers- 
in this Province as a result of the irrigation schemes higher up¬ 
stream ?—No. 

67.136. There is plenty of water for all?—Yes, in fact too much of 
it. 

67.137. To what extent are the rivers passing through the alluvial 
tracts in this Province tending to change their course from year to 
year; in other words, to what extent are they wanderers in the lateral 
direction ?—They dc not wander very much. 

67.138. They are more or less stable ?—Except in the case of tidal 
rivers which make new channels occasionally. 

67.139. But you have no case where a movement of that sort gives 
you cause for serious anxiety ?—Sometimes in Orissa one branch silts 
up and another opens out. 

67.140. They play tricks of that sort, but there again it is a looal 
condition. It is not a formidable problem in this Province?—No. 

67.141. Is it sufficiently extensive to involve loss of important agri¬ 
cultural land by erosion ?—Yes, in the Puri district for example. 

67.142. Would you like to see these permanent bunds that have been 
placed along your great rivers removed wherever that was possible, in 
order to let the floods go ?—Yes. 

67.143. Do you think, on the whole, it would be in the interests of 
the community that that should be so?—Yes. 

67.144. Are you faced with the water hyacinth problem in this Pro¬ 
vince ?—There is very little of it in Orissa. 

67.146. So that now is the time to go for it?—Not in the canals; it 
is only in the villages where we have got no control whatsoever. 

67,140. Are you paying any attention to it there?—As I said, we- 
have got no control over the village tanks. 

67.147. But are you on the look out for any extension of the mis¬ 
chief ?—There is no water hyacinth in the canals. 

67.148. Any in the rivers?—None in the rivers. 

67.149. Arc your rivers too swift here for the water-hyacinth?— 
Yes. * 

67,160. Have you any system of creeks in which it may flourish?— 

Tt has not been noticed. Most of the creeks arc salt-water creeks-, 
and probably the water-hyacinth does not exist there. 

67,151. Your creeks are not saline, are they?—The creekB in Orissa* 
are all saline. 
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67,152. How do you account for that?—Because they are near the 
»ea. 

67,163. Your creeks aro on the seaward side?—Yes. 

67,154. They are not on the Qangetic system ?—No. 

67,156. My mind was fixed more on the Gangetic system. As regards 
the northern rivers running from west to east, are there any areas in 
which the water-hyacinth might be a serious menace to every drainage 
or water communication 1 —No. 

67,156. Are you quite confident on that point?-Yes. 

67,167. I am only anxious, if such had been the case, to suggest 
immediate and serious attention because the Commission has seen such 
■deplorable results from the lack of early attention to this pest in. other 
Provinces that one would wish to Bpare this Province the same experi¬ 
ence, if possible. To go back to the point: when you talk about these 
Orissa irrigation schemes being losing concerns, do you mean that 
they are not paying their way?—Yes. 

67,158. The situation is not growing worse?—No, it is not growing 
worse, but, since the water rate has been increased there has been leas 
tendency to renew the water leases. 

67,169. For what period do they rent these water leases?—We 
generally take long leases for ten years. 

67.160. That is by the landlord?—No, by the tenant or the culti¬ 
vator. 

67.161. Is it the undertaking to take so much water as the mini¬ 
mum? What is the nature of the contract?—The contract is that we 
will supply water from the 16th of June to the 31st of March every 
:year. 

67.162. And what, is the tenant’s undertaking ?—His undertaking iB 
that he will pay a water rate of Bs. 3-8-6 a year. 

67.163. For a given amount?—For a given area. 

67.164. Sir Henry Lawrence'. Whether ho crops or whether he does 
not crop?—Yes. 

67,166. The Raja of Parlakimedt : In answer to Question 8 (a), it is 
stated as follows: “The prospects of an extension of irrigation by 
means of new canals are not very bright in the Province.” May I 
know in what part of the Province?—In all parts of the Province, in 
Chota Nagpur, in Bihar, and in Orissa. 

67.166. Is it because of the excessive rainfall ?—Because most of the 
schemes which have been enquired into are not remunerative. They 
are only very small schemes and do not pay their way. 

67.167. But would they not be protective also’—In some cases they 
would be protective. 

67.168. In what cases would they be protective ?—In certain schemes 
-enquired into in Chota Nagpur they would be protective but not 
productive 

67.169. What is the rainfall in that area?—The rainfall is over forty 
inches. 

67.170. In that area mentioned by you ?—Yes. 

97.171. Are there any schemes in hand?—There were two schemes 
enquired into; they were feasible on engineering points, but the civil 
•department did not think them productive, and so they have rejected 
those schemes. 

Mr. K. R. Bern. 
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67.172. Professor Gangulee: Since the passing of the two Acts which 
you mentioned, do you see any signs of the extension of minor irriga¬ 
tion schemes ?—This Act applies to Bihar; I have been away from- 
Bihar for two and a half years, but as far as I am aware there has 
not been a single case under that^Act. 

67.173. It has not operated ?—Not to my knowledge. 

67.174. Chota Nagpur, I understand, suffers a great deal from 
drought ?—I am not aware of it; I do not know the condition in Chota 
Nagpur. 

67.175. You are familiar with Orissa?—I am familiar with Orissa and 
Bihar, but I have been to Chota Nagpur only once ot twice. 

67.176. Are private irrigation canals increasing?—I could not say, 
because I have not seen any private canals anywhere. 

67.177. Private irrigation schemes?—Private irrigation schemes are 
mostly in Gaya and Bhagalpur districts; but I have not, any knowledge 
of'them to say whether they are increasing, stationary or decreasing. 

67.178. Are the water rates collected by the Canal Department or 
by the Revenue Department ?—By the Revenue Department under the- 
Canal Department. 

67.179. Do you have a satisfactory contour map of the Province?—I 
think so. 

67.180. The survey has been undertaken ?—Yes. 

67.181. We have heard a great deal about the system of irrigation 
practised in the Kanke farm; have you been to the Kanke farm?— 
No. 

67.182. Mr. Dnnht/ : In the districts of Mir/.affarpur and Darbhanga 
there is no irrigation scheme?—No. 

67.183. Is it proposed to underbake any irrigation scheme in those 
districts ?—Not that I am aware of. 

67.184. Is there any reason why no irrigation scheme has been under¬ 
taken in those districts?—I am not aware of that; schemes have not 
been investigated as far as I am aware. 

67.185. Sir Henry Laurence -. What is the largest irrigation scheme, 
in this Province ?—The Son Canal. 

67.186. What is its capital cost?—About two and a half crores of 
rupees. 

67.187. How much does it pay?—Nearly six per cent. 

67.188. That runs through a permanently settled tract?—Yes. 

67.189. Have you had no difficulties in administering that canal 
owing to the permanent settlement ?—No difficulty. The water is in 
great demand there. 

67.190. And the tenants pay?—Yes. 

67.191. And there are no difficulties with the landlords ?—None. 

67.192. Babu A. P. Yarma: Could you give us the percentage of 
cropped area irrigated in Champaran ?—I am not aware of it. As fa* 
as I remember, 66,000 acres are irrigated by the Tribeni Canal. 

67.193. Could you not give the percentage?—No. 

67.194. Is there no scope for extension in the Tribeni canal ?—There 
is no scope for extension in the Tribeni canal; I know that. 

( The witness withdrew .) 

The Commission then adjourned' till 10 a.m. on Thursday, the Sith 
November, 19S7. 
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Thursday, November 24th, 1927. 
PATNA. 


Present : 


The Marquess ot Linlithgow, D. L. (Chairman.) 


Sir Henbv Staveley Lawrence, 
K.C.S.L, I.O.S. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., 
C.B. 

Sir James MaoKenna, Kt., C.I.E., 
ICS 

Mr. H. Calvert, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

Mr. E. Danby 
Babu A. P. Vabma 


[ Raja Sri Krishna Chandra Gaja- 
tati Narayana Deo of Parlaki- 
| modi. 

j Professor N. Gangulee. 

I Dr. L. K. Hyder. 

! Mr. B. S. Kamat. 

I 

| ( Co-opted Members' - 


Mr. J. A. Madan, I.C.S. 
Mr. F. W. H. Smith 


| Joint Secretaries). 


Mr. H. LAMBERT, M.A., I.E.S., Offg. Director of Public Ins* 

traction. 

and 

Mr. F. R. BLAIR, M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Director of Public Ins¬ 
truction, Bihar and Orissa. 

[Mr. Lambert and Mr. Blair were, examined on the following replies 
to the Questionnaire submitted by Mr. G. E. Fawcus, M.A., 
C.I.E., O.B.E., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa .] 

Rsplits to tin Questionnaire. 


Question 2.— Agricultural Education.— I have no experience of 
any form of agricultural education. An experiment, however, .is about 
to be undertaken in this Province. It is proposed to open experiment 
-al agricultural classes at five middle schools and endeavours will be 
.made to put to the beBt use school gardens of about .a quarter of an acre 
in each case. No agricultural theory will be taught, but practical work 
will be done for four hours a week by each of classes VI and VII. 
Schools with the necessary facilities will be selected and before work 
is started one teacher from each school will be sent to Sabour for a 
short course of training under the Director of Agriculture. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department will help to supervise the experiment by deputing 
kamdars for the purpose. 

Question 23.— Gbnkral Education. — (a) I have nothing to say on 
-this head beyond what is stated below under (6) (iii). 


(b) (i) I find it very difficult to make suggestions, under this head. 
Life in an Indian village must be exceedingly dull and it is not un- 
.nntural therefore that persons of ability and education should seek to 
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loavo tile villages and crowd into the towns. Moreover, apart from 
the question of dullness, I understand that agriculture on a small scale 
offers no hope of very great profits. The result of this must necessarily 
be that persons who own little or no land will tend to crowd into 
towns if they have any ambition. 

(ii) My experience is very limited, because in this Province the only 
rural arc-a in which compulsion has been introduced (the B&nki Union 
in Cuttack) contains only 4,720 males. Experience at Banki shows that 
it is not difficult to get the names of all the boys on to the school rolls; 
the last report received shows that the number of boys enrolled was 
620. On the other hand, it is difficult to ensure regular attendance, the 
fast reported percentage having been only about 67. This is not un¬ 
natural, because if compulsion is to be effective it muBt be possible to 
fine, without delay, those parents who do not send their children re¬ 
gularly to school, but in the Municipality of Ranchi I have found that 
the average time occupied by a case under the Primary Education Act 
is six months. 


(iii) In this Province, stagnation occurs mainly in class I, not 


class IV, the figures for 


the 1st of April 1926, being as follows :— 


Class I 

• 


• 

• 

. 673,316 

.. II 

* 


. 

• 

. . 166.927 

Ill 

. 


. 

lavQL 

. 101,476 

.. iv 

• 


. 

, 

. 36,486 

,, v 

♦ 


. 

. 

. 26,616 


For this stagnation there are many reasons: — 


(a) The teachers in primary schools arc very poorly paid, the 
rates at present prescribed by Government for rural areas 
being as follows:-- 




1 

, Triennial 



Minimum. 1 incre- 
j ment. 

Maximum. 

1 

2 

i 3 

4 


Rb. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Teachers who have passed tho middle standard 
and have been trained. 

12 

I 1 

17 

Teachers who have passed a lower standard 
and have been trained. 

10 

| 1 

15 

i 

Untrained teachers who liave passed the 
middle standard. 

8 

i 

1 

13 

Untrained teachers who have passed a lower 

standard. 

6 

l 

10 


It should be uotod that, in addition to these rates, the teachers receive 
about three rupees a month from fees and also a certain amount from 
casual presents, but even so tho rates are much too low to make teach¬ 
ing an attractive profession. 
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(b) The result naturally is that the teachers do not take trouble- 

over their work and teach in the old stereotyped methods 
instead of adopting the methods which modern practice has- 
shown to be superior, e.g., the boys are commonly taught 
to write alphabets instead of syllables. 

( c ) In the large majority of schools one teacher has to deal with 

more than two classes. The inevitable tendency is to- 
neglect the lowest or infant class. 

(c/) Work is much interrupted by the manner in which pupils are 
sent to school at all times of the year. 

(e) The habit of parents of sending very young children to school 
to save themselves trouble. 

I am fortified in my opinion that these are the chief causes of 
stagnation by certain experiments which have recently been made in- 
the Garjat States. There the Agency Inspector has limited admissions 
to the beginning of the year and to children of five or over, has been 
able to secure a second teacher for almost every school, and has been 
able to introduce more modern methods of teaching. The result has 
been the following change during the past five years in the distribution 
of pupils in 35 schools chosen at random from the area under his 
charge 


— 

Class. I. 

Class II. 

Class III. 

Class IV. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1922 . . . . <7 

685 

J 85 

134 

112 

1927 . 

559 

362 

358 

240 


Oral Evidence. 

67.195. The Chairman: Mr. Lambert, you are Officiating Director of 
Public Instruction in the Province of Bihar and Orissa ?—Yes. 

67.196. And you, Mr. Blair, are Deputy Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion 1 —Yes. 

67.197. I understand that it is convenient that you, gentlemen,. 
should be examined on the note of evidence provided for the Commis¬ 
sion by Mr. Fawcus, who is Director of Public Instruction in the 
Province ?—Yes. 

67.198. I have had the advantage of being supplied with an advance 
copy of the Third Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education 
in Bihar and Orissa. Is it proper to refer to that in public?— (Mr. 
Lambert): I understand that the Government Resolution has been- 
passed upon it; so I think it is all right. 

67.199. Do either of you wish, at this stage, to make any statement- 
in addition to what appears in the note on which you are-speaking, or 
to make any correction?— (Mr. Lambert ): No, but the figures which 
are given for the experiment in the Banki Union are not the most’ 
recent figures. 

67.200. I propose to bring them out of the Progress Report. I think 
they exist there ?---There are some there, but even those are not the most- 
recent. 

67.201. Could you give us those?—I could not give them to you im¬ 
mediately. I am sorry to say that I have not got the exact figures; 
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-with Uio aj c present, but I am expecting them from the Inspector of 
■Schools, Orissa. 

67.202. Perhaps you would let us have them at your convenience ?— 
Tes, I will.* 

67.203. Will you, first of all, tell the Commission a little more 
about adult education in the Province than appears in Mr. Fawcus's 
note. Is adult education conducted by your department?—Yes, adult 
education is conducted by our department. The schools are night 
schools mainly, giving a primary education. There are 802 schools 
and approximately 17,500 pupils. These figures apply to male edu¬ 
cation only. 

67.204. Who teaches in the night schools?—The ordinary arrange¬ 
ment is that the primary school teacher teaches these people in his 
spare time. 

67.205. Does he receive any extra remuneration for doing so ?—Yes, 
he gets extra remuneration. He gets probably from two to five 
rupees a month in addition. 

67.206. From the public funds 1 —Mainly from the public funds. 

-67,207. Does he also receive feec from those whom he teaches 1 — 

(Mr. Blair) : I should think a very small amount. (Mr. Lambert ) : 
From my previous experience, I think the amount is negligible. 

67.208. Can you give us some indication of how many of these 
schools are in rural areas and how many in urban areas ?—I am sorry 
I cannot. 

67.209. Can you give us no figures, Mr. Blair?— (Mr. Blair)-. 
Most of the night schools/ are in rural areas. I do not know of any 
night schools in urban areas, but 1 would not like to say that they do 
not exist. (Mr. Lambert ) : I would like to supplement that by say¬ 
ing that, there must be some of these schools in industrial areas, because 
the review itself speaks of the supervision in industrial areas being 
very much better than in other areas, and I suppose the industrial 
areas are mainly urban. 

67.210. Is it not a little, surprising that these schools are in exist¬ 
ence to a greater extent in. rural than in urban areas ? I should have 
thought the urba,n population more easy to attract to night schools 
for adult education 1- Yes. I am very doubtful about that answer. 
I think myself that probably there are more night schools in urban 
than in rural areas. But my experience of that dates from about 
twelve years ago, when I was an Inspector of Schools. 

67.211. How about the supervision of these adult schools?—The 
■supervision is carried out by the ordinary departmental agency, the 
Sub Inspectors of Schools, and over them of course the district 
Inspectors. 

67.212. Do you form the view that, in the main, these night schools 
are in a healthy and active condition ?—My personal view is that they 
are not. 

67.213. Do you think they exist more on paper than in fact ?—I 
think they exist, but I should not say that very much work was being 
Hone in them. 

67.214. Do you know anything about the attendance figures ?—I 
/have not got the figures for attendance, the actual attendance as 
distinct from the roll number. The number' on the rolls is approxi¬ 
mately 17,500, but if you mean the actual attendance, I have no 
figures for that. 


* Vide Appendix I. 
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67.215. People do not learn much from just being on the rolls?— 
No. 

67.216. Do any females attend the adult education classes 1 —None 
whatever, I should imagine, in these schools which I have mentioned, 
but we have a separate adult education agency for females. 

67.217. Is that a purdah school ?—They are purdah schools, but more 
in the nature of a central gathering, where a few females come to* 
gether and are taught by a peripatetic teacher. 

67.218. The facts as regards female education in general are before 
the Commission. Do you regard female education as extremely im¬ 
portant ?—I regard it as very important, if we are ever to do any¬ 
thing in the way of extensive primary education; and naturally, com¬ 
ing from the West, I regard it as important. 

67.219. Do you think it is likely that the rural population will make 
any substantial advance towards better education and what follows 
from it until female education is placed on a sounder footing ?—A 
substantial advance might not be made without it, but a fair advance- 
might be made without it. 

67.220. Is the problem of the female teacher a difficult one in this 
Province 1 —Yes, it is. It is very difficult to get trained women 
teachers. The social customs are against their being trained, and if 
they are trained it is almost impossible to get them to accept appoint¬ 
ments anywhere except in urban areas. 

67.221. They would not go to the outlying villages?—They would 
not go and serve there. There is the difficulty of their quarters, and 
there is nobody to look after them unless they happen to be married, 
and then of course the husband is living on the wife. 

67.222. In answer to Question 2, Mr. Fawcus tells us “ It is pro¬ 
posed to open experimental agricultural classes at five middle schools 

and endeavours will be made to put to the best use school gardens of 
about a quarter of an acre in each case Is the idea there to use 
a measure of agricultural experience as a means of conveying general 
education, or is it, rather, vocational training proper ?—The idea is 
to make use of practical agricultural teaching as a means of helping 
on the ordinary school curriculum. It is not in any sense a vocation¬ 
al training experiment. 

67.223. There is no attempt to teach small boys farming ?—I cannot 
say that there is. 

67.224. That is likely to prove a disappointment 1 The attempt to- 
teach small boys to farm on vocational lines is unlikely to be success¬ 
ful 1 —I agree with that. I think that, at any rate in the higher 
stages, the boy who comes there does not come with the intention of 
returning to the land. ( Mr. Blair) : May I add that it is the atti¬ 
tude of the parents when they send the boys to school that they are- 
sent there to learn to read and write and not to learn to farm. They 
say 1 We will do the teaching of farming ourselves ’. That is the- 
attitude of most of the parents. 

67,225. That seems to me eminently sound. Is there great demand 
for teaching of English amongst the rural population ?—Everywhere,, 
that has been my experience. 

67,226. Is there any widespread public demand for compulsory 
education ?— (Mr. Lambert) : There is a non-official demand for com¬ 
pulsory primary education but I do not think that one can say that 
there is a widespread demand in the sense that the people themselves 
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<desire it. I have no doubt whatever that a great many people do not 
wish to have their children sent to school compulsorily. 

67.227. Sir Henry Lawrence : In how many areas has it been 
applied ?—So far, in one municipal area at Ranchi and one rural area 
at Banki in the Cuttack district. We have also experiments in two 
rural areas in I ho Saran district, and three municipal and one rural 
■experiment are under consideration still. Actually we have no real 
experience of more than one municipal area and one rural area. 

67.228. The Act authorising compulsion has been in force for eight 
years 1—I do not remember the exact date of the Act. It is probably 
about that. 

67.229. Professor Gangulee: Is there any special officer watching 
these experiments ? —The Inspector of Schools is in general charge of 
the experiments but a Sub-Inspector of Schools in that particular 
area is specially instructed to keep an eye on these experiments and 
to see that they are properly carried out. 

67.230. Sir Henry Lawrence: The application of compulsion ife at 
the discretion of local bodies?—Yes. 

67.231. Professor Gangulee: Do you require the sanction of the 
•Government ?—It requires the sanction of the Government. Most of 
these experiments could not possibly be undertaken without addi¬ 
tional funds, which Government have to provide. 

67.232. The Chairman: Your attendance figures show the number 
of boys who actually joined the' lowest class?—Yes. 

67.233. That is really a very unreliable guide to the efficiency of 
primary education in the Province? Might it not be in the public 
-interest that the figures published should be those in' class III and 
that from year to year the rise or fall in that figure should be the 
measure of failure or success ? Do you not think that, under existing 
conditions, there is a danger of increasing primary schools regardless 
■of the factor of efficiency, and of the persons responsible congratulat¬ 
ing themselves on the growing attendance figures?—I do not think 
we congratulate ourselves very much on these attendance figures in 
Class I. We realise that practically no education worth having is 
given to the student if he Btops in that olass. 

67.234. Do you not think that the real state of affairs would be 
brought home to the public if you presented the figures under Class 
III rather than under OlasB I ?—I think it would be better to em¬ 
phasise the figures in class III. 

67.235. In answer to Question 23 ( b) Mr. Fawcus says: “This is 
not unnatural, because if compulsion is to be effective it must be possi¬ 
ble to fine, without delay, those parents who do not send their child¬ 
ren regularly to school, but in the Municipality of Ranchi I have 
■found that the average time occupied by a case under the Primary 
Education Act is six months ”. I suppose the period refers to the 
time from the Loginning of the proceedings up to the judgment?—Yes. 

67,238. Are you suggesting any amendment of the Act or of the 
procedure ?—Mr. Blair has dealt with this question (Mr. Blair): 
This refers to Ranchi which has been my headquarters 
for the last five years and I know something about the working of 
•compulsion in schools there. We have managed to reduce this period 
very considerably by addressing the District Magistrate. I do not 
think thero is any necessity to amend the Act in order to get the 
‘figure reduced. Things are very much better now than they were. 

67,237. Mr. Fawcus presents us with some very remarkable achieve- 
unents by the Agency Inspector effected by securing a second teacher 
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to almost every school. I suppose by zealous administration in several 
directions he has managed very substantially to improve the position, 
in a group of primary schools. Are you at all familiar with the con¬ 
ditions in the locality referred- to?— {Mr. Lambert): The locality 
is the Orissa Feudatory States. My headquarters are- 
normally at Cuttack which is the headquarters of the Orissa 
Division. I have heard something about the experiments 
but nothing very detailed. I do not think the conditions there are- 
very different from what they are in British India proper and the 
rest of the Province, but the Agency Inspector has a' very much freer 
hand than the ordinary Inspector of Schools. He is working under 
the Political Agent for the States and the States would naturally 
allow experiments which it would be rather difficult to carry out in 
British India, as the control of primary education is more or less in 
the hands of district boards. I should point out as regards the 
Agency Inspector that he has a very much smaller charge than the- 
average Inspector of Schools. 

67.238. Are not those figures rather remarkable? In 1922, there 
were 685 in class I; in class II there was a drop to 186; in class Til 
it came down to 134 and in class IV to 112. In 1927, the position had 
so far improved that 659 children came to class I, 362 to class II, 358. 
to class III and do less than 240 to class IV. Those are very remark¬ 
able figures?—They are remarkable figures but iq Cuttack I have- 
heard some complaints about it. 

67.239. On what ground ?—Because of the closing of some of these 
schools. It is not mentioned here but it is mentioned in the 
Quinquennial Review. 

67.240. Does the objection come from parents who regard these 1 
schools rather as ergehes than as a means of educating their children ? 1 
—I do not think it comes from them. It comes from the educated 
public. Any diminution in the number of students and in the number 
of schools is looked upon as retrograde. 

67.241. Do you regard it as retrograde ?—Personally I do not. T 
regard higher education for a larger number of Btudents as more im¬ 
portant. 

67.242. Would you concludo from the figures that on the whole these 
figures show a great advance ?—Personally, I regard it as a great 
advance. 

67.243. Do you agree, Mr. Blair:— {Mr. Blair): Certainly. That 
is wbat we should like to see in the rest of the Province and it would 
be well worth calling the attention of district boards to this matter. 

67.244. This colossal wastage between Class I and Class II repre¬ 
sents a pitiful waste of public funds, does it not?—It is bound to 
result in waste of money. {Mr. Lambert"): In this connection there 
is a paragraph in the Quinquennial Review on page 60. It gives 
you further figures and they are complete figures. There has been a 
diminution in the total number of students. 

67.245. Is it your view that boys who leave school between classes I 
and II enjoy any lasting advantage?—I do not see how they can; I 
cannot speak from experience because I have not sufficient knowledge 
of the people whoRe sons attend the primary schools. I cannot see 
how the education given in class I could be of any lasting benefit. 

07,246. Is the co-operative movement supplying a certain stimulus 
towards education in the Province ?—I regret to say that I can find 
very little trace of that. I have beard that in the Cuttack and Puri 
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■districts the co-operative movement has assisted in maintaining a cer¬ 
tain number of primary schools, but I fancy it is a very small number. 
T have no figures and can find nothing about it in the report. There 
is very little co-operation between the Co-operative Department and 
the Education Department. 

67.247. Have you interested youself in the problem of educating 
the sons of well-to-do zamindars and other persons of means ?—No, we 
have no school for that type of boy. 

67.248. Do you think there is hope that some adaptation of the prin¬ 
ciple of the Public School in Great Britain, which might be 
suitable to local conditions, would achieve a happy result ?—It is very 
largely a matter of psychology, is it not ? You have to change the out¬ 
look of the boy, and whether you can do it in the course of six or eight 
years I do not know. But something certainly might be done in that 
way. 

67.249. One assumes naturally that education would be paid for by 
the parents, and that the public funds should not be charged for the 
cost of such education ?—I think perhaps other Provinces might be able 
to give a better answer to that question. There are schools at Ajmer 
and Raipur and other places where such education is given. Perhaps 
it is more for the sons of Ruling Chiefs and big zamindars. 

87.250. I should like to know from you the exact position as re¬ 
gards compulsory education. Is it the case that that system has been 
introduced in four rural areas, namely Banki, Gopalganj, Maha- 
raganj and Jamhor?—Yes; it has just been introduced in Jamhor. 

67.251. In no other districts? — No; the experiment is recent in the 
■Sarah district, while it has only just commenced in the union in the 
Gaya district. 

67.252. With regard to the Bjftiki Union, have prosecutions of parents 
been effected for not sending their children to school 1— Yes. 

67.253. And what about the absentees, that is, boys who having 
attended have been removed?—I think these prosecutions would in¬ 
clude those cases as well, but I cannot say for certain. In that connec¬ 
tion I might say that a certain amount of leniency has been shown in 
that union in order that popular opinion may not be roused against the 
experiment, and that accounts for the comparatively small number, 
^thirty-six) of prosecutions in a year. 

67.254. Professor Gangulee : There were thirty-three in 1926, and 
thirty-six in 1927 ?— Yes : As I have already said the experiment is 
succeeding better than the figures which are given here would lead one 
to expect. , 

67.255. The Chairman : Are you satisfied with the text-books in use 
.in primary schools in the rural areas ?— (Mr. Blair) : I cannot say 
that I have heard many complaints on the subject. 

67.256. I would rather have your own views than the views of 
possible complainants ?—As a matter of fact I have had really very little 
to do with primary education, because I have also been in charge of 
•secondary schools and middle schools, and having had an area of five 
•districts it has not been possible for me as an inspector to pay very 
much attention to primary schools. That question couTd better be 
answered by the District Inspector. 

67.257. Upon whom does the duty fall of revising text-books from 
time to time?—Upon the Text-Book Committee which has its head¬ 
quarters at Patna. 

<67,258. Is St a standing committee 1 —Yes. 
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67.259. Can you tell the Commission how long ago it is since ther 
text-books in the primary system were reviewed?— (Mr. Lambert ): 
They are continually being reviewed; and as regards the reviewing of 
the books themselves this is going on throughout the year. 

67.260. Do you come across many cases in which unauthorised' text¬ 
books are used in primary schools; that is to say, small text-books pre¬ 
pared by the local school-master and sold to the parents?—I should' 
think there are very few cases of that sort. 

67.261. I find that Chapter XIX of the Quinquennial Review* deals, 
in fact, almost entirely with the examination of books newly submit¬ 
ted to the committee. There is no suggestion of a review 1 —You are 
thinking of a review in what sense? 

67.262. Is it not important that books which have been 
accepted in the past should again come under scrutiny?—The Text- 
Book Committee is supposed to consider whether the books already- 
prescribed for use in schools are better or worse than those which have 
come before them recently and to recommend accordingly. 

67.263. Do you not think that it would be worth while having a. 
systematic scrutiny of the text-books already approved T—Yes. 

67.264. Sir Thorn at Middleton: On page 317 of Mr. Fawcus’ note the 
figures of attendance are given. The conclusion drawn is that stagna¬ 
tion occurs mainly in class I and not in class IV. There is a very 
heavy drop in attendance between class I and class II, and that is to 
be expected, For every hundred who would join class I one finds about 
thirty in class IT. Then apparently the class steadies down and in 
classes II and III you have a similar attendance; hut then for every 
hundred joining class III about thirty-six only take class IV. The 
reason, for the heavy drop in the first case is fairly obvious, but the 
reason is not quite so obvious in the second case. Why should there 
be such a heavy drop between class III and class IV ?—Classes I, II and 
III are included in what are known as the lower primary schools, 
whereas classes IV and V are in the upper primary schools. Upper 
primary schools are more expensive than the lower primary schools. 
They give a higher education and naturally there are fewer upper 
primary schools as compared with the lower primary schools. 

67.265. That explains the point; I did not know where the line- 
between lower and upper primary was drawn, whether after class III 
or class IV?—Mr. Blair points out that the boy also becomes more 
useful to his parents after he has passed out of class III, and is there¬ 
fore withdrawn from school more readily by his parents at that stage:. 

67.266. That was the answer that I expected to get because this 
reason has been given in other Provinces. But there is also a further 
reason in this Province, namely, that the first three classes are grouped 
together and the upper primary begins at the class IV stage 1 —Yes. 

67.267. I presume the upper primary classes are IV and V and 
after that they are classed as middle school pupils?—Yes, and the 
high school stage commences from class VIII. 

67.268. Can you tell me whether the Text-Book Committee is giving 
any attention to the incorporation of nature study lessons and country 
object lessons for scholars in the primary schools in classes I, II and 
III. In some vernacular text-books of another Province which I 
happen to know, there was at one time in the primers a rather care¬ 
fully grouped series of lessons bearing on country life, and I 
tinderstand that the text-books in that case have been regularly 
revised so that they are now comparatively satisfactory. I do not 
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know whether them has been a regular revision in Bihar and Orissa, 
with the. object of improving the text-books from the agricultural popu¬ 
lation’s point of view ?--There is a regular revisioii every year in the 
sense that the whole list is re-examined, but I do not think that there 
has been any attempt to make the text-books more suitable for the 
rural population. T cannot say that that has been the case. 

67,200. Mr. Calr/rt : In the final paragraph of the Quinquennial 
Report it is pointed out. that what is required in primary education 
is improvement rather than expansion. Is it the definite policy of 
the department to hold back expansion in the interests of improve¬ 
ment ? Would you be prepared to stop opening new primary schools 
until you have improved the attendance in the existing primary 
schools?-You speak of the department, but I should explain that 
primary education is very largely in the hands of the district boards. 

67.270. But yon hold the money grip, do you not?—Yes, we do to 
some extent hut I do not think that Government would be prepared 
to go to the length of withholding funds in order to ensure improve¬ 
ment rather than expansion. 

67.271. Would it he possible for you. in advising the distribution of 
grants, to bring more pressure on local boards to improve the existing 
schools rather than start more schools? Is that no part of your policyt 
—We. certainly endeavour to impress that on the local boards, but as 
I say. the actual carrying out of the policy is more in the hands of the 
district boards than in the hands of the department. We do impress 
on them the importance of improving the existing schools rather than 
increasing the number of schools. 

67.272. As you pay the piper you can call the tune to a large ex¬ 
tent, can you not ?—We ought, to he able to do so. 

67.273. Is any system of propaganda being carried out to popularise 
the idea of compulsory education ? -I think the answer must be in the 
negative. 

67.274. Is any persistent propaganda being carried on to popularise 
adult education ? —I know of none. 

67.275. It is also stated in the same final paragraph “ For mass 
education we need more teachers and better teachers ”. Is the arrange¬ 
ment of ‘ more’ before ‘ better ’ accidental, or is that the policy?—I 
think it is merely accidental, although we do want more teachers. 

67.276. The improvement of the teacher is more important than the 
increase in the numbers?-—It is. 

67.277. At what stage would you say a boy attains comparatively 
lasting literacy: class IY or class V 1 —I would say at the end of class 
III. By literacy you mean the ability to read and write? 

67.278. Yes, that he is able to read and write and is not likely to 
relapse to illiteracy ? —lie attains that stage at the end of class III. 
I would not say that he is likely to retain that literacy right through 
the whole of his life, but he retains it for a sufficiently long time. 

67.279. Have you compared the number of boys passing into literacy 
with the normal mortality among literates in the Province? Can you 
say from year to year whether literacy is on the increase or decrease? 
—I do not think I can answer that. I have the figures for the total 
literacy; it is about five per cent. 

But it is possible to have an annual check. The annual normal 
mortality among the literate classes can be ascertained, and from that 
the number relapsing into illiteracy can be worked out. 

67.280. On the question of wastage between the elementary classes 
and the classes at which boys attain literacy, is it under discussion to 
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try any scheme of limiting the entrance to boys who arc the sons of 
parents who are willing to guarantee attendance right through the 
full school-going period ?—We have not made any experiment of that 
kind; we have not discussed it; it is a new suggestion. 

67.281. Do you think it would be possible t—I think it would be. 

67.282. You are probably aware that in the Punjab we have tried 
that system of compulsory education which is based on the “ contract¬ 
ing in ” principle ?—I have heard about it. 

87.283. In adult education are the text-books specially designed for 
adults or are they the same as those used for the usual elementary 
school ?—Exactly the same books. 

67 . 284 . Do you think that that is wise in the interests of adult edu¬ 
cation ? -Probably not. 

67,286. Is there any test of literacy in the adult schools?—I do not 
think any formal test is held. 

67.286. You have not tried literacy certificates?—No; we have never 
tried that. 

67.287. Does your department work in close touch with the Public 
Health Department?— (Mr. Blair): We are in close touch with the 
Public Health Department in one respect, and that iB the scheme for 
medical inspection of schools. 

67.288. Are your teachers given facilities for learning the main prin¬ 
ciples of public health which the Public Health Department would like 
them to know ?— 1 One of the books is a book on hygiene, which was, I 
think, prescribed some years ago, probably in consultation with the 
Public Health Department. 

67.289. I gather that the Public Health Department holds you partly 
responsible for the slow progress made in rural public health; without 
rural education you cannot improve public health ?—Hygiene is on the 
curriculum; the trouble is to find teachers capable of teaching. (Mr. 
Lambert): I think the trouble lies more with the customs of the 
country; you may teach the principles but they will not be applied in 
practice. 

67.290. They will learn the thing, hut they will not believe in it?— 

I am afraid that is the position. 

67.291. Can you give any idea of the class from w'hich boys attending 
schools are drawn ? Are they the actual cultivators, or are they the 
middleman class, shopkeepers, and so on ?—Do you mean boys in the 
primary schools? 

67.292. In the rural primary schools; are they from the labouring 
classes, cultivating classes, landowners or middlemen ?— (Mr. Blair): 
The majority are from the labouring classes or cultivating e)assp'> The 
small shopkeeper will send his boy to the local primary school if there 
is no other school in the neighbourhood; if there is a middle school in 
the neighbourhood he would rather send his boy there. Primary 
schools are generally attended by the cultivating class. 

67.293. Ib it found here that your shopkeeping classes, when they 
send their boys to school, do so with the definite idea of having a voca¬ 
tional value attached to the education ?—I think they send them with 
the idea of getting sufficient education to assist the parent in his 
business. 

67.294. They attach a vocational value to the education ?—Yes. 

67.295. Have you, here, a phenomenon which we find in other Pro¬ 
vinces, a decline in literacy among the so-called literate classes? They 
seem to be concentrating now on college education and sending a 
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smaller and smaller proportion of their 1 boys to primary schools!—The 
literate classes do not ordinarily send their boys to the primary 
schools. They get the boy taught at home until he reaches a certain 
stage (say class IV or class V) and then send him to the nearest middle 
or high school. I think I am right in saying that a very small pro¬ 
portion of the literate classes send their boys to the primary schools. 
(Mr. Lambert') : That is, the more educated classes or the middle' 
classes. 

67.296. Actually you have funds spent on primary education, 
which, if they could be concentrated on the boys who are prepared to 
attend school up to the full course, would give you far better results?— 
These are boys who go to the middle school and the high school. 

67.297. I am talking of the problem of wastage. Actually you have 
funds devoted to primary education which are largely wasted owing 
to the difficulty in keeping the boys at school; if you could concentrate 
these funds on schools where the parents would guarantee to keep their' 
boys for the full school-going period, these funds would give you more- 
valuable results ?—They would. 

67.298. Is that problem of wastage regarded as the most serious- 
problem you have to deal with now, or is it a question of resigned 1 
acquiescence with a thing you cannot cure ? — That is a problem we 
are endeavouring to tackle, probably on the lines adopted by the 
Inspector in the Agency tracts; that is, endeavouring to improve the 
primary school by adding to the number of teachers and so securing 
that a larger percentage of students entering the Bchool will go on to 
class III at least. 

67.299. Would you accept the idea .that selective compulsion would 
actually save you money? You could save money by selecting the 
areas 1 — (Mr. Blair ) : It would depend on the number of areas. 

67.300. If you confine the education to areas which are willing to 
accept compulsion you will get more literates per year at a less cost?— 
(Mr. Lambert :): Yes, you would. 

- 67,301. Dr. Hyder : Ap regards this problem of wastage, I would 

like to know what are the conditions on which yon would recognise a 
primary school vhen it applies for a grant ?— (Mr. Blair) : The Sub- 
Inspeotor inspects the school and reports to the district board, and if 
he reports favourably the district board grants a stipend to the sohooL 
That is in the case of stipendiary schools. There are other schools 
which are under small committees, grant-in-aid schools. He would 
report similarly regarding these, and the district board would make 
the grant. There are schools which are board-managed schools, and 
the boards themselves see that their teachers are competent. 

67.302. When there is this problem that in the majority of the schools 
in the rural areas there is only one teacher, cannot you, by changing 
the conditions of recognition, bring about a change for the better in 
the schools ?—I should like to say that that is one of the causes of 
this preponderance in class I, the number of one-teacher schools, and 
the department has been bringing this to the notice of the district 
boards. But the district boards have ideas of their own, and I think 
I am right in saying that the majority of them prefer a larger number 
of one-teacher schools, in spite of this stagnation, to a smaller num¬ 
ber of two-teacher schools. 

67.303. Supposing you had to change the rules for the recognition 
of such schools, could von do it departmentally ?—It could be done 
by saying that district boards will not be permitted to give grants to 
one-teacher schools. 
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67.304. Could you do it yourselves as a department ?—Government 
could do that in their instructions to the district boards, but I am 
quite certain it would be met with a vehement protest, because there 
are sparsely populated areas where there is the difficulty of getting 
together a handful of boys, and to insist on two teachers in the lower 
primary schools would be most uneconomical. That is what the dis¬ 
trict boards say But in the thickly populated areas, I should think 
it might easily be laid down by Government, if they chose to do so, 
that no school other than a two-teacher school is to receive aid or is 
to be supported by the department. 

67.305. Babu A. P. Vat-mu : Is primary education free anywhere in 

the Province except in the district of Saran ? If so, in what area I— 
In Ranchi Municipality you have free and compulsory primary educa¬ 
tion. 

67.306. Is it compulsory and free combined ?—Yes. The boys pay no 
fees. 

67.307. How is the system working in Saran ?—There they have only 
free education. 

67.308. How is it working 1 —I have had no occasion to report on 
it, and I have no knowledge of that part of the country. 

67.309. What is the difficulty in trying the same experiment else¬ 
where ?—It reduces the income of the district boards, and consequently 
the amount which they can spend on schools; and it also means that 

the teachers have to be compensated for the loss of fees. (Mr. 
Lambert) : Perhaps, I might say that the amount of the compensa¬ 
tion would, be twenty-five per cent more than Government give at 

present. 

67.310. Could you say how many district boards are prepared to 
take up this free primary education, if the Government are prepared 
to co-operate with them ? — (Mr. Blair) : T think all the district board*- 
have been told that Government are willing to consider schemes, and 
only in those areas that have been mentioned in the Quinquennial 
Report have they agreed to try it. 

67.311. You mean all the district boards in the Province?—All must 
have been informed about it. 

67.312. How many of them are prepared to do so 1 —I do not think 
Government are prepared to encourage this free education in any and 
every area. 

67.313. Government are not prepared ?—I do not think they are 
prepared to encourage the district boards to go in for it wholesale, on 
the grounds that I have stated, namely, the expense. 

67.314. Are there district boards so prepared?—Government have 
told the district boards that they are prepared to sanction such 
schemes in selected areas, and that is why, in these union areas, these 
schemes have been sanctioned by Government. Government' have not 
asked any district board to adopt this in its complete area, but Gov¬ 
ernment have said that it is an interesting experiment, and they are 
prepared to consider its being tried in union areas within their juris¬ 
diction. 

67.315. It is left to the discretion of the department to suggest 
any area ?—Yes. 

67.316. In that case Government are prepared to help with funds ? 
—Certainly. It is being tried in these four particular union areas. 

67.317. Sir James Mae.Kenna : What is the general attitude 
towards education in the Legislative Council ? Is there much 
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enthusiasm for the spread of education and an increased expenditure 
on education 1 — (Mr. Lambert) : They wish to see both a spread of 
education and an increase of expenditure on education. 

ST,318. Which do you think they would prefer, money spent on com¬ 
munications or money spent on education? Is there any very pro¬ 
nounced feeling on the point ?—I think in the Council they would cer¬ 
tainly prefer to see money spent on education. 

'''7,319. In answer to Question 23 (b), the statement shows that you 

have teachers getting a maximum of ten rupees a month in the un¬ 
trained teacher class. Is there any immediate prospect of an increase 
in their pay?—There is no immediate prospect of an increase, because 
we are endeavouring to work up to a scheme to provide education for 
eighty ner cent of the boys of school-goin£r age in the Province. T’’«se 
rates of pay are to be given to teachers and we are, as far as possible, 
working up to this scheme. 

67.320. Sir Henry Lawrence ■ What are the present rates of pay’ 
— (Mr. Lambert) : They vary from five to ten rupees for the untrained 
teacher, to twelve to seventeen rupees for the trained teacher in pri¬ 
mary schools, with triennial increments of one rupee. 

67.321. Can a man live on five rupees per month?—He cannot. {Mr. 
Blair): He does not live, on five rupees a month alone; he gets fees 
and probably gifts of grain, and so on. 

67.322. What will his total emoluments be?—Perhaps about ten to 
twelve rupees. (Mr. Lambert): The average is ten rupees eight annas; 
ten rupees in the rural areas, and it may run up to as high as eighteen 
in the municipal areas. 

67.323. Including all emoluments ?—Yes, except the occasional pre¬ 
sents in kind; those would not be included in the figures, 

«7.32 4. Are they substantial?- — (Mr. Blair): They vary, and the 
extraordinary thing is that it is very often no advantage to a teacher 
for the district board to raise his stipend, because, as soon as the 
stipend is raised by the district board, these gifts in kind cease. The 
people say “You are getting increased wages from the district board, 
and there is no need for us to give you anything.” That is ar, un¬ 
fortunate characteristic of rural education. There have been increases 
in their pay; higher rates have recently been sanctioned, but it is 
doubtful if the teachers have benefited much, for the reasons I have 
given. 

67.395. Dr. Hyder : Does the teacher get his food twice a day at 
the houses of these pupils ?—They pay the fees in kind, in grain, in 
rice. 

67.326. He does not get his board from the pupils ?—He probably 
lives at the house of one. Verv often the guru, as he is called, lives 
in the house of one of the villagers, and he gets his food in return 
probably for small services like writing letters. 

67.327. Sir Jam.es MacKenna: Approximately, it is very close to 
the old Scottish type of education hundreds of years ago; the “stickit 
minister” type of education?—But in the "stickit minister” type of 
education, the teacher did not get any food. 

67.328. He got his bag of oatmeal, I think?—Yes, I believe ha 
did. 

67.329. Sir Henry Lawrence : Does the schoolmaster go round to take 
these gifts, or do they flow in automatically?—! am afraid sometimes 
he has to go round and press for them. 



67.330. Professor (fangulee : Does he find time to do so?—Yes. 

87.331. Sir .lames MacKenna: That was the policy. Are Govern¬ 
ment satisfied that with these rates of pay they can get an adequate 
number of teachers of the right type i —At present Government cannot 
afford to pay more, unless the district boards levy a cess for educa¬ 
tion purposes; and so far as our information goes, there is not a single 
district board prepared at present to levy this educational cess. (Mr. 
Lambert) : We make no pretence that these rates of pay are adequate 
to secure the type of men we want. 

67,832. Professor Gangulee : Under the present system, if the dis¬ 
trict boards desire to have primary education, they themselves draw, 
up the scheme. Then what is the procedure ? Do they submit their 
schemes to you ?— (Mr. Lambert ) : Practically, the District Inspector 
draws up the scheme at the instigation of the district board. They 
were all asked, about three years ago, to draw up these schemes. The 
idea, as I have said, is to provide education for eighty per cent of 
the boys of school-going age. These schemes are sent in to Govern¬ 
ment, and they arc then approved or modified by Government and 
returned to the district. An attempt is made to increase the funds 
supplied to the distriot board every year, until they can finance the 
scheme as laid down. 

67.333. Who examines the schemes ?—The Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion examines the schemes. Of course they are examined before that 
by the Inspector of Schools, sent up to the Director of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, examined by him, and sent on to Government in the Ministry of 
Education. 

67.334. How long do you take to examine these proposals ?—When 
I was officiating here in 1924, I had to examine several of these pro¬ 
posals. It took me. off and on, perhaps ten days to a fortnight. They 
are complicated proposals. Along with the proposal there is a map 
showing where the schools are to be located, and it takes a long time 
to work through a scheme of that kind. I do not pretend, of course, 
that I had no other work during those ten dayB or a fortnight. 

67.335. The maximum amount of time taken to examine a proposal 
may be taken as a month ?—Yoa. 

67.336. Then what happens ?—It goes up to Government. Govern¬ 
ment then return it with their comments and suggestions to the dis¬ 
trict board through the Direotor of Public Instruction. They may or 
may not accept it; there may be further correspondence. 

67.337. How many proposals came to you, and how many of them 
did you reject because the schemes were not satisfactory, or because 
the district boards did not fulfil the conditions necessary?—I suppose 
there was not a single scheme on which we had no comment or sugges¬ 
tion to make; none were rejected, of course. 

67.338. Comments there may be, but were any schemes totally re¬ 
jected?—I do not think we could say that any were totally rejected. 
(Mr. Blair ) : I had some experience of the examination of these 
schemes, because two years ago I was put on special duty to examine 
twenty odd schemes which had been sent up by the department. That 
was after they had been sent by the Director of Public Instruction to 
Government. The general principles had been laid down. Govern¬ 
ment discussed them with the district boards and others interested and 
that took a long time but once these general principles were arrived 
at the examination of these schemes took no time at all. I was a long 
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time drafting the Resolution arriving at the general principles but 
the actual examination of the schemes took a very short time once 
you had arrived at the general principles. 

67,339. These principle? are known to the district boards ?—These 
were made know r n by a Resolution issued in March 1926. (Mr. 
Lambert) : That Resolution is here if you wish to see it. 

67,340 Since these principles were laid down, the delay in passing 
a scheme through has been considerably reduced ?— (Mr. Blair) : There 
need be no delay at all. 

67,34.1. How many such schemes are actually put in operation by 
the district boards ?—All district boards sent in schemes and these 
were examined. Replies were sent and the schemes are in operation 
in all districts now. Unless more money is forthcoming it will not be 
possible to work out these schemes to the maximum. 

67.342. I understood you to say that there is only one scheme 
working in the Banki Union 1 — (Mr. Lambert) : I thought you were 
referring to the ordinary primary education schemes. 

67.343. I am referring to the compulsory primary education scheme 1 
—That we have working in one municipal and four rural areas. 

67.344. The district boards are supposed to prepare the scheme ?— 
In the rural areas, yes. 

67.345. And submit the scheme to you for your approval and com¬ 
ments 1 —Yes. 

67,346 What happens then ?—It goes to Government who return 
the scheme with their comments. Usually it is a matter of finance. 

67.347. How many such schemes, could you tell us, were actually 
drawn up by the district boards 1 I am trying to find out what in¬ 
terest the district boards take in this matter ?—My information is, only 
about four schemes; one is regularly in operation; two are more or 
less recent and one has only just been put into operation. 

67.348. There was a conference of chairmen of district boards some 
time ago. Did you make it clear at that conference that they should 
avail themselves of the Compulsory Education Acts ?—I was not here 
at that time. (Mr. Blair) : I was not here either. 

67.349. Could you tell us whether any efforts were made on the 
part of Government to enlighten the chairmen of the district boards 
in the matter of introducing free primary education ?—The chairmen 
of the district beards do not, f think, • consider that they require 
education in these matters. 

67.350. In the Banki Union you have an attendance officer. Who 
pays his salary 1 — (Mr. Lambert) : Practically Government is financing 
the scheme at present. They promised to finance it for three years. 
Government pay the attendance officer indirectly through the district 
board. They give an additional grant to the district board in order to 
enable it to meet the expenditure on this experiment. 

67.351. This attendance officer is on your staff?—He is employed by 
the district board. All our reports come from the district board and 
are to some extent checked by the Inspector of Schools. 

67.352. .Do you not think that it is advisable to fix a ratio of one 
teacher to twenty-five or thirty pupils 'You cannot expect a teacher 
to teach three classes properly. He will naturally concentrate on the 
top class. Naturally, the boys in class I are left to themselves and 
they pick up a certain amount of education; the guru does his best for 
them. I should here like to emphasise one point and that is that in 



class I students stray in at all times of the year. Some have been 
for a whole year and some only a few months. For instance, some join 
only in October or November instead of in January. 

67.353. Could you tell us what fees are charged for primary schools? 
—The fee charged for individual pupils is one anna or two annas, 
perhaps four annas if the man is rich. 

67.354. Do you charge the depressed classes anything ?—They aro 
educated,free. A special allowance is made to teachers in the depres¬ 
sed class schools something in the nature of a capitation grant. 

67.355. As regards this question of compulsory education, do you 
think it would bo advisable to appoint, a special officer to go into the 
whole question ?—Unless local bodies, municipalities and unions are 
prepared to charge an education cess, you can do almost nothing. 
We made a sort of estimate as to what it would cost to work up to 
this. If education is free, the cost comes to about a crore and forty 
lakhs. We have, however, since discovered that this must have been 
considerably underestimated. I think it would come to two croros for 
rural areas only. 

67.356. Is there any objection shown to sending girls to boys’ schools ? 
—In rural areas there are a large number of girls attending boys’ 
schools. It is rather astonishing but it is the case. 

67.357. Do the girls follow the same curriculum as the boys ?—The 
same curriculum, except that they do a little sewing. When inspecting 
ftrimary schools, T have seen the pundits teaching sewing. 

67.358. Are the text books in the rural areas the same as in urban 
areas?—They ar,» the same. 

07,359. Tn the matter of adult education, there is no supervision 
at all in the schools you mention?—No special supervision but the 
Sub-Inspector of Schools is supposed to keep an eye on those Bchools. 

67.360. Do you follow the same text books as those used in primary 
schools ?—Yes. 

67.361. What should be the main object in adult education?—I am 
afraid that at this stage the only object is to teach the students to 
read and write. We make no attempt to impart vocational education. 

67,302. Tn your view, the objective in adult education is to secure 
literacy ?—That is what we are trying to do. 

. 67,363. Mr. Kamat : The crux of this whole question of spreading 
education among the masses is the question of money ?—Very largely. 
It is not only a question of money; we have great difficulty in finding 
the teachers. 

67.364. Do the leaders of public opinion in this Province realise the 
broad fact that you are spending relatively more on collegiate educa¬ 
tion than on primary education ? -Are we spending more on collegiate 
education ? 

67.365. I mean comparatively 7 -I take it that the leaders of public 
opinion read the reviews and the annual reports on education and 
other documents. I cannot say definitely, but I suppose they realise 

it. 

67,366 If it is a fact that collegiate education is receiving more, 
does it not amount; to this, that you are blocking tho way for the 
welfare of those who receive primary education?—Yes, that is so. 

67,367. Supposing you reduce, somewhat, the collegiate education 
expenditure, would you devote that to the improvement of existing 
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(primary schools or to their expansion ?—If the department had the 
handling of the money, I think we can say the department would 
tdevote it mainly to the improvement of existing primary schools. We 
should use it in some cases for expansion too. 

67.368. What would you advise the district boards to do: to have 
more schools or improve the pay of the teachers ?—I would advise 
them to improve the conditions in existing schools, to' improve the 
pay of the teachers and to appoint more teachers in order that we may 
have at least two teachers in every primary school. 

67.369. The second point which I would ask you about is this: Is 
it realised by the leaders of public opinion that what you are spending 
now on education, taking the population as compared with the popula¬ 
tion in other Provinces, is materially less owing to your system of 
assessment of land revenue?—I suppose they realise that to some 
extent but, as you know, there is a great agitation against the revenue 
from opium, revenue from liquor and so on. 

67.370. Bombay, for instance, with a smaller population is spending 
three times as much on education as Bihar and Orissa?—Yes. 

67.371. The land revenue there is five crores as compared with aland 
revenue of seventy six lakhs here for an area of 83,000 square miles, 
as against an area of 124,000 square miles in Bombay. That is to say, 
Bombay raises three times more land revenue and spends it on the 
boys of the Province; the money goes back for the welfare of the boys 
of the Province. Is this realised by public leaders in this Province ?— 
I am sorry I cannot speak for the leaders of public opinion in this Pro¬ 
vince. 

67.372. Mr. Calvert: Could you give us, off-hand, a rough idea of 
the cost from public funds per head in primary, middle and high 
schools, and colleges? —I have made a note of the figures. The average 
annual cost per pupil from public funds in the arts colleges is Rs. 193; 
in professional colleges it is Rs. 439 ; in high schools Rs. 17; in middle 
schools Rs. 10; in primary schools Rs. 4. Then we have certain special 
schools such as the Hazaribagh Reformatory School and industrial 
schools, where the average expenditure from public funds is Rs. 71. 

67.373. Really, this question of rural primary education becoming 
universal is not so much a matter of funds as it is one of the alloca¬ 
tion of the funds that you already have ?—I have got the figures for 
expenditure and if you will permit roe I shall give them. The total 
expenditure on institutions for males is approximately Rs. 1,12,00,000; 
in arts colleges it is Rs. 9,75,000; in professional colleges it is 
Rs. 5,50,000 ; on secondary education the figure is Rs. 30,00.000, and on 
primary education Rs, 51,00,000. If you take the expenditure of Rs. 
□1,00,000 and add to it the expenditure on arts colleges, it will not 
raise it very much; it is only a question of another ten lakhs on the 
irts colleges. 

67.374. If you were the dictator you could turn out a vastly greater 
'lumber of ..literates in a year than is the case at present, if you had 
;he money ?—Yes, that hinges on the limitation in the number enter¬ 
ing class I; that limitation would be arrived at by improving rather 
;han expanding primary education, that is, improvement in the sense 
if appointing at least two school teachers in every school. 

67.375. The main point is {hat the difficulties are not purely finan¬ 
cial *—No; that they are not purely financial we must admit. 


{The witnesses withdrew .) 
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APPENDIX. 

Note regarding the Experiment in Compulsory Primary Education; 
in the Banki Union of the Cuttack District. 

There are fifteen lower primary schools in the area, with adequate 
equipment and accommodation for 80 per cent of the number of boys 
of school-going age in the area. Each school has two teachers, all 
except four of whom are trained. A census gave the number of boys; 
of school-going age as 1,122—the provision is therefore for 898. Of this- 
number 797 have now been enrolled, and the attendance is 712 or 88 
per cent. The recurring Government grant towards the experiment is 
nearly Its. 5,000 a year. The Inspector of Schools considers the scheme 
is working satisfactorily on the whole, but states that it would fail 
if compulsion were discontinued. 


Messrs. H. Lambert and F. B, Blair. 
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It.-Col. W. C. ROSS, I.M.S., Director of Public Health, Bihar 

and Orissa. 


{Lt-Col. Ross was examined on the following replies to the Question¬ 
naire submitted by Lt.-Col. J. A. S. Phillips, I.M.S., Offg. 
Director of Public Health, Jiihar and Orissa, and on his own sup¬ 
plementary not if] 


Rep ies to the Questionnaire. 

Question' 17. —Agricultural Industries.—( k ) and Question 25.— 
'Welfare of Rural Population. — (a) 1. The improvement of the sani¬ 
tary condition of villages in rural areas is of the utmost importance, 
but little or no progress has been made in this direction so far. 

It is too much to expect Local Governments to spend money on 
■carrying out these improvements in all villages in the Province, and 
in the present state of ignorance and superstition of the inhabitants, 
their easte and other prejudices, theii conservative ideas with regard 
to the origin of disease, their habits and customs, such improvements, 
if suggested, would not be welcome. 

2. Progress must therefore be slow arid help must come from the 
people themselves, and this can only be achieved by education. This 
education must not only aim at improving the social status of the 
people, however much this may be desirable, but should be directed 
towards bringing about an appreciation of communal responsibility 
with regard to the spread of infectious diseases, and the advantages 
to be gained, by improved sanitation. 

This education may be promoted in several ways:—- 

(«) The teaching of elementary hygiene in village schools. 

( b ) Propaganda work on market days. 

(c) Health weeks. 

(d) The erection of model villages at selected centres. 

(a) The teaching of elementary hygiene, in primary schools in 

villages. —The difficulty here is that the teachers themselves do not 
understand or appreciate sanitation. A way out of this difficulty 
would be to substitute the text books prescribed, by a book on 
•elementary hygiene, where important sanitary principles are given 
in narrative form and such subjects as a good pure water supply, the 
advantages of clean and healthy surroundings, flies as agents in the 
dissemination of disease and their habits, the more important infectious 
diseases and how to avoid them, may be told in simple language. It 
is understood that such books exist, and the Personal Assistant to the 
Director of Public Health of this Province is now engaged in the 
preparation of such a book. It would require to be illustrated and 
prescribed for all primary schools, and would of course have to be 
written in the different languages and dialect* of the Province. 

( b) Propaganda work on market days. —A certain amount of this 
work is already being done, hut more at large melas than at hdts 
vt markets in villages. This ought to he a part of the work of the 
District Health schemes and every Health Inspector should be required 
to do it in the area he controls. Simple lectures, illustrated by charts 
-and models, on general sanitation and infectious diseases, should be 
.given at the more important hdts in his area. 
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( c) Health weeks.— These should be held at convenient centres in- 
the district in the winter months, and at times when the villagers are 

‘more or less free from anxiety with regard to their crops. The district 
health staff should undertake all arrangements for these health weeks, 
and the Public Health Department might help with lectures, magic 
lantern, pamphlets, posters, etc., and if combined with agricultural, 
shows where prizes would be awarded for exhibits, they would be 
popular. 

(d) The erection of model villages ot selected centres. — These should 
include a suitable type of hut on a good selected site and on an 
approved plan. The water supply should be specially considered and 
there should be a closed well with a pump. The district health staff 
should see that these model villages are looked after, and people 
desiring to occupy them should have to conform to any rules and' 
regulations framed with regard to the sanitation of them. Health 
weeks should be held in the vicinity of these model villages so that 
people attending may be shown round them. 

3. The awarding of prizes for the most sanitary village in a district 
might act as a stimulus to villagers, encourage a spirit of competition 
and rivalry, and result in improved conditions. 

The prizes should take the form of something that will still further 
improve the sanitation of the best village—an improved water supply,, 
for instance, a good road from the nearest high road to tho village, a 
drainage scheme, improvements in their market arrangements, etc. 
The Sub-Divisicnal Officers should first pick out what they consider 
are tho best villages in their sub-divisions, and a committee com¬ 
posed of the District Magistrate, Civil Surgeon and some of the leading 
zemindars should then examine these and award the prize to the 
one they consider the best. 

4. It is suggested for consideration that Government loans ( taccavi ) 
should be conditional and that agriculturists taking advantage of this 
privilege should be called upon to clean up and keep clean the 
surroundings of their village, and to use their influence in persuading 
people in other villages to do the same. 

8. The formation of co-operative health societies, on the lines of 
the co-operative anti-malarial societies of Bengal, where young men 
join together and carry out improvements round villages, such as the- 
clearing of jungle, drains, insanitary tanks, wells, etc., co-operative 
societies where they exist should help in this movement. 

The success of these movements depends on the men who are at 
the head of them, and the extent to which they can persuade others to- 
help. 

There are times when the agriculturists are not too busy to carry out 
such work, and if influential zamindars make an endeavour to collect- 
volunteers at these times and set an example by being present them¬ 
selves to supervise operations, some good could be done in this manner. 

6. Boy Scouts.—An endeavour should be made to start this move¬ 
ment in rural areas, but instead of following the usual lines it should 
be directed against insanitary conditions round villages. It might 
almost be worth while to subsidise intelligent, keen and active school' 
teachers to start this movement—the emoluments paid being dependent 
on the amount of work done. 

’7 . Utyion Boards.- —The scheme of including neighbouring villages- 
in a union board might be developed and extended. It has immense 
possibilities, if properly organised and worked, f s run at present the- 

Lt.-Col. W. C. Host. 
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boards steadily refuse to enforce any taxation, and are dependent, on* 
district boards for funds to carry out improvements. This is a mis¬ 
take and. as the union boards have power to impose taxation, this 
power should oe exercised and the money thus collected should be* 
devoted to the improvement of the sanitation of villages in the union. 

The clerk of such boards should be a qualified Sanitary Inspector or 
Health Inspector who, in addition to duties connected with the collec¬ 
tion of taxes, the keeping of accounts of such monies collected and ; 
other clerical work, should be responsible for the sanitation of the 
villages in the union, and for disinfection of wells when cholera breaks 
out, for the early notification of the outbreak of infectious diseases and! 
to advise the union board committee on the best manner in which 
funds collected by taxation should be spent in improving the general 
sanitation of the villages. 


Supplementary Note by Lt.-Col. W. C. ECSS, I.M.S, 

I only returned from long leave last month and after going through 
the papers, and the evidence prepared by rnv predecessor, I prepared 
the note submitted herewith, as, in my opinion, one aspect of the 
relationship between agriculture and public health has not been suffi¬ 
ciently considered in the evidence submitted by my department. 

2. The population of Bihar and Orissa is 34,004,546 of whom at 
least two-thirds are infected with hookworm and about one-third are 
or have been infected with malaria. Epidemic influenza, cholera, 
small-pox and plague exercise a very heavy toll on the number and' 
on the health of the population. Diseases such as hookworm and 
malaria especially, though they are not a frequent cause of death, 
have most serious effects upon the vitality and the physique of the 
population and exercise a profound influence upon its productive 
capacity and its prosperity. 

3, In short, public health is essentially an economic problem. 

The relationship between the economic condition of the people,, 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases, and the birth-rate and mortality 
amongst the population, is intimate and definite, and each varies with 
the other. A high birth-rate may be a sign of prosperity and plenty, 
or it may be merely an accompaniment of a high death-rate and a* 
reflex of primitive, conditions and a struggle for existence. 

Nature adjusts the balance of population and food supply by means 
of the death-rate and the birth-rate, and these are influenced primarily 
by the success or failure of the harvests. There is therefore an 
intimate relationship between public health and agriculture, and the 
betterment of the one must he accompanied by the improvement of 
the other if any real and permanent result is to obtain. This becomes 
more obvious when one considers that, in this Province, agriculture is 
the great national industry, and that the economic condition of the 
population is based upon the crops produced, and may be measured 
in terms of the harvest. 

If we accept the general proposition that agriculture is the great 
national industry of this Province, and the only important source of' 
its prosperity, if we admit that the prosperity of the people depends 
upon the agricultural productiveness of the Province, then we must 
look to improvements in agriculture to increase the prosperity of the 
people and to provide the means for improving their health. 
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Dean Swift has expressed similar ideas in "Gulliver’s Travels.’’ 
The King of Brobdignag gave his opinion to Gulliver that ‘‘whoever 
•could make two cars of corn or two blades of grass to grow upon ai 
spot of ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his country than the whole 
race of politicians put together’’. 


4. The effects of malaria on the vitality and stamina of the popu¬ 
lation are far-reaching and wide-spread.' The ordinary measures for 
the prevention of malaria, which may be summarised as the use of 
quinine, and the prevention of mosquito breeding by intensive work 
such as has been carried out so successfully in the Panama Canal zone, 
and elsewhere in localised areas, are not applicable on a grand scale 
over an extensive area, where the population is poor, ill-educated 
and not subject to discipline. 


What is wanted is a policy of malarial prevention which will pay 
its own way, and can be earned out in conjunction with other work 
of a productive nature. The people might then be expected to take 
up such work individually in their own interest, and the collective 
results of work carried out by countless workers throughout the Pro¬ 
vince would be definite and more permanent, Further, such a policy 
■would, at the same time, improve the economic condition and the 
prosperity of the people and would indirectly also reduce the prevalence 
of all epidemic diseases by making the people healthier and stronger. 

Such a policy is possible; it is already being carried out in Italy 
and Spain. It consists in combining agricultural improvement with 
sanitation, by draining or flooding marshes and wet lands in a 
scientific manner so as to produce larger crops, at the same time as 
• to prevent the breeding of mosquitoes and the spread of malaria. It 
also includes the cultivation of waste lands as far as possible and the 
intensive cultivation of good lands. 

This policy is possible and it is productive. It improves the health 
and the prosperity of the people at the same time, and the more their 
health is improved the more land can be brought under cultivation 
and so the results are cumulative and progressive. 

5. Public health is purchasable, and the people will obtain only 
„ . x . . . , the quantity and the quality for which 

p“ *•» v S’ w ; oth " «"*• 

Bihar and Orissa, 1921. public health is fundamentally an economic 

problem and unless it is considered and dealt 
with as such there can be, and will be, little, if any real progress. 

There are three essential factors to sanitary progress and the 
betterment of the public health, and these must act in unison and 
uniformly to produce definite and real improvement. These are: — 


(1) Economic progress. 

(2) Education of the poeple. 

(3) Legislation. 

Economic progress is essentially required to produce the means to 
meet the - necessary expenditure. Incidentally it will also produce a 
demand for better conditions of living and well-being. The education 
of the people is needed to produce the understanding and appreciation 
of sanitary measures and of the principles which govern public health, 
which will eventuate in co-operation in ideas and in effort. Legisla¬ 
tion is required to control and direct local administration and to 
provide the powers without which local bodies are helpless and 
neffective. 

Lt.-Gol. W. C. Rosa. 
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Of these three essentials, the greatest is the need for economic- 
progress. If the produce of the land be increased, all else is possible, 
and unless this be done there may be much striving towards public 
healtn progress, but there can be no great or permanent advance. 

6. “The initiative in all public health matters will usually rest with' 
Governments, because there is no prospect: 
Extracted from Annual 0 f direct personal gain in such matters. The 

Bbarand Orissa 1923 6P ° r ' sad slow progress of public health is largely 
B.har and Orissa, 1923. due to thiS) that it is “nobody’s business”' 

and that even Governments are apt to neglect its needs for some 
more popular political demand. 4 


Inasmuch as a nation consists of its people, and its strength is based’ 
upon their health and prosperity, so it would appear that the chief 
duties of any Government are those dealing with the health and: 
prosperity of its people. 

In other words, economic and public health considerations and' 
requirements are fundamental and inseparable, and must be dealt 
with accordingly. Admit this and base policy upon it. PreBs for 
legislative reform and education. Encourage economic prosperity by 
making “ two blades of grass to grow where only one grew before ”. 

7. India is primarily and almost entirely an agricultural country in 
which industrialism is as yet in its infancy. The consideration of 
public health as an economic problem therefore becomes a problem 
in agriculture in which there are, in my opinion, two great fundamental 
difficulties which require to be overcome. These are ignorance and 
lack of credit. There is profound ignorance of modern scientific 
knowledge and improvements in agriculture, which is largely due to 
the fact that the peasant is uneducated and is unable to read English, 
which is the only available language in which such knowledge is 
available. His education is also so defective that bis mind is prejudiced 
against change, and he is so poor as to be unable to spend much money 
on education or on attempts at improvement in agriculture. 

The lack of credit facilities is an overwhelming obstacle to real 
and rapid progress. In the Indian village the bania is the only 
banker. His means are limited and his charges are exorbitant. Co¬ 
operative credit societies have made an attempt to deal with this pro* 
blem, but such societies can only operate on a very small scale and they 
can only lend money which they borrow with difficulty and in small 
amounts. In my opinion a. vast extension of banks and the banking 
system is essential, with a view to creating and diffusing credit 
throughout the country. 

8. The educational problem is intimately associated both with 
public health and with agriculture, if progress is to he made in these 
and in this connection I would suggest that the present educational 
policy is top-heavy. There are too many Universities and too many 
graduates who are unable to find employment and who are ashamed 
to work. What is really required is a vast extension of good primary 
education, and the inclusion of English in primary schools, because 
English is the only available language in which knowledge of scientific: 
progress can be obtained. 


Oral Evidence. 

67.376. The Chairman : Colonel Ross, you are Director of Public ' 
Health in Bihar and Orissa ?—Yes. 

67.377. I understand that it is agreeable to you that we should 
examine you on the note provided by Lieut.-Colonel J. A. S. Phillips, 
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;*nd also upon your own supplementary note, which you have been 
good enough to prepare for the Commission?—Yes. 

67.378. I take it that you are familiar also with the note* on Public 
Health and Medical Relief, which appears on page 22 in the Memo¬ 
randum on Rural Conditions in Bihar and Orissa, prepared for the 
Commission? Did you prepare that note?—No. 

67.379. Colonel Phillips, in his note, leads off by a statement that 
little or no progress has been made in the direction of improving the 
sanitary conditions of villages. I notice from the note in the provincial 
memorandum that hookworm is a very prevalent disease in the 
Province. Apart from that, what water borne diseases press most 
heavily upon the rural population ?—Dysentery, enteric fever and 
cholera, the last-named being very prevalent in this Province. 

67.380. Is infection from wells very common ?—That is a matter of 
opinion. I am inclined to think that wells are not really so usual a 
means of transmission as they were originally suspected to be. 

67.381. Do you have step wells in the Province, that is to say, 
wells, the water in which is reached by the person going down a flight 

■of steps?—No. 

67.382. Are the wells in the rural areas or villages, as a rule, pro¬ 
vided with rims which prevent the water spilt from the, pails and also 
-drainage water round about, from running back into the well ?—No. 

67.383. Would that not be an advantage?—Yes; that is one of the 
'things which we have been pressing for a long time, but it is difficult 
to enforce it. We have great trouble in introducing this simple im¬ 
provement, even in municipalities which arc under legislative control. 

67.384. Who opposes you ?—It is the people who have to pay for it 
'[They do not want to spend money on what they do not consider worth 
•spending money on. 

67.385. They do not believe that disease comes from water?—They 
■do not see the direct connection; when they have not got the disease 
they do not seem to bother about it. 

67,886. Might it be a good beginning to insist that where well-heads 
are being repaired, the improved pattern should be adopted?—Yes; 
we have been recommending that and trying to push it for the past 
twenty years, but with very little success so far. The trouble is to 
enforce it. One could recommend, and o^e might even legislate to 
that effect, but it would be almost impossible to see It carried out in 
the villages; the people in the villages would not make any alteration. 

67.387. You have been pushing it for twenty years?—Yes. 

67.388. What about the calibre of the men in your district staff?— 

I think it is satisfactory. 

67.389. Do you find that the Indian trained in Western medicine has 
complete faith in it ?—It is very difficult to answer that question : I 
•do not think that you could give an absolute reply to a question like 
that. 

67.390. Let me put it in another way. Do you find that, on occasions, 
experiments are made with the indigenous system by officers trained 
m Western medicine ?—Yes, but that would apply more to the lower 
grades of the trained medical officers, that is to sav the Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon class only. There is a great difference between the Assistant 
'Surgeon class and the Sub-Assistant Surgeon class. 

* Not re-printed 

IA.-Col, W. H, Ross. 
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67.391. The better trained men are not inclined to experiment with 
unauthorised systems ?—No. 

67.392. Colonel Phillips gives us, in answer to Question 17 (h) and 
S5 (a), some information about the propaganda work that has been 
carried out on market days. Has any good result come from that ?— 
It is very difficult to measure results of that nature, but I think that 
some effect certainly has been produced. 

67.393. Has it ever occurred to you that good pictorial propaganda 
persisted in through the years on public buildings, on railway platforms, 
and in market places, not once or twice, but time and again, might 
create a body of public opinion that would be better informed in 
these matters ?—We have tried that. We have prepared a certain 
number of posters, illustrated as well as unillustrated, which have been 
circulated all over the Province. 

67.394. What do you regard as the best poster that you have shown? 
Would you describe it quite shortly ?—The most effective pictorial 
poster is probably that which represents a severe attack of small-pox. 

67.395. Very well: take that poster : When was it produced ?—It 
must have been produced about five years ago. 

67.396. Where has it been exhibited?—All over the Province by 
now. I do not.mean to say, in every village of the Province, but at 
separate places all over the Province. 

67.397. Has it ever appeared on railway platforms?—No. 

67.398. Are not the people travelling over the railways the very 
people most nkely to bring infection into the Province ?—Yes, but that 
point hardly arises, because we have the infection in large - quantities 
in the Province itself and we do not really need to import any supplies 
from outside. 

67.399. But do you not think that a railway station is a good place 
at which to put up a poster of that sort ?—Yes, it is, but the trouble 
that we would be up against would be that the Railway Company 
would want us to pay for space. 

67.400. Has it been exhibited at police stations ?—That picture has 
not been. The script posters have been issued to all schools, police 
stations, hospitals, dispensaries, and public buildings of all sorts; but 
the pictorial one has not been issued on that scale; it is used in 
connection with lectures. 

67.401. Which do you regard as more effective among an illiterate 
population: written posters or pictorial posters ?—I do not honestly 
think that either of them is much use. 

87.402. I suggest that the pictorial poster has not been given a good 
•chance?—It has not been given as good a chance as the written one 

67.403. On page 336 of Colonel Phillips’ note, he deals with the notion 
of erecting a model village to act as an example to the neighbourhood. 
Who is going to pay for those villages ? Have you any idea ?—I 
presume the intention of this note is that Government should pay. 

67.404. Turning to your own note: You say: “What is wanted is 
a policy of malarial prevention which will pay its own way, and can 
be carried out in conjunction with other work of a productive nature ”. 
You cite the instances of Italy and Spain. Is it in your view possible 
in a typical malarial tract in this Province, having regard to the 
economic possibilities of the situation, to conduct a successful anti- 
malarial campaign by drainage?—It is not only by drainage; drainage 
is only one of the things; it is a question of combining intensive 
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agriculture with a certain amount of drainage and, very often, with 
irrigation. 

67.405. But could the system, with which you are familiar in Italy, 
and which leads to a large accretion in the amount of land available, 
for agriculture, be adopted in this Province ?—Yes. 

67.406. Are you satisfied thac the conditions in which that particular 
scheme of development haB been so successfully practised in Italy 
exist in Bihar and Orissa ?—They certainly exist in some places; 1 am 
not prepared to say that they exist all over the Province. 

67.407. I am not trying to throw cold water on your proposal, but. 
I would be glad to see some constructive proposal; I would like to 
know whether you have brought the thing down to rupees?—I have 
not; that is an engineering and agricultural question and not a public 
health one. 

67.408. What about the state of the hospitals in this Province to-day ? 
Are you satisfied with them?—That is outside my department 

67.409. I will put it this way. Are there hospitals available for 
the rural population?—There are dispensaries, not hospitals. There 
are a few hospitals, but there are many dispensaries. A dispensary 
is different from a hospital; it is only manned by a Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon in the first place instead of by a superior medical officer. 

67.410. The answer is that there are very few hospitals available 
for the rural population ?—Yes, very few hospitals. 

67.411. Are more hospitals being made available for the rural popu¬ 
lation during recent years ?—The number has not changed much. 

67.412. Do you think the rural population would greatly benefit if 
the members of the rural community received treatment in hospitals 
when they required it?—Certainly. 

67.413. Do you think there will be any hope in attempting the insti¬ 
tution of rural horpitals on oo-operative lines 1 — I could not answer that 
question, because I have not gone into that. But the business of 
creating and staffing hospitals is a very expensive business. It is 
doubtful if it would be feaBiblo to obtain sufficient funds on co-operative 
lines. 

67.414. What do you think would be the lowest charge per. bed per 
annum in a rural hospital which would give, at any rate, reasonably good 
nursing ?—I could not answer that; I have not experience of hospital 
administration. 

97.415. You told us in your last answer that it would be very ex¬ 
pensive ? What makes you think it would be very expensive ?—Because 
you require large buildings to start with, and you require a consider¬ 
able permanent staff who would all require to be paid. In rural areas 
you could not get honorary medical men; you would have to pay the 
entire medical staff as well as the' subordinate staff. 

67.416. I am not thinking of a big building, with a top storey and 
a radium room; I am thinking of quite a humble building sufficient to 
keep off the sun and the rain from these unhappy people, and the 
provision of reasonably good nursing and probably the advice of the 
nearest subordinate officer of your department when his advice is avail¬ 
able. Even that would be a great advance on the existing condi¬ 
tions ?—No; we want something more than that. 

67.417. You do not think that would make any material improve¬ 
ment in the conditions of patients suffering from various dieases in 
rural areas ?—I think the answer to that would entirely depend on 

Lt.-Col. W. C. Host. , 



the question of what medical staff you have in charge of the hospital; 
.a hospital without a competent medical staff would bo of no use. 

67.418. Whose duty is it to survey the possibility of multiplying these 

rural hospitals ?—That would come under the purview of the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals. . „ 

67.419. Does the Inspector General of Civil Hospitals look after the 
few hospitals at present existing in rural areas 1 —He has supervising 
charge of all hospitals in the Province. 

67.420. Are you in touch with that officer 1 —I am in touch with 
.him. 

67.421. So far as you know, no attempt has been made to work out, 
•even roughly, the charge of providing on quite a humble scale any 
substantial increase in the number of hospitals available for the rural 
population 1 —Within the last four years there has been a scheme 
worked out for making a large number of dispensaries available; but 
1 draw a distinction between dispensaries and hospitals. A dispensary 
lias no beds in it, for one thing. 

67.422. How are the vital statistics moving from year to year in 
this Province. Is the death rate shifting 1 —The death rate has gone 
down very little. I have been over twenty years in the Public Health 
Department; the death rate has gone down appreciably during that 
time, but not a great deal. I think it has gone down by three per 
mi lie. 

67.423. How about infant mortality 1 —Infant mortality has been 
reduced appreciably. 

67.424. The Raja of Parlakimedi: Arc you in touch with district 
'boards and municipalities ?—Yes. 

67,429. To what extent?—It is rather difficult to answer a question 
in that form. We inspect them from the public health point of view 
and send our reports; we advise them about water-supply and drainage 
schemes. They do not always take the advice, but they get it when 
they apply for it. And they are inspected regularly once a year. 

67.426. Do they ask for your advice regularly?—They frequently do; 
for schemes of water-supply and drainage they do regularly, and for 
other matters occasionally. 

67.427. Have you any control over their upkeep of drinking ponds 
and drinking wells?—We have no executive control; the only control 
that we have is in the inspection reports and the advice we give 
them from time to time. We issue a certain number of circulars 
and posters every year advising them about water-supplies and various 
■other public health measures. 

■67,428. Have they not to get your sanction when they are about to 
excavate drinking water wells ?—For wells, no; for water-supply 
schemes, yes; when they distribute it in pipes they have to come for 
Sanction. 

67.429. As regards drinking wells, can you condemn any that you 
consider unhealthy ?—Yes; many are unfit, but it is no use condemning 
them as there is no alternative water-supply. 

67.430. They do not act on your advice to improve the wells ?— They 
do not immediately do so, but they usually try to do something in the 
direction which we have indicated. 

67.431. How do you find their present attitude as regards taking 
your advice? Has it been improving?—No, I do not think it has been 
improving. 
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67.432. On page 336, speaking about health weeks, Mr. Phillip* 
says “These should be held at convenient centres in the district”. Are 
any health weeks at all held in the Province, and if so in what centres ? 
—The only health weeks we have had have been baby weeks, which 
have been held in towns like Patna and a few other large towns ip. 
the three preceding years. 

67.433. Is it an annual engagement?—No, it is not an annual .engage¬ 
ment. It is a thing that originated at Delhi, and they &ske(f the Pro¬ 
vincial Governments to carry out the same sort of work, and we made 
an attempt to do so. 

67.434. Has it been held only in Patna and nowhere eke ?—At Patna, 
Ranchi and some other places. I cannot tell you the exact nanies- 
of all the towns, but it was held in several of the large towns in the 
Province. 

67,436. Have the municipalities been taking any interest in what 
they saw at the3e health weeks?—I do not think they have made much 
impression. They may have, but I have not noticed it. 

67.436. In your tours you have not observed whether any baby 
homes have been opened ?—Nothing of that sort has been done. 

67.437. Are they not even interested in supplying proper milk to 
poor children ?—No. 

67.438. Sir James MacKenna-. Have you a Sanitary Engineer in 
this Province ?—Yes. 

67.439. Is he attached to your department?—Yes, to some extent, 
He is called the Superintending Engineer, Public Health Department. 
He does not work directly under me; he is more or less independent. 

67.440. Still, I suppose schemes for water Bupply, etcetera, are 
worked out between the two of you ?—Yes. 

07,441. Have you any facilities for research in the Province?—Yes, 

1 have a laboratory in the Medical College, in which I have both.- 
chemical and bacteriological work going on. 

07,442. On what particular subjects are you working at present ?— 
Cholera and kala azar. 

07,443. Do you get any help from the Medical Research Fund?— 

I have never asked for it, because I was able to get all the funds that. 
I required from my Minister. 

67,444. The attitude of the Legislative Council to public health is 
favourable ?—Yes. 

07,445. There is a keen public interest?—I would not say keen but 
at any rate they are sufficiently enthusiastic to be prepared to pro¬ 
vide funds, as a rule, for any proposal. 

67.446. Professor Ganyulee : How many assistants do you have in the 
Public Health Institute ?—There is a permanent staff of two and a 
variable staff according to the work that is going on, which may be 
as many as five. 

67.447. Are they all engaged in routine work, or is any fundamental 
research being carried on ?—I have been away for eighteen months on 
leave* and I have only just now como back. Two years before I left we 
were carrying on research work on bacteriophage in cholera, and on 
lala-aiar transmission. That work wats interrupted to a large extent 
when I went on leave, and it is just beginning again now; T have taken- 
on two men now. 

Lt.-Ool. W. C. Pott. 
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67.448. Similar work is being done in the School of Tropical Medicine 
in Calcutta. 'Are you working in collaboration with that institution ?— 
They are working on different lines entirely. 

67.449. They are working on cholera?—Yes, they are working on 
cholera and on kala-azar too. 

67.450. Is there any research going on in the .’Province connected with 
the diet of the people 1 —There, is no such research going on. 

67.451. What is your view of the diet of the srverage cultivator ? Have 
you made any enquiries 1 —I have sent to pro'ss a note which has been 
prepared on the subject of food and health, in which there arc very 
-definite view's expressed on the question of diet. 

67.452. Do the people in this Province suffer from deficiency 
■diseases ?— Yes. certainly. 

67.453. What deficiency diseases have you actually observed ?—The 
chief observation that I have made was that they suffer from a complete 
upset in the nornial digestive processes. As regards fermentation in 
the intestine, it is due to the badly balanced diet, which consists far 
too largely of bam boiled rice. 

67,464. Do vou consider that milk is a verv important constituent of 
■the diet ?-. -y e s. 

o. Is there any Public Health Act in the Province l —I regret to 
say the«re [ a not. 

, (5 . 7 ,456. Do you think the time has come for such a measure 1—1 cer- 
f a ’’ 1 iy think that a Public Health Act is one of the most necessary things 

India at present. 

67.457. The initiative in all public health matters, you say, will usually 
-test with Governments. That is true in every country, even in the most 
advanced countries 1—Yes. 

67.458. And therefore, if any such legislation is considered necessary 
■for the country, the initiative must come from the Government 1—Yes 

67.459. You state three essential factors that are necessary to sani¬ 
tary progress, economic progress, education of the people, and legisla¬ 
tion, and you sa 5 ' that these three factors must act in unison. Which 
would come first 1 Legislation first, then education and economic pro¬ 
gress, or w'ould yon wait till the people are economically advanced and 
•educated and then have legislation ? —That is a very difficult question 
to answer, but I think there is an important point on (hat which arises 
from the analogy of the development of public health legislation in 
England. 

67.460. Precisely. I hope you will explain that to us 1— In England, 
public health legislation practically took its origin about fifty years ago 
in the English Public Health Act; that was the first legislation of im¬ 
portance, and before that there was no Public Health Act. The position 
with regard to public health in England now is very advanced indeed, 
and a great deal of progress has-been made. All that progress has been 
made within forty years, because for the first ten years the Public 
Health Act was an absolute failure in England. In fact a number of 
people wished that the Public Health Act should be repealed, because 
the work was having no results, and the only apparent achievement was 
one of expenditure without any benefit. After those ten years of pro¬ 
bation were passed, improvement began, it steadily increased, and it 
has now produced extraordinarily good reRults. The point, of im¬ 
portance is that legislation was not enforced, in fact legislation was not 
carried out until after a period of economic prosperity in England. 
There was a period of economic prosperity, a wave of industrialism in 
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England just before that, which provided the means; then came legisla¬ 
tion, and last of all we had the general spread of free and compulsory;' 
education, which came last of all. 

6*7,461. Nevertheless, the initiative had to come from Government? 
Yes, subject to public pressure. The difference is that in England we 
have public pressure which will affect Government, but here public 
pressure is not what it iis in England now. 

67.462. Oil the question of bonification, is it your idea that the whole 
scheme should be financed by Government?—Certainly not. 

67.463. With the help of the public ?—I think any question of land' 
improvement, which is to produce revenue and which is to increase the 
value of land, should naturally be financed by the persons directly Gom 
cerned, who are the owners and cultivators of the land. 

67.464. Speaking of bonification, you refer to recent work in Italy. 
There the scheme was carried on ‘by landlords with the help of- the 
State ?—Yes, with the help of the State, tbut the State does not have to 
pay for the whole cost. 

67.465. I thought you would approve of a subsidy the State? 

I would certainly approve of State help. 

67.466. You have a medical school here ?—Yes. 

67.467. Do you find a tendency amongst the graduates coming °’it °f 
the medical school to go into the rural areas and practise there ?—I 
regret there is no such tendency. 

67.468. Can you suggest how one could attract these men into the 
village areas?—I did make a suggestion to Government about subsidising 
appointments with a view to persuading competent medical officers to 
accept appointments and practise out in the country, but that has not 
so far been accepted. 

67.469. That is done in Madras?—I do not know. 

67.470. Mr. Kamat: Speaking about step wells, have you considered- 
if it is possible to induce local bodies, district boards, to frame rules to 
the effect that there should be a parapet wall when people build wells ?— 
Model rules of that sort have already been issued, but there is a great 
deal of difference between drafting and issuing model rules, and having- 
them carried out; that is the trouble. 

67.471. Do you suggest that the district board’s are unwilling to en¬ 
force these rules ?—What I suggest is that there is practical difficulty,, 
due to inertia, not only on the part of the district boards but on the 
part of the people in the villages who are directly concerned. 

67.472. The people in the villages may be unwilling, but in their own 
interest it is somebody’s business to enforce these rules, and if that had 1 
been done during the last ten years, probably things would have im¬ 
proved. I want to locate where this inertia, this apathy to enforce 
rules, lies?—I think it is more or less reasonable to say that it is almost 
universal. I do not think it rests in one particular spot only. 

67.473. Is not your department doing' anything to stimulate or draw 
the attention of the local boards to this apathy?—We do our best, but 
the Department of Public Health has no executive authority. That has 
always been one of our difficulties, that we are in a position to tell the- 
people what they ought to do, but we have no power whatever to make' 
them do it. 

67.474. Is there any method ? If you cannot do it by educating public 
opinion, could you do it by legislation ?—It is certainly possible to legis¬ 
late, but whether it is possible to achieve the result hv legislation is. a; 
very open question. 

Lt.-Gol. W. C. Foss. 
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67.475. You gave an interesting history of the r Public Health Act in 
England. 'About what time did the Compulsory Education Act come 
into force in England 1 —That was about 1880. 

67.476. I think it was about 1871, in the seventies and not in the 
•eighties ? — That was the first Act. I am referring to later legislation. 

67.477. You are referring to the later amendments?— Yes. 

67.478. Did they have a Compulsory Education Act first or a Health 
Act first ?— I do not remember the exact dates. The point of importance 
.is that the Act was carried out and applied oil a much larger scale than 
the Education Act to begin with. Education- was only made free and 
compulsory universally somewhere about 1880. whereas public health 
began sooner. 

67.479. Professor Gangulee : The <#ate of the Royal Sanitary Com¬ 
mission was 1869 ?—I am not good •at dates. It was somewhere about 
that. 

67.480. Mr. Kamnt: The. economic progress of the people came first? 
The Health Act cam or frfty years after the economic progress ?—It was 
not until long alter the Napoleonic Wars that there was any improve¬ 
ment in tlve industrial position in England. 

67,48Jt. History shows that economic progress, literacy and apprecia¬ 
tion of. hygiene take time and have a certain order to follow ?—I agree 
that i(t takes time but I do not agree that if there is a particular order 
in % country, every other country must proceed in that particular order. 
X think it is possible to take advantage of the experience of other 
•countries in order to shorten the period or to arrange the order better. 

67.482. I domot mean that every country should take exactly the same 
interval. What I mean is that the country should be ripe for it 
generally ?—Certainly. 

67.483. People are not appreciating the efforts of your department 
because there is not enough literacy in the country?—Yes, that is one 
very important reason. 

67.484. In this connection I should like to ask you whether you have 
closely studied the social customs of the people of this Province which 
have a bearing on hygiene ?—I have been in this Province all my service, 
for nearly twenty-five years, and have done a great deal of touring 
during that time. 

67.485. Are there certain social customs bearing especially on personal 
hygiene, particularly, among the so-called higher communities, Brah¬ 
mins, for instance, which are really good ?—Do you refer to food arrange¬ 
ments, sanitary arrangement or what? 

07,486. I shall illustrate my point. Probably you may have noticed 
if you have studied the social customs of the Brahmins that they will 
not eat or drink anything in the morning without first rinsing their 
mouth, that they will not eat food until they have bathed, and that 
they will not eat food prepared by a khansama who may look well 
dressed but who has not washed himself for eight days ?—I Have studied 
them to some extent. I am not as intimately acquainted with them as 
an Indian might be or ought to be. 

67.487. Now, these are universal customs ?—They are not universal 
in the population. 

67.488. They were universal in the country, at least so far as the 
higher castes were concerned. I wonder what methods of publicity they 
adopted in the old days for universalising such customs in domestic 
life, ?—As far as one can gather, most of the customs have been in¬ 
culcated in the people by thf priests. 
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67.489. I am coming- to that point. Religion was utilised to universalis® 
these things. Yesterday we were told in this room that the assistance 
cf the pundits was taken by the Veterinary Department in order to 
popularise one good rhethod of inoculating cattle. I wonder whether 
5 'ou have also brought into requisition such leaders of public opinion, 
as gurus and pundits, to popularise the methods of hygiene !—It has 
only been tried so far .as teaching in schools is concerned. It has not 
been tried outside the schools. 

67.490. I want to knotv whether, in spite of these posters and other 
means, you are exhausting all avenues ?—I should think it is highly 
improbable that we should be able to exhaust all methods of propaganda 
because I do not suppose a&v one man can do that. We have been 
trying to achieve a certain amount of results by propaganda work. 

67.491. The Chairman: Is it possible to analyse the vital statistics 
as between various classes of the population ?—It has been done to some 
extent. All these figures are available* in the Census and the annual: 
Public Health Reports, as far as they have Triune n analysed. 

67.492. How does the result of this analysis bear -ppon the general 
trend of my colleague Mr. Kamat’s cross examination 1 Boes it show 
a lower incidence of mortality from zymotic diseases amongst the high; 
caste members of society 1 —They are not given separately b^v caste. 
We separate them by religion. The Hindu religion Covers a tremend¬ 
ous number of castes, so that one cannot rely on the figures. 

- 67,493. Mr. Danby: In the rural areas where there are no hospitals, 
do you think it would be of benefit to the people if rooms were adder# 
to a dispensary where people could get some kind of treatment or 
nursing ?—Not under the existing arrangements of ntedieal control. 
The medical staff of these dispensaries is not of a class which is capable 
of doing much good to in-patients. 

67.494. I mean, rooms where they could get dressings and that sort 
of thing 1 —You do not need rooms for that. It. is only in serious cases; 
that you want them. As I say, the staff in charge of these dispensaries 
is not competent to handle such cases. 

67.495. Dr. Ryder : You say that cholera prevails to a large extent 
in Bihar and Orissa. Does it break out in any particular season 1 —It 
varies in different parts of this Province, because this Province has got 
different climatic conditions in different parts. 

67.496. Does the source of infection come from the water supply!—In 
some cases, but not in the majority. 

67.497. Do you not think it -would be a good thing, at the beginning 
of the season when these attacks take place, to use permanganate of 
potash *—That is done on a large scale as a preventive measure. 

67.498. With what results ?—It is difficult to say, because sometimes 
the disease is definitely water-borne and at other times it is almost 
certain that it is not. When it is water-borne, if yon are dealing -with 
an infected well, you get good results. If you are not dealing with an 
infected well, you do not. 

67.499. Does the water in the rivers get contaminated ?—It gets con¬ 
taminated, undoubtedly, but it has an extraordinary power of natural 
disinfection. 

67.500. You have travelled in Europe?—Yes. to some extent. 

67.501. You might have come across, on the continent, some cities 
where they have a central source of milk supply. It is open to anybody 
to keep cows but they must bring the milk to a place where it is analysed' 
as regards tuberculosis and other diseases. Could you, in Patna or in> 

It. -Col, W. C. Ross 
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the cantonment area of Dinapore, make a beginning aDd see whether 
milk could be brought to a central place from which it might be uistn- 
buted to the centres round about 1 —1 certainly think that that would* 
be an excellent way of controlling the milk supply. 

67.502. Sir Thomas Middleton-. You mean after pasteurisation?—! 
do not know whether that would be feasible, but a central collecting 
agency and the supervision of the distribution would make a colossal 1 
difference fo the present, conditions. At present the milk supply of this- 
country is disgraceful; it is adulterated to the last limit with dirty water 
and all sorts of things. If you had a central distributing centre in every 
town you could control adulteration to some extent. 

67.503. The Chairman : Is adulteration with cow urine common in 
these parts ?--I have not seen it. 

67.504. Professor Gangulee ; Is it a fact that pasteurisation affects 
the composition of the milk and kills a-certain amount of the vitamin' 
properties?—It probably affects it to some, extent, hut I am unable to 
sav to what extent. 

67,505. The Chairman : Do you think a proper control of the course of 
distribution of milk would ordinarily suffice, or do you contemplate 
pasteurisation also ?—I think pasteurisation is only feasible in a large 
city like Calcutta under existing conditions. What we should really 
like to achieve in towns like Patna, Cuttack and other mofussil towns 
is to have the milk collected and examined by a competent officer and 
distributed through licensed vendors who would be able to take it round’ 
in sealed cans. The milk supply would, in that case, be infinitely better 
than the present supply. It would not be possible to pasteurise unless 
it was possible to erect a plant for doing so. If that could be done, 
it would certainly be better 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. D. R. SETHI, M.A., B.Sc. (Edin,), I.A.S., Deputy Director 
of Agriculture, Orissa Range. 

Replies ts the Questionnaire. 

Question Research.— (a) Agricultural development, including 

research, has not made the same progress in this Province as in some 
others owing to insufficiency of staff. The expansion of tile department 
is a matter of urgent necessity. Each distinct agricultural tract in the 
Province should be provided with adequate staff to deal with the local 
problems as these cannot be handled at. any one centre of the Province. 
The responsibility for the investigation of agricultural probems must be 
provincial. The Imperial Department should, however, deal with pro¬ 
blems of All-Tndia importance and especially with research on pro¬ 
blems involved in the production of quality crops such as tobacco, fruit, 
drying of vegetables, etc., the improvement of which requires investi¬ 
gations along special lines. 

We have to study the scientific value of the indigenous theory and 
traditional methods of agriculture in so far as these relate to the work 
in hand. Apart from this, hardly anything more can be done in this 
direction. Insufficiency of staff and funds are the two great obstacles- 
in achieving marked progress in agricultural research. The removal of 
these obstacles would enable the department to achieve great progress- 
in such directions as (1) popularising the use of manures, (2) improving- 
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X>ur major crops Such as rice, sugarcane, etc., (3) itorage of surplus 
rain water, (4) drainage of low lands for sugarcane cultivation, (3) 
-designing and introducing improved implements and irrigation appli¬ 
ances, (6) testing and adapting small plants for gur manufacture 
•and oil pressing, (7) breoding and feeding of fish. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education.— (i) Owing to the absence of 

provincial agricultural college, the training of the subordinate staff 
of the department is undertaken by the Deputy Directors in addition to 
their other duties. This work takes away a considerable amount of the 
time of these officers which should really be spent in the discharge of 
their legitimate duties and is therefore an obstacle to progress. The 
re-atarting of the college is therefore desirable. 

(v) The main incentive which induces boys to study agriculture at 
the agricultural colleges is the hope of getting Government employment. 

(vi) In the past the pupils have rarely been drawn from the culti¬ 
vating classes. 

The spread of elementary general education amongst the masses is 
most urgently needed. Without ibis no progress in the economic deve¬ 
lopment of India is possible. The courses of study suited to the require¬ 
ments of the children of agriculturists will have to be drawn up very 
carefully. In the primary stages the teaching of elementary nature 
study should be included in the curriculum. Iu the rural middle verna¬ 
cular schools agriculture should be one of the subjects taught in order 
to give the students a bias towards farming as a profession. The details 
of the curricula suited to the rural primary and middle vernacular schools 
is a matter for the experts, but when drawing up any Boheme for the 
education of the children of agriculturists the one thing that must be 
guarded against is the type of education which alienates young men 
from the land and which creates a desire in their minds to seek jobs 
and thus swell the ranks of the unemployed. In this connection a great 
deal depends upon the teachers of the rural primary and middle verna¬ 
cular schools as these have to mould the young minds to rural ideas. 
The teachers for these schools should, therefore, be specially trained 
and, so far as is possible, should be drawn from the agricultural classes. 

The need for school plots and school farms is obvious if the teaching 
■of agriculture in rural middle vernacular schools is to be of aDy use. 
Each rural vernaoular middle school should have a school plot attached 
•to it where boys can get practical training in the use of implements 
-and manures and the growing of crops on a field scale. Recently Gov¬ 
ernment have sanctioned the opening of school plots as an experiment 
in one selected rural middle school in each division of the Province. 
In my opinion the proposed size of these plots, a quarter of an acre, 
is too small. 

(ix) The majority of students who have studied agriculture have 
-either been provided for in the Agricultural Department or in other 
-departments of Government. I do not know of any instance where a 
student who was unable to get employment has gone back to the land 
and started farming. 

(x) Agriculture can be made attractive to middle class youths by 
(1) increasing the attractions of village life by improving communica¬ 
tions. sanitation and the standard of living; (2) by the provision of 
•suitable institutions which will turn out men who will take to agriculture 
as a vocation; (3) by establishing model farms of suitable size, run on a 
business basis, proving to the educated middle class youths that a 
•decent living can be made out of farming: and (4) by the provision of 

Mr. T). R. Sethi. 
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i. table facilities by Government for young men of moderate means 
o wish to start farming on their own account. These facilities cam. 
:e the form of providing land on suitable terms, financial help on 
derate rates of interest and appointment of an experienced officer 
o will give necessary advice and help to young inexperienced men in 
ler to make their undertaking a success. 

(xii) Practical instruction by demonstration is the best way of 
ucating the cultivator. In our humble way we have tried to impart 
ifis practical education but what has been and is being done is 
necessarily not very much owing to lack of staff and funds. Consider¬ 
ably more could be done, given the necessary facilities in the way of 
field demonstrations, agricultural exhibitions, cinema lectures, etc. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. — (a) The method' 
which has been most successful in influencing and improving the practice 
of cultivators is practical demonstration in their fields. 

( b ) and (c) The quickest way of improving the practice of the culti¬ 
vators and of inducing them to adopt expert advice is to cultivate a 
small area of village land under village conditions by improved methods,, 
of cultivation and improved crops. The policy of having one small farm. 
in each sub-division of ji district does not go far enough. There should '• 
be a demonstration farm in each important village, under departmental* 
control. These farms should be run jointly by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment and such private agencies as co-operative societies, village self- 
governing institutions, well-to-do cultivators and zamindars. The sub- 
divisional farms should be the feeders of these farms. As demonstration, 
will be their chief purpose these farms will enable us to carry improved! 
agricultural methods to the doors of the cultivators. They will show 
to the cultivator, in a tangible form, the advantages of better varieties, 
of crops, the use and value of manures, the care and management of 
cattle, the methods of storing green and dry fodders, the use of suitable 
improved implements, etc. They will store and distribute recommended" 
seeds and manures, and will stock improved implements either for sale 
or hire and will thus perform the functions of seed, manure and imple¬ 
ment depots. ! As I have already said, it is most important to run these 
farms exactly under village conditions and on a paying basis, as only 
then they will impress the cultivator, They should be in charge of' 
“cultivator demonstrators” or lamdars who will be paid from the* 
profits realised. 

These village farms can also be made centres of propaganda work. 
Departmental leaflets can be distributed broadcast from there and. 
special arrangements should be made for educating the cultivators by 
means of the cinematograph. The Deputy Director has to cover a 
large area, with a small staff and a limited number of Government- 
farms. If village farms on the lines detailed above are started he will 
be able to enrol a large number of active workers who will help him 
considerably in his propaganda work, as they will preach what they 
practise. Without the whole-hearted co-operation of the cultivator it- 
is. hopeless to expect any great improvement in his existing practices. 

Our Chiefs and leading landowners should take a: very active and 
prominent part in this organisation. They can do a very great deal by 
establishing demonstration farms, and in course of time their methods 
are sure to be copied by the tenants. The higher authorities can do 
a. great deal towards agricultural improvement by impressing upon Chiefs 
and landowners the absolute necessity of taking active interest in the 
work. Government can also do a lot through the district officials to¬ 
wards organising small farms in Mas- mahal and wards, estates.. 
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( d ) The following are outstanding instances of the success '<f dr 1 
dnonstration work in the Province :— 

1. The spread of Sabour Dahia paddy, especially in Bhagalp 

circle, 

2. The use of sulphate of ammonia for manuring sugarcane ar 

potato crops, 

3. The cultivation of groundnut and UBe of gypsum as manui 

in south-west Bihar Range, Chota Nagpur, and parts & 

Orissa, 

4. Green manuring winter paddy lands with dhaincha in the 

irrigated tracts of Orissa Delta, 

5. The spread of tho Mungo variety of cane in Orissa Delta 

and especially in Banki and Khurda Government Estates, 

6. The spread of Co. 213 cane in Bihar and deltaic Orissa, 

7. The spread of improved winter paddies in Orissa delta, 

8. The use of three-roller cane mills in place of two-roller 

mills in sugarcane-growing areaR of Orissa. 

The reasons for success are (1) the superiority of tho seeds or 
methods of cultivation recommended over the local practices, and (2) 
the actual demonstration of these in the cultivator’s fields under 
ordinary village conditions. 

Quhstios 4 (a). —Administration.— (a) I have already suggested, 
in my reply to Question 1, how the Imperial Department can supple 
ment the activities of provincial agricultural departments by taking 
up investigations on problems involved in the production of quality 
crops and those of All-India importance. Whenever the Imperial De¬ 
partment desire that a provincial department should take up any 
special work which is of more than provincial interest, then the 
Central Government should finance such investigations. 

(5) The strengthening of the scientific staff of the provincial 
'departments seems to me of much greater importance, as, after all, 
each particular problem hafe to he solved under local conditions. 
Problems requiring research along highly specialised lines will re¬ 
quire specially trained iuvestigators, and when any such work is 
undertaken by the Central Government, special officers on short¬ 
term contracts and on high salaries could be recruited- So far as 
•this Province is concerned, we have always welcomed the help and 
advice of the officers of the Imperial Department. Still further co¬ 
ordination, could be secured by allowing more frequent exchange of 
visits to provincial experimental stations and Pusa amongst the 
imperial officers and officers serving in the Provinces. 

(c) (iii) The improvement of communications is necessary if the 
producer is to get full advantage of the market prices. At present, 
■owing to lack of roads and bridges across rivers and streams, it is not 
possible for the average producer to bring his produce for direct 
Bale to the market. Road improvement and construction of bridges 
will also enable the cultivators to carry manure back to the land from 
•the markets. 

(v) and (vi) At present the villager has no means of finding out 
the current market rates of his produce, and lack of communications 
-docs not permit of his being able to bring the produce to the market. 
He is almost wholly dependent on the sweet will of the local middle¬ 
man or mahajan Rural posts and telegraph offices could help the 
cultivator considerably by supplying information regarding current 
(market prices. These could be given a great deal of publicity by 
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posting them up on the Post Office notice boards for general 
information. 

Question 5. — Finance.—( a) Without better financing of agricul¬ 
tural operations and the employment of more capital, no permanent 
improvement in the agricultural conditions of the country is pos¬ 
sible. The majority of the oultivators cannot derive any benefit from 
the work of the Agricultural Department as they do not possess the 
neoessary capital for effecting permanent improvements. The advanc¬ 
ing of loans to the cultivator in sufficient amounts on proper security 
is therefore necessary. This can only be done through the co-operative 
movement, which should be extended. 

( 5 ) Taccavi loans are usually given in times of scarcity and 
famine. Under these conditions they can hardly be expected to 
benefit agriculture materially. These loans, however, are not 
popular. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) The main cause* 
of borrowing aie: — 

2. The thriftlessness and extravagance of the cultivator. 

3. Lack of ambition owing to illiteracy. 

3. Failure of crops due to bad seasons. 

4. Tho uneconomic size cf holdings. 

6. The heavy burden on the soil due to extinction and decay of 

cottage industries. 

■6. Loss of cattle resulting from insufficient feeding and disease. 

7. Failure to get the most from the soil owing to laziness. 

(ii) The mam source of credit is the moneylender. 

(iii) The reasons preventing re payment are:— 

1. Absence of thrift. 

2. Extravagant habits and the Bpending of borrowed money on 

unproductive purposes. 

3. The exorbitant rate of interest charged by the moneylender 

and inhuman conditions on which the money is lent. 
Usually the moneylender takes away the major portion of 
the cultivator's crops at previously fixed pi ices which have 
no relation with the prevailing market prices. 

( b ) It is doubtful if such measures as the application of the Usuri¬ 
ous Loans Act or facilities for the redemption of mortgages will re¬ 
duce the indebtedness of the cultivator. The spread of education 
•amongst the masses, which will enable them to realise the evils of 
■debt, appears to be the real remedy. 

■Question 7. — Fbaqmintation of Holdings.—( a) At present there 
seems to be no desire amongst the cultivators to consolidate their 
holdings. They do not realise the evils of scattered holdings. This 
can only be brought home to them by education. Cinema films can 
do a great deal by showing the cultivators the advantages they will 
bave when their holdings are more compact. A great deal can also 
be done through the co-operative. movement by starting societies for 
consolidation of holdings as is being done in the Punjab. Any means 
which will reduce the pressure on the land will also greatly help in 
checking excessive fragmentation. The introduction of suitable cot¬ 
tage industries will afford occupation to a certain number of the 
people and will thus reduce the burden on the land. 
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(b) The main obstacle in the way of consolidation is ignorance’ 
owing to lack of education, 

( c ) To restrict sub-division of holdings at the present stage by 
means of legislation will not be ■ of much use. Once the cultivators; 
have realised the benefits that can be obtained by having compact hold¬ 
ings and when, as a result of education, a demand arises amongst 
them for the consolidation of holdings, then legislation which wilt- 
deal with dissentients and remove legal difficulties connected with the- 
transfer of plots, will be necessary. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. — (a) As agriculture at present depends- 
mainly upon rainfall, it follows that extension and improvement of 
irrigation sources will have considerable effect on increasing the 
agricultural wealth. The growing of a second crop or, in other words,, 
the increase of area under cultivation, is almost always dependent upon 
the existence of facilities for irrigation. It is true that our average 
annual rainfall, about sixty inches, is ample for the growth of crops but 
this rainfall is, generally speaking, not well' distributed, with the result 
that normal harvests, in the absence of irrigation, are exceptions 
rather than the rule. The extension and improvement of irriga¬ 
tion facilities is, therefore, a very important question. There are a 
laTge number of tanks and bunds all over Orissa but these have been, 
and are being, allowed to decay and silt up. In some places, owing 
to the greed of the zamindars, these have actually been brought under¬ 
cultivation. This practice should be put a stop to at once. Apart 
from providing irrigation by canals, a great deal can. be done by re¬ 
claiming decayed and silted up tanks and bunds and by extending 
irrigation from wells. The introduction of cheap and efficient water¬ 
lifting appliances such as the iron rahat wheel should also be pushed' 
ahead. Demonstrations in this direction are urgently needed in 
order to create a desire for self-help amongst the cultivators. The 
co-operative movement can also do a great deal in this direction by 
starting co-operative irrigation societies for reclamation and con¬ 
struction of tanks and bunds and installing tube-wells for irrigation* 
purposes. ' 

Question 9.— Soils. — (a) On our deparimental farms we have 
shown that low lands can be drained and made to grow heavy crops 
of sugarcane and fodders by proper drainage and control of surplus- 
rain water. Also the Pusa system of drainage has proved very use¬ 
ful. Cultivators cap improve their lands by adopting these methods 
and zamindars aftd landlords can do a great deal by putting up 
suitable embankments. Taccavi loans and loans under the 'Land 
Improvement Acts should be given on a large scale for such works 
and technical advice should be given freely to any one who wants 
to improve his lands by drainage and bunding. There is great 
scope for enhancing- the usefulness of the engineering section of 
the department but the Agricultural Engineer’s staff will have to 
be increased considerably. The co-operative movement can also do 
a great deal by organising societies for the construction of bunds 
and draining of lands. 

Soil survey is an important piece of work. It was started in 
the Province some years ago by the Agricultural Chemist but had 
to be given up owing to the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Committee. Owing to the diversity of the soils of the Province-, 
a soil survey of the whole Province is necessary and the Agricul¬ 
tural Chemist should be provided with adequate staff to deal with 
the work. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. — (a) Soils over the greater part of 
India are notably deficient in nitrogen. In Bihar and Orissa-,. 
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soils are also deficient in phosphoric acid. This being so, it is 

apparent that in order to raise more crops from these soils, the 

•deficiency ,iri nitrogen and phosphoric acid must be made good. 

This can be done most economically by the use of all the available 
•cowdung. As, however, the cultivators use almost all the cowdung 
for fuel purposes its use for manure, under present conditions, is 
'very limited. Conservation of natural manures such as bones, oil- 
■cakes, and fish refuse, and their application for increasing the 
yield of the soil, is very important. Their widespread use depends 
upon their cost, and as a very large quantity of these, is at present 
exported from the country, this should be put a stop to, if necessary 
liy legislation. Artificial fertilisers are expensive and not within 
the means of the cultivators. Lately the price of nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lisers has shown a tendency to drop and their use is extending. 

■(■&) All fertilisers must be sold under a guarantee. Facilities 
should be given to bona fi.de. cultivators for getting fertilisers ana¬ 
lysed in eases of suspected adulteration. This could be undertaken 
by all chemical laboratories, preferably free of cost, or at a very 
small charge. All fraudulent adulterations should be made punish¬ 
able under law. 

(c) The most effective method of popularising the use of new 
and improved fertilisers would be by demonstration. This, as I haVo 
already said in my replies to Question 3, could best be undertaken 
at the village demonstration farms. At first the use of recommended 
malnures should be encouraged by free distribution and the cost there¬ 
of should be met by Central Banks and co-operative societies and 
■such self-governing institutions as district boards. Government should 
also make substantial grants to Central Banks and district boards 
for this purpose. Free distributions should be undertaken for a 
very limited period over a limited area. Once the cultivators have 
learnt the benefits to be gained by the use of fertilisers there will 
be no further necessity for free distribution. It is also important 
that these manures should be easily procurable and this could be 
most effectively done by having manure depots attached to the 
village farms. Co-operative societies should not give cash loasis for 
the purchase of manures but should supply the necessary quantity 
from these manure depots. 

(d) Considerable increase in the use of nitrogenous manures 
has recently taken place all over Bihar and Orissa. The manure* 
are used chiefly for sugarcane and garden crops. 

( e ) A certain amount of work has been done, but not on any 
large scale or with the same amount of accuracy as in western 
-countries. This is due to lack of funds and staff. In this connec¬ 
tion a complete soil survey will also be very helpful. 

As a result of the investigations carried out so far, we know 
that the soils respond fairly well to nitrogenous manures and, in 
certain areas, In the application of phosphates and gypsum. 

(/) Tinder the prevailing conditions as regards cost of fuel, it is 
difficult to see how the use of cowdung for fuel could be stopped. 
The average cultivator cannot afford to buy the cheapest fuel even 
if it was available. A partial remedy would appear to lie in en¬ 
couraging co-operative planting of fuel plantations on village waste 
lands wherever those exist. 

Question 11.— Crops. --(a) (i) The improvement of existing crops 
is, and for some time to come will remain, one of the chief duties 
of the Agricultural Department. Improvements can be brought 
.shout by (1) selection and (2) breeding. Selection is purely local 
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work and must be undertaken on each large and small departmental 
farm. Fair progress has been made in this direction during the 
past few years but the work should be speeded up by additional 
staff and funds 

Breeding can only be done by highly skilled workers who are 
specialists in genetics. Such a specialist should replace the present 
Economic Botanist. Universities should also take up this work. 

(ii) There is great scope for the introduction of money crops, 
such as sugarcane, as well as of fodder crops. In Orissa only 
paddy is grown at present. Large areas afe suitable for the culti¬ 
vation of sugarcane and groundnut. Successful attempts have been 
made to introduce these on suitable lands by means of village de¬ 
monstrations. A great deal more could be done by opening village 
farms and providing facilities for irrigation. No fodder crops are 
grown in Orissa at present. The cultivation of these is an urgent 
necessity if any improvement is to be expected in the local cattle. 
On our departmental farms we have grown successfully such fodders, 
as sugarcane, maize juar , cowpea, soybeans, oats, peas, etc., both, 
during the kharif and rab.i seasons, and what is now wanted is an 
extensive programme of demonstrations in the villages, under the 
cultivator’s conditions. Here again the village farms will be of 
very great help. 

(iii) Ordinarily the cultivator either cannot or will not select 
seed for himself. In the absence of professional seedsmen the work 
of distributing improved seeds falls upon the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. That the cultivators do appreciate the benefits of improved 
seeds is apparent from the demand for the seeds of such crops as 
improved types of paddy, sugarcane, jute, groundnut, etc. They are 
also willing to pay for these improved seeds after they have been 
convinced of their superiority. What is now wanted is a scheme 
for the distribution of recommended seeds in a systematic manner 
all over the Province. This could be best done by attaching seed' 
depots to the village farms. The departmental, central and sub- 
divisional farms will supply the seeds to the village farms, where- 
these will be multiplied and distributed to the villagers. Lack of 
professional seedsmen could be overcome by encouraging middle class 
youths to take to farming. Under the guidance of an experienced 
officer these men would multiply improved seeds which could be 
bought by the department at a premium, and distributed amongst 
the cultivators. Wherever necessary, improved seeds should be dis¬ 
tributed free of cost for demonstration purposes only, the cost being 
borne by the Government. 

_(iv) Damage by wild animals is chiefly confined to areas lying 
adjacent to jungles. In Orissa stray cattle are ai far bigger curse 
than wild animals such as wild pigs and monkeys. These stray 
cattle do a great deal of damage during the period when the paddy 
crop is off the land and they are a positive deterrent to any who 
wish to grow rabi crops. Fencing of individual holdings is out of 
the question as the cost of such fences would be prohibitive. Wherever 
possible, co-operative fencing of whole village blocks should be 
undertaken. Government should also encourage this by advancing 
loans under the Land Improvement Loans Act and such advances 
should be recovered by instalments spread over a period of twenty 
years. The real solution lies in educating the masses. 

, The control of wild animals is a' subject which needs investiga¬ 
tion and the Imperial Department ought to take it up as it is of 
more than provincial interest. A special officer should be appointed 
for this purpose, who will devote his time to finding out measures 
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for the extermination of these pests by studying their habits, 
diseases, etc. 

( b ) Groundnut during the rains on poor uplands where low class 
millets are grown at present: sugarcane in rotation with legumes 
on biali lands: maize under irrigation on early paddy lands. 

(c) The department has been successful in selecting and distribut¬ 
ing improved types of paddies suited to different classes of paddy 
lands. We have also successfully introduced sugarcane, potatoes 
and groundnuts on suitable lands. 

Question 12.— Cultivation, —(i) In Orissa, paddy is the main 
crop. A certain amount of rabi crops is also grown on uplands, but 
the a'rea under these is small. As a rule no second crop is taken 
and no rotation is observed. Tillage is done by the country plough 
which is inefficient, and paddy is broadcasted. The seed rate is very 
heavy and the crop is thinned by passing the country plough through 
it when about six weeks old. Better cultivation by a more efficient 
plough will result in bigger outturn. Transplanting will save al 
large amount of seed and will give better outturn. Hand weeding, 
which has to be done at least twice in the case of the broadcasted 
crop, will be reduced to a minimum as most of the weeds will be 
destroyed during puddling. For uplands, a more efficient plough 
will be very beneficial as it will prepare the land better than the 
county plough. Improved ploughs are expensive and beyond the 
means of the cultivator. What is wanted is a cheap and efficient 
plough suited to the local cattle. The whole work involved in the 
growing of sugarcane, from planting to harvesting, is done hy hand. 
Sugarcane is a crop which responds well to deep cultivation but the 
country plough cannot do this. Cheap interculturing implements 
and earthing-up ploughs have a great future. 

(ii) No rotation is practised in Orissa. This I think is mainly 
due to ignorance. Practical demonstrations in this direction wall do 
a great deal in inducing people to practise rotation. 

Question 14. — Implements. —No attempts have so far been made to 
improve the existing implements. As the cultivators are too poor to 
purchase improved implements, the engineering section of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department should take up this work and evolve efficient 
implements which will be within the means of the cultivator. 

There are efficient improved implements but these are very costly 
end the average cultivator cannot afford to buy them. Co-operative 
societies for the purchase, sale and hire of improved implements 
should be started. Agriculturists should also be encouraged to pur¬ 
chase these on the instalment system. The benefits to be derived from 
the use of improved implements should be demonstrated on the village 
farms, which should keep a stock of spare parts. There is scope for 
the introduction of cheap appliances for lifting water, such as the 
iron rahat wheel. At present the cost of the rahat wheel isi high and 
attempts should bo made to have these manufactured on a mass pro¬ 
duction basis. There should be no difficulty in producing these as 
cheaply as is being done in the Punjab. 

Question 16.—Animal Husbandey. — (a) The condition of the cattle 
in Orissa is appalling. They are badly housed and kept in a state 
of semi-starvation. Under these conditions the bullocks can hardly 
be exnected to be efficient and the cows are extremely poor milkers. 
In order to raise more crops and heavier crops, and to make the popula¬ 
tion more healthy, the cattle must be improved so that the bullocks 
will be more efficient and the cows will give more milk. Improvements 
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can be effected by better feeding and better breeding. For general 
purposes the aim should be to breed dual purpose animals. For this 
purpose stud bulls should be kept at each village farm, to meet the 
requirements of neighbouring villages. Brahmani bulls are no use 
for this purpose as these animals are usually the poorest specimens 
of their kind. A great deal can also be done by selection 
and elimination and reducing the number of useless cattle. Breeding 
alone, however', will not bring about the desired improvement, if the 
cattle are to be neglected and kept under semi-starvation conditions. 
Demonstration and propaganda should be directed towards making 
the cultivator realise that it will pay him to keep his cattle in good 
condition by proper feeding and management. He should be taught 
to grow fodder crops and should be encouraged to stall-feed his 
animals, 

One of the most important agricultural industries is dairying. The 
department has not paid the necessary amount of attention to the 
problem that it deserves. We have already three breeding herds and 
the milk is supplied to the neighbouring towns. A fourth herd is 
'being built up at Cuttack and Government have recently sanctioned a 
scheme for putting this or. a proper basis A herd of buffaloes is 
also being started in North Bihar. A great deal more could be done 
by establishing model dairy farms at the headquarters of each dis¬ 
trict. These farms could either be started jointly by the Government 
and the district boards or by the Government alone, and they should 
be run on a commercial basis in order to encourage private enterprise 
to take up the work. Poultry keeping and rearing of goats and sheep 
should also be encouraged. The agriculturist must be taught the 
importance of dairying. The most effective way to do tn;s would be 
to start co-operative dairy and livestock societies. These societies 
should be helped by Government by subsidies in the initial stages. 
Members will sell their produce to the society whose business it will 
be to find suitable markets for the disposal of members’ produce. If, 
in the beginning, the societies are started with the right class of 
-cultivators as members, who would take the necessary trouble to 
make these societies a success, the, more backward and poorer of the 
agriculturists aie sure to follow their example. 

Middle class youths should also be encouraged to take up dairying as 
a means of livelihood. Facilities should be afforded to them to receive 
practical training in dairy-farming at such centres as the Imperial 
Dairy Institute. They should be helped with necessary capital on 
easy terms to start with, and a special experienced officer should look 
after these beginners and help them to make their undertaking a 
success. 

(6) There are hardly any pastures nowadays. The zamindars and 
landlords have brought under cultivation all good pasture lands. and 
in their place have set apart the poorest lands which grow practically 
nothing. These are now really exercising grounds. Co-operative so¬ 
cieties should be encouraged to pool their resources and acquire, suit¬ 
able lands to be set apart as pastures. The members of these societies 
should be charged small fees for the privilege of grazing their cattle. 
This alone will not be sufficient. The cultivator must grow fodder 
crops and must be taught how to preserve these, both in the dry and 
;reen state as silage in huiclm open pits. Stall-feeding should also 
be encouraged. Demonstration and propaganda work through village 
"arms will do a great deal. 

A very large proportion of the paddy straw is at present used for 
^hatching houses. 

Mr. D. E. Sethi. 
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Phosphates and lime are not present in sufficient quantities in the' 
more common fodder crops. These deficiencies oould be met largely 
by manuring the fodder lands properly and by encouraging the use 
of rice dust as food for cattle. Bice dust contains fair quantities of 
phosphates. 

(c) There is fodder shortage from January to June but it is most 
acute from April to June. Young growing cattle usually take Bix 
weeks, after the rains have set in, before they show signs of thriving. 

(d) The following are some of the methods for improving and sup¬ 
plementing the fodder supply:— 

(1) The growing of fodder crops such as- juar, cowpea, maise, 

soybeans, etc. 

(2) The preservation of fodders, both in the dry and the green« 

state, as silage in kutcha open pits. 

(S) The use of \hatching grasses for house-thatching instead-of 
paddy straw which chould be reserved for the cattle, 

(4) The adoption of stall-feeding. 

(ft) A reduction in thr number of useless cattle kept at present, 

(«) Generally speaking our large landlords, zamindarB and Ruling: 
Chiefs have done nothing towards the improvement of agricultural 
and animal husbandry. Higher authorities can do a great deal in : 
making them realise their paramount duty of giving a lead in these' 
directions. With their co-operation a great deal can be done ancf 
even then it will be a long time before any appreciable advance in the 
improvement of Indian cattle will be apparent. It must be brought 
home to them that the fine breeds of cattle to be found in Britain 
have been evolved by “Gentlemen’ 7 fanners at their own expense and 
they must follow the landlords of Britain if they are to retain their 
leadership. 

Question 17. —Agricultural industries. —(a) A cultivator who 
grows only <yie cro P has not got work for more than eight weeks in 
the year, but those who double crop their lands or grow such crops 
as sugarcane work for about four months in the year. In the slack 
season some cultivators migrate to such industrial centres as Calcutta 
and Jamshedpur and find employment as day labourers, but the 
majority of them idle away their time sitting at home. 

(6) and (c). It is well known that the agricultural population is 
slowly but steadily increasing. It is, therefore, difficult to see how 
this increasing population will be able to maintain itself on the already 
heavily burdened soil unless new and subsidiary occupations are found 
which will relieve the pressure on the land. The development of suit¬ 
able village industries, both as subsidiary and independent industries, 
is of urgent necessity. Demonstration, or, in other words, practical 
education of the people, appears to be the only means of encouraging 
them to adopt suitable subsidiary industries. The Co-operative and 
Industries departments should join hands and start co-operative indus¬ 
trial societies for such purposes as silk rearing, weaving, spinning. 
The Co-operative Department should also organise societies for the 
production and sale of fruit, rearing of poultry, fish culture, etc. The 
obstacles in the way of adoption of these village industries are:—(1) 
laziness, (2) ignorance, (3) want of practical demonstration, and (4) 
in some cases religious prejudices. 

If. by practical demonstrations, the cultivator can be made to realise 
that he could relieve, himself considerably from the worrv and expense 
of clothing his family if he were to grow a small quantity of cotton on 
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his homestead land, spin it during the leisure hours, and have it made 
into cloth by the village weaver it would go a long way to afford 
him substantial relief, In Orissa, castor is grown on almost ail home¬ 
stead jands in the village. iEW-rearing is therefore a most suitable 
subsidiary occupation for the people. In each important village there 
should be a co-operative society for the rearing of thiB silk worm, and 
a demonstrator should be attached to groups of such societies for 
giving the necessary instructions to the members. 

(d) The Co operative Department, can do a great deal by organising 
societies for the preparation of agricultural produce, for example, oil 
pressing, rice hulling, gur making. These industries will not only give 
occupation to a certain number of the agricultural population but will 
help agricultural development generally by conserving supplies of cattle 
food and manure. Cultivators, as I have already pointed out, should 
be taught by practical demonstration the use of natural manures and 
the benefits to be derived from stall-feeding of cattle, and taccavi 
loans should be given on a more liberal scale for the purchase of 
manures. 

Question 20.—Marketing. —(b) Marketing and distribution of 
agricultural produce at present are very unsatisfactory. The cultivator 
more often than not is forced to sell his produce to the village dealer, 
who is also the mahajan, at rates which have no relation to the cur¬ 
rent market prices, because of his indebtedness. This mahajan is thus 
able to appropriate a large share of the profits. The mahajan in turn 
sells the produce in the nearest market to dealers and commission 
agents, who either distribute it to the consumer or export it. In 
order that the producer should get a reasonable share of the profits 
of his produce, the marketing and distribution of agricultural produce 
needs organisation. This can best be done through co-operative sale 
societies which will deal directly with the wholesale merchants. Such 
organisations will also be in a position to effect improvements in the 
quality and purity of the produce. 

In my replies to Question 4, I have pointed out that post and tele¬ 
graph offices in rural areas can help the villagers and co-operative sale 
societies by giving publicity to current market prices. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — ( a ) (i) In order to expand the co¬ 
operative movement, the staff of the Co-operative Department for 
propaganda and supervision should be considerably increased. 

(ii) Non-official agencies can do immense good. They have an un¬ 
limited field for improving agriculture through the co-operative move¬ 
ment. Ruling Chiefs, landlords, and well-to-do zamindars can do a 
great deal by organising both credit and non-credit societies amongst 
their tenantry. 

(b) The co-operative movement in the Province has been mainly 
directed towards the opening of primary credit societies for lessening 
the agriculturists’ indebtedness. Some experiments have also been con¬ 
ducted towards organising non-credit societies, but except in the case of 
grain gnlas, these have not prospered. This may be due to not hav¬ 
ing the right type of men as members, or to bad management, but it 
is difficult to see why, if properly organised and managed, these socie¬ 
ties should not be iust as successful in this Province as they have been 
in other places. No doubt the provision of cheap credit through primary 
societies is of great importance but it has its dangers also. All that 
the directors of Central Banks and Unions are concerned with is to 
loan out their funds as quickly as possible in order that these may 
earn interest. The welfare of the members of primary societies, at 
present, does not concern them. Loans are given without adequate 
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preliminary enquiries aud rsrelv is any attempt made to see that the 
borrower spends these loans more on productive purposes than on such 
unproductive items as marriages, tradhs, etc. 

True, there are provisions in the bye-laws of societies which guard 
against these practices, but they are rarely enforced. What is wanted 
is the education of members by means of propaganda, and to- make 
them realise that cheap credit is meant for producing wealth and 
must not be squandered away. Unless this is done, cheap credit will 
be a far bigger curse than the village moneylender. 

The organising of non-crcdit agricultural societies is of the utmost 
importance find should be taken up in right earnest by men of expert-, 
ence. Without such societies it is not possible to make mueh headway 
towards the improvement of agriculture. 

(c) When all other means have failed to make a small minority fall 
in with the wishes of the majority in order to give effect to co-operative 
schemes aimed at the improvement of agriculture generally, then legis¬ 
lation must certainly step in and compel such minority to join for the 
benefit of all. 

(d) Credit societies in Orissa have not achieved their object. They 
have certainly provided cheap and easy money hut they have failed tc 
make the cultivator either more efficient or more thrifty. 

Oral Eviflsnc*. 

67.606. The Chairman-. Mr. Sethi, you are Deputy Director of Agri¬ 
culture in the Orissa Range of this Province?—Yes. 

67.607. I see, by your anRwer to Question 1 (a), that you are anxious 
that the possibilities of pisciculture should be examined?—Yes. 

67,508. Why do you regard fish culture as important?—In Orissa 
fish forms a very important part of the dietary of the rural population 
and we have a large number of tanks all over the division. As a 
matter of fact, almost every village is surrounded by tanks and if we 
could find out methods of breeding fish and demonstrate these methods 
to the people, I think that it would do a great deal of good to them. 
It would also be a means of improving the sanitation from the point 
of view of malaria. There are certain species of fish, I understand, 
which destroy the mosquito larviB. 

67.609. In answer to Question 2 (vi), you express the view that a 
quarter-acre plot is too small to be of any real use in teaching agri¬ 
culture. What would be an ideal size ?—I should think that to teach 
a number of boys anything of practical agriculture we should have at 
least sufficient land for a pair of bullocks; in Orissa it would be five 
acres. We cannot employ a pair of bullocks economically on a quarter- 
acre plot of land. 

67.610. In answer to Question 2 (x), you are anxious to see model 
farms of suitable size established and run on a business basis, so as to 
satisfy the educated middle class folk that a decent living can be made 
out of farming. I take it that you would agree that no experiments 
must be carried out on those farms if they are to be run on strictly 
commercial lines ?—That is so. 

67.611. Quite apart from that aspect of the question, do you think 
that there is land available in the Province for the middle class youth ? 
—There is any amount of land in certain parts of Orissa. 

67,512. Have you ever worked out the capital that would be required 
per acre for this purpose ?—No, I have not worked it out. 
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67.513. Would it be virgin soil ?—It would be forest land of course. 

67.514. Have you yourself had the advantage of a visit to agricul¬ 
tural stations cr colleges in other Provinces ?—I have seen some of the 
agricultural stations in the Punjab from where I come, as also the 
college there. I have also seen Pusa and the agricultural stations in 
the Mysore State. 

67.515. You agree that it is a great advantage to an officer occasion¬ 
ally to see what is going on in other Provinces'?—Yes, especially those 
stations at which similar work to his own is being carried on, 

67.516. And he also has the advantage of meeting fresh minds; is 
that not so 1—Yes, one picks up a lot of new ideas from one’s brother 
officers working on similar problems in .other places. 

67.517. In answer to Question 4 (c), you recommend that prices 
should be advertised in rural areas by the post and telegraph offices, 
and you call them current market prices. Would that be the price 
at the terminal market, or what?—The price at the nearest gola 
(market), 

67.518. Would there not be some danger in publishing these prices’ 
which would necessarily be above those obtained by the cultivator, 
unless it were made perfectly plain to ‘ the cultivator that a certain 
deduction would be necessary on account of transport?—I quite agree. 

67.519. You recommend, on page 355, that co-operative societies 
should cease giving cash loans to their members ostensibly for the 
purpose of purchasing manures. Is that because, in your experience, 
the money is sometimes spent on other things ?—As a rule it is always 
spent on something else; very little of it is spent on manures. 

67.520. Would you like to see the loan made in kind?—Yes, we 
have tried that experiment in one or two Central Banks in Orissa and 
it has proved a very great success. 

67.521. Do you mean to say that the Central Bank is actually lending 
out manure 1— Yes, when members of a primary society want money for 
the purchase of manures, they usually go to the Central Bank, but 
instead of giving them the money the Central Bank make the advance 
in the shape of manure. 

67.522. Has that limited at all the amount of value borrowed ?—So 
far as my experience goes it has certainly limited the value for'the 
manure; they simply take the amount of manure they want and no 
more. 

67.523. What about the uninvested surplus funds at the disposal of 
Central Banks?—The Central Banks at the present moment are no¬ 
thing but cheap-money lenders. They try to put it on to the primary 
societies as fast as they can. 

67.524. Mr. Calvert 1 . Cheap-money lenders did you call them?—Yes, 
it is cheap money; they would not get it at that rate from the 
mahajans. In Orissa, in some parts, the interest charged is as much 
as thirty per cent. 

67.525. The Chairman: But you have been able to persuade the 
Central Banks to adopt this plan nevertheless ?—-We started this only 
two years ago when we took to sulphate of ammonia. 

67.526. Do zamindars in this Province take any interest in practical 
agriculture 1 —None whatever. I know of just one instance but that is 
an exception, and I do not know of any one else. 

67.527. Do you think that, if the landlord class took a personal 
interest in progressive agriculture, the rural population would be per¬ 
fectly prepared to follow their lead ?—I think so. 
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67.528. What do the landlord class, who do not take any Interest 
in agriculture, do with their spare time?—They, spend their time in 
places like Calcutta and other large towns and not in the villages. 

67.529. Mr. Culvert : Would you kindly let us know how many 
Central Banks you havo ever inspected ?—1 do not inspect any Central 
Banks. 

67.530. Do you inspect any unions ?—No. 

67.531. In your opinion all that the directors of Central Banks are 
concerned with is to lend out their funds as quickly as possible; is that 
so?—1 have attended their general meetings and whenever I go to a 
place at which there is a Central Bank I make a point of meeting 
the directors who happen to be there and I always discuss the matter 
with them. They say that as they have to borrow money from the 
Apex bank (hey cannot keep their money idle in the bank for a long 
time but are anxious to invest it as soon as possible. 

67.532. You base your statement upon what the directors have told 
you ?—Yes. 

67.533. Dr, Hyder: Have you got many extensive, unoccupied areas 
in the Province on which you could settle youths of the middle class?— 
I can only speak of Orissa and not of any other part of the Province. 

67.534. Are there large unoccupied areas?—In the backward dis¬ 
tricts of Angul and the Feudatory States there are, and I believe also 
in parts of Sambalpur there are large areas of unoccupied land. 

67,636. Havo you any idea as to what would be the acreage of such 
land ?—No. 

67.636. You have got no institution in this Province which imparts 
higher agricultural education ?—I can only express my personal views* 
on that point. I myself think that at present our whole work is very 
seriously handicapped for want of such an institution. 

67.637. I take it that according to the system which prevails here, 
it is part of your duty to train men for your department? May I 
know how many men you have been able to train ?—Up to now I have 
trained two Assistant Directors and about eight farm overseers. 

67.538. Who trains the members of the lower service, such as 
kamdart ?—We train them on our farms. 

67.539. Which system do you think is better, your present system 
or a system under which the men are trained at a central institution 
and then put them on to the farms l —The second system would cer¬ 
tainly be better, because it would relieve the JDeputy Director of a con¬ 
siderable amount of what I prefer to call work which is not his, legiti¬ 
mately. 

67.540. Apart from this matter of relief, do you think the system 
would be better because the candidates would derive a better train¬ 
ing?—They would certainly have a better preliminary training. But 
with regaird to kamdart, these people must be trained on the farms; 
it is no use training them at a college, because we take on actual culti¬ 
vators as kamdart. 

67.541. But what about the people who are above the kamdart ?— 
Our experience with the overseers is this that when they came out 
of the Sabour College they were not as good as the men whom we 
took on ourselves and trained as overseers. These men from the 
college usually suffer from swelled head and think that because they 
have gone through a course of training at a college they know practi¬ 
cally everything about agriculture. With regard to the senior or Pro¬ 
vincial Service men I might say that we take on graduates in science, 
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but we have not sufficient time to devote to these men. Personally 
I think that the men-should be trained first in a college and then they 
should go to the farms for practical work, and any promising men from 
among them should be sent up to a research institute where they may 
concentrate their energies on any one particular subject. They would 
then. make very good research workers. 

67.542. That is your own opinion ?—That is my personal opinion. 

67.543. Members of the Provincial Agricultural Service should have 
training in research at a central institution or at an agricultural 
college 1— Yes. An agricultural college will not be of much use in 
this Province unless and until it is affiliated to the University and gives 
a degree and that degree carries as much weight as a pure science 
degree of the University at present. 

67.544. If you had an agricultural institution and also a degree, then 
you would be satisfied?—Yes; I would be. 

67.545. You say somewhere in your note that the number of useless 
cattle should be reduced. How would you reduce them ?—I think the 
useful cattle should be given the serum—simultaneous inoculation, and 
the others should be left unprotected. That appears to me to be the 
simplest method; but I know very little about veterinary science. 

67.546. What about the others ?—They should not be given any 
protection. 

67.547. Bobu A. P. Vanda.: You have always been in Orissa?—I 
have always been in Orissa, except for the three years when I was on 
deputation to the Kapurthala State. 

67.548. Is there any difference between Orissa and Bihar proper? 
—I could not say; I have no experience of Bihar at all. 

67.549. the of Parlakimedi ; On page 350 you say: “ Owing to 
the absence of a provincial agricultural college, the training of the sub¬ 
ordinate staff of the department is undertaken by the Deputy Directors 
in addition to their other duties. This work takes away a considerable 
amount of the time of these officers which should really be spent in the 
discharge of their legitimate duties and is therefore an obstacle to 
progress. The re-starting of the college is therefore desirable.” Where 
would you locate the college ?—Thai is a question I have not thought 
about. We had a college at Sabour; we have got the buildings there; 
but if we think of locating the college anywhere else than Sabour, I 
think the best place would be Patna, because the University is here. 
My own view is that, if at all it is decided to re-start the college it 
should be linked up with the veterinary college. It would save a consi¬ 
derable amount of expenditure. I may also state that you cannot 
separate agriculture from veterinary or veterinary from agriculture. 
The question of cattle-breeding, for instance, is closely connected with 
the growing of fodder crops. Therefore, I think, the agricultural college 
and the veterinary college should be in one place. 

67.550. Do you believe in having both the, departments under one 
control?—That is a policy on which I am afraid I cannot express any 
opinion. 

67.551. Do you think Orissa will be sending its boys to Patna?—Yes; 
why not ? 

67.552. There would not be any difficulty?—The Orissa boys now come 
to Patna to take the Honours course; they come to Patna for engineering; 
they used to come from Orissa to Sabour: we had a certain number of 
boys from Orissa in the Sabour College. I should think there would be 
no difficulty. 
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67,563. Is the use of sulphate of ammonia for manuring sugarcane 
and other crops becoming more and more popular ?—In Orissa it is used 
chiefly for sugarcane; it is becoming more popular. 

67,654. Have you been keeping a record?—This last season Govern, 
ment sanctioned a distribution of eleven tons free of cost. The Banki 
Union, purchased ten maunds and supplied it to their constituents; the 
Xhurda Central Bank obtained four tons. These are the broad figures 
«o far as I can remember. 

67.555. Is that confined to certain areas only ?—It is only uBed where 
sugarcane is grown. Orissa is more a rice country than anything else; 
but there are certain areas where sugarcane is grown, and there they 
use this manure. In the first instance we give the manure free to the 
cultivator to manure one third of the acreage he has put under sugar¬ 
cane. If he sees that the manure is really of any use he goes straight 
off and buys the manure himself next time. As a matter of fact, we had 
an instance this year in the Khurda sub division. We distributed six 
tons of sulphate of ammonia free in the first instance, but people came 
along to buy the manure and whatever stock we had at that time (the 
•season was far advanced) they took and paid for it. 

67.556. What is the variety of oane grown where this manure is used ?— 
Co. 213. 

67.557. That is doing very well, I suppose, and is not being affected 
by any disease?—It has not been affected so far. I have now three 
varieties under trial at the central farm at Cuttack, but none of them are 
more promising than Co. 213. 

67.558. Co. 213 gives a considerably greater yield of sucrose than the 
local variety?—It contains a higher percentage of sucrose, but it also 
gives a considerably greater yield of cane when manured. 

67.559. Has the effect of manure upon the crop been demonstrated to 
the people ?—Yes. 

67.560. They are adopting that now?—Yes; we began distribution of 
sulphate of ammonia only in 1S25-26, and they are now taking to the 
use of it. 

67.561. What about its quality as regards drought-resistance?—I would 
not say it was a drought resisting cane, but it is certainly a cane which 
will stand a fair amount of mishandling. 

67.562. Tt is a hardy cane ?—Compared with Co. 205, it will not stand 
•drought better, it likes water in the early stages of growth. I do 
not think it is iu any way superior to the local cane so far as water 
requirements are concerned. 

67.563. As regards demonstrations, you suggest that a plot should be 
taken somewhere in the village. Are you in favour of carrying on 
•demonstrations in the cultivator’s own field?—That is what we are doing 
nowadays. We do all our work in the cultivator’s own field wherever 
wo can get an intelligent cultivator who will carry out the demonstration 
under his own conditions. As a rule it is difficult to get such intelligent 
•cultivators. We should certainly carry out the demonstration in the 
cultivator’s fields under his own conditions; but in cases where it is not 
possible to get such cultivators, the district boards and Central Banks 
should take over a plot, let the cultivator himself run it, guarantee him 
against loss and leave all the profits to him. Demonstration should be 
done on the cultivator’s own field; otherwise it will be of no use. 
Demonstration farms run by the department will not have very 
much effect 
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67.564. How far have you been successful in distributing improved 
seed in Orissa ?—The staff is so small and the area so big, that we have 
not done very much. But I may state that during the past five years, 
we have distributed 800 maunds of paddy; last year alone I distributed 
seed cane for over 600 acres. 

67.565. As regards paddy, is your aim to improve the quality of the 
grain or to increase the quantity of the yield?—In Orissa the quality 
does not count very much; it is the quantity that counts. But wherever 
we can combine quality with quantity we prefer that. 

67,666. Have you pinjrapolc * where aged animals can be kept?—I 
know there is a pinjrapolc at Cuttack run by Marwaris. 

67.567. How many animals can they take ?—I could not say. 

67.568. Is it fairly popular ?—I do not know whether it is popular; 
but the Marwaris seem to keep the place going all right. 

67.669. Professor Gangulee : As Deputy Director of the Orissa range 
can you tell the Commission what 1b the exact nature of your duties?— 

1 have to study the local agricultural practices and think out what I 
can do to improve those practices. 

67.670. You are in charge of experimental work?—Yes. 

67.671. There are four farms in your range ?—Yes. 

67,57i. You are also in charge of the training of subordinates ?—Yes. 

67.673. And you have additional administrative duties?—Yes, what¬ 
ever pertains to these farms and to the officers subordinate to me. 

67.674. Do you find time to devote to experimental work ?—I devote 
as much time as I can. The work on these farms is experimental, and 
a considerable portion of my time is devoted to that work. In addition, 

I have to do the training of the subordinates. If I had not to look 
after the training of these subordinates, I could devote more time to 
my experimental work. 

67,676 The training of subordinates takes away a great deal of your 
time. We have been told a great deal about the training of these subor¬ 
dinates by Deputy Directors. What sort of training are you able to 
give?—The training aims at making good farm managers of the senior 
recruited men, and making the others good farm overseers who will 
be a ble to discharge their duties of the farm properly. 

67.676. Do they understand the fundamental soiences involved in 
agricultural practice?—The Provincial Service men are graduates in 
science, chemistry or physics; we have no botany here. Wo also recruit 
men who have taken mathematics. They understand the elementary 
sciences, but they do not understand the applied sciences. 

67.677. This is also an arrangement for training graduates for the 
superior grade ?—YeB, that is what I have explained. 

67.678. I was referring to the training of the subordinate staff ?—For 
the subordinate staff we usually take matriculates, but preferably boys 
who have passed the intermediate examination in science or arts. If 
we can get men from agricultural colleges we prefer them, but as our 
own men from the Province do not go outside we have to fall back upon 
intermediate or matriculate boys. 

67.579. In this experimental work that you carry on, who plans the 
scheme of experiments ?—I plan it for each of my farms, and 1 submit 
it to the Director of Agriculture for his approval. 

67.580. When you undertake an experiment, do vou carry it on for a 
number of year B before you publish the data ?—Yes. In my range, t 
started work on the rices of Orissa in 1916, and I have been carrying 
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it on up till now. I have been able to select three paddies suited to 
the three different classes of lands in Orissa. The work is still going 
on, and it will go on for some time to come. 

67,681. You give a number of outstanding instances of the success of 
■demonstration work in the Province. Could you tell the Commission 
what significant improvement in agricultural practice you have observed 
actually in the cultivators’ fields in Orissa i—Generally speaking, it is 
very difficult to observe anything, but if you go to particular areas where 
particular work is being done, you will find such improvements. In 
places where sugarcane of the local variety was being grown, or sugarcane 
•was not being grown, we have distributed improved sugarcane, and it 
is growing there already. In certain unirrigated tracts, where we have 
introduced green manuring of transplanted rice or, in irrigated tracts, 
green manuring of broadcasted rice, if you go during the rice growing 
• season you will find miles and miles of country having both green manure 
and rice growing at the same time. Of course, when the time comes 
it is puddled under, and after that, you cannot see the improved practice 
at all. 

67,582. What is the specific improvement you are referring to; im¬ 
proved varieties of rice evolved by your department or green manuring - • 
Manuring is the improvement. 

67.683. In answer to Question 11 (a) (iii), you say: “What is now 
•wanted is a scheme for the distribution of recommended Beeds in a 
systematic manner all over the Province’’. What is the position now 1— 
The position now is that if I have got, say, sugarcane to distribute, 

I have to do the missionary’s job; I have to begin witlL'preaching. I 
have to get hold of a co-operative society or somebody who will try the 
thing. It is haphazard; wherever 1 can get a person to take the improved 
eeed or improved manure, I request him to try it. We ought to have 
a systematic scheme for the distribution of seeds and manures. For 
this purpose we require village demonstration plots. My personal 
experience is that if there is a thing really worth having the cultivator 
will take to it at once. 

67.684. You have no seed farms?—No. 

67.685. Through your experiments, if you evolve, say, a new variety 
of paddy, how do you propagate it 1 —At present, this is done by the 
department as well as by the cultivators to whom we originally give 
free seed; our condition is that in case there is a demand for that 
particular seed because it has proved superior to the local seed, we 
will buy back the produce at the current market rates, for distribu¬ 
tion to other people. 

67.686. So, the cultivators grow your selected seeds!—Yes. in addition 
to whatever quantity we can grow on our own farms. We purchase 
it from them at the current market rates, and that only occurs when 
what is produced on our farms is not sufficient to meet the demand. 

67.687. You suggest that the Imperial Department should deal with 
problems of All-Tndia importance. Could you cite one or two instances 
of problems of All-India importance ?—Take..the case of quality crops 
like tobacco: it is the same as dealing with cotton. Or. take the case 
of fruit culture; that is an All-India question. So far as rice is con¬ 
cerned, my experience is that a variety of rice which has proved to 
he superior in South Bihat may prove the reverse in Orissa. 

67.688. What is your idea when you suggest that crop experiments 
should be done by the Imperial Department ? Why should not the pro¬ 
vincial departments do it 1—The provincial departments will carry on thi 
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subsidiary work, so to say. It would be a good thing if we had a central 
research station, for instance, for fruit culture somewhere for upper 
India. 

67.589. Your idea is that with central research stations you will he, 
able to tackle fundamental problems more efficiently and more economi¬ 
cally?—Yes. Take sugarcane for instance; that is exactly what has 
happened in the case of sugarcaDe. We get varieties from Coimbatore, 
we try them from year to year, and if we find any that suit us we keep 
them. 

67.590. And the Provinces will repeat the experiments ?—That must, 
be done. 

67.591. And the third stage will be dissemination of the results ?—Yes;, 
through demonstration. 

67.592. In answer to Question 4 (6), you suggest that special officers; 
should be recruited on short-term contracts. Do you think that is a 
feasible or attractive proposition ?—That depends upon the problem that 
has to be tackled. If you want a, really good man, you will have to pay 
him fairly highly, and I do not know if the Government of India would 1 
be willing to appoint a long-term man from outside, as such men at 
present are scarce in India. 

67.593. You are familiar, I take it, with some of the research organisa¬ 
tions in Europe ?—When I was in England. I visited the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station. 

67.594. What is the system there ? Are the research workers recruited' 
on short-term contracts ?—No, they are whole-time workers. What I 
really had in mind when I put that down was the trouble about appointing 
local men. You will not, in the beginning, be able to get local men 
competent enough to carry on research work. The short-term contract; 
men will train up Indians who will be able to carry on the work 

67.595. You attach a great deal of importance to soil survey. Are you 
satisfied with the nature of the soil survey that you are undertaking ?— 
We have got no soil survey. 

67.596. I understood that it was being carried on in certain tracts by 
the Department of Agriculture ?—The Agricultural Chemist did start the 
work. He surveyed a very small area in South Bihar, but he had to 
stop there; the Legislative Council refused to sanction any further funds 
for the purpose. 

67.597. Apart from that, are you satisfied with the quality of work 
done in that survey?—Yes. 

67.598. You would like to see that sort of work extended in the Pro¬ 
vince ?—Yes. 

67.599. Why?—When I want to try a new manure in any particular 
place, I am not quite certain whether it is really wanted there or not 
until I have tried it. If there was a soil survey, it would give me a 
preliminary indication. 

67.600. You say “Considerable increase in the use of nitrogenous 
manures has recently taken place all over Bihar and Orissa.” What are 
the manures ?—Chiefly sulphate of ammonia. 

67.601. Is its use being extended?—There is a growing demand for it. 

67.602. In the irrigated area ?—Both in the irrigated and the unirri 
gated areas, especially where sugarcane and vegetable crops are grown. 

67.603. With the type of demonstrator that you have, are you quiti 
satisfied with the nature of the propaganda that they are able 
to carry on?—They do very little propaganda. iAny propaganda that is; 
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lone is done by the Deputy Director or the Inspectors; the demonstrator*, 
mly carry out the work there. 

67.604. Let us take, next, the case of Inspectors. Are you satisfied, 
with the nature of propaganda they are able to carry on 1—My conten¬ 
tion is that we have not got a sufficient number of them to cover any 
appreciable area. The Inspectors have to look after the sub-divisional, 
farm and at the same time do propaganda work. That is not quite what 
I should like to have, I should like to have ap entirely separate, pro¬ 
perly trained staff for propaganda work. 

67.605. Is your relationship with the co-operative societies close and 
intimate ?—In my range it is. I keep in fairly close touch with the co¬ 
operative societies; otherwise, I would not be able to do any work at all. 

67.606. Do you think the general purpose of cattle breeding should be 
a dual purpose animal, or just a single purpose animal 1 —So far aB Orissa 
is concerned, we have got quite a suitable type of bullock for our require¬ 
ments, but our trouble is that these animals do not give any appreciable- 
quantity of milk. So far rb Orissa is concerned, I would keep to tbe- 
local breeds and simply try to improve their milking capacity. 

67.607. The Raja of Parlakimedi • By selection 1— You cannot 
divorce animal husbandry in this Province from fodder growing 
which is much niore important than breeding or selection. In Orissa, 
if we do not tackle the fodder problem, the result will be starvation, 
because there is not enough good fodder. 

67.608. Professor Gangulee : Has any attempt been made by your 
department to encourage fodder growing ?—I have been working on 
fodder for a number of years but the trouble is to get the people to take- 
it up. The animals have only work for five months in the year. The 
rest of the time the animals are turned out in the fields and they pick 
up whatever they can, and the cultivator is quite satisfied; he does not 
want to feed them any more. 

67.609. Do you sec any tendency towards the introduction of stall- 
feeding 1 —There is scope for that 

67.610. Do you know whether the farmers are taking to proper stall- 
feeding 1 —They stall-feed their animals during the working period. They 
feed them on concentrates. 

67.611. You know the co-operative movement in Orissa well. In answer 
to Question 22 (d) you say that the co-operative societies in Orissa have 
not achieved their objects and that though they have given cheap and' 
easy money they have failed to make the cultivator either more efficient 
or more thrifty. Could you tell us what are the difficulties which face 
the co-operative movement in Orissa 1 —I think that the members of these 
societies do not understand what co-operation means, what the move¬ 
ment stands for. They go to the president of the society or whoever 
loans the money, ask for money, sign a paper and come back and there 
the matter stops. The real trouble is that there is no propaganda work 
to educate them as to why these societies arc there and what they are 
for. If this is not done, I am strongly of opinion that mere money- 
lending business will do great harm to the people. 

67.612. You think that the right kind of propaganda is not going on 1 — 
That is so. 

67.613. What suggestions can you offer to improve the position?—I 
think the subordinate staff of the co-operative societies, that is to say 
the bank clerks and the inspecting officers, should be given special train¬ 
ing in propaganda work. They should be given a small jurisdiction to 
cover. They should hold meetings of the members of the society and' 
repeatedly tell them what the society is meant for. 
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where 1—I think the best people t.o decide about that are the officers of 
■the Co-operative Department; it is rather difficult for me to say anything 
about it. They know more. 

67.615. IVould you include agriculture in their training?—Yes. I 
would include agriculture also. 

67.616. Your idea is that they should tell the people that the eo opera¬ 
tive movement stands for the general welfare of the community and not 
merely for moneylending business ?—Quite so. 

67.617. Mr. Kamat : In answer to Question 1 (a), you state that agri¬ 
cultural development, including research, has not made the same pro¬ 
gress in this Province as in some others owing to insufficiency of staff. 
Have you in your mind the insufficiency of the subordinate staff or of 
the superior staff ?—Both. 

67.618. You endorse the idea that instead of seven Deputy Directors 
you should have something like fourteen. This was the scheme put 
before this Commission by Mr. Dobbs ?—So far as the staff of the ranges 
is concerned, I agree with the proposals made by Mr. Dobbs. We should 
have at least seven Deputy Directors, fourteen Assistant Directors and 
a corresponding number of subordinate staff, in addition to the purely 
research workers. 

67,819. Is this stagnation in the. department, if one can call it stagna 
tion, due only to insufficiency of staff, or is it due to any particular out¬ 
look or policy ?—T am afraid I am not in a position to say anything about 
the policy. All I can submit to this Commission is that the lack of pro¬ 
gress is due to want, of necessary staff. 

67.620. Did you get your foreign training before you entered service 
-or after you entered service ?—Before 1 entered service. 

67.621. Since you entered service, you have had no study leave or 
further training 1 —No. 

G7,622. You suggest that middle class youths could be taught dairying 
as a profession. Have you evei tried whether that could be a business 
proposition ?—I have not tried it as a business proposition. T have a 
small herd on my farm at Cuttack. Experimental farms seldom pay 
but this little herd of mine is paying its way. The demand for milk is 
very great in Orissa. For instance, if you go to Puri you will he told 
by the gowala that for first class milk he will charge, eight annas a seer, 
for second class milk six annas, and for third class milk five annas. A 
person interested in the thing could certainly make a very good business 
proposition of it if he confined himself merely to milk production. 

67,629. Have you kept regular accounts in the commercial fashion, 
charging to debit everything that should be charged t.o debit? What 
dividend could you make on the capital invested 1 —We keep our accounts 
according to the prescribed Accounts Manual. We try to take into 
consideration every factor that comes in so far as dairying is concerned. 
Our object is not purely the supply of milk. The herd that I keep is 
meant more for establishing a progeny herd than anything else. Looking 
over our accounts for the last four years, we find (hat it just pays for 
itself, leaving out of account the increased value of the young growing 
stock. 

67,624. So far as your knowledge of other Provinces goes, have you 
heard of any other Province where dairying on a small scale has become 
paying business proposition?—! have no experience of other Pro¬ 
vinces but. I have heard Mr. Smith’s views. I believe he is of opinion 
that dairying on a small scale is not a practicable proposition. 

Mr. D. E. SetKi. 
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67,625. I am asking you this with reference to the natural course of 
things. If a proposition is a paying proposition, it becomes well-known: 
and is at. once taken up in different parts of the country. Take the- 
question of a rice mill. If it pays, people take it up in village after 
village, tract after tract. If dairying were a paying proposition it would 
probably have attracted the attention of men all over the country ?—So 
far as dairying is concerned, the fact is that nobody has ever attempted: 
to start it up till now. If one or two start and make a success of it, then 
others will take it up. 

07,626. My question was, why have they not made a Btart, if, as you 
say, it is a paying proposition ?—I think that at least at headquarter 
stations, Government, either by itself or jointly with others, should start 
dairy farms and prove to the people that these pay. People have not 
taken it up merely for want of the necessary information. 

67.627. You think that the problem is still in the pioneering stage ?— 
Yes. 

67.628. Sir Thomas Middleton: You have told us your method of 
giving practical training to the assistants whom you have taken into- 
the department. Do you prescribe any definite course of 
reading for them "1—No. So far as work on the central experiment¬ 
al stations is concerned I take them round with me when I am going- 
over the fields myself. I tell them what work I am doing and show 
them how to do it and then make them do it. I also explain to 
them' the various experiments I make. 

67.629. You give them no systematic course of instruction; they are- 
left to themselves. I suppose they read books for any technical in¬ 
formation which they require ?—I choose the books for them and 
tell them what to read, but I have no means of knowing whether- 
they do it or rot; I do not inBist on it. 

67.630. You refer, on page 351 of your evidence, to the policy of 
having one small farm in each sub-division and suggest an increase. 
How many small farms would you advocate ? One in every import¬ 
ant village would clearly be impossible ?—I do not meata a Govern¬ 
ment farm. What I mean is a demonstration plot, run by the culti¬ 
vator himself under the guidance, and where necessary under the 
control, of the department. 

67.631. To what extent would the departmental control come in ?— 
I would restrict it to advice, 

67,032. Do you propose providing ahy grant-in-aid?—No, I would 
not, but I would guarantee them any losses. 

67.633. On page 353 of your note, you refer to the heavy burden 
thrown on the Boil because of the extinction and decay of cottage- 
industries? What cottage industries have you in mind?—For in¬ 
stance, the production of cloth for household use. In the Punjab 
almost every villager spins his own yarn atnd gives it to the weaver 
to make his cloth for him. I do not say that he can meet all his 
requirements hut he can, at any rate, meet part of his requirements. 

67.634. I am not referring to the position in the Punjab?—In 
Orissa, all the time thaJt 1 have been there, I have not seen any parti¬ 
cular cottage industry which has become extinct, but I understand 
that there used to be that kind of thing before. They used to busk 
their own rice; now they sell the paddy and get the rice from the 
mahajans. 

67.635. Is this not because that pays them better ?—I have not gone 
deeply into this matter. 
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07,636. You have no definite information as to whether, m wrissa, 
;he practice of spinning is much less common now than it was in 
former times!—I have no definite information. 

67.637. Do the cultivators in Orissa make their own wooden im¬ 
plements ?—They have the village implement maker and they pay 
him so much at harvest time and get all their supplies from him. 
The carpenter makes the ploughshares and yokes for them and 
they supply the material, but for the labour they pay him so much 
in kind at harvest time. 

67.638. You think that this industry will not decline?—No. 

67.639. On page 355 of your note you say that in Bihar and Orissa 
soils are deficient in phosphoric acid. Can you tell rne whether this 
deficiency is general, and whether in all the districts in which you 
have experimented you found phosphates to be necessary ?—In 
Orissa wherever I have conducted experiments I have found that 
crops respond fairly well to phosphates. 

67.640. Is it mainly in connection with the rice crop that your ex¬ 
perience lies?—In deltaic Orissa, in the greater part of the country, 
the only crop is rice, but in the upper areas near the hills sugarcane 
and rubi, crops are also grown. 

67.641. A crop like gram would not respond to phosphates, would 
it? No. 

67.642. Mustard and rape?—No. The crops which respond to 
phosphates particularly arc moth, cow peas, linseed, urid and sugar¬ 
cane to a certain extent. 

67.643. You refer to the very groat damage done by stray cattle 
in Orissa. Is fencing not practised in any areas?—No. 

07,644. In answer to Question 14, you suggest that the Agricul¬ 
tural Department should evolve efficient implements which will be 
within the means of the cultivator. If yon want improved imple¬ 
ments and bettor constructed implements, you have got to increase 
the prices. Can the cultivator afford that in Orissa ?- What I had 
•in mind particularly was the Persian, wheel and the iron plough, for 
instance, which have been introduced here from the Punjab. At 
present our department gets these made by firms in Calcutta who 
charge something like three hundred rupees per set, whereas in the 
Punjab the Persian wheel would be obtained for something like 
eighty rupees. If the production were done on a mass basis wc ought 
to get it very cheaply. 

67.645. Are you using the Punjab iron plough in Orissa now?— 
Yes. 

67.646. Professor Gangulre : On whom would you depend for this 
mass production of implements?—That would have to be undertaken 
by some business firm. 

67.647. On private enterprise?—Yes. 

67.648. Sir Thomas Middleton : You refer to the very poor quality 
of Brahmani bulls turned out in Orissa. Is there any evidence that 
the quality has been deteriorating in recent years?—The man who 
wants to dedicate the, bull tries his best to procure the cheapest kind 
of Brahmani bull that he can get. 

67.649. But that has not always been the case, has it ?—T am talk¬ 
ing from my experience of recent years. The Brahmani bull has 
always been the worst animal of its kind, in Orissa at any rate. If 
a man must buy his Brahmani bull, he is certainly not going to spend 
a lot of money on it; he tries to spend as little as be possibly can. 

Mr. D. R. Sethi. 
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67.650. The Raja of Parlakimedi : But that is not the case in 
Puri, is it?—1 do not know; all I know is that Brahmani bulls are 
always poor‘and may be seen about in the streets in a pitiably starved 
-condition and are worse than useless. 

67.651. Sir Thomas Middleton : You give a melancholy account of 
the quality of the cattle in Orissa and you suggest that demonstra¬ 
tion and propaganda work in the villages would do a great deal of 
.good. What do you think could be done in the way of propaganda?— 

L might answer that- question by an illustration if you will permit 
me to do so. About two years ago f bought twenty cows for three 
hundred rupees. They were giving not more than half a pound of 
milk per twenty four hours. I brought these cows along to my farm 
and I gave them as much green fodder as the}' wmuld eat with the 
result that now, in no ease, do I get less than three pounds of milk 
a day. 1 submit that if a cultivator were to keep a smaller number 
of cattle than he keeps at the moment he would be able to feed them 
better and derive greater benefit from these fewer and better-fed 
animals than he would if he kept a herd some five or ten times as 
large. That is tho kind of propaganda work that I should like to 
•carry on. 

67.652. I grant that, you can make the demonstration, but what I 
wish to know is whether it would appeal to the cultivator ? Would 
he pay any attention to your demonstration ? Would cultivators 
come round your farm, see the improvement you have effected and 
then go back to their own land and do the same for themselves?—I 
do not see by what other means we can bring it home to him. If 
he cannot see for himself that, here is a cow which in the beginning 
•was only giving half a pound of milk but now is yielding as much 
as three pounds of milk because of a little looking after, then T say 
that tho. Agricultural Department can hardly do anything more for 
him. 

67.653. What form of propaganda can appeal to the owner of an 
animal who sees its ribs sticking out- through its skin and yet pays 
no attention to fodder supply? Do you think that anything will 
induce cultivators to look after their cgttle better ?—I am afraid I 
cannot say. If practical demonstration is not going to induce 
these people to feed their cattle better, then T do not know what 
will. 

67.654. W e have had enough visual demonstration of the fact 
that the cattle want feeding?—The only other thing to do is for the 
zamindars and landlords to take up the work and carry it. on. 

67.655. Why do they not?---That is a point that I should like the 
Commission to ask some zamindar. 

67.656. You must have heard many opinions on the point?—They 
take no interest at all in the matter. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Babu TARA PRASANNA GHOSE, Ranchi. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research.— If agriculture is to be intensely developed 
in India more research work will have to be carried on in different 
branches of agriculture, including vegetable growing, fruit growing, 
poultry rearing, animal husbandry, etcetera, and veterinary matters 
by the best experts available whom the country can afford to em¬ 
ploy. Efficiency in research work should not be sacrificed to the 
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fetish of Indianisation of the services; scientific men of the best 
type should be recruited from England, India and foreign countries 
to carry on research work to improve the agriculture of India, 
upon which mainly depends the well-being and prosperity of the 
population of India. 

Research work should be under the control of the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and expenses should be met from the central exchequer. 
The number of research workers should be greatly increased and 
research should be carried on both in a central institute and in suit¬ 
able centres in different Provinces. 

Question 2—Agricultural Education.—(x) Agriculture can be 
made attractive to middle class youths if it can be proved to them 
that agriculture is a profitable business. This can be done either 
by Government starting demonstration farms on business lines and, 
by successfully working them, proving that the profit earned will 
suffice to provide a decent living to young men of the middle classes, 
or by Government encouraging people to form co-operative farming 
societies on a limited liability basis. These farms must be demonstra¬ 
tion farms on strictly business lines and Government should help 
such societies by granting loans free of interest, at least for some 
time, and then at a low rate of interest, and also by offering the 
advice of the officers of the Agricultural Department free. 

If Government can establish commercially successful farms in 
each divisional centre, young men of the middle class will gladly 
join them as apprentices, for the unemployment problem among the 
youths of the middle class has become so acute that they are anxious 
to go back to the land. In thes'e farms they will learn how to make 
a decent income from agriculture, after which they will start their 
own individual farms or will join a co-operative farming society 
such as is mentioned above. 

Another measure that will help the young man of the middle 
class to take to agriculture is to invent, by systematic research and 
experiment, improved labour-saving machines and implements suited 
to the conditions of India. Young men of the middle class are not 
physically so strong as the cultivators are and therefore if they 
take up agriculture as a profession they will not be able to compete 
with the cultivators as they will not be able to work so hard in the 
fields and will have to engage hired labour, which is becoming scarce 
in rural areas. On account of the industrial development of the 
country, village people are going to work in industrial areas where 
they can earn more. The invention of labour-saving machinery, 
which the young men of the middle class will be able to use intelli¬ 
gently and with less physical exertion, will help them in making 
their farms pay, as they will not have to employ hired labour and 
will be able to cultivate their farms themselves. 

(xii) Adult education in rural areas can best be carried on by 
organising a village co-operatively. By adult education of the 
rural population I mean that the village people should be educated 
in new ideas of improved agriculture, cottage industries, better 
village sanitation and other village welfare works. Their minds 
should be elevated to a higher ethical plane. They should be taught 
to abstain from drink and litigation. A spirit of service should be 
communicated to them which will lead them to work jointly for the 
well-being of the village community. This can best be done by co¬ 
operative workers, by persistent preaching, propaganda and de¬ 
monstration in the villages. For adult education, suitable magic 
lantern slides and cinema pictures should be utilised extensively by 
the co-operative workers in the villages. 

Babu Tara Prasanna Ghose. 
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'Question 3.—Demonstration and Propaganda.—( a) Practical de¬ 
monstration, on the fields of the cultivators, of improved methods 
conducted by the cultivators themselves nnder expert supervision. 

(6) The effectiveness of field demonstration in villages can great¬ 
ly be increased, as 1 have mentioned above, by inducing the cultivator 
to carry on the demonstration of improved methods on his own field 
under expert supervision. Two plots should be taken side by 
«ide. On one plot cultivation should be done by improved methods 
and on the other by the old hereditary methods. At the time of 
harvesting, the crops of these two fields should be gathered separate¬ 
ly in the presence of the villagers. The increased yield from the 
field where cultivation was done by improved methods would readily 
■convince the people of the usefulness of learning better methods of 
agriculture. If once the improved methods can be introduced suc¬ 
cessfully in one village, inhabitants of neighbouring villages will 
also adopt these measures readily. 

(c) In my opinion, co-operative workers in rural areas are the 
best persons to induce the cultivators to adopt expert advice as 
they have already gained the confidence of the rural population. 
From my long experience in village improvement work I can say 
that preaching and propaganda can best be done by co-operative 
workers in rural areas. In the Khunti sub-division of Ranchi dis¬ 
trict, where the co-operative workers and officers of the Agricultural 
Department worked hand in hand, agiculturnl improvements were 
introduced very successfully amongst the rural population. 

(d) I know of. several instances of the success of demonstration 
and propaganda work in rural areas. I describe below only two 
instances. 

In Charid village, in the Kbunti sub-division of Ranchi district 
where there is a co-operative society, the members of the society were 
induced to grow groundnut jointly (a new crop introduced for the 
first time in the village) on the field of one of the members. When 
the members found that the groundnut crop they got from the 
field was about four times the value of the paddy crop which they 
used to grow on it, they readily took up the cultivation of groundnut 
and, in the next year, several plots of groundnut were cultivated 
separately by the members of this society. Every year the cultivation 
of this crop is increasing in Charid and the neighbouring villages. The 
landlord of Charid village also learned the cultivation of this crop 
from his tenants and is now doing it extensively. 

In the same village, Charid, one member, Nand Ram Munda, 
was induced by the co-operative workers to grow sugarcane on his 

own field. When he found that this was a very profitable crop (he 

got ten times more than ho used to get by growing paddy on it) 

die next year he quadrupled the area' of his sugarcane field. Other 

members, seeing that Nand Ram Munda had made a good profit by 
growing sugarcane, took up the cultivation of sugarcane and about 
a dozen plots of sugarcane were cultivated in the village the next 
year. Subsequently the cultivation of sugarcane (which was a new 
crop to this part of the country) began to spread rapidly and in 
the current year the Government farm at Kanke could hardly meet 
with the demands for sugarcane setts by the cultivators in Khunti 
area. In another village in Khunti sub-division, Pelwal, where die 
whole village has been oo-operatively organised, the co-operative 
workers induced the village people to grow groundnut jointly on 
uplands, and sugarcane on riverside waste land properly drained. 
Both the crops were new to the area. The village people did the 
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cultivation of both the crops very successfully under expert super¬ 
vision. In the next year more than ten plots of sugarcane were 
cultivated by the river side by the members. The landlord of the 
village learnt the cultivation of sugarcane from his tenants and be¬ 
gan to grow sugarcane on his own lands. The cultivation of ground¬ 
nut also was done the next year by several members on different 
plots. 

I am aware also of striking instances of failure of demonstra¬ 
tion and propaganda) work. In Jamhar village, situated also in 
Khunti sub-division, the officers of the Agricultural Department in¬ 
duced the landlord, one of the . biggest zamindars of the district, to 
grow sugarcane, a crop new to the area, under the supervision of 
the officers of the said department. The sugarcane was very success¬ 
fully grown, but not a single cultivator of the village could be in¬ 
duced to grow it the next year. 

Another instance of failure of propaganda and demonstration I 
saw in Kutey village in Sadar sub-division of the Ranchi district, 
where there is an old type of co-operative credit society affiliatecT 
to the Ranchi Central Co-operative Bank. In this village practi¬ 
cal demonstrations of the cultivation of groundnut and sugarcane 
(new crops to the area) were conducted under the supervision of 
the officers of the Agricultural Department on the landlord’s land 1 
by the landlbrd’s men. Both crops were very successful, but in 'the 
next year the officers of the Agricultural Department failed to in¬ 
duce a single cultivator of the village to grow them, although thejr 
promised to supply setts free, manure and the services of a kamdar 
to supervise the cultivation. 

The reasons for such failures are not far to seek. Firstly, the 
demonstration was not conducted on the cultivators’ own fields 
through the agency of the cultivators themselves. Secondly, though there- 
is a co-operative society in the village, it is simply a loan institution. 
The co operative workers of the area' never tried to educate the minds 
of the people by preaching and propaganda. Had it been impress¬ 
ed upon the minds of the members of the society by the co-operative 
workers thati in order to better their condition, it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary to learn better methods of agriculture and to cultivate paying 
crops, that cheap loans alone would not help them to improve their eco¬ 
nomic condition but that they should learn to utilise their capital' 
more profitably by carrying on agriculture on improved lines, it: 
would not have been difficult to induce the members to adopt im¬ 
proved methods of agriculture. 

In Khunti sub-division co-operative workers by persistent preach 
ing and propaganda prepared the minds of the rural population to 
adopt new methods in agriculture and therefore demonstration 
achieved successful results in that. area 1 . 

Question 4.—Administration. —(c) (i) Both the Agricultural and 
Veterinary depaitments are very much under-staffed. For doing the 
work in rural areas the subordinate staff of both the departments 
should be increased. One Agricultural Overseer and one* Veterinary 
Assistant should be given to each thana, if the departments want to 
help the rural population of India. At present only one District 
Inspector is employed with four or five kamdars by the Agricultural 
Department to introduce agricultural improvements in a district. 
This staff is quite inadequate to do the work entrusted to them emi¬ 
nently. In the current year, when through the efforts of the co¬ 
operative workers in Khunti sub-division in the district of Ranchi 
the cultivation of sugarcane was introduced for the first time in-. 

Babu Tara Prasanna Ghese. 
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forty villages, the Agricultural Department failed to supply a suffi¬ 
cient number of kamdars and overseers to supervise the cultivation 
of sugarcane introduced in these villages. 

The position of the Veterinary Department is also similar. There 
Is at present only one Veterinary Assistant -in every sub-division 
consisting of about two thousand villages. When an epidemic breaks 
out it becomes impossible for the Assistant to visit one-tenth of the 
villages in which the epidemic has broken out. 

(iii) To improve the transport of agricultural produce from rural 
areas for marketing, more good and bridged roads should be con¬ 
structed. By establishing a central road board this can be done. 
■Government should also encourage private companies to open motor 
services for carrying goods; by so doing, roads can be made more 
useful to the cultivators as it will facilitate the transport of their 
agricultural produce. 

At the time of construction of roads the Public Works Depart 
ment and the district boards should consult the Agricultural De¬ 
partment. In hilly country like Ohota Nagpur, roads can be utilised 
as embankments for storing rain water for irrigation purposes in 
the dry season. By constructing culverts at a high level, water can 
be supplied to the uplands during the rainy season which will help 
in converting the upland wastes, whose yields are almost nil, into 
paddy fields. 

Question b.—Finance. —(a) The best step that can be taken for the 
better financing of agricultural operations is the organisation of 
co-operative societies of the right type in each and every village. 
For short term credit the present system of financing through co¬ 
operative societies is quite adequate, but for long term credit, with¬ 
out which alny substantial agricultural progress in. rural areas is 
not possible, arrangements should be made to allow long term credit 
to the Provincial Co-operative Bank at a low rate of interest, not 
■exceeding three per cent per annum from the Imperial Bank or 
State Bank. The Provincial Bank will then be in a position to 
allow long term credits (which they are not doing now) to Central 
Co-operative Banks which finance village societies, at a rate of 
Interest not exceeding four per cent. The Central Banks in their 
turn will allow long term credits to village societies at a rate of 
interest not exceeding five per cent. The village societies will then 
be able to allow long terra credit to their members at a rate not 
exceeding six-ard-a-quarter per cent. From my fourteen years ex¬ 
perience as a worker for imnroving the economic condition of the 
village people, 1 can say with some confidence that, until some ar¬ 
rangement is made to grant long term credit to the cultivators at a 
very low rate of interest, no land redemption or land reclamation 
scheme can be worked successfully. In Chota Nagpur the best lands 
•of the cultivators are generally taken in zarpp*rji mortgage 

with possession) hy the moneylenders. The amount advanced on 
the security of their lands is generally very heavy. The net annual 
yield of these lends, if converted to cash value, will not be found 
to pay an interest exceeding about six-and-a-quarter per cent per 
annum on the advance. Therefore, as I have said before, until some 
arrangement 'is made to grant long term credits to cultivators at a 
low rate of interest, no scheme for redeeming their mortgaged 
lands will be successful. Efforts made in the Chota Nagpur area to 
redeem cultivators’ lands by granting loans to them through co- 
ooerative societies at eighteen-and-three-quarters to fifteen-and-five- 
e ; t?hths per cent hnvc totally failed; the men whose lands were thus 
redeemed could not pay the interest and hist of their loans from the 
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net yields of their lands redeemed, and the result has been that,, 
rn those areas where tenants lands are saleable, their lands were- 
sold by the societies to realise their loans. Where the lands are not 
saleable the members were much harassed and put to great loss by 
the attempt of the societies to realise their dues by attaching their 
crops and cattle which were sold by auction at nominal prices.. 
Thus the cultivators lose both their crops and cattle but the amount 
of their debts to the societies remains almost the same. It is also 
a very common occurrence that when co-operative societies put pres- 
sure on those of their members who have failed to pay their interest 
and kists, thosa who had redeemed their lands from the mahajans by 
taking loans from the societies again go to the mahajans and mort¬ 
gage their lands to repay the societies’ debt. So the lands again 
pass into the hands of the mahajans. Attempts made to redeem 
cultivators’ lauds by advancing loans from the societies at a high 
rate of interest have done more harm than good to the cultivators: 

Reclamation or improvement of lands is also not possible until 
arrangements can be made to grant long term credits at a low rate 
of interest to the cultivators. For constructing bunds and digging" 
of wells for irrigation, for making systematic terraces on sloping- 
lands to save them from erosion in Chota Nagpur, long-term loans at 
a low rate of interest should be granted to the cultivators through- 
the co-operative societies. 

(b) I am not in favour of the present arrangement for advanc¬ 
ing taccavi loans. The taccavi loans should be advanced to the culti¬ 
vator through co-operative societies, which should see that the money 
is profitably invested. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness —(a) (i) Failure of crops,- 
cattle disease and litigation. 

It is known to all that in a great part of India the success of 
crops greatly depends on the rainfall, If there is not sufficient rain¬ 
fall in, any year, cultivators do not get good crops and some of the 
lands even remain uncultivated. 

Failure of crops is also due to diseases. Here, in Chota Nagpur,, 
it often happens that the paddy crop totally fails in some area on 
account of raya or sand ha diseases. The officers of the Agricultural 
Department say that-the disease is due to starvation of the plant, 
there not being sufficient plant food in the soil. The crops are also- 
destroyed by floods. When the crops fail or are destroyed the culti¬ 
vator is compelled to borrow money to meet his household expenses: 
and the cost of cultivation in the coming year. 

Cattle disease: — 

Everyone knows that the. prices of cattle have gone very high as 
compared with prices twenty-five years ago with the result that 
when a cultivator loses draught animals through an epidemic he is 
unable to make up the loss from the very small amount of his sav¬ 
ings, if any, and therefore has to borrow to replenish his stock of 
draught anima’s. 

Litigation:— 

From my long experience as an honorary worker of the Co¬ 
operative Department I can say that litigation has greatly helped to 
increase the indebtedness of the rural population. To meet the cost 
of litigation, which in these days has become very heavy, the culti¬ 
vators have to borrow. Since the village panehayat system became 
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disorganised and lost all hold on the village people no new organisa¬ 
tion has been established in the rural areas to take its place, ami¬ 
cably settle disputes amongst the village people and thus save them 
from ruinous litigation. 

(ii) Mostly village moneylenders where there are no co-operative 
societies. These moneylenders charge a very high rate of interest 
except when lands are mortgaged to them with possession. 

<iii) Failure of crops, cattle disease, prolonged illness and death 
of working members of the family, and unforeseen expenses on 
litigation. 

(6) Not necessary; special measures will only help to demoralise 
the rural population. They will lose all faith in their own resources 
smd ability and will always try to seek protection under the special 
Acts. 

■'(c) It is not desirable to curtail the credit of cultivators by 
limiting the right of mortgage and sale. By so doing we should re¬ 
duce their credit and lessen the value of their property. In Chota 
Nagpur, according to the law, the tenant cultivators are not allowed 
to sell their lands. The result is that whenever these tenants want 
to raise some ready money they find a purchaser for a portion of 
their holding; they then approach the landlord with the proposal 
that they want to surrender the portion of the holding for which they 
have found a purchaser, on the condition that the land shall be 
settled with the purchaser they have found and that the price to be 
paid by the purchaser will be equally divided between the landlord 
and the tenant cultivator. The law prohibiting the transfer of land 
has not succeeded in stopping this method of transfer; it has only 
helped in reducing the value of their land. The tenant cultivator in 
Chota Nagpur would have got the full price had there been no res¬ 
triction, whereas he is now getting only half the value of his pro¬ 
perty. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) There is no doubt 
that excessive subdivision of holdings is causing loss in agricultural 
efficiency. This can be remedied by consolidation of holdings as has 
been done in the Punjab through the efforts of the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment, or by inducing the owners of small plots in one area to cultivate 
their lands jointly. This will increase agricultural efficiency inasmuch as 
big areas formed by the owners of small plots joining together can be 
properly fenced and intensively cultivated by digging wells and tanks for 
irrigating the whole area. The Co-operative Department should try to 
induce the owners of small plots to join together and form joint farming 
societies. If the Co-operative Department, with the help of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department, succeeds in making one such society successful 
i.e., profitable to the owners or members, this type of joint farming 
society will greatly increase in number and the problem will be nearer 
to. solution. 

(b) The obstacles in the way of consolidation are the intense conser¬ 
vatism of the people and the Hindu and Mahommedan laws of inheri¬ 
tance. The conservatism of the rural population can be removed by 
persistent preaching and propaganda, and by actual demonstration in 
the villages that consolidated holdings are more profitable than scattered 
ones. 

Question 8.— Irrigation.— (a) In my opinion there is a possibility of 
vast extension and improvement in the existing systems or methods of 
irrigation But in different areas different methods will be necessary. 
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(i) In the hilly districts of Chota Nagpur there are innumerable hilll 
streams and rivulets. There are great possibilities of utilising them for 
irrigating adjoining fields for growing sugarcane and other crops which 
require intensive cultivation, and for converting waste lands into culti¬ 
vable fields. I think (though I am a layman and have not the expert 
knowledge of an irrigation engineer) that by constructing systematic 
high-level bunds (see my answer to Question 8 (ii) on both sides of these 
hill streams, from the source all along' its course, their strength can be 
greatly diminished ana it will be possible, by throwing embankment 
across their beds and providing escape channels, to create big reservoirs, 
of water for irrigating vast areas of lands that are at the lower level, 
by iimply opening the gate of the escape channel in the winter and dry 
season. As the hill streams take their rise at the highest level and 
descend rapidly, the water from the reservoir constructed at the higher 
level of their course can easily be taken down to the lower level for 
irrigating land. Water can also be pumped up from these reservoirs to 
irrigate lands in the upper level. I suggest that a special irrigation 
officer should be appointed to find out how these hill streams can best 
be utilised for irrigation purposes. 

(ii) In Manbhum and Sambalpur districts there are vast possibilities 
of excavating new tanks and rc-excavating old tanks for irrigation 
purposes. In many parts of Bengal and Bihar where old irrigation tanks 
have silted up, these can also be. re-excavated. Co-operative irrigation 
societies could be organised for excavating and re-excavating tanks with 
the help of those cultivators whose lands will be irrigated from these- 
tanks. 

In other districts of Chota Nagpur high level bunds or tanks of the 
Kanke type (these bunds were first constructed at the Kanke Govern¬ 
ment farm by Mr. Dobbs), will serve a very useful purpose for irrigation. 
Chota Nagpur soils are divided into three classes, viz., sloping uplands- 
called tav.rs, chaura lands, that is lands between the uplands, and the 
low lands, and don lands or low lands. These chauras are paddy-pro¬ 
ducing lands. They suffer much from drought; if September rains fail, 
which generally happens in Chota Nagpur, the crops of these lands suffer 
greatly. As, out of the area of the paddy-producing lands in Chota. 
Nagpur, chaura lands cover at least two-thirds of the whole area, even 
partial failure of crops on these lands causes famine and scarcity. To 
save the crops of these cliaura lands, high level bunds should be cons¬ 
tructed on the slopes of the uplands by throwing embankments parallel' 
to the depressions in -which terraces were made for making chaura 
lands and don lands. In the rainy season storm water coming from the 
highest level of the uplands could be stored here. This water will 
gradually sink into the soil and by a process of percolation will preserve 
the moisture in the fields that are below the level of these bunds. As 
the chaura. lands will be at a lower level than these bunds , these lands- 
will absorb a sufficient amount of moisture and even if the September 
rains fail there will be enough moisture in the fields to help the early 
paddy to ripen. 

These high level bunds will not only save the chaura lands from 
drought but also, by preventing the storm water from descending rapidly 
with great force into the lowlands, help to save the crops of these lands 
from damage. In my humble opinion if systematic high level bunds are 
constructed in Chota Nagpur, it will not onlv improve the condition of 
the paddy-producing lands hut will also greatly increase the area of sueft 
lands. As the embankments of the high level bunds are to be constructed 
on the slopes of the uplands, there will remain between the embankments 
and the chaura lands a broad strip of the lower portion of the upland 
which could easily he converted into paddy fields by simply terracing. 

Ba.hu Tara Prasanna Ohose. 
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In two kJtas mahal villages of Ranchi district—Kochbong and Hesef- 
—by storing storm water coming from the top level of the uplands ilk 
systematic high level bunds constructed on the slopes, considerable- 
areas of uplands in each village which were suffering badly^ from 
erosion have been converted into paddy-producing lands. 

If systematic high level bunds are constructed all over Chota Nagpur 
the benefits that will be derived, in addition to those mentioned above,, 
are, firstly, these bunds by catching the greater portion of the storm 
water wilf not allow it to descend rapidly into the rivers which have 
their sources on the Chota Nagpur plateau and How down to Orissa, 
Western Bengal and South Bihar, and will thus prevent destructive floods, 
in those areas. 

Secondly, these high level bunds holding the storm water will help 
the water to sink into the soil. This will make the sub-soii water bring 
more moisture to the uplands, making them fit for cultivating winter 
crops without irrigation. 

Thirdly, the water collected in the bunds in the rainy season will 
gradually percolate down and re-appear in the beginning of the winter 
season as springs in the beds of the rivulets, thus creating a perennial" 
flow of water into those channels and converting them into sources of 
irrigation of adjoining lands in winter and the dry season. By organis¬ 
ing a village co operatively, systematic high level bunds could be- 
constructed in every village at a very moderate cost. 

(iii) Wells .—Any number of surface wells could be dug for irrigation- 
purposes in Chota Nagpur if cultivators were given’long-term loans at- 
a rate not exceeding six-and-a-quarter per cent. In villages where there- 
are co-operative societies, four or five cultivator members can be induced! 
to dig a well jointly for doing intensive cultivation. 

The possibilities of well-boring, that is, tapping subterranean channels 1 
of water for irrigation, should be properly investigated in Chota Nagpur 
by Government. If the experiment is successful Chota Nagpur can be 
converted into a land of gardens. The greatest drawback in Chota 
Nagpur is the want of facilities for irrigation. If an unlimited supply 
of water could be got by tapping subterranean channels eo-operative 
irrigation societies could be organised for boring wells. 

District boards with sufficient income could be induced to take up- 
well-boring in Chota Nagpur. 

Question 9.—Soils.— (a) (i) Soils of waterlogged areas can be made- 
to yield more if the land is properly drained. For improvement of the- 
soils in marshy lands, systematic drainage is absolutely necessary. 

Soils can be immensely improved by proper manuring. To improve- 
the soil by the application of proper manure, it will be necessary first 
to make a soil survey of the whole country. The land to be improved" 
must be first analysed and the chemical property wanting in it should 
be found out before applying manure. The soil can be improved either 
by applying farmyard manure or artificial fertilisers. But to get a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of farmyard manure, it will be necessary for the culti¬ 
vators to increase their stock of cattle. Until they can produce enough- 
fodder it will not be possible for them to keep a sufficient number of 
cattle. In Chota Nagpur cattle suffer much for want of fodder as the 
cultivators do not grow any fodder crop and the straw from the paddy 
is not sufficient for the whole year. There are grazing grounds no doubt, 
but from January to July the grass dies out and little is left. So the only 
means of improving lands by applying natural manure in Chota Nagpur 
is by raising fodder crop on uplands, by applying sulphate of ammoni* 
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-a8 the uplands of Chota Nagpur are very deficient in nitrpgen, or by 
increasing the quantity of paddy straw by applying the same manure 
in the paddy fields. The increase in fodder will help the cultivators 
ito keep more cattle and more farmyard manure will be available to 
further improve the soil. 

(iii) The sloping uplands of Chota Nagpur suffer much from erosion 
■by rain water from the high lands. This can be prevented by putting 
systematic ails or borders, one foot high, round every plot and by 
•constructing high level bunds. [See my reply to Question 9 (6) (ii).] 

( b) (i). The soils of the uplands in Kanke Government farm have 
immensely improved. Formerly the soil was very poor. The land being 
on a slope, much deterioration was caused by erosion. The upper half 
-of the Bioping land has been surrounded by ails or borders one foot in 
height. This prevented the silts being washed away and improved the 
-soil. These uplands were further improved by applying farm yard 
manure and artificial fertilisers, and where formerly the soil yielded 
practically nothing it is now yielding heavy fodder crops such as wakai, 
juar, soybeans, and food crops such as groundnut. The lower portion 
of the sloping uplands of the farm have been terraced out systematically 
and converted into paddy fields by constructing a series of high-level 
bunds or tanks for catching the flood water coming from the upper 
portion of the uplands during the rainy season. This water is stored 
in these high level bunds or tanks and by nJ process of percolation 
supplies moisture to the paddy fields below, which formerly yielded 
■almost nothing. 

The soil of the waterlogged low lands of Kanke farm has also under¬ 
gone marked improvement. Since these lands have been properly 
•drained they have much improved and are yielding heavy crops of 
sugarcane. 

In villages where uplands have been converted into vegetable gardens 
■and surrounded by ails and borders and manured by farm-yard manure 
-every year, the soil has also improved. In many villages in Khunti sub- 
•division where there are co-operative societies, low lands have been 
much improved by drainage by* the joint endeavours of the co-operative 
lyorkers and officers of the Agricultural Department, and are made fit 
to grow sugarcane which is the most paying crop in the area. 

(ii) The soil of the sloping uplands of Chota Nagpur have suffered 
much and are still suffering marked deterioration on account of erosion 
of surface soil by water running rapidly over them during the rainy 
-season. 

(c) Government should try to find out why each particular area of 
cultivable land has been abandoned by the cultivators and should try to 
remove the drawbacks which prevented the cultivators from cultivating 
those lands. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. —(a) In my opinion, greater use can pro- 
'fitably be made of both kinds of manure, natural and artificial. In 
“Chota Nagpur the cultivators use no manure on the low lands where 
they grow paddy: they depend entirely upon the washingB which these 
lew lands get for fertilising them. Formerly there were forests in every 
village and the low lands used to get washing from these forest lands 
which contained rich organic matter and continued to preserve the 
fertility of the soil. But after the systematic destruction of the village 
jungles in Chota Nagpur the paddy-producing lands havo lost a good 
deal of their productive power and crops generally suffer on account of 
traya or sandha diseases. The cause of these diseases, the officers of the 
-Agricultural Department Bay, and we have also found from practical 
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experience, in starvation, i.c., want of manure. I have already men¬ 
tioned in my answer to Question 9 (a) (i) that in Chota Nagpur, farm¬ 
yard manure is not available in large quantities. Whatever farmyard 
manure the cultivators get from their half-starved cattle they use in 
one or two plots of their uplands. Other plotB are cultivated without 
any manure and so the cultivator gets a very poor crop from them. 
Oil-cakes are not available in any large quantities in Chota Nagpur as 
the major portion of the seeds produced in the area are exported Yields 
of both upland and lowland crops of Chota Nagpur can be immensely 
improved by applying suitable manure. As natural manures are not 
available at present in sufficient quantities, artificial fertilisers such as 
surphate of ammonia and gypsum can very profitably be used. 

(6) The wholesale dealers in fertilisers should arrange to supply them 
in sealed bags of moderate size. These should be distributed to the 
cultivators only through the co-operative organisations. 

(c) By systematic propaganda and preaching among the rural popula¬ 
tion and by demonstration on the cultivators’ own fields. The pro¬ 
paganda and preaching should be done by people in whom the villagers 
have some faith or it will be fruitless. The co operative workers, both 
paid and honorary, are the best persons to induce the village people to 
use improved fertilisers. Government should in the beginning by giving 
handsome grants help the central co-operative organisations to stock 
improved fertilisers and to open depots in suitable centres in the interior 
for distribution. 

( d) Recently, in the area of operation of the Ranchi Central Co¬ 
operative Bank and the Khunti Central Co-operative Bank, through the 
efforts of the co-operative workers over 700 mawids of sulphate of 
ammonia have been sold to cultivators, mostly members of co-operative- 
societies, to try a fertiliser which is altogether new to this part on a 
small scale for sugarcane and paddy. 

(«) From my personal experience I can say that the effects of 
manuring with sulphate of ammonia and gypsum in the lands of the 
Kanke Government farm and in my own lands are very encouraging-. 
But I think the effects of the artificial manures Bhould be tested carefully 
over a wide area. 

if) By inducing the ryots, by'propaganda and preaching, to plant 
quick-growing trees on waste lands and in hedges, and by arranging a 
supply of coal to the villagers at a moderate price by providing special 
facilities for transport. The villagers fully know the value of cowdung 
as manure; they are compelled to use it as fuel because, on account of 
deforestation, fuel has become very scarce in rural areas. 

Question 11.—Crops.—( a) (i) The existing crops can be greatly im¬ 
proved by making adequate arrangements for distributing selected seed's 
evolved on the Government farm among the cultivators-. 

(ii) For the introduction of new crops a good deal of propaganda and 
preaching among the rural population by .persons who have already 
gained their confidence is necessary. Simultaneously, a market should* 
also be found for the new crops introduced or their cultivation will be- 
discontinued by the ryots. For introducing fodder crops much pro¬ 
paganda and preaching will also be necessary; the cultivators should be 
induced to keep milch cattle and these fodder crops could be utilised' 
for feeding them. But until a market is found for the milk and its pro¬ 
ducts or arrangements made for transporting the surplus fodder crops 
to areas where there is a deficiency by introducing special means of’ 
transport, growing of fodder crops will not be profitable to the eulti» 
vators and will be discontinued. 
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(iii) The distribution of selected seeds among the cultivators can 
best be done by co-operative organisations. As in the case of populari, 
sing improved fertilisers, so also in the case of systematic distribution 
of selected seeds, Government should help Central Co-operative Banks 
to open seed stores, jointly with manure stores, at convenient centres 
in the interior. 

(iv) Gun licenses should be granted as a rule to agriculturists for tho 
protection of their crops, and should not be refused unless there is some 
special ground for doing so. 

(b) In place of gutulli and mama groundnut can profitably be culti¬ 
vated on the uplands of Chota Nagpur. 

(e) The cultivation of sugarcane on the drained low lands of Chota 
Nagpur. 

In the Khunti area of Ranchi district the cultivation of this crop has 
been introduced among the members of the co-operative societies in 
several villages. By growing sugarcane the members are making ten 
times the profit they used to make by growing paddy on those lands. 

The cultivation of groundnuts on the uplands is also bringing more 
profit to the cultivators (who are members of co-operative societies in 
Khunti area) than the cultivation of marua, gundli or surguja used to 
bring them. 

The improved seed of dahia paddy supplied by the Kanke farm, and 
distributed amongst the members of the co-operative societies in Khunti 
area through the Local Central Co-operative Bank, gave very good 
results. It is a very heavy yielding and drought resisting paddy and 
grew very well on diaura lands (*.<?., the lands just, below the uplands 
and at a higher level than the lowlands) and its yield was also greater 
than that of other varieties of paddy cultivated on such lands. 

Question" 12. -Cultivation. —(i) In Chota Nagpur, the ploughs in 
common use plough very shallow. The improved ploughs are mostly very 
heavy, and are therefore not suitable for the draught cattle of Chota 
Nagpur which are small- and weak as they do not get. sufficient food. 
If a light deep-tilling plough can be invented it will be possible to 
improve the cultivation. Other improved implements can be introduced 
in Chota Nagpur for better cultivation if these can bo had at a very 
low price, as the cultivators of Chota Nagpur are very poor and cannot 
afford to buy costly things. 

(ii) In Chota Nagpur the cultivators follow the system of rotation 
of crops in cultivating their uplands. In low-lying land they cultivate 
paddy every year. Through the efforts of the cooperative workers and. 
the officers of the Agricultural Department, sugarcane has been intro¬ 
duced as a rotation crop on the drained lowlands in some parts of the 
Ranchi district. Groundnut, similarly, has been introduced as a rota¬ 
tion crop for uplands. Both these crops have proved to be very paying. 

Question 14.—Implements. — (a) Yes: it is necessary to improve the 
existing implements and also to introduce new implements and 
machinery. I do not think much research has been done as regards 
useful, labour-saving agricultural implements suited to Indian eondi- 
"tions. People engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements should 
loe encouraged by Government by giving rewards and granting subsidies 
to them, which will help them in the evolution of improved implements 
suited to Indian conditions. 

(b) Practical demonstration should prove that the improved imple- 
-ments will serve the purpose of the cultivators better than those they 
»re using at present. The manufacturing firms should try to supply 
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these improved implements at the cheapest possible price, otherwise 
Indian cultivators, poor as they are, cannot be induced to buy them even 
if it is proved to them that these are better than those they are using. 

( c ) The best means for the distribution and sale, throughout the 
country, of improved implements is that the manufacturers should 
appoint all central co-operative organisations as their agents. I have 
already mentioned that the co-operative workers have succeeded in 
gaining the confidence of the rural population and with their help it 
will not be difficult to introduce really good and useful and, at the same 
time, cheap implements. 

Question 15 .—Veterinary.-—( r) (i) The agriculturists are not making 
full use of the veterinary dispensaries at present. This is due to their 
ignorance and their ingrained conservatism. This can be removed by 
systematic propaganda and preaching by persons who have already 
gained the confidence of the rural population. I cannot avoid the temp¬ 
tation of citing a case here in support of my views. About a year ago 
a cattle epidemic broke out in a village in the Khunti sub-division of the 
Ranchi district. The Veterinary Surgeon in charge of the dispensary at 
Khunti was sent to the village by the Sub-Divisional Officer to inoculate 
the cattle. He stopped there for two days but he could not induce 
a single villager' to bring his cattle for inoculation. The Veterinary 
Assistant went back to Khunti and reported the matter to the Sub- 
Divisional Officer who asked him to take the help of a co-operative 
worker working in the Khunti area. This worker went with the Veteri¬ 
nary Surgeon to the village, where there is a co-operative society, 
collected the village people and explained to them that the inoculation 
of the cattle would save them from the attack of the epidemic. Next 
morning all the cattle of the village were brought to the Veterinary 
Assistant for inoculation. 

If the officers of the Veterinary Department want to do any good to 
the rural population they should co operate whole-heartedly with the 
co-operative workers in the area in which the officers are placed, in the 
same way as the officers of the Agricultural Department in Chota Nagpur 
division are doing new. 

The Veterinary Department should also arrange to train a sufficient 
number oi men of the gowala caste in veterinary work as the Agricul¬ 
tural Department in Chota Nagpur has trained men recruited from the 
cultivator class in improved agricultural methods for looking after 
demonstration work in the villages. The services of these kamdars are 
placed at the disposal of the central co-operative organisations which 
are introducing agricultural improvements in rural areas. Similarly, 
the services of the gowalas trained in "veterinary work can be placed at 
the disposal of the central co-operative organisations, in the paid and 
honorary workers of which organisation the villagers have implicit faith. 
When there is any epidemic or cattle disease in a village these trained 
gotvalas can visit the place with the co-operative workers and they will 
meet with no opposition to their inoculations. 

(d) Conservatism of the rural population. They refuse to have their 
cattle inoculated. Moreover, the Veterinary Department have not suffi¬ 
cient staff. If the villagers are induced to take the help of the Veteri¬ 
nary Department the present staff will not be able to cope with the work 
when contagious diseases break out. 

I do not advocate legislation: we should try to change the mentality 
of the village people by persistent preaching, propaganda and demons¬ 
tration. Adult education is absolutely necessary in the rural areas for 
improving the existing conditions. This can best be done by organising 
■co-operative societies of the right type in the villages. 
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(/) Please refer to my answer to Question 15 (c) (i). 

So far as my knowledge goes, no fees are charged for inoculation. It , 
we can convince the people that inoculation will save their cattle from 
epidemics they will be ready to pay inoculation fees. 

Question 16. —Animal Husbandry. —(a) (i) This can best be done by 
supplying good parent stock to co-operative unions and societies free, 
or at a omderate price, from the Government cattle breeding farms. 
The number of such farms should be increased, and pedigree bulls, 
buffaloes, sheep, goats and cocks should be supplied from such farms to 
the co-operative societies. 

Of course a good deal of propaganda and preaching is necessary 
amongst the rural population to induce them to improve their cattle by 
breeding from selected bulls. In Chota Nagpur the condition of the 
cattle is very bad. This is due to the scarcity of fodder. The first thing 
that will be necessary -will be to induce the village people to grow fodder 
crops. Until that is done the progeny of selected and pedigree bulls 
supplied to rural areas for improving the breed will either die of starva¬ 
tion or deteriorate. As I have already mentioned, the co-operative 
organisation is the best agency through which all kinds of village im¬ 
provements can be introduced. The co-operative workers will be able 
to do all the propaganda and preaching and will succeed in convincing 
the village people of the evil of breeding from unfit animals and the 
benefit of breeding from selected bulls. These workers can also induce 
the cultivators to grow fodder crops for feeding their improved cattle, 
and to castrate all unfit bulls. 

(ii) The betterment, of the dairy industry can best be effected by 
increasing the supply of fodder crops Until the village people can be 
induced to grow fodder crops, this will not he possible. We cannot 
induce the ordinary cultivators to grow fodder crops until we can prove 
to their satisfaction that fodder growing will be a paying business. 
Through the endeavours of the central co-operative organisations and 
co operative workers the members of societies close to towns can be 
induced to grow fodder crops and to keep good milch cows. There is a 
market ip the town for the milk: the return they will get by selling milk 
in the town will encourage them to keep more milch cows and to grow 
more fodder crops. 

Cultivators living in villages far- away from towns can also be induced 
to grow fodder crops if the district boards and municipalities can be 
induced to provide transport facilities and market the fodder for the 
use of the gowalas and other cow-owners of the town. The railway com¬ 
panies can also help the transport of the fodder crop to those areas 
where there is a demand by fixing a flat rate to any distance within five 
hundred miles or so. 

(6) (i) and (ii). Both these causes have contributed to the deteriora¬ 
tion of cattle in our district. The remedy lies in educating the village 
people to improve the common pastures. If all the plough cattle of the 
village were employed to plough the grazing lands in season and good 
grass seed were sown, it would help greatly to diminish the inadequacy 
of pasture lands. 

(iii) This insufficiency can be met by importing fodder from places 
where there is an abundance. This will only be possible when railway 
freight is reduced. 

(iv) This drawback can only be reduced by inducing the cultivators 
to grow fodder crops in the rainy season and store them in silos for use 

. in the dry season. 

Cultivators can be induced to grow fodder in the dry season under 
. irrigation for feeding their milch cows if they find a market for the milk 
and milk products and if the business proves to be a profitable one. 
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(r.) Fodder shortage is most marked in our district from February to 
June. After about four to six weeks eattie begin to thrive. 

(d) Either by encouraging the cultivators to grow fodder crops on a 
large scale or by importing fodder from districts where it is in abun¬ 
dance. 


(e) Landowners could be induced by the district officers to start 
model dairy farms on their own lands. They may be encouraged by the 
Government by the offer to pay the cost of an expert manager and the 
wrangement of the sale of the dairy produce. 

Question 17.— Agricultural Industries.— (a) In Cliota Nagpur, 
where the cultivators grow one crop only, the number of days an average 
cultivator works on bis holding during the year is about one hundred, 
whereas in Bihar where the cultivators grow two crops, it is about two 
hundred days. In the slack season if he finds work he works as a day 
labourer; otherwise he spends his time in idleness. If agriculture could 
be intensively developed in India the cultivator would scarcely find time 
to do any other work. 

'( b ) The first thing to be done is to arrange for the marketing of the 
products of the subsidiary industries to be introduced in rural areas, 
if these industries bring more money into the pockets of the rural 
population there will not be much delay in adopting them. 

All the subsidiary industries mentioned in Question 17 (r), can be 
adopted to occupy the spare time of the family, if the Government will 
engage experts to teach them to the village people, and also arrange for 
the marketing of the products. 

(c) The obstacles in the way of the expansion of these industries are, 
want of propaganda and preaching for the introduction of such industries 
in rural areas and also want of proper training of the rural population 
to make them fit for taking up such industries. In Indian villages 
people of different castes and religions dwell ; so there will be no difficulty 
in introducing different kinds of industries among men of different castes 
and of different religions. The Mahommedans, Christians, low caste 
Hindus and aboriginals can take up poultry-rearing, sericulture, lac- 
culture and improved tanning. On the other hand the Hindu cultivators 
can take up bee keeping, fruit-growing, market-gardening, pisciculture, 
rope-making, basket making, toy-making, dairying, etcetera. 

( d ) Yes; it is very necessary. 

(e) It is not desirable that industrial concerns should move to 
rural areas. 


(/) Yes; it is necessary. 

(ff) The construction of roads and bunds and digging of tanks, 
canals and wells in rural areas. 


(h) This can bo done by educating the rural population by means of 
preaching and propaganda to understand the benefit of better sanita¬ 
tion in their villages. If a right type of co operative, society is orga¬ 
nised in a village, people can easily be induced to work jointly to 
improve the health condition of their own environments. In some of 
the villages of Khunti sub-division .where there are the right type of 
co-operative societies the people have improved the, sanitation of the 
village by filling up ditches, clearing bushes, improving drainage and 
digging wells fov txie supply of good drinking water. 

Question 18.- Agricultural Labour.— (b) There is much shortage of 
agricultural labour in Cliota Nagpur which is a very thinly populated 
^'' ntr , y , Shortage is also due to the fact that labour is extensively 
recruited from Chota Nagpur for tea gardens in Assam, Darjeeling and 
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the Jalpaiguri districts of Bengal. The remedy lies in stopping, by- 
legislation, all recruitment of labour from the Chota Nagpur area,, 
where on account of the shortage of agricultural labour the country is 
not developing. 

(c) There are vast areas of waste lands in Chota Nagpur. The 
landlords of the villages will be glad to settle these lands on surplus 
labourers who will come to settle down in the country. The landlords 
will be willing to settle these lands free of rent for three years, within 
which period the lands will be reclaimed and made fit for cultivation, 
and after this period on the condition of paying rents at prevailing 
rates. Government should help this surplus labour to migrate by 
arranging free railway passages and making some temporary housing 
arrangements in areas where the surplus population is going to settle. 
The labour should also be financed by the Government through co¬ 
operative societies organised in this colonised area for reclaiming their 
lands. The rate of interest to be charged by Government should,be ag¬ 
low as possible. 

Question 19.— Forests. — (a) In Chota Nagpur, where there are 
forest lands in villages or in neighbouring villages cattle are allowed 
to graze on them. When the trees (generally sal) are big enough cattle 
can do them no harm. The cattle only eat the shrubs and grass grow¬ 
ing in the shade of these trees. Where these ml trees are not allowed 
to grow big and arc cut after every three years, the cattle should not 
be allowed to graze on these lands as they will eat up all the young 
shoots coming up from the stumps of old trees and will thus do damage 
to the forests. When the village people are not careful enough in 
guarding their forest lands, in which new shoots are coming up, against 
the grazing of cattle the forests gradually are destroyed and deforesta¬ 
tion increases. 

I may mention here that in Chota Nagpur rapid deforestation is 
going on since the last settlement operations about twenty years ago. 
In the settlement records the rights of the landlords and tenants on 
forest lands were not clearly defined. Formerly the zamindars were 
the sole owners of the village forest. The tenants were allowed only to 
collect dry wood .from the jungles for fuel. For building their houses, 
etcetera, the tenants had to get the permission of the landlord to take 
the necessary quantity of timber from the jungles. At the last settle¬ 
ment the tenants were given, the right to take timber from the jungles 
for these purposes without the permission of the landlord. After the 
granting of this right the tenants began to cut trees on the plea of' 
re-building old or building new houses and a regular competition 
began amongst thorn as to who could cut roost trees from the jungles. 
The landlord became helpless against this wanton destruction. The 
criminal courts would not entertain any application from the landlords 
against the tenants for cutting trees from the jungles, as according to 
the settlement records the tenants had the right to cut trees, and where 
these courts upon the applications of the landlords summoned the 
tenants, at the time of the trial they were always found to take the side 
of the tenants. As the whole village generally combine against the 
landlord when he brings tree-cutting cases against a tenant, it becomes 
very difficult for the landlords to prove that the tenant has not cut 
these trees with the intention of building or repairing his house. What 
the tenants actually do with the trees which they cut from their village 
jungles is to sell them secretly to the inhabitants of villages having 
no forest. When the landlords found it very difficult to save the forests 
from destruction even by appointing forest guards, they themselves 
began to cut the trees and sell them. Thus the deforestation 
of Chota Nagpur is progressing very rapidly. Until the rights in,* 
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forest lands are clearly defined neither the tenants nor the landlords 
care to preserve the forests of the villages. I may suggest here that by 
legislation a portion of the village jungle should be given to the village 
tenants. They should have the right only to cut trees from one part 
of the jungle for building houses, etcetera, and should have no right 
to take timber from the landlord’s portion of the forest lands. Both 
the parties will then look after their own share of the forest lands and 
the wanton destruction of forest in Chota Nagpur may then cease. 

( h ) The supply of firewood in rural areas may be increased by 
afforestation or by planting quick-growing trees on waste lands and 
as hedges. Systematic afforestation will also help to improve the 
fodder supply inasmuch as forests help to keep the moisture in the soil, 
so that grass and shrubs can easily grow. As I have written elsewhere, 
by inducing the village people to grow fodder crops the supply of 
fodder can also be increased. 

(c) There is no doubt that deforestation has led to soil erosion. 
Afforestation will prevent soil erosion and damage from floods, but 
this cannot be done quickly. Another remedy is to construct systematic 
high-level bunds all over the Chota Nagpur plateau. TSee Question 
8 (ii)]. High-level bunds, as I have already stated, will stop erosion 
and damage from floods, and by bringing moisture to the soil will also 
help afforestation. 

(e) In Chota Nagpur there is no dearth of waste lands which 
formerly were under forests, and a portion of these can again be 
converted into forest lands. In a co-operatively organised village the 
village people could be induced jointly to plough such lands in the 
beginning of the rainy season and sow sal seeds on them.' They should 
also guard the area for three or four years and prevent cattle from 
grazing away the young plants. 

(/) See Question 19 (a) and (c). 

Question 20.— Marketing.— («) and (b). I do not consider the exist¬ 
ing marketing and distributing system at all satisfactory. Agricul¬ 
tural produce passes through the hands of several middlemen before 
reaching the consumers. By organising co-operative sale societies in 
rural areas for the joint sale of cultivators’ produce to wholesale dealers 
or to consumers like the co-operative societies for joint purchase and 
distribution organised in urban areas, marketing can be much im¬ 
proved;, growers will get better value for their produce, while whole¬ 
sale dealers and consumers will get better stuff at a lower price. But 
until cultivators can be properly trained to manage such sale societies 
it will not be possible to make them successful. Honesty and loyalty 
on the part of the members are also absolutely necessary. Many such 
societies organised for the joint sale of cultivators’ produce in this 
Province have sadly failed to achieve their object for want of honesty 
on the part of the members and inexperience in business management 
on the part of the managing committees. I say from my personal ex¬ 
perience that the low moral standard of the cultivators themselves is 
standing in the way of all their progress. Until the moral standard 
of the rural population is improved and they are taught to manage 
the business of joint sale, they will have to depend upon the middle¬ 
men for marketing their agricultural produce. 

Question 22.— Co-operation. — (a) (i) The present type of village 
co-operative society organised to grant cheap credit has not done much 
to improve the economic condition of the village people. That rural 
indebtedness is due to the oppression of the rural population by the 
unscrupulous village mahajan is an altogether erroneous idea. The 
root cause of the miserable condition of the majority of the rural popu¬ 
lation is their diseased minds. During the long period of decadence 
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through which India has passed the moral standard of the rural 
population has much deteriorated. Until their diseased minds are 
properly treated and made healthy and robust, until their moral 
standard is raised, all attempts to improve the economic condition of 
the rural population will be fruitless. Moral development must 
precede all economic developments. Without moral, support all econo¬ 
mic developments if partially achieved will come to naught at no 
distant date. I have therefore pointed out in my paper* entitled 
“ The Village Welfare Society ”, hereto attached, that, in the first 
place, our co-operative societies for rural development should be hospi¬ 
tals for treating the diseased minds of the members and, in the second 
place, they should he schools for educating the minds of the members 
to broader and nobler ideas. By these two processes, if we could 
arouse in the miri<J;. of the members the true spirit of co-operation, a 
real spirit of fellowship and universal brotherhood and an awakening 
of love for, and service to, their neighbours and humanity at large, 
.half the battle would be won. 

I call this type of society “ The Village Welfare Society ” a society 
•'organised with the aim of doing the greatest amount of good by im¬ 
proving and educating the minds of the members with broader, nobler 
and newer ideas. I say therefore from my fourteen years' experience 
in co-operative work in villages that if we want to promote the welfare 
and prosperity of the rural population, a village welfare society of 
the type I have discussed in detail in my paper should be organised 
in every village. The whole of the village people, rich and poor, high 
and low, educated and uneducated should he induced to join such a 
society. This can be achieved by carrying on persistent preaching and 
propaganda in the village and arousing a spirit of co-operation by 
really earnest and sincere workers. The educated public in India 
should be aroused to a sense of their duty towards their unfortunate 
brethern living in the villages by the carrying on of preaching and pro¬ 
paganda amongst them by influential officials of the Co-operative 
Department. A central co-operative federation should be organised in 
each Province, with district co-operative federation boards as branehes 
at each district headquarters, with joint efforts of the official and 
educated public. These institutions should take up the work of organis¬ 
ing village welfare societies all over the country by maintaining a 
sufficient number of paid and honorary organisers. These co-operative 
workers should first visit the villages as missionaries for preaching the 
gospel of co-operation; they should in no way give the villagers any 
opportunity of thinking they are big people, but should mix very 
humbly and freely with the rural population in order to win their 
hearts. If they can once succeed in gaining their confidence every thing 
will be simplified and the path of progress will be made very smooth. 
They will be able to organise a village welfare society by inducing the 
whole of the village people to join such a society for the well-being and 
prosperity of the rural population. Once the whole village is co¬ 
operatively organised it will he easier to improve the agriculture of 
the village through the influence of the co-operative workers in the area, 
who have already gained the confidence of the rural population, by 
inducing first the intelligent and solvent section of the village people 
to use selected seeds, improved manures and implements and to grow 
more remunerative crops. Once it. is demonstrated in the village that 
improved methods of agriculture bring more riioney to the pockets of 
the cultivators, the cultivators will readily adopt them. 

Similarly, better methods of sanitation can also easily be introduced 
in a co-operatively organised village; the minds of the people should 
be prepared beforehand by the preaching of the co-operative workers; 
they will therefore adopt the new methods easily and by their joint 

* Not, printed. 
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action will improve the health conditions of their village by proper 
drainage, by clearing jungles, by digging wells for the supply of good 
drinking water, by taking precautionary measures in times of epide¬ 
mics, arranging for medical help and doing such other work as will im¬ 
prove the sanitary conditions of the village. 

For want of funds Government has not been able to make adequate- 
arrangements for the spread of primary education in rural areas. 
When the village is co-operatively organised and adult members are 
educated up to an appreciation of their village needs by preaching and 
propaganda carried on by the co operative workers, they will then 
exert themselves to establish primary schools in their villages by collect¬ 
ing subscriptions for paying part of the salary of the guru and by 
giving free labour for building the schoolhouse. 

In such villages it will be possible for the Department of Industries 
also to introduce, with the help of the co-operative workers, a new class 
of cottage industries and also new methods and appliances for improv¬ 
ing the dying industry of the country. 

In a co-operatively organised village the moral atmosphere will also 
improve. There will be less litigation, which is one of the main causes 
of rural indebtedness, as disputes will be amicably settled by the 
village jmnchwi. The diink evil, which is doing so much harm to the 
country, will also gradually disappear. 

The Government should help the growth of the co-operative move¬ 
ment by granting suitable subsidies to these district co-operative 
federations through the central co-operative federations to meet the 
cost of maintaining a sufficient number of organisers for rapidly multi¬ 
plying the number of village welfare societies within the district. Of 
course, the district federation will also take the help of the right type 
of honorary workers to do this work. Until the educated public and 
leisured classes come forward to help the movement it will not be possi¬ 
ble eithor for the Government or for the federation to maintain a 
sufficient number of paid organisers to carry on the work of organisa¬ 
tion rapidly. 

After these village welfare societies are organised, a properly 
trained staff for guiding the members of the societies to do village 
reconstruction work for improving the economic condition of the village 
people will be necessary. At present the work of the credit societies 
in the villages is supervised by the inspecting staff of the Central 
Banks which finance these societies; about forty societies are placed in 
charge-of each inspecting clerk; these clerks visit the societies simply 
to help the pnnchtvt to realise instalments of loans and interest from the 
members anil from the societies due to the Central Banks. They give 
no time to educating the minds of the members with newer and nobler 
ideas nor do they think of, or help in, solving their economic problems. 
This class of work is not of the kind which will make the village wel¬ 
fare societies successful. 1 am of opinion that the inspect : on and 
guidance of such societies should not he entrusted to the staff of the 
Central Banks. The district co-operative federation should maintain 
a sufficient number of village workers properly trained for looking 
after these village welfare societies. They must have an elementary 
knowledge of agriculture, veterinary and sanitation; the 3 ’ should also 
have some knowledge of improved methods in cottage industries and 
of co-operative principles and accountancy. These workers should not 
be given more than ten societies each to look after. If intensive deve¬ 
lopment of the villa-re is to be done these workers will have to give 
more attention and time to the village ; if too many villages are given 
to them the quality of the work will be had and there will be very 
little progress towards real development of the rural areas. 
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The reasons for my suggesting that the village welfare societies 
should be placed under the supervision and guidance of properly train¬ 
ed village workers maintained by the district federation board are: 
firstly, when the whole village is co-operatively organised it will not 
be necessary in many cases to take loans from any outside agency to 
finance needy members; the well-to-do sections of the village community 
will willingly deposit their savings in their village society bank to 
meet the needs of their needy brethren. It is naturalHherefore that 
the Central Banks will not care to look after societies which will not 
borrow anything from them. It is generally the case at present that 
those credit societies which have paid up their dues to their Central 
Banks are never properly looked after by the inspecting staff of the 
banks. Secondly, by placing the village societies under the supervision 
of the Central Banks the village societies will be converted into simply 
loan institutions. The banks will only care to realise their own dues 
from these societies as they are doing now from the credit societies, 
and, so long as their money remains invested in these societies, will see 
which individual member is not paying his kists and interest, simply 
for this reason, that if these are not realised the banks’ own dues from 
the societies will fall into arrears. 

The Central Bank should serve the purpose of a financing agency 
and nothing else. When the village societies apply to them for loans 
they should send their manager to the villages to find out the assets 
and general condition of the societies. On this enquiry, the banks will 
decide how much they can advance and will advance such an amount 
as they think they can safely advance to the societies. 

From my long experience of the co-operative workers I can say that 
by placing the societies under the guidance and supervision of the 
Central Banks, they have been much demoralised and not much has 
beon achieved towards the well-being and prosperity of the rural 
population. The relations between the Central Bank and the societies 
are as between creditor and debtor; the creditors are always a powerful 
body, invariably more selfish and seldom hesitate to sacrifice the in¬ 
terests of their debtors to their own interests. I have pointed out’very 
clearly in my paper entitled “ The Village Welfare Society ” how the 
majority of the Central Banks take advantage of their affiliated 
societies. 

It is absolutely necessary, therefore, to place the village welfare 
societies under the supervision of the trained co-operative workers to 
be maintained by the district federation boards. The Government 
should grant a sufficient subsidy to the district federation, board* 
through the central co-operative federation, to maintain such a staff, 
the pay of each worker being not less than fifty rupees per month. 
The Central Banks, which will not have to maintain staff under this 
scheme for the supervision of the societies, should contribute hand¬ 
somely from their profits towards the cost of maintaining the trained 
supervisors of the district federation board or should greatly reduce 
the rate of interest on the amounts granted to the societies as loans. 
In the latter case the societies will gladly contribute their quota towards 
the fund for maintaining these supervisors. 

For the purpose of training the above mentioned co-operative 
workers (organiser? and supervisors of societies) and also managers of 
hanks, an institution should be established by the Government, the cost 
of running which the Government should meet. All the development de¬ 
partments of the Province, viz ., Agricultural, Industries, Sanitation, 
Education and Forest, should lend their experienced officers to this 
institution to train the workers in the elements of the subjects of their 
respective departments. The institution should be placed under the 
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Co-operative Department, as all the improvements will have to be 
introduced by co-operatively organising the village by co-operative 
workers. The experienced officers of the department will give training 
in co-operative principles, practice and accountancy. The cost of audit 
of the village welfare societies should also be borne by the Government. 

(ii) T have already mentioned, in reply to Question 22 (i), that 
without the help of the non-officials, that is the educated public and 
leisured classes such as zamindars, the co-operative movement cannot 
advance very far by entirely depending on the activities of the officials. 
The central co-operative federation and the district federation board 
will be non-official bodies which will get an adequate subsidy from the 
Government. These bodies, by carrying on preaching and propaganda 
amongst the educated classes, will try to attract the services of as many 
honorary workers as possible to supplement the number of paid 
workers. They can also collect funds for carrying on village welfare 
work by appealing to the country on the ground that on the prosperity 
of the rural population depends the' prosperity of the whole country, 
as they are the real producers of wealth. 

The Servants of India Society and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association have done much for the growth of the co-operative move¬ 
ment. Other social service societies and missionary bodies, if interest is 
created among them for co-operative work, can do a lot by taking 
charge of the supervision' of certain groups of societies. With their 
help the trained supervisors of tfye societies will be able to manage more 
societies than ten and the progress will be rapid. 

Non-official bodies such as district boards and municipalities can 
also help the growth of the movement by arranging to facilitate trans¬ 
port to urban areas for marketing the products of the rural societies 
and also helping in the distribution of the same. District boards, by 
arranging to train the gurus of the primary schools in co-operative 
principles and practice can greatly help the movement. 

Villago gurus (teachers of primary schools) generally have much 
influence over the village people. If they are properly trained in co¬ 
operative work they will be able to create a spirit of co-operation 
amongst the village people and the boys of the school, and will be able 
to introduce considerable improvements in the village with the help 
of the co-operative efforts of the village people. 

As district boards are also interested in rural development, these 
bodies should grant a suitable subsidy to the district federation board 
for the expansion and development of village co-operative societies in 
the district because, as I have already said, rural areas can best be 
developed through co-operative organisation in villages. 

The unspent balance with the district board can be granted as long¬ 
term loans at a low rate of interest to the Central Banks for advancing 
to the individual members, through their respective societies, for 
digging wells, excavating tanks, constructing bunds, reclaiming waste 
lands, et cetera, and at a low rate of interest. 

District boards can also help the co-operative movement by giving 
monetary help to village welfare societies for constructing buildings 
for grain golas, purchase and sale depots, seed, manure and implement 
stores. 

The district boards should make it a rule to start schools in those 
villages which are co-operatively organised and where the village, people 
have shown their keenness for education by raising subscriptions in 
their village for paying part of the guru’s salary, by giving fr-e 
labour to construct the schoolhouse, or by giving land free for the 
school. 
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The district bojrd, whore possible, should give the contracts for 
roads, wells and village school buildings to the nearest co-operative 
societies. 

(b) (i) I am of opinion that the present type of credit society is 
not worth multiplying. I have shown their defects in the paper 
entitled “ The Village Welfare Society Until the rural population 
is educated to broader and newer ideas by the means already stated 
in reply to Question 22 (a) (i), mere credit societies will not be of 
much help in improving the well being and prosperity of the rural 
population. 

(ii) to (vii) In my opinion all these, types of societies can wait for 
the present. We should concentrate all our endeavours on making 
village welfare societies successful. After the village welfare societies 
are properly establ ished they will be able to do the work of these types 
of societies by organising different groups and it will not be necessary 
to organise different types of societies in one and the same village, 
unless the village is a very big one. 

(viii) For improving the breed of cattle it will not be necessary to 
organise a separate, society. Village welfare societies should be 
supplied free with good breeding bulls from the Government cattle- 
breeding centres. 

(ix) The village welfare society is a society for the betterment of 
village life and its aim is also to improve agriculture, without which 
it will not be possible to improve the economic condition of the rural 
population in India. Much has already been said about this type of 
society. 

( c) I am not in favour of compulsion if things can be done by per¬ 
suasion. Matters will greatly improve after the village welfare 
societies are properly organised and firmly established there. Yes, I 
do not think there is much harm in introducing legislation to compel 
unwilling persons to join co-operative schemes for joint improvement 
for the common henefit. 

Question 23.—General Education, -(a) The present system of edu¬ 
cation has changed the mentality of the Indian people in such a way 
that they look down upon agriculture as a degrading profession. The 
present system of education in no way helps to increase the agricultural 
efficiency of the people. 

(i) In high schools and colleges, agriculture should be introduced 
as a subject for study. Those students who will take agriculture as 
their subject, in addition to the study of books on the subject, should 
be taken to the nearest faim to learn the principles of agriculture by 
direct observations. I may also suggest that for those students who 
will take agriculture as their subject in the high schools arrangements 
should be made to give them practical training in agriculture in a 
demonstration field attached to the school. 

In high schools and colleges, the percentage of the sons of cultivators 
is very small. The introduction of agriculture as a subject in high 
schools and colleges will help to change the mentality of the sons of the 
middle and landowner classes who generally go to these institutions for 
study, and in creating an interest amongst them for agriculture. Some 
of them, possibly, after finishing their education will want to specialise 
in the subject of agriculture and will join agricultural colleges to be 
established in each Province, for getting higher theoretical and practi¬ 
cal knowledge in the subject. From the graduates of these agricultural 
colleges officers of the provincial agricultural department should be 
recruited. 
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(ii) In middle schools agriculture should be a compulsory subject. 
A small demonstration farm should be attached to each school where 
the boys should be made to work and to learn practical agriculture. 

(iii) In elementary schools, teaching should be based on agricultural 
and rural needs. Nature study should be made compulsory. On small 
plots within the school compound boys should be taught to plant trees, 
grow vegetables, et cetera. 

(b) (i) Rural education should be based on agriculture and rural 
needs. This will improve the ability and culture of agriculturists, 
while retaining their interest in the land. 

(ii) I am not in favour of compulsory education in rural areas. 
After the village welfare societies are organised and firmly established 
the cultivators will learn the value of educating their children and will 
establish schools for educating them. 

- Question 24.— Attracting capital.— (a) Government should estab¬ 
lish farms on purely commercial lines and, by successfully working 
such farms, prove that capital invested in agriculture will bring a 
fair return. 

( b ) It is not clear what is meant by “ owners of agricultural 
lands If it means the landlords, the reason for not carrying out 
improvements is that the capital they might invest in improving the 
land, by constructing bunds, et cetera, would bring no return to them 
although the investments might greatly improve the land of the 
tenants. The tendency of the revenue officers is not to allow a fair 
enhancement of rent to the landlord for making these improvements, 
although in Government khas mahal villages where tenants’ lands 
were improved by constructing irrigation tanks, bunds, et cetera, the 
rents were enhanced. If “ owners of agricultural land ” means 
ordinary cultivators, the reason for not making any improvement of 
their lands is that in Chota Nagpur they are debarred by law from 
freely transferring their lands and therefore there is little chance of 
their getting back the capital invested, if at any time they so wish, 
by selling their improved land. 

Question 25.— Welfare or Rural Population.— («) Please refer to 
my paper entitled “ The Village Welfare Society ”. During the long 
period of decadence the rural population of India has undergone much 
moral degradation. Until we can succeed in improving the moral 
standard of the rural population no scheme for improving the well¬ 
being and prosperity of these people will succeed. 

I have suggested in my paper referred to above that both the 
moral and economic development of rural areas can best be effected 
by organising a village welfare society in every village and carrying 
on the work of such society on the lines indicated in my paper. This 
will help to change the mentality of the people and we shall have 
better sanitation, better agriculture, better medical help, better 
education and a better moral atmosphere in the villages. 

( b ) Yes, I am in favour of this, but in conducting the survey the 
Government officer deputed to do it should take the help of the co¬ 
operative workers of the area, for no one knows better the condition 
of village people than these workers. 

(c) The scope of enquiry should be to find out the extent of the 
cultivator’s holding, annual yield from his land, cultivation expenses, 
subsidiary income from any other source, number of members in his 
family, number of his cattle, amount of his daily household expen¬ 
diture, amount of annual expenditure on wearing apparel, amount 



of his indebtedness, the rate of interest at which he has to borrow 
cash or grain, amount of rent he'pays to the landlord, amount of his 
expenditure on marriage, vadhs, and litigation. 

This enquiry can best bo done by Laking the help of co-operative 
workers of the area, referring to the huixiyat registers of the members 
kept in co-operative societies and to the settlement records of the 
villages. 

In the course of my co-operative work in villages I studied the 
economic condition of cultivators in a few typical villages of the 
Itanchi district; my enquiry revealed that the condition of the rural 
population of that district is most deplorable; for about six months 
in a year the people live on half rations; tney even have to live on leaves 
of trees. Their cattle also starve from March to July where there 
arc no forest lands. 


Oral evidence. 

67.657. The Chairman : Babu Tara Prasanna Ghose, you are & 
zamindar of Ranchi ?—Yes, and a cultivator also. 

67.658. What is the extent of your zamindari tract?— I have some 
thirty villages in the Ranchi district. 

67.659. Do you farm any land yourself ?—Yes. 

67.660. How much land do you farm ?—About fifty acres. 

67.661. Home farm ?—Yes. 

67.662. By means of day-to-day labourNo. I have some perma¬ 
nent servants and I also hire some day-to-day labourers at busy 
seasons. 

67.663. As you have been listening to the evidence of previous 
witnesses, you have probably heard a good deal about zamindars not 
taking an active interest in progressive agriculture, or indeed in agri¬ 
culture of any sort. What do you say about that point ? Do you think 
that the charge is valid, that the zamindars do not take any interest 
as a whole ?—That is so. 

07,664. What made you take an interest ?—Before I acquired the 
zamindari I started a farm because I have been very keen on agricul¬ 
ture. 1 acquired some 400 bigha's of land at Kanke whore they now 
have the Government farm, but which did not exist at the time. 
After finishing my general education I wont to Ranchi for a change, 
and then settled down as a farmer there. For want of proper 
experience 1 lost heavily in the beginning, but that did not deter me 
from pursuing agriculture, because I still had hopes. I have since 
acquired some property in the interior. 

67.665. Have you any sons?—Yes. 

67.666. Are they going to take an interest in agriculture just as 
you have done?—Yes; they are now reading—the elder one in the 
Science College at Patna. 

67.667. Do you wish them to take an interest in agriculture ?—Yes, 
I intend to send one of my sons to study scientific agriculture in 
foreign countries. 

67.668. T suppose a good many of your personal friends are brother 
zamindars ?—Yes. 

67.669. Can you help the Commission by suggesting some means 
which might be taken to encourage and stimulate zamindars to take 
an interest in progressive agriculture, namely, management and so ont 
—I can only suggest propaganda work, preaching and demonstration. 
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Nothing has been done amongst them in that respect. Proper educa¬ 
tion is also necessary. 

67,070. Do you think that anything in the nature of a provincial 
agricultural society might attract them !—I hope so. 

67,071. I want to know whether you think so yourself? Do you 
think there is really any hope of stimulating interest amongst zamin- 
dars by means of an agricultural society ?—They can be induced to join 
the society. 

67.672. Does the ordinary zarnindar who takes no interest in agri¬ 
culture never go out into the countryside at all ? Does he spend 
most of his time in his house ?—The petty zamindars take some interest, 
but the big zamindars generally do not remain in the villages, but 
live in the towns and so do not. take any interest. 

67.673. They are absentee landlords?—Yes. 

67.674. Would you have any objection to a son of yours learning, 
as a boy, to handle the plough, the seed drill and implements of 
that sort ?—Not in the least. 

' 67,675. You think there is no more honourable occupation than 
that ?—I have done the same thing. 

67.676. You have ploughed ?—Yes; I have no objection to ploughing. 

67.677. T appreciate the argument which you present in answer to 
Question 1 on page 374, as to the Central Government undertaking 
all research. I see what you mean. But I imagine that you will be 
prepared to agree that although essential research might be carried on 
by the Central Government a great deal of experimental work would 
have to be carried on in the Provinces 1 —Certainly; experimental farms 
will be conducted in the Provinces. 

67.678. Have you studied the marketing conditions in this Province! 
—-A little. 

67.679. When the cultivator takes his share of the produce to the 
market to sell it for cash, do you think that he gets a fair share of 
the. value ?—The greater portion goes to the middleman. 

67.680. Do you think if it were possible to regulate market practices, 
to provide markets where the machinery of marketing would be con¬ 
trolled, where neutral tallymen would be licensed t.o weigh or measure 
the produce, that would be an advantage to the cultivator?—! do not 
exactly understand the question. 

67,681 When a cultivator takes his grain or his produce (whatever 
it may be) to the market, he sells it to a middleman ?—He sells it to 
a paikfir. 

67.682. Is he a commission agent ?—He is not a commission agent; 
ho is a middleman. 

67.683. Who dees the weighing?—Generally the puiknr. 

67,634 fs there any guarantee that the cultivator is getting a fair 
measure 1 —No. 

67.685. If the operation could bp carried on by a neutral tallyman, 
would not that be a great advantage to the cultivator?—Certainly. 

67.686. And so on through the whole business of marketing ?—Yes. 

67.687. Do you think that better marketing would have an import¬ 
ant effect on the producer in giving him confidence that where he 
could produce better quality he would get the value of that better 
quality ? ^Certainly. 
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67.688. Would you agree that better marketing is very closely 
associated with better communications?—Yes; I have stated that m 
my note. 

67.689. You are fully aware of that ?—Yes. 

87.690. in answer to Question 4 (c) (iii), I see that you advocate 
the establishment of a central road board for improving the transport 
facilities. I wonder whether you have considered the financing of 
the road system that you are advocating ?—I have not considered the 
financial aspect of it. 

67.691. It is always a knotty point when one has to look for money, 
is it not?—Yes. 

67.692. You say, in answer to Question 18 (6), that there is much 
shortage of agricultural labour in Chota Nagpur, and you want to 
stop all recruitment of labour in Chota Nagpur for the tea gardens. 
Do you think that is quite fair to the labouring classes?—Until the 
tract is developed all recruitment should be stopped; it is better that 
they should remain there until the tract is developed. 

67.693. I quite see that it is awkward from an employer’s point of 
view that there should be scarcity of labour, and I dare say there 
is something in the notion that an undeveloped tract is likely to be 
made the slower in its development by the absence of sufficient labour; 
but, from the broad point of view of Government, do you think it 
is a practical suggestion that the men should be prevented from selling 
their labour in tne best market?—You cannot prevent any one. 

67.694. You cannot prevent the labourer from Belling hiB labour in 
the best market?—I agree. 

67,696. You say, in your answer to Question 19 (a), that you are 
anxious that Government should provide a clear statement of the 
exact conditions on which cultivators are entitled to grazing and other 
rights in the forests. In your experience, there is some uncertainty 
in the matter?—Yes. 

67.696. You give your views on co-operation. Do you agree that, 
in the main, there is a lack of healthy activity in the primary societies 
in this Province?—Yes; that is my opinion. 

67.697. What exactly are your objections to compulsory education? 
—I am in favour of persuading the people. By adult education, by 
organising societies of the right type, you can educate the people, and 
when they are educated they will themselves send their children to 
school. 

67.698. But has it not been the experience of all progressive countries 
that there comes a moment when the principle of compulsion must 
be introduced and acoepted ?—Yes. 

87.699. In answer to Question 26 (c), you are talking about con¬ 
ditions in the Ranchi district, and you say: “ my enquiry revealed 
that the condition of the rural population of that district is most 
deplorable; for about six months in a year the people live on half 
rations; they even have to live on leaves of trees ”. How is it that 
these people do not go for employment to districts where their labour 
is in demand ?—They do not generally like to leave their hearth and 
home. 

_ 67,700. Is not the habit of emigration fairly well established in 
Bihar and OriBsa? Are the people about Ranchi aborigines?—They 
are. 
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67.701. They are not prone to emigrate?—Some of them emigrate, 
but the majority do not like to leave their homes. 

67.702. Professor Gangulee: Are you referring to any particular 
people or to the rural population of the whole district ?—I refer to 
the rural population of the whole district. 

67.703. Who are they ?—Most of them are aborigines. 

67.704. The Chairman: In your note on “The Village Welfaro 
Society you say that a considerable part of the economic backward¬ 
ness of the people is due to litigation. Is a great deal of money spent 
on litigation?—Yes. 

67.705. Have you any remedies to suggest ?—1 have suggested re¬ 
medies in my note. 

67.706. Would you attempt the experiment of arbitration conducted 
by co-operative societies?—Yes; I am doing it myself. 

67.707. With what success ?—With groat success. 

67.708. Professor Garujule.e : Could you give us an idea of how many 
cases you arbitrate upon ?—Almost every month I decide one of two 
cases. When they are in trouble they come to me, and I go to the 
village and settle matters. Only recently I went to one village and 
settled a dispute there. When there is a non-member or a landlord 
I try to induce him to agree to arbitration, but if he does not I take 
the Sub-Divisional Officer with me and through his influence I settle 
the cases. 

67.709. The Chairman: Ip cases where you settle by arbitration, 
have you seen any tendency on the part of the unsuccessful party to 
fall back on the law. or do they accept the finding of the arbitrator?— 
They accept the finding of the arbitrator. 

67.710. Who arc the arbitrators'; the panchas or individuals?—The 
panchas also arbitrate; but generally someone from the central 
organisation of the co-operative moment. 

67.711. Sir James MacKenna \ You are in favour of starting village 
welfare societies; have you started any of these in your district?—Yes. 

67.712. How many ?—Several. 

67.713. Are they coming up to your expectations?—Yes. I have 
cited the instance of one of the societies; that is a model society. 
Other societies are also run on the same lines, and they are taking 
un the improvement of sanitation, agricultural improvement, building 
of small schools, etcetera. All my societies are like that. 

67.714. Is your whole time taken up by this work?—Yes; in fact 
I do not find time to look after my own cultivation; I depend upon 
my servants for it. 

67.715. Had you any agricultural experience before you took up this 
work ?—As I have stated, I started a farm in 1904, of about 130 acres. 

67.716. You had a good deal of capital before you started that?—I 
had some capital. 

67.717. You had sufficient capital ?—Yes. I learned progressive agri¬ 

culture in the Kankc farm, where the Deputy Director (Mr. Dobbs) 
bad introduced good varieties of sugarcane and groundnut. " 

67.718. I suppose you admit that, in starting an experiment like 
yours, adequate capital is the main need ?—Yes. 

67.7!9. You could pot stand for the first two or three years without 
■capital behind you ?—No. 
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67.720. Profeuor Gangalc .*: Could you tell us what is the secret of 
success of tho co-operative movement in the Khunti sub-division?—Pro-' 
pagan da and preaching. 

67.721. Through what agency ?—Practically, I do it myself, and also 
the Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr. N. K. Roy. 

67.722. Is it propaganda through non-official agenoy ?—Yes, and partly 
through official agency. Mr. Roy was of very great help to me. 

67,723 Could you tell us why similar co-operation between the offi¬ 
cials and non-officials is not to be seen elsewhere?—Proper propaganda- 
has not been carried on among the urban population. I think many 
people do not know what the co-operative movement is. 

67,724. Precisely. In the Khunti sub division you have shown what 
could be achieved by this propaganda?—Yes. 

67,726. How is it that this success has not been taken as a model 
in other sub-divisions?—They are gradually doing it now. I am one 
of the directors of the Ranchi Bank. Having failed to convince the 
other directors of the soundness of my ideas, I organised a new bank 
at Khunti with the help of the officers of tho department and by 
persistent preaching and propaganda, succeeded in organising village 
welfare societies. In that way. I carried out my idea, and now the 
department is encouraging these, banks to take up work on these lines, 

67.726. In the ease of the village welfare societies that you have 
established, what assistance did you receive from tho Co-operative 
Department? Did they supply the men for propaganda, or did they 
establish banks?—I # am the honorary organiser of co-operative socie¬ 
ties for that area, and I organise the societies. 

67.727. Have you received any assistance from the Agricultural De¬ 
partment?—Yes, they have co operated with us whole-heartedly. 

67.728. Did you receive any assistance from the Education Depart¬ 
ment 1 —Not much, but we have received a block grant from the district 
board. 

67.729. Did you roceive any assistance from the Public Health De¬ 
partment ?—Nothing up till now. 

67.730. What is the attitude of the. district boards and other local 
bodies towards your village welfare societies?—They are practically 
not taking much interest in the co-operative movement. 

67.731. T was not referring to the co-operative movement as such, 
but to the village welfare societies that you have established. What 
is the attitude of the district boards towards them 1 Is any assistanbs 
received from the district boards or other local bodies?—No. 

67.732. You say that the youths of the middle class are anxious to 
go back to the land ?—Yes. 

67.733. Do you make that statement from observation? Do you 
know of any Behari young man anxious to go back to the land ?—Thera 
are several. I cannot say if the whole lot are anxious, but many 
Bengali youths come to Chota Nagpur to settle there. 

67.734. What is their difficulty? Lack of capital?—Yes. 

67,736. And also lack of knowledge ?—Yes: knowledge is the main 
thing. There is capital in the country, but there is lack of knowledge. 
Therefore. I suggest that demoustratipn farms on commercial lines 
should be started by Government for teaching these youths. I had that 
difficulty when I started my farm; there was no place for learning 
agriculture. 
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67.736. Wo are told that the Kanke system of irrigation is very 
wpular amongst the villagers. Is that a fact?—We are just trying to- 
htroduco it; we have just begun propaganda work for that. Recently 
[ had been to two villages, and I have induced the villagers to have 
ligh-Ievel bunds, as they have in hhns mahal villages, which will 
jreatly help in converting a big area of waste lands into paddy fields. 

67.737. Did you actuallv establish a society there?—The members 
if my welfare society will do it. In one of the two villages visited there 
s a village welfare society and in the other a new society on the 
jame line has been organised. Everything will be done by these 
people, agricultural improvement, sanitation, education, etcetera, and' 
when you organise a whole village you can educate the people to new 
ideas, and they will take them up. Of course, it is very uphill work 
in the beginning, but once you gain their confidence, it is very easy. 

67.738. How manv men have you to assist you in your work ?—There 
is the manager of the bank and three inspecting clerks, and there are 
also the guaranteeing union clerks. 

67.739. These people assist you in your village welfare society work ? 
—Yes. I do the propaganda to induce the people, and then the men- 
I have mentioned carry out the work. 

67.740. You say '* The root cause of the miserable condition of the 
majority of the rural population is a diseased mind ”, and at the same 
time you do not advocate compulsory' primary education. Could you tell 
ns how you are going to cure this diseased mind ?—The co-operativo 
society is the school; it will educate the village people, and it is the 
best place for educating them. 

67.741. Mr. Kamat: There is a suggestion in your note that the 
Veterinary Department should enlist the help of the milkmen, the 
gowalas , who should be trained so that, with their help, you could win 
the confidence of the other village people in the matter of inoculation 
and such like new methods. What iB your actual solution ?—The Agri¬ 
cultural Department has trained some kamdars of the cultivator class. 
So also, the Veterinary Department should train some gowalas in 
veterinary ,wo-k such as inoculation. These people, with the help of 
the co-operative workers who have gained the confidence of the 
people, visit the villages and inoculate the cattle. No objection will 
be raised to it then. 

67.742. The kamdars arc paid men of the department?—These trained 
gowalas will be paid by the department or by the district boards. 
Even the banks can employ them. 

67.743. The gowalas should be trained and should be kept as paid 
men in the department ?—Yes. They should be kept as kamdars, be¬ 
cause there is not sufficient staff to do the work, and these people can 
be engaged on a small pay. 

67.744. You also make a suggestion that there should be a sort of 
training school, where subordinate members of the various services, 
Co-onerativ*. .Agricultural, Veterinary and Forest, should be brought 
in with a view to give them ideas about propaganda and such like 
things. Will you enli-ge r.nrc that suggestion of yours?—That is for 
training village co-operative workers, for organising village welfare 
societies and foe supervising. That is my idea for starting a training 
college. The officers of these departments should' be deputed to teach 
them. 

67 745. Tho officers of which departments should be brought to the- 
school ?—T*>c officers of the Agricultural, the Public Health, the Veteri¬ 
nary, the Forest and Co-operative departments. 
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67.746. So that each man, when he goes back to his department, will 
have had a training in the work of each of these departments?—No, 
I do not mean that. 

67.747. That is exactly what I ask you to explain ?—The training 
college will be for training the organisers and supervisors of these 
welfare societies. 

67,743. As rural leaders for doing co-operative work in starting 
village welfare societies ?—Yes, and they must have an elementary 
idea of all these departments. 

67.749. As village guides and rural leaders ?—Yes. 

67.750. Supposing a man in the Forest Department is trained like 
this, then what is he to do 1 —I do not mean that the Forest Depart¬ 
ment officer is to be trained. I mean that the Forest Department 
should depute its officers to train the village workers and to give them 
some idea of the Forest Department. 

67.751. He would help m this branch of co-operative work, in start¬ 
ing welfare societies 1 —The village co-operative workers will be trained 
in such a way that they will have an elementary idea of all the develop¬ 
ment departments and they will organise and supervise the societies. 
That is iny scheme 

67.752. As a co-operator of long standing, I would like to ask you a 
few questions on one or two points. You suggest a federation. Have 
you, in this Province, something like a provincial institute at the 
apex ?—Yes; there is the Federation here. 

67.753. As other Provinces have?—I do not know what is the condi¬ 
tion in other Provinces. 

67,751. As a matter of fact, the major Provinces have. What should 
be tho recognition given to such a provincial institute by the Govern¬ 
ment or by the Legislative Council, either by convention or by lawt 
Do you think it should be a purely non-official co-operative body, or 
should it have a better status than that 1 Who is the president of the 
Federation here ?—The Registrar. 

67.755. The head of the Province is not the honorary patron or presi¬ 
dent ?—No. 

67.756. You aie not given any subsidy or grant by the Legislative 
Council ?—Wc are receiving some subsidy from Government. 

67.757. You are on the recognised list 1 —YeB. 

67.758. Speaking about the training for the co-operative staff in 
starting banks or supervising banks, it has been said that the weak¬ 
ness of tho movement lies in the fact that there is expansion without 
trained staff. Do you agree with that ?—Yes. 

67.759. Do you visualise that if Central Banks are to be put upon a 
proper basis, or if they are to be expanded and multiplied, a time will 
come when the Registrar should be given the assistance of a technical 
financial adviser to look after these banking concerns, because, ordi¬ 
narily, the technique of banking is not necessarily known by people who 
are posted to the office of Registrar?—Yes, that is so. 

67.760. Would you like the idea of creating a post of Financial 
Adviser to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies 'There is no harm 
in it. 

67.761. It is not a question of harm. It is a question whether it 
would do good; or would it be necessary ?—It is necessary. 

67.762. Are you influenced, in that ovtimon, by the fact that in the 
Punjab some such idea is being considered, or given effect to by the 
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creation of a post of Financial Adviser on about Re. 1,600? Have you 
heard about it ?—I know nothing about it. 

67.763. Are you an advocate of land mortgage banks ?—I am not 
in favour of land mortgage banks for financing the rural population. 

67.764. In order to have a sustained continuity of policy in the Co¬ 
operative Department, would you advocate that the Local Government 
should establish a convention or issue executive orders that, whenever 
a departure in the policy is made, the various co-operative component 
organisations in the Province, such as your institute, should be consult¬ 
ed ?—Yes, certainly. 

67.765. In your experience as a co-operator, do you think that con¬ 
stant changes in the office of the Registrar conduce to a lowering of 
the activities of the department ?—They do. 

67.766. For how long should a Registrar hold office, in your opinion t 
—At least for ten years. 

67.767. What are the advantages of keeping one officer for ten years ? 
—He will gain more experience and work better. 

Do you not think this will have some disadvantages too?—If the 
Registrar is a man with driving force, it will be an advantage. Sup¬ 
posing, on the other hand, a change of policy in the department has 
to be tried at the end of five yearB, there will be no room for such an 
experiment ! 

67.768. With regard to village welfare societies, I do not know whe¬ 
ther you have heard of an experiment which has been tried in some 
other Provinces, namely, taluqa agricultural development associations T 
—No. 

67.769. These village welfare societies would succeed only in tracts 
where there is the personality and the initiative of an honorary worker 
like you 1 —I think among the educated classes it will be possible to 
find organisers to organise societies of that type. 

67.770. Even in backward tracts ?—If proper propaganda is done 
and people are made to understand what co-operation means, I think 
it is possible. 

67.771. How is it that such men have not come forward in other 
divisions of this Province 1—The reason iB that the activities of the 
Go-operative Department are wholly confined to loan-giving. 

67.772. They have not realised and appreciated Hie other advant¬ 
ages ?—No. 

67.773. Mr. Calvert: From your very interesting note I gather that 

? ou are engaged on philanthropic work in your sub-division 1 —Yes 
am a humble servant of humanity. 

67,774. You favour what you call a village welfare society ?—Yes. 

67,773. You make mention of the difference of opinion regarding the 
single purpose society and the multiple purpose society. May I know 
why you favour the multiple purpose society ?—The main thing in mak¬ 
ing a society successful is to enlist the sympathy of all the village 
people, and therefore I am in favour of organising multiple societies. 
We can then induce the village people to join in. By getting the co¬ 
operation of all the village it would be possible to make the improve¬ 
ment of conditions in the village successful. 

67,776. You will admit^ I expect, that the residents in any one 
village may suffer from different economic ills?—Yes. 

67,777. You do not faveur having a separate society to meet each 
particular object? For instance, a gentleman of your education doea 
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wot want to join an adult education society or accredit society?— It 
you can induce the people they will gladly Join. 

67.778. What do you regard as the motto of co-operation ?— Love 
•and service, 

67.779. You dc not regard it as self-help and mutual help f—That 
comes afterwards; if you create a spirit of love and service, the other 
things must follow. 

67.780. Do you accept the dictum laid down in the Act that co¬ 
operative societies must be for the promotion of the economic interest 
of their members 1 —Yes, 1 do. 

67.781. And that no purely moral uplift society could be registered 
under the Co-operative Societies Act ?—I do not know what exactly 
is in the Act, but I think that without moral improvement no economio 
improvement can be possible. 

67.782. Would you agree to the converse also, that without economio 
improvement very little moral improvement is possible? — Both would 
■go hand in hand. 

37.783. Which do you think should go firBt?—It is very difficult to 
say, but I think that moral improvement is necessary. 

67,781. Suppose you had again, as you had in 1866, a terrible famine 
in Orissi and these half-starved crowds all came into refuge campB, 
do you think that Government would be fulfilling its whole duty if it 
preached moral uplift to those refugees ?—That is a speoial case; you 
would have to extend relief to them if such a contingency arose. 

67.786. Do you think that Government might first feed them and 
then talk to them 1—What I mean to say is that, if there is no moral 
improvement, then any economic improvement that there may be will 
not last. 

67,780. You do not accept the general principle that insistence on 
moral ivplift is the best way of destroying it?—No. 

67.787. In your multiple purpose society your liability, I gather, 
must be unlimited ?—Not necessarily unlimited, but we can organise 
societies on a limited liability basis also. There is no harm in doing 
that. 

67.788. Does not your welfare society arrange for credit for its mem¬ 
bers ?—Yes. 

67.789. And therefore, under the Act, it must be unlimited liability? 
—Yes. 

67.790. Do yen think that unlimited liability is good for education or 
drainage or any other of these good ideas?—Yes 

67.791. You ask for the right type of honorary workers, and you 
regard these as the educated public and the literate classes. Why 
will you not have the ordinary cultivator ?—In my part of the country 
they are not sufficiently educated. 

67.792. Do you not find that illiterate cultivators sometimes possess 
a most magnificent character ?—Yes. 

67.793. And a real power of leadership ?—'Yes, in some cases. 

67.794. Were not most of the rulers of India in the past illiterate?— 
Not all. 

67.795. WaB not Ranjit Singh, the latest of all, illiterate ?—Yes. 

67,796 Literacv is not necessary for leadership?— No, but some 

amount of education and ideas are necessary. 
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07,797. Which dcryou think would be the best worker in your area, 
the cultivator with a fine capacity for leadership, or one of the leisured 
•classes ?—Both can become good leaders. 

67.798. But nowhere in jour note do you refer to the actual culti¬ 
vator as a leader or as an organiser ?—I have no objection to finding 
one from the cultivator class. 

67.799. Do you find that your society is reaching a stage when it 
will continue the very excellent work which it is doing without your 
help and guidance .'—Yes. 

67.800. If you were to become too busily engaged in other work, do 
you think that it would still continue?—If the proper spirit is awaken¬ 
ed then it should continue. 

67.801. Dr. Hydi.r: With regard to the point raised by Mr. Calvert, 
I was wondering whether a man of your culture would agree with what 
Aristotle said on this matter: “We must first earn a livelihood and 
then practise virtue.”?—I do not know what Aristotle said, but in 
India they are more for moral uplift than for economic improvement 

67.802. You think yourrelf that virtue would survive when the man 
had no livelihood !—I think if the moral standard of the people ia 
high they will be the better able to earn their livelihood. 

67.803. Sir Thomas Middleton -. You are not in favour of land mort¬ 
gage banks ?—No 

67.804. You think that the ordinary co-operative credit societies 
should afford the loans that are required?—Yes, if they can arrange 
for granting long-term loans. 

67.805. What should be the length of a long-term loan, in your 
■opinion ?—At least ten years. 

67.806. Do you think that ten years is the maximum period for 
which a loan ought to be granted to the ordinary Indian cultivator?— 
In some cases it may be extended, but ten years should be the average 
limit. 

67.807. Consider the case of a loan taken for digging a well or 
any improvement of that sort?—Within ten years they will be able to 
pay back the money. 

67.808. You point out how necessary it is to keep the rate of interest 
down. I think you mentioned the rate as six-and-a-quarter per cent. 
Now take the case of this ten-year loan. That would mean sixteen-and- 
a-quarter per cent or more in each year. Would not that be a heavy 
burden u> impose upon a man who has just dug a well 1 I want to 
find out what, in your opinion, is the longest loan that it is safe to 
grant under Indian conditions. When we grant loans for permanent 
improvements in England it is common to have loans for twenty or 
twenty-five years, but for various reasons the period in Tndia would be 
less. You fix it at not more than ten years. Is that not a very short 
period ?—T consider that ten years would be all right. 

67.809. Would you havo no form of credit which allowed loans in 
excess of ten years?—We have in some special cases given loans to 
the members up to fifteen years for redeeming heavily mortgaged 
lands. 

67.810. Ts there anv practical objection to a loan for that period?— 
No. 

67.811. If the borrower is a young man and his expectation of life 
ns good, I do not see why he should be limited to a ten-year period t 
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67.812. What is the usual method of paying rent in your part of the 
country : in produce or in cash ?—Cash; but in the uplands the tenants, 
pay no rent, while they pay a very low rent in the lowlands. 

67.813. How much do they pay ?— About one rupee per acre on an 
average. 

67.814. What is the price of paddy in your district ? —It ranges from 
three to four rupees per maund. 

67,816. So that a quarter of a maund of paddy would pay the rent I 
'—Yes. 

67.816. The Chairman : 1 want to be certain on one point. You 
want your village welfare society in every village, I take it?—Yes. 

67.817. Assuming that you wish also to arrange for the provision, 
by co-operative means, of credit to the villagers, that you also wish 
to organise the sale of grain, and that you wish, let us say, to arrange 
a co-operative education society, is it really your suggestion that the 
village welfare society should embrace all these functions under one 
panchayat ?—Yes. 

67.818. Would you have your finances separated as between the various 
functions, or would you ask the villager who joined the village welfare 
society in order to take a part in tho communal life and to improve 
the village to shoulder a share of the risk in the sale society? Would 
he take shares in the sale society?—Yes; he would take shares. 

67.819. Would you have all your purposes entered in one set of 
books?—Different sets of books would be kept. 

67.820. I will take you a little further. Would you ask your mem¬ 
ber who joins for the purpose of obtaining credit, but happens not to 
wish to sell his grain through the society, to share in the risk of 
trading which would obviously be attached to the sale sooiety, or would 
you have entirely separate books and confine the liability to that of 
the credit society alone?—We would have separate books. 

67.821. So that you will have a series of separate societies ?— Not 
separate societies, but separate accounts will be kept. 

67.822. Is your reason, for wishing that all instructions should be 
carried out under one panch, that you do not think there is enough 
talent in. the village to provide separate panchayats for different pur¬ 
poses ?—No; that is not my idea. My idea is to get the co-operation of 
the whole village for that. 

67.823. I do not quite see why you want to bring all these purposes 
under one society. So far as I know, all experience in other countries 
is that multiple societies are something of a risk?—I do not know 
what the conditions are in other countries, but we find here that the 
Working of multiple societies is very successful. 

67.824. You have village welfare societies. Have you any village 
welfare society providing credit ?—Yes. 

67,826. Does it also work as a sale society?—No. 

67.826. Does it work aB an education sooiety ? —Yes ; they are estab¬ 
lishing schools by raising subscriptions. 

87.827. So far as itB business goes, it is a credit society which in¬ 
terests itself in village welfare work?—There are some societies which 
do not give any loan but are doing village improvement work. 

67.828. If you ever come to the point where you wish to organise 
Bale societies or societies to engage in manufacture or trade, you would 
have to start separate societies?—Sale societies are a complicated 
matter. The time has not come to organise sale societies in my area. 

Babu Tara Prasanna Ohote. 
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A lew societies were organised by the Co-operative Department, but all 
of them collapsed. 

67.829. Mr. Danby. Are you a member of the district board?—No. 

67.830. Did you stand for election ?—No; I do not care to. 

67.831. Do you find that the state of the roads in your district is 
deteriorating in recent years?—No; I do not think they are deteriorat¬ 
ing. 

67.832. Could you 'tell us what assistance you have had from the Agri¬ 
cultural Department?—They do their propaganda through us; they 
give us their improved seeds for distribution to members; they distri¬ 
bute their manures through us; they send their staff to supervise the 
work of the members. 

67.833. Have you had any new seeds?—Yes; we have introduced the 
cultivation of sugarcane Co. 213, groundnut, Darjeeling potato and 
■dahia paddy. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Baba BIRBAR NARAYAN CHANDRA DHIR NARENDRA, 
Garhmadhupur, District Cuttack. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1.—Research. — (c) The question of treating cattle has so 
far received scant attention. India being mainly an agricultural country, 
the protection of her cattle from diseases and death is a prime necessity. 
Such small endeavours in this direction as have hitherto been made have 
djeen confined to recommending or administering a few medicines of 
the western school which the ordinary agricultural folk of India cannot 
afford to buy. Research work should be directed to examining the 
indigenous and inexpensive methods of treating cattle, and these should 
be supplemented by western methods. 

Question 2.— Agriculturat, Education.— (viii) Nature study, school 
plots and school farms, as at present organised, are all useless items in 
•our educational system. Students are called upon to cram up a few 
theories under pressure of the schoolmaster’s cane. They take no 
interest in them; they do not understand their meaniug. 

The best way to achieve the end would be to take temporary leares 
of land for each school, the students themselves raising crops in the 
indigenous mode with the help of their books as far as applicable. I 
speak of applying the principles of book? reservedly, because these 
sometimes recommend implements and materials which involve costs 
quite disproportionate to the profits made. 

The means I suggest is expected to avert the disinclination to go to 
the fields which is fast gaining ground in our community. 

Question 3.— Desionstrat-on and Propaganda.— (a), CM and (r). In 
replying to other questions I have deprecated the use of the implements 
and materials of the West. I will revise my views if I am shown a 
greater net profit from my fields than what I get at present, taking into 
•consideration all the costs of purchasing, importing, repairing and mani¬ 
pulating the implements and materials. 

The best way to influence and improve the practice of cultivators and 
incline them to adept expert advice is to show them to their satisfaction 
that they can profit more by changing their methods. 
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For -this reason demonstration farms and propaganda are necessary 
in important village areas. The work of propaganda should be conducted 
on the lines of explaining to the people that the suggestions of agri¬ 
cultural officers are worth adopting from the standpoint of gain. People 
will gladly and readily change their methods and adopt expert advice, 
if they are shown that by doing so they will get bigger profits. 

Qurstion 4.— Administration.—(c) (i) T am not satisfied with the 
Agricultural and Veterinary services from the agricultural standpoint. 

The 'Agricultural Department should first oxamino and ascertain whe¬ 
ther the use of foreign implements and materials, keeping in 
view the cost, will leave a higher margin of net profit to the cultivator 
than he gets at present. 

If this be possible, the department should popularise their use by 
means of demonstration and propaganda. Measures, such as giving 
pecuniary assistance in the shape of tnccavi loans, etcetera, should also 
be taken to enable cultivators to purchase those implements. Also, co¬ 
operative societies should be instructed to help the ryots in this direc¬ 
tion. 

If, on the other hand, this be not possible, people should be taught 
by means of propaganda and demonstration how they can multiply their 
yield by inexpensive changes in their wonted modes of cultivation. 

As to the parts subject to flood and drought, such as Orissa, the 
department should devote its best attention to devising plans for pro¬ 
tecting lands from sand and inundation, as also to finding new crops 
able to withstand flood and drought. 

The indigenous method of treating cattle diseases should be co¬ 
ordinated with the western, so as to afford remedies within the easy 
roach of cultivators. 

Sufficient pasture land should be provided in each village area to 
save cattle from starvation till people learn to grow fodder and stock 
it in silos. 

For breeding purposes healthy bulls should be provided in the 
mofussil. The municipalities and district boards may be asked to main¬ 
tain bulls of good breed to be lent on hive. The healthy ones amongst 
those roving in the mofussil as nobody’s property should be marked and 
preserved from injury. Export of cattle should be discouraged by 
law. 

These are but a few of the directions in which the Agricultural as 
well as the Veterinary Department should make efforts in the interests 
of the people. 

Question s.—Agricultural Indebtedness. —(a), (i), (ii) and (iii). The 
Indian debtor’s main source of credit is his land. He has practically no 
other source of credit nor any other means of repaying his loan. The 
yielding capacity of his land deteriorates daily, his family continually 
increases in number, the necessities of life daily grow more and more 
costly. He is therefore forced to borrow, and is unable to repay in the 
absence of supplementary means of income. 

(6) and (r). I am not in favour of a close-fisted trea tment of the culti¬ 
vators’ creditors, for this would render the cultivator helpless until ho 
is made self-supporting by other means. 

Tho best course to effect the cultivators’ material unlift is to control 
imports'and exports. The cultivator should be indirectly forced to 
disponse with those foreign commodities which be can produce at home. 
Control of imports will, while pressing him to become self-supporting, 
result in checking the need for exports. For instance, if foreign cloth 

Baba Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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is sold at high prices in the market, the ryot will prefer to get it 
made at home. In consequence the money required to pay for the 
foreign cloth vrill be saved, and it will not be necessary for him to 
sell to foreign countries a portion of his staple food crops or other raw 
material to provide this money. The result will be that foodstuffs will 
fee abundantly available in the country at moderate prices. 

The land tax and other indirect taxes, such as that upon salt, are 
very heavy upon the Indian agriculturist. Theis- rigour ought to be 
lessened by curtailing the costs of administration. 

Until these measures are brought into being, I have no hope for the 
Indian agriculturist. 

Question 7.— Fragmentation of Holdings. —(a) and ( b ) I am alive 
to the loss in agricultural efficiency due to fragmentation of holdings. 
A limit should be put to such fragmentation by necessary amendments 
in the Tenancy Acts; but legislation in this direction should not be 
such as to create hardship. 

(c) Admittedly, litigation is a drain upon our slender resources, but 
litigation in India mainly relates to money debts, which are due to 
want. A materially well-off population will hardly like to flock to the 
law courts for the sake of pleasure. In my opinion, therefore, no prohi¬ 
bition in this direction is necessary. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. — (a) (i), (ii) and (iii) In a deltaic country 
like Orissa rainfall is very irregular; her lands are often subjected to 
drought. But, having a level coast land and having to carry to the sea 
the whole volume of rain water from the hilly regions of Central 
India, she cannot tolerate an extensive irrigation scheme in the form 
of canals. The existing canals pinch her by blocking up numerous 
natural outlets. Tanks, ponds and wells are the only feasible means of 
saving her from drought. 

Question 9.—Soils. — (b) (ii) and (c) I know of extensive areas in 
Cuttack district, Orissa, that have been thrown out of cultivation by 
sand deposit due to blockade of natural outlets; these areas are 
gradually widening. I cannot suggest measures for reclaiming these 
lands, but the means of preventing further deterioration lies in clearing 
out the blockades and leaving nature to do her will. 

Question 10.— Fertilisers. —(/) People would naturally like to use 
wood as fuel if they could afford it, but there are parts that have been 
■completely denuded of wood. There are also parts in which the rigidity 
of the forest laws keeps people wholly deprived of the benefit of the 
jungle. What else can the people do but use cowdung cakes for cooking f 
Trees should be planted through the agency of local magnates and forest 
laws should be relaxed in order to enable cowdung to be saved. The 
fertility of the soil is diminishing more rapidly in areas where there 
are no trees; the reason seems to be that these areas are entirely 
deprived of the advantages of leaf-manure; so that plantation, of trees 
has become a necessity from the standpoint of fertilisation. 

Question II.—Crops. —(«) It is for the research workers to point out 
more profitable new crops for our country. Generally I may say that 
some new crops able to withstand flood water ought to be devised for 
the flooded tracts. The Indian agriculturist now will laugh at the idea 
of growing fodder crops for his cattle; but the growing of fodder baa 
become a necessity with the extension of cultivation over practically 
all the available land. 

Fodder seeds and other suggested' seeds should be distributed to 
agriculturists either free or on payment. The agriculturist should be 
taught the advantages of growing fodder. 
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We are under the adverse influence of the Arms Act. Sometimes the 
depredations of wild elephants and other wild beasts negative the strenu¬ 
ous efforts of the cultivator and he has no help. A larger number of 
licenses for fire arms should be granted, at least to villages situated in 
the neighbourhood of forests, 

Question 14.—Implements. — (a), (fr) and (r). I should welcome any 
improvement in the agricultural implements and machinery, but I do 
not favour introducing foreign thiugs, because they will be costly and. 
are not expected to pay the expense of purchase. I would gladly have 
them if they were shown to be profitable. 

Agriculturists meet with immense difficulty in procuring even the- 
poor agricultural implements and machinery now in vogue. The reason,, 
in my opinion, is twofold: firstly, material is not available except at 
high prices and tremendous trouble; secondly, village smiths and carpen¬ 
ters have been driven by penury to distant towns. Time was when 
jungle tribes sold unhewn materials for implements freely in village 
markets for a small price in cash or kind, and the village carpenter and 
smith shaped the implements at a standard rate of annual payment. 
These healthy organisations are no more. The sole remedy lies in curing 
the under current of poverty. 

Question 15.—Veterinary.—( d) and (g) I fully advocate legislation 
dealing with notification, segregation, etcetera; nothing but legislation 
will be fruitful. 

Research into animal diseases is necessary, particularly for the pur¬ 
pose of finding out the good in the indigenous system. 

Quebtion 16.— Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i) and (ii) Healthy bulls of 
good breeds should lie provided in the mofussil and district boards and 
municipalities should be asked to maintain them for hire. Existing 
healthy bulls should be marked and preserved. Qood milch cows should 
be introduced. Large dairy farms should be opened in the neighbourhood 
of towns to supply milk, as well as good bulls and cows for sale. People 
should be taught to fight diseases easily and effectively. Laws should 
be promulgated for preventing diseases from spreading. 

(b) (i) to (v) I have said, in connection with replies to other ques¬ 
tions, that the present condition of our livestock is due to absence of 
sufficient pasture. The small area that is available is overstocked and is 
not everywhere even accessible for want of common paths. Of course- 
in settlement papers wc find mention of pasture lands, but such records 
are practically useless. To add to our difficulty, we have no knowledge- 
as to setting apart land for growing fodder and stocking it against 
emergency. We are not very conversant with the methods of preserving 
straw and other cattle foods. The result is that our difficulties are 
exceedingly great when our land becomes parched with the heat of 
summer or remains deluged with rain water. 

(c) Iu the Province of Orissa, of which my home district Cuttaok 
forms part, fodder shortage is most keenly felt between the months of 
March and June, that is to say the senith of summer, and also between 
the months of August and October when the grazing grounds in low- 
lying land remain saturated with water. After the rains set in in July 
new grass takes a fortnight or so to grow. Cattle in the low-lying areas 
have a good time for some days only in July, though those of the hilly 
countries continue to enjoy good conditions till the next summer. But 
in the latter ease, summer sets in earlier and the high land loses moisture 
quickly. Thus, in the absence of any practice of fodder storage, the 
cattle of the country are starved for six months in the year. 

Dabu Hirbar Xarat/an Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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'Question 17.—-Agricultural Industries—( a) The Indian cultivator 
■works in his fields for six months in the year; the rest of the time he 
spends in idleness at home. At present some resort to distant towns in 
search of supplementary earnings during this idle period. 

( b ) India is a large country and is'agricultural and non-manufactur¬ 
ing. She has no capital and no organisation to enable her to become a 
selling country. Foreign sellers have been given free access to her 
markets and no effort is made in the directions of home production. 
Hence she has been reduced to the position of a-buying country, and 
thousands of her population have been thrown out of employment. 
Cottage industry is the most suitable way to relieve her masses from 
unemployment and want. It should be first directed to the production 
of the cultivator’s necessities of life, such as cloth, matches, etcetera, 
which he buys. The State should take the initiative in organising and 
developing these industries. Simultaneously, protective measures should 
be adopted at the ports to promote the growth of these industries, in 
order that they may open the highway for the indigenous industries. 

(c) I see no obstacle in the way of introducing the subsidiary in¬ 
dustries suggested, provided the people are effectively taught to adopt 
them. 

(e) Rural areas are the best fields for cottage industries, and should 
be made the centres of such industries. 

Question 18.— Agricultural Labour.— (b) Agricultural labour is 
growing dearer from day to day as it is not available in abundance. 
The reason is that the bulk of. the agricultural population, not finding 
their home means sufficient, flock to distant towns in search of employ¬ 
ment. The causes of want are 0) deterioration in the fertility of the 
soil, (2) increase of family, and (3) diversity of wants, unaccompanied 
by productive industry. The preservation of agricultural labour is 
dependent upon the removal of these causes 

Question 19.— Forests.— (a) and (b) I do not think that forest lands 
are satisfactorily used for agricultural purposes. In their anxiety to 
derive income from forests, the authorities are in some localities prohi¬ 
biting the raising of til, rahar, etcetera, on forest lands as before. 
Grazing, facilities are not at all provided in the forests. The rigidity of 
the forest laws is carried to an extreme, sometimes unlawfully by the 
subordinate staff. In Khurdha sub-division of the Puri district there 
are villages situated in the midst of forests, but these villages are so 
very handicapped by the forest laws that the people have been forced 
to give up their cattle and swallow foods half cooked with the help of 
dry leaves as fuel. These laws should be relaxed. Trees should be 
planted in the mofusml. Sufficient specified areas with means of access 
and exit should be set apart in each village for grazing purposes. 
People should be taught to grow fodder and stock it. Seed of fodder 
crops should be distributed in villages. We are too much occupied with 
the affairs of the towns, whereas the village should form the unit of all 
-our attempts for the material uplift of our people. 

Question 23.—General Education.—(6) (ii) I have said before that 
India is a very large country. No amount of expense and labour can 
make her people, generally, highly educated; it is not possible in tne 
nature of things. But there ought to be a general leavening of literacy. 
People should be given the facility to understand things: hence compul¬ 
sory primary education in the country is very necessary. India was 
happier in pre-British days when she claimed a greater percentage of 
literacy than at present. 

Question 25.— Wf.lfake of Rural Population.- (a) Unless people are 
enabled to understand things by the spread of literacy, they will never 
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listen to any sermons on the roles of hygiene. The removal of want and' 
the spread of literacy are the only means of making them healthy. I am 
afraid we start at the wrong end when we attempt to improve health 
without first providing nourishment. 

Oral Evidence. 

67.834. The Chairman : Babu Birbar Navayan Chandra Dhir 
Narendra, do you wish to add anything to your note at this stage ?— 
No. I have fever, and therefore I will not be able to answer many ques- 
tions, but I shall answer as many as T can if you will bear with me 
patiently. 

67.835. Are you an agriculturist?—I have got some land of my own. 

67.836. Do you farm yourself ?—I have a home farm, but I, myself, 
do not cultivate. 

67.837. You have a home farm: do yon take some interest in it? Yes; 
T do take some interest in it. 

67,638. Do you agree that zamindars, as a class, do not take that 
lead in agricultural matters which they ought to take ?—There arc a few 
zamindars who take some interest in agricultural matters; but all zamin- 
dars do not take that interest. 

67.839. Do you think it would be a good thing if a larger proportion 
took an active interest ?—Of course I do. 

67.840. Have you any means to suggest bv which they might be en¬ 
couraged to take greater interest?—It depends upon the nature of the 
man whether he takes an interest or not. I do not see how all can be 
induced to take interest in agriculture. There arc some zamindars who 
do take interest even now. 

67.841. Would you turn to your answer to Question 14? Why have 
the village smiths and carpenters been driven by penury to distant 
towns? How did it come about.?—‘As they have not sufficient food in 
their village, they go to Calcutta and Jamshedpur where they get more 
wages. 

67.842. Have conditions deteriorated in the villages?—There is un¬ 
certainty of crops. Sometimes in Orissa we get. high floods which spoil 
our crops. There aie a few areas which are irrigated, but they also 
have deteriorated. 

67.843. Floods in Orissa are nothing new; they have existed from time 
immemorial, have they not?—Floods used to occur within intervals of 
fifteen or twenty years, but now they are occurring every year. 

67,814. I do not quite see why it should press more heavily on smiths 
and carpenters. Are there no smiths or carpenters in your village. ?— 
There are smiths and carpenters in some villages, but not in all villages. 

67,845. I understand that you think that one way of improving the 
lot of the cultivator in India would be, forcibly fo deprive him of the use 
of what you call “those foreign commodities which ho can produce at, 
home.” Do you mean to include cloth made in factories in India or 
not ?—Of course. Formerly they were growing cotton; now they do not. 
They purchase many things now, and in order to find money for that 
they sell their paddy, -which is the only crop which they can sell for 
money. They are extravagant sometimes ami as a consequence they 
sell away all their paddy and do not keep enough for themselves. 

You are going to deny the cultivator the advantage of cheap goods 
manufactured in factories (never mind whether they are made in 
factories in Bombay or factories in Birmingham; the economic result is 
the same)! 

Babu Birbar Narayart Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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07,846. Are you anxious to see a rise in the standard of living amongst, 
the cultivators!—Yes. 

07,847. Would not a rise in the standard of living inevitably involve- 
the purchase of commodities made by other people ?—Yes. There i*. 
no harm in their using those commodities if they can get more pro¬ 
duce from their lands than they arc getting now. 

07,848. Do you chink that the result will be a rise in the standard of' 
living, if you insist that ho should make everything that he uses with 
his own hands ?—He should do as much as possible. 

07,840. Would you mind telling me whether you made the spectacles 
that you are wearing to-day ?—No. 

87.860. Could you make spectacles!—I cannot. 

07,861. Could you make any of the clothes that you are wearing to¬ 
day f—How can I i 

67.862. Could you make your boots?—No. 

67.863. Did you make the razor with which you shaved this morning ? 
—No. 

07,884. Did you make the telephone that you use ?—No. 

67,865. Do you ever go in a motor car?—Yes. 

67.860. Could you make one ?—No. If we are taught we can. 

67.867. Do you like a fan in the hot weather ?—Yes. 

67,858. Can you make a fan?—No; how can I, unless I am taught? 

07,869. Do yon like ice in your drink in the hot weather ?—Yea 

67.860. Can you make ice ?—No. 

Then you are going to have a pretty had time if you attempt to- 
raise your own standard of living by the methods you propose to 
apply in the case of the cultivator. 

67.861. Mr. Kamat : Do you think that the land tax in this Province 
is very heavy?—It is not heavier than in Bihar; it is three to four 
rupees per bigha but the constant failure of crops makes it heavy. 

67,882. On page ',00 of your note you say: “ The land tax and other 
indirect taxes, such as that upon salt, are very heavy upon the Indian 
agriculturist.’' *■ -Yes, At present they can get about Rs. 74 per bigha, 
and they have, to spend about Rs. 39-6-0 to get that return. 

67,803. The gross income per bigha is Rs.'74?—Yes, but that is only 
in the case of good lands. 

67.864. And the cost of production is Rs. 39-6-0?—Yes. 

67.865. And the net profit is about Rs. 85?—Yes. 

67,860. Out of which Rs. 3 is paid as land'tax 7 —Yes. 

67.867. Tf, out. of a_ net profit of Rs. 35, you have to pay Rs. 3 aa 
land tax, do you consider that a very heavy land tax ?—But all these 
rents have to be calculated, and there are other indirect (axes like the 
salt tax, etcetera. Of course, if they do it projierly, then it will pay 
them. 

67,888. I am not concerned with other taxes; I am only concerned with 
the assessment, and T ask vou whether the land tax is heavy ?—T do not 
think it is heavy. Sometimes, where the lands are deteriorating on 
account of deposit of sand, it is rather heavy. 

67.869. I am Pot asking about deterioration; T am asking a generaf 
onestion about the land tax. You say that it is not heavy?—It is not. 

heavy. 
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67.870. Sir Thomas Middleton : You point out how badly off the 
■cattle arc in this country, and you say “We are not very conversant 
with the methods of preserving straw and other cattle foods”. Surely, 
the cultivator knows how to keep straw ? Do not all the cultivators in 
your district store their straw?—Very few. 

67.871. What do they do with it?—They sell it; very few store 
it. 

67.872. And the cattle starve for six months ?—Yes. The shortage 
is felt between the months of March and June; also when there itf 
water on the lands the cattle cannot go to the grazing grounds, and 
there is therefore no fodder for them. 

67.873. You do not believe much in the school education that is 
now given. You say “Students are called upon to cram up a few 
theories under pressure of the schoolmaster’s eane.” Is the school¬ 
master’s cane very common in India?—The fact is that when they leave 
school the students do not go hack to the fields; of course, I am 
speaking of my village only. I think if they are taught to do prac¬ 
tical work they will go back to the fields. 

67.874. Dr. Ryder-. Did you go to any college?—I have attended 
school. 

67.875. Are you a B. A. ?~ I am a matriculate. 

67.876. Have you a son t—Yes. 

'67,877. Does he go to college ?- He attends school. 

67.878. He has not yet come up to the university stage ?—No. 

67.879. Have you read any books on economics?—Yes. 

67.880. You have very peculiar views. I want to know how you 
have come to form them?--How are they peculiar? I have full 
knowledge of inv village, and I have stated what I have Been with 
Puy own eyes. 

67.881. Bab it .4. 1'. Varma : Have you made any experiments 
with western implements on your fields ?—Yes, but our bullocks are not 
sufficiently strong to pull these iron ploughs. 

67.882. You failed in the experiment?—It was a failure. When the 
plough was broken, we could not repair it at the village, and we had 
to send it to Cuttack and other places, and that cost a good deal. 

67.883. When you were making the experiment, the plough broke 
down, you could not repair it, and therefore you could not repeat the 
experiment?—I could not continue the experiment; besides, the bul¬ 
locks are not strong enough to pull these iron ploughs. 

67.884. You are not sure whether that experiment could succeed ?--1 
am not sure. If the plough is made a success, then so much the 
better. 

67.885. How can you say that it will not work properly?—If the 
Agricultural Department tries it, shows to the people how to cultivate 
with it. if it is suitable for the cultivators’ bullocks, and if the culti¬ 
vator can purchase good bullocks, then it would be all right. 

67.886. On page 469 of your note you say “ A materially well-off 
population will hardly like to flock to the, law courts for the sake of 
pleasure”. What do you mean by that?—Those poor people 
often lose their crop, and whenever they lose it they cannot get food. 
So, they mortgage their lands to the mahajans and get money from 
them to buy food, and the mahajans go to court. 

Bobu Birbar Narayan Chandra Dhir Narendra. 
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67.887. Do you mean to say litigation is a matter of pleasure ?— 
Sometimes it is a matter of pleasure, and sometimes a matter of neces¬ 
sity. 

67.888. Do you mean that if the country is happy, there will be- 
no litigation ?—That is my idea; if people are more happy, there will 
be less litigation. 

67.889. Mr. Kamat: You said that the land tax was Rs. 3 out of 
Rs. 35, and that it was not very heavy. Would the people be willing 
to pay a little move 1- No, I do not think they would be willing to 
pay more. Of course, if they are forced then they will pay. 

67.890. If you say that the assessment should be the same as during 
the time of Lord Cornwallis, will you tell me whether you had good 
roads during Lord Cornwallis’s time 1 —No. 

67.891. Did you have any hospitals or dispensaries at that time ?— 

INo. 

67.892. Or any colleges or primary schools ?—No. Of course, all 
these things are good; T do not say they are bad, but what is that to 
a cultivator 1 

67.893. If these things are to be provided, where is the money to 
come from to provide them t —The thing is that our people, when they 
get education, do not go back to the land. 

67.894. If you want all these comforts, and if the assessment is to 
be the same as during the time of Lord Cornwallis, whence is the 
money to come from for providing these comforts ?—The tax is to be 
raised 

(The witness withdrew .) 

Mr. J. M. Cowan, M.A., B.Sc., Offg. Director, Botanical Survey of 
India , was next examined, for whose, evidence, see Volume 7, Pari III. 
Thereafter the Commission adjourned till 10 a.m., on Friday, the 25th- 

1 'November, 19$7. 
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Mr. J. H. LYALL, B.A., Officiating Conservator of Forests 

Bihar and Orissa. 

[Mr. Lyall was examined on ike following replies to the question- 
naire submitted by Mr. A. J. Gtbson , I.F.S., F.C.H., F.L.S., 

F.Z.S., Conservator of Forests, Bihar and. Orissa .] 

RepHei ta th* Questionnaire. 


Question 19.--Forests.—( a) I do. In fact, with intensivo sys¬ 
tems of forestry, the area of reserved forests open to grazing may show 
some diminution. 

( b ) Village forests should be managed on a simple system of re¬ 
gular working, the working schemes to be in the charge of village 
panehayats whenever possible. Such working soheme would provide 
for systematic rotational closures to grazing and felling, thus en¬ 
suring continuity of supply. 

(c) Undoubtedly. This is very marked in pari® of the Punjab, 
United Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa. In the last Province 
the areas most liable to erosion are situated on the Chota Nagpur 
platoau and in the Sarabalpur district. The remedies for this state 
of affairs are standard; they consist of closures to grazing, the en¬ 
couragement of growth of grass, shrubs and trees and, where the 
erosion is serious, remedial measures such as terracing the area, put¬ 
ting in retaining walls and so forth. 


By conservation of the forest growth in the catchment areas of 
the larger streams and rivers, damage from floods can be very con¬ 
siderably reduced. 
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(d) The reply to (c) applies to ( d). Areas covered with forests, 
though they may not increase rainfall, certainly tend to reduce the 
speed of the “run off” of the rain that does fall, cause gradual 
percolation into the soil and retain moisture for feeding local 
streams and rivers for a longer period of time. 

The answer to the last part of ( d ) is in the affirmative. 

(e) There is, more especially in the more thickly populated dis¬ 
tricts in Bihar proper and in the Puri district of Orissa. Work on 
such schemes is, however, costly and success depends mainly on the 
provision of adequate fun^ls. 

(/) Village and private forests in Bihar and Orissa 1 are undoubted¬ 
ly suffering deterioration from excessive grazing and unregulated 
fellings. This state of affairs leads directly to soil erosion. Reme¬ 
dies are stated under (c). 

The utilisation oj forests for the benefit of agriculture in Bihar 
and Orissa. —The first charge on the products of the State forests 
of India has always been the requirements of the agriculturists. 
This principle has been recognized ever since a State forest policy 
was evolved for India between the years 1855 and 1864. But it was 
not till 1894 that the Government of India issued a detailed state¬ 
ment of their forest policy (Resolution No. 22-F., dated the 19th 
October 1894). Tho aim was, more liberal recognition of the claims 
of the villagers to forest produce for the supply of their personal 
wants, the sustenance of their cattle, and the needs of cultivation. 
The principles laid down in the resolution can be summarised aB 
follows: — 

The regulation of rights and the restriction of privileges of user 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of the immediate neighbourhood are 
justifiable only when the advantage to be gained by the public 
is great. 

In the application of this principle, forest lands were to be broad- 
dy classed as:-- 

( a ) Forests, the preservation of which is essential on climatio 

or physical grounds. 

(b) Forests which afford a supply of valuable timbers for com¬ 

mercial purposes. 

(c) Minor forests. 

(d) Pastuie lands. 

Forests of class ( a ) were generally those essential to the preser¬ 
vation of hill slopes and the regulation of destructive torrents, and 
so long as there was reasonable hope of the restriction being effect¬ 
ive they were to be strictly protected. The second class of forests 
were to be managed mainly on commercial lines, as valuable State 
properties and sources of revenue. Even here forest income should 
be subordinate to the reasonable requirements of the local inhabit¬ 
ants. In the third class of forests (c), useful chiefly for the supply 
of fuel, fodder or grazing, local interests were to come first. 

The claims for cultivation were to be recognised as stronger than 
the claims of forest preservation. Forest lands might be diverted 
to agricultural purposes provided the cultivation was permanent, 
did not honeycomb the forests with fields and settlements, or en¬ 
croach on the minimum forest for general needsand provided also 
that the forest was not essential to the preservation of the tract. 

N 
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This resolution is still the basis of forest policy in India. Its. 
principles were applied in some instances in an exaggerated form, 
but there is no evidence of any general check to progress in forestry 
or to the growth of forest revenue. The reservation of forests is now 
completed over most of India with the exception of Burma and 
Assam. There is a definite minimum forest area required in every 
Province to meet general needs. In Bihar and Orissa, the actual 
area of forest is dangerously low. 

' 2. Of the total area of British India, thirty nine per cent is 
agricultural land, twenty-three per cent is State forest and thirty- 
eight per cent is other land. The actual area under forests varies 
from Province to Province, the maximutn being fifty per cent in 
Burma and the minimum three-arid-a-third per cent in Bihar and 
Orissa. The other land includes an important tract of nominally 
forest land which is the vast area of grazing ground^ held by villag¬ 
ers as common lands attached to their agricultural holdings. As 
forest this area is of little value, but the tract furnishes valuable 
grazing and fodder supplies, as also, to a smaller extent, small 
building timber and firewood for the villagers’ use. There is an 
increasing volume of opinion in the Forest Department that such 
tracts should receive much closer attention than they have in the 
past and that such lands should be made to yield to the ^people a 
much better return than they do now. Disregard of this view will 
end in the total disappearance of forest on village forest land and' 
the villagers’ demand in consequence will bear more and more heavi¬ 
ly on the forests under the Indian Forest Department. 

3. In many parts of India, and Bihar and Orissa is no excep¬ 
tion, a great deal of the time of the Forest Officer is occupied in 
what may be termed “ estate a'gency work ” or “ factor’s work ”, to- 
uso the Scots expression. The provision of grazing grounds for the 
agriculturists and the nomadic graziers, the control of such graz¬ 
ing, the provision of timber for agricultural implements and build¬ 
ings, firewood for domestic purposes and so on, are very important 
items in the daily routine of the Forest Officer, from the Divisional 
Forest Officer down to the forest guard. In 1923-24, the State forests- 
of British India supplied grazing free or at nominal charges for 
over thirteen-and-a-quarter million head of cattle. The figure has 
remained fairly steady for the last five years, but the introduction 
of regular systems of regeneration of the forests may reduce it in 
the near future. This question of grazing is the most important 
f ale tor that has to be considered in the relation between the Forest 
Department and the agriculturist. Unrestricted grazing and inten¬ 
sive forestry are incompatible. In 1924-25, the number of kine, alone,, 
in India was one hundred and forty six millions. The Forest Offi¬ 
cer has to view this large number of cattle, many of them useless, 
as a distinct menace to the future of the State forests while the 
handicap to advanced agriculture is obvious. The various cattle pro¬ 
tection societies in Calcutta; and elsewhere advocate extension of 
grazing grounds but the fact has to be emphasised that the grant¬ 
ing of facilities in the shape of additional grazing _ grounds for 
such cattle is not going to solve the problem but is going to aggra¬ 
vate it. Efforts should he concentrated on improving the_ breeds of 
cattle so that a pair of Indian plough-bullocks can approximately do 
the amount of work done in countries like Italy and France. Stall- 
feeding, the growing of fodder crops and the reservation of consider¬ 
able areas of village waste lands for the purpose of growing grass 
for hay have all to be considered. The throwing open of additional 
areas of State forests for grazing purposes will defeat the object in 
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-view. Apart from deterioration of the cattle, the loss in manure is 
enormous. All the Forest Department can do is to set aside certain 
areas of Government forests as fodder reserves and help the villagers 
to get a better yield of fodder, 'etc., from their own lands. 

4. Connected with the above is the practice of the villagers to 
■burn the State forests either annually or at intervals of two or 
three years. The object in Northern India is to increase the grass 
supply. The object in Bihar and Or-issai, where the forests are gen- 
■erally at a. higher level than the paddy fields, is mainly to reduce 
the layer of leaves and brushwood to ashes which are carried down by 
the monsoon rains to the fields, thus increasing their fertility. The 
Forest Department in Northern India has recognised the economic 
necessity of firing the forests and, instead of allowing the villagers 
to burn the forests illicitly, have started a regular system of burning 
forests annually, under control. Regulated firing results generally 
in a gentle ground fire, doing little or no harm to the tree crop. 
Unregulated firing may mean, and often does mean, the extermina¬ 
tion of tree growth. A great deal of regulated firing can be done 
in Bihar and Orissa to meet the local needs. The forests concerned 
are generally too remote to be utilised as grazing grounds. 

5. Apart from the above considerations, the Forest Department 
in Bihar and Orissa cannot propose any further utilisation of the 
forests in Bihar and Orissa for the benefit of agriculture. Restric¬ 
tion and regulation of rights and privileges will be necessary for 
many decades in the interests of future generations of agricul¬ 
turists. In some Provinces, mainly in the Madras Presidency, con¬ 
siderable tracts of forest land have been handed over to the people 
to be managed under the so-called “ Forest Panchayat ” system. 
The experiment will be watched with interest but it still remains to 
be seen whether the atverage villager is able to consider corporate 
requirements and the interests of future generations before his per¬ 
sonal, immediate and generally extravagant wants. 

Oral Evidence. 

67.895. The Chairman : Mr. Lyall, you are Officiating Conservator 
of Forests in the Province of Bihar and Orissa; and I understand 
you are willing to be examined on the note provided for the Commis¬ 
sion by the permanent Conservator, Mr. Gibson 1—Yes. 

67.896. Would you like to make any additions or alterations to 
Mr. Gibson’s note; do you dissociate yourself from any of his views 1— 
I do not think so. BuJ I would like to say that the availability of 
the forests for agriculture depends very largely on the improvement of 
communications, because where there is an excess of forests generally 
there is a deficit in roads and also shortage of agriculture, and where 
agriculture is intense you get no forests. 

67.897. When you say that the availability of the forests for agri¬ 
culture depends on the improvement of communications, what exactly 
are you thinking of 1 —I mean all such things as agriculture generally 
requires, charcoal and fuel (as opposed to timber), and small building 
timber (that is, poles) which is used by agriculturists. We have com¬ 
munications, but they are unmetalled roads as a rule, and it is not 
an economic proposition to carry fuel or charcoal to long distances. 

67.898. We have a statement of the extent of the forests in the Pro¬ 
vince. Is your classification of forests in the Province the one which we 
find elsewhere in India? Perhaps you might describe it shortly?—I 
think it is the same. The forests which provide valuable timber lie in 
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inaccessible areas and minor forests are usually of an inferior descrip¬ 
tion and yield nothing but fuel and poles. 

67.899. You have, I take it, forest areas in which grazing ia 
altogether prohibited; would you allow firewood to be taken from those 
areas?—We would be very glad to get the firewood taken away. 

67.900. Are there forest areas in the Province, where no grazing is 
allowed ?—Yes, periodically. 

67.901. In areas where grazing is allowed, is a fee charged for 
grazing?—No. A great deal of the grazing is not charged for at all. 
There is a large number of agriculturists who have grazing rights in 
certain areas. 

67.902. Can you give us an indication of the charges where they 
exist?—I have ’vvith me some figures giving the value of the timber, 
fuel, grazing and minor produce which we give away annually. 

67.903. I mean the rate charged per animal ?—It is two to four annaa 
per annum; buffaloes are of course rather more expensive, because 
they do not confine themselves to grass. 

67.904. Is the practice of cutting grass from the forests in vogue ?— 
That is allowed but not practised. 

67,906. Have you forest areas where grass cutting is allowed which 
might be expected to provide valuable fodder ?—I should not think 
we have such areas in this Province. 

67.906. You mean that grass does not grow freely in the forests?— 
Crass does grow, but nofc to the same extent as-in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces; we have not as much grazing revenue as they have. 

67.907. This is a Province which, from time to time, suffers from 
Eoddor famine, does it not?—There has been no fodder famine since I 
lave been here. 

67.908. You have never known a period of fodder shortage?—In 
many agricultural areas you do get acute shortage, but not in forest 
ureas. 

67.909. If you had better communications and roads, do you not think 
lome system of baling forest grass might be a measure of insurance 
igainst the worst effects of a fodder famine ?—I think it might be done. 

large part of the grass which grows in the better class of forests 
tnd in some of the worst class of forests is used for paper making 
■ather than for fodder. * 

67.910. By private enterprise 1 —Yes; and for grass-rope making. 

67.911. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is there no grass-baling at all?—No, 
ixcept for paper-making. 

67.912. Is there no grass for baling?—Not very much. The re- 
icrved forests are only three per cent of the area; there is much 
Hivate forest. 

67.913. Do they cut grass out of private forest for baling 1 —I think 
t is mostly grazed. 

67.914. The Chairman : Have you, in your experience in the Pro¬ 
vince, ever seen grass cut and hay made in the forests?—No, never. 

67.915. In whose hands is the charcoal burning industry?—-We 
tarted that departmentally in Sambalpur about four years ago, but 
iwing to the failure of the market and the long railway lead and long 
oad lead it had to be given up. There are large areas where charcoal 
ould be made if communications were improved. By commimioa-- 
ions 1 mean metalled roads, not kutcha roads. 
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67.916. With better communications, could you hope for a demand 
at a price at which the commodity can be supplied; if there were 
better roads, could fuel be made into charcoal and exported from 
forest areas to distant centres for consumption!—I think so. 

67.917. Charcoal would be small in bulk compared with its calorific 
value 1 —Yes. 

67.918. You say that the forests form three to four per cent of the' 
total area; is that the total area of forests 1 Does it include the 
private forests 1 —No; only those under Government control. 

67.919. Can you give us the figure including the private forests ?— 
I am afraid 1 cannot. 

67.920. Can you give us any idea of the proportion that State-owned 
forests bear to private forests!—There are twenty-seven Feudatory 
States under the Government of Bihar and Orissa, and I think fifty 
per cent of their area is under forests; I know their annual surplus 
is about twenty-seven-and-a-half lakhs of rupees whereas the annual 
surplus of Government forests is two-and-a-half lakhs. That gives 
some idea. 

67.921. Assuming that the area under private forests is approxi¬ 
mately equal to the area under State-owned forests, is it your view 
that the proportion of forest land, having regard to the population 
and the cultivable area, is dangerously low ?—I should say it was. 

67.922. Is that a progressive evil ? Are forests being gradually 
removed ?—Private forests most certainly, particularly on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

67.923. Mr. Gibson takes the view that if the forests which, from 
the forest point of view, are useless, were given more skilful attention, 
far more might be made of them from the agriculturists’ point of view. 
Do you agree with that statement?—I agree with that entirely; it is 
a question of fencing. 

67.924. They should be enclosed ?—That is my personal view. 

67.925. Has the Government of Bihar and Orissa attempted the 
system of forest control by panchayats ?—That system has not so far 
been attempted in this Province. 

67.926. If you are going to attempt these methods of conservation 
in the teeth of local public opinion you would require an army of 
police to make them effective, would you not ?—Yes; but a great deal of 
good, would result from it. Then you could drop on all village headmen, 
and insist on communal responsibility. 

67.927. Having regard to the large areas concerned, the population 
and their traditional rignts in the forests, is it not almost certain that 
if any steps are to be effective, the villagers must be taken with you 
willingly ?—If possible, yes. The villagers are allowed a large number 
of rights in some forests, but the amount of rights is very seldom 
specified in the notification in which those rights are allowed, and the 
difficulty is to prevent their selling, to a third party, timber which 
they are entitled to only for their own use. 

67.928. Mr. Gibson describes a system according to which agricul¬ 
turists choose ground on a higher level than their cultivated fields, 
and burn the brushwood and leaves there in order that the ashes may 
be carried down by the monsoon rains to their fields for manurial pur¬ 
poses. Apart from that, does the method of collecting leaves from 
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Sorest trees and using those leaves on the fields for manure obtain in the 
“forests of this Province ?—I have not seen it in tho forest areas; I have 
•seen it in agricultural areas. 

67.929. You ntean, from scrub jungle in agricultural areas!—No; 
•generally from mango trees growing alongside the roads. 

67.930. Is your department in more or less constant conflict with 
villagers as to the use, by the villagers, of forests in the neighbourhood 

-of their land!—No. 

67.931. Does it not depend also on the tact of the officer whom you 
are employing in the particular neighbourhood!—It depends on the 
Amount of forest which is not reserved in the neighbourhood. 

67.932. Does it not also depend a good deal upon the tact of your 
officers 1 —Yes. 

67.933. Are there areas in this Province where erosion and denuda¬ 
tion of agricultural land is proceeding as a result of the removal of 
forest growth?—Yes, I should say that there are such areas in the 
Palamau district and on the Chota Nagpur plateau, where the Orissa 
floods partly originate. 

67.934. You have the two sources, of danger to agricultural interests: 
In the first place, you have the erosion of agricultural land itself, and 
in the second place you have the risk, as a result of the erosion of 
lands higher up the streams, of losses in agricultural value due to 
sand and rubble being deposited on the fertile lands ?—Yes. 

67,936. Do both these conditions exist 1 —I cannot speak for OrisBa, 
but that is the case in the area to which the greater part of Chota 
Nagpur belongs. 

67.936. Is the department taking any active slops to plant up the 
ravines and so stop erosion J—I am afraid the department cannot do 
very much at present, because these forests are largely private owned. 

67.937. Do you not think that, on broad grounds of public interest, 
the Provincial Government might well invest itself with the power to 
take appropriate steps, interfering as little as may be with private 
interests, to prevent erosion where that is serious ?—I think it can. 

67.938. Professor Gangulee : Is soil erosion very serious in the 
Hazaribagh district ?—I should say it was. 

67.939. Owing to tho Damodar floods 1 —It is due to the erosion. TEe 
iorests are fired there annually; they have been reserved only in the 
last four years. 

67.940. The Chairman : It has been suggested to this Commission 
by more than one witness in this Province that the indiscriminate use 
and progressive destruction of forests in Chota Nagpur is due, in some 
measure, to the fact that the respective rightB of the zamindars and ryots 
have not been plainly defined and are not sufficiently well understood 
by the public. Can you speak to that point?—I should say that that 
was very true. The conflict between the ryots and zamindars results 
in the destruction of the forests. The ryots have, by custom I think, 
been allowed by the Settlement Department to use the forests for their 
own purposes. 

67.941. Tho point of these witnesses is that that conflict might be 
removed or, at any rate, mitigated, if an exact statement of their res¬ 
pective rights were to be made available?—It would, but it would 
involve heavy clerical work. It has been done in other Provinces, and 
it can be done here. 

Mr, J. H. Lyall, 
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67.942. It would involve very much clerical work ?—Yes, you have 
got to fix the amount of building timber, plough timber, and fuel for 
each family annually, and maintain registers for each village. 

67.943. It is riot a question of enunciating a principle ? It is a matter 
of deciding on the spot 1 —You will have to take a fair average for each 
household. 

67.944. Do you think any hope is to be looked for, in this matter of 
the general shortage of forests in proportion to the cultivated area, 
from any attempt by Government or other agency to plant areas near 
villages with forest trees ?—If the villagers are to benefit by this 
planting, they must do something to contribute towards it in the way 
of providing labour and excluding grazing. Without those two things, 
you cannot introduce forests in areas where they do not exist, 

67.945. Do you think, having regard to the many different functions 
expected of the two groups, that it might be well to have a special 
service, perhaps subordinate to the Conservator of Forests, to deal 
with the forest and scrub tracts in the agricultural areas; separate, 
that is, from that which deals with the large and valuable timber pro¬ 
blems in the reserved forests?—I think it would be worth while, but 
its duties would be very largely of a police nature, namely, detection 
and prevention of forest offences in such areas, and the control of 
grazing. 

67.946. But the administrative problems which would also exist 
would be very different from the administrative problems in reserved 
forest areas?—They would. 

67.947. Do you know whether the practice of planting bamboo near 
villages is common 1—1 think it is quite common in certain areas. 

67.948. They arc at liberty to plant it ?—Yes, they are at liberty to 
plant it, but they do not plant the forest species. There are two 
species of bamboo, one that grows in the forest and the other that 
you find in the villages; they are quite distinct. 

67.949. Sir Henry Lawrence: Which is the more valuable 1— The 
one which grows nearer to the villages, and they plant those them¬ 
selves. They keep the clumps in excellent condition, and they keep 
them well thinned. 

67.950. The Chairman : Has any attempt been made to encourage 
the planting of bamboo near villages in areas where the practice is 
not indigenous ?—The department have started plantations on these 
lands within the last three years, but our efforts are confined to areas 
where we have staff; in areas where bamboo is very largely absent, 
we have no staff; wc cannot do anything. 

67.951. The bamboo seems to me to provide the villages, at a very 
small cost, with a most valuable material which is useful for a hundred 
jobs. In that way the bamboo is invaluable 1—Yes. 

. 67,952. Do you know any case of zamindars having planted areas 
with forest for fuel or timber ?—I do not. But within the last year, 
certain zamindars in Chota Nagpur have raised the proposition that 
their forests should either be taken over by Government or managed 
by Government on their behalf, but they are always apt to want very 
accurate estimates of costs and to expect forests, previously much 
abused, to yield an immediate, handsome financial return, without 
further investment of capital in communications. 

67,953. Sir Henry Lawrence: Is there any attempt by villagers to 
grow quick-growing fuel trees for their own use?—No, I have never 
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heard of any. I have heard of a few villagers in Ohota Nagpur who 
tried to control the cutting of fuel trees in their village forests, because 
there was so much local scarcity of fuel, but they have never deli¬ 
berately planted it tnemselves. 

67.954. Does the casuarina grow in this Province ? -It grows in 
Orissa. 

67.955. Does it not grow up in these plains ?—No. 

67.956. In Southern India there is the practice of growing clumps 
of casuarina for village use. That is quite unknown here ?—I think it 
is unknown. 

67.957. Would it be possible to do such a thing here 1 —It might be 
■done. 

67.958. It is grown in forests ?—It is grown near Puri. 

67.959. Near the sea ?—Yes, near the sea. 

67.960. Sir Thomas Middleton : In reply to the Chairman, you in¬ 
formed us that grass cutting was allowed but not practised in the 
Province, and the general reason which you indicated was distance. 
That difficulty may account for ninety per cent of the cases, but 
there must be a number of large areas in the Province, not very 
distant from cultivation, where grass cutting would be possible but is 
not practised ?—'There are large areas. 

67.961. What prevents the practice of grass cutting, when communi¬ 
cations and distance are not the difficulties ?—1 should say it was 
the indolence of the people. 

67.962. The grass is there, but they will not cut it?—Yes. I could 
give you a case in point. I was in charge of a small area of four hundred 
acres, and the incidence, of grazing on that area wag fifty buffaloes, 
five hundred cows and seven hundred sheep. We, fenced a quarter ol 
the area to plant trees for lac; we gave them permission to cut the 
grass that grew in that fenced area, but they would not do it, and the 
area was within half a mile of their village. 

67.963. Could you tell me what was the condition of the cattle in 
the village ? Did they have a sufficient supply of fodder, or were they 
short of fodder?- There was practically no pasture in the forest for 
them to graze on. 

67.964. Did the villagers have rice straw ?—They had rice straw. 

67.965. And they relied on that for feeding their cattle during the 
hot weathor ?—Yes. Of course, they have a good many more cattle 
than they need. 

67.966. The total area under forests in Bihar and Orissa is about 
stven-and-a-half million acres, according to the statistics?—Yes. 

67.967. You told us you have got only 33 per cent of reserved 
forest, 250,000 acres or thereabouts ?—Yes. 

67.968. What do these reserved forests consist of in the main l Are 
they broad-leaf or coniferous forests ?—They are broad-leaved forests. 

67.969. You have no coniferous forests in the Province ?—No, not 
under Government control. 

67.970. With the exception of that small area of reserved forest 
growing valuable timber, the whole of the remainder of the area of 
seven million acres is minor forest and pasture land ?—Yes. 

67.971. Mr. Gibson explains that the duties of the forest officer in 
connection with minor forests and pasture lands are mainly those of 
an estate agent?—Yes. 

Mr. J. II. lyall. 
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67.972. In this Province what proportion of the forest officer’s time 
is occupied in looking after these large areas of minor forests?—We 
put the best of the forest officers in charge of the important reserved 
forests. There are certain areas where there are no reserved areas 
and yet there is a forest department and we have to try and to keep 
a check on output. The work of the forest officer in an area like 
the Santal Parganas is almost entirely that of estate agent. But 
the duties are very largely confined to paper in a way. You have to 
issue permits and arrange for their check at different places, 

67.973. There are so few officers as compared with the area to be 
managed that their duties are all office work ?—Yes. 

67.974. Local control is left to forest guards ?—Yes, it has to be. 

67.975. Do you distinguish between minor forests and pasture lands 
in this Province, or are they run together?—They are run together. 
There is no area that is definitely administered as pasture land. 

67.976. You mentioned just now an interesting case in which you 
fenced an area. Is it a frequent occurrence in this Province to fence 
areas in these minor forests ?—No; it is part of a scheme which Gov¬ 
ernment have in hand to increase the supply of brood lac and they 
fence these areas for a special purpose. 

67.977. Do you think it would be quite impracticable to control 
grazing in the way that a forest officer would desire to see it controlled, 
unless you had fenced areas ?—Yes. where tho grazing demand is high, 
in such areas the offence of illicit grazing is committed by night. 

67.978. Mr. Calvert: Some rather strong evidence has been given 
to us by Mr. Foley. Ho says ‘'-The destruction of forests is going' 
on all over the Province except where forests are reserved or pro¬ 
tected.” Do you agree with that?—Yes. 

67.979. Further on he says; “I am convinced that no zamindars 
or ryots in the Province will ever take any measures to preserve 
forests unless compelled ” ? Do you agree with that ?—Yes. 

67.980. He further says: “ Both zamindars and ryots look upon the 
destruction of forests as a matter of absolute indifference ” ?—Yes, 
until the forests cease to exist. 

67.981. Then he says: " Expenditure was vetoed by the Council who 
are altogether opposed to forest conservation.” Is the Council opposed 
to forest conservation ?—Yes, there was an adverse vote in the Council. 
Those who came from the Orissa flood areas were not opposed to the 
vote but the parties could not compose their differences. I think the 
Council is opposed to conservation on the whole. 

67.982. He says that soil erosion is common in many districts besides 
Hazaribagh. Do you agree ?—Yes. 

67.983. Finally he says “ I think it is to be acknowledged that with: 
the growth of population and industries the whole of the forests in 
Bihar and Orissa with the exception of those managed by the Forest 
Department will disappear ”. Do you agree ?—-Yes, unlesB measures are 
taken to stop that. 

, 67,984. Babu A. P. Varma : On the first page it is said that with 

intensive systems of forestry the area of reserved forests open to grazing 
may show some diminution. I want to knows the force of the word 
, some ’ there ?—In those areas where an intensive system of forestry 
is practicable, there is very little grazing demand. The villagers in 
shoes areas have quite sufficient grazing outside the forests to meet 
'heir local demands. 
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67.985. I want to know the force of the word ‘ some ’ there. Would 
you tell us whether the loss to the agricultural population would be 
more or less ?—In remote areas where the intensive system of manage¬ 
ment is practised, the only sort of grazing that you get is from pro¬ 
fessional graziers, not village graziers. 

67.986. Have you any experience of Champaran jungles 1 —No, I 
have never been there. I have personal experience only of Chota 
Nagpur and Hazaribagh. 

67.987. The Raja of ParlaJdmedi : Do you exercise any restriction 
■over sheep grazing in reserves ?—We get very little of it as a matter 
of fact; there is some control 

67.988. What fees do you levy ?—I think something like an anna a 
year. But very few sheep do come into the reserves; they mostly 
graze outside. 

67.989. There are no open lands, I suppose, in your reserved forests ? 
—There are, here and there. 

67.990. Is any fee levied on grass cut for fodder and when removed 
by cart load ?—Yes, fees are levied per cart load, per head load, per 
langhi-load (a stick carried on the shoulder). 

67.991. How much is charged?—Three pice a head load. 

67.992. How much per cart load ?—I have not got the figures here. 

I think it is something like eight annas. I cannot remember off¬ 
hand. 

67.993. You do not restrict tile quantity taken '(—We do not restrict 
it, provided the area in which the grass is cut is not under special con¬ 
trol. We have to protect young trees coming up there. 

67.994. Is thero any objection to extending tho forest laws to the 
zamindari areas?—None whatever. I believe the Maharaja of Chota 
Nagpur has applied, and certain other zamindars, but there does not 
seem to be much enthusiasm. 

67.995. I suppose the entire regulations under the Forest Act can 
be extended to tho zamindars if they apply for them ?—If you mean for 
■the protection of the forests, I think they will be available. 

67.996. Professor Ganguler. : Can you tell us something about the 
training of the forest subordinate officers ?—They are trained in a 
number of places according to their different ranks. The Provincial 
Forest Service men are trained at Dolma Dun. Men of the ranger 
class are trained at Coimbatore. Forest guards and foresters are 
trained at Balaghat, Russel Konda, or Kurscong. Do you want me 
to describe tho syllabus 1 

67.997. No. I only wanted to know where they were trained. Could 
you tell us what is the chief cause of the destruction of forests ?— 
Fire, grazing and irregular cutting are the chief causes. The sal 
tree, which is the principal forest tree in this Province, can be felled 
but it will grow up within five years if you let it alone. 

67.998. I understand that there was an attempt on the part of 
■Government to acquire private forests ?—Yes. 

67.999. What happened to that policy?—The money was refused by 
the Legislative Counoil. 

68,000. Do you mean to suggest that the members of the Council 
•do not appreciate the utility of forest conservation ?—I suppose some 
of them do. 

Mr. J. S. Lyall. 
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88,001. On this question of the village panchayat system, could you- 
tell us if you have made a start in the direction of village forests being 
managed by the village panchayats ?—No. 

68,002. Are you familiar with the somewhat similar arrangements 
in the Madras Presidency !—I have heard that such arrangements 
exist, but I have not been there. 

68,003. Mr. Gibson tells us that the village forest should be managed 
on a simple system of regular working and the working scheme is to 
be in charge of the village panehayat. I wanted to know whether any 
attempt had been made in that direction ?—That is an ideal which we 
have before us. 

68,004. Has anything been done to realise that ideal ?—I am afraid 
not. 

68,005. Reverting to the question of the conservation of forests,, 
this is, I take it, very important in the catchment area?— Yes. 

68,006. Is any survey being undertaken in catchment areas where 
afforestation might take place?—No surveys have boen carried out, 
so far as the areas owned by the znmindars are concerned. 

68,007. Assuming that the Legislative Council grants yon all the 
money you want, which catchment area would you first undertake to 
afforest?—T think the question of preserving such forests as already 
exist is more important, than afforestation. The catchment areas are 
very wide and I do not know them all; they have not yet been sur¬ 
veyed by the Irrigation Department. 

68,008. With regard to the classification of forests, could you tell 
us what exactly you mean by the expression ‘third class forest’ ?— 
One means the minor forests, that is, forests yielding charcoal, fuel,, 
and possibly poles for building purposes. 

68,000. And the second class of forests ?—Those are forests which 
are good enough to yield large timber for constructional purposes. 

68,010. Could you tell the Commission whether the quality of grass 
grown in the t hird class forests is suitable for grazing ?-- There is a 
large amount of grass which we call spear grass, and you may perhaps 
be familiar with it. 

68,011. Yes, I know it. The point really is this: Tn answer to Sir 
Thomas Middleton you said that the grass is there but that the culti¬ 
vators do not care to graze their cattle. I just wanted to -know 
whether the cultivators were aware of the quality of the grass in 
that tract ?—T should think that they are fully aware of it. The Agri¬ 
cultural Department, have informed me that excellent hay can be 
made from spear grass if it is cut before seeding and cured; if it is 
allowed to seed it becomes distasteful to cattle. 

68,012. Are there any forest by-products in this Province?—Char¬ 
coal and sabai grass for paper. 

68.013. Ts sabai available in large, quantities?—Yes. I imagine to 
the extent, of about 100,000 maunds a year; the demand for it is very- 
keen. 

68,014. Are you carrying on any investigation in the direction of 
utilising these largo quantities for paper manufacture?— Sabai grass 
is under a lease and has been so for the past thirty years. 

68,015. Mr. Kamat: T would like to refer you to paragraph two of 
Mr. Gibson’s nore on nago 418. He, refers therein to certain lands near 
the agriculturists’ village holdings and he says that, as forest, this 
area is of little valuo, but that it furnishes valuable grazing and 
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fodder supplies to the villagers; and then he adds: “There is an in¬ 
creasing volume of opinion in the Forest Department that such tracts 
should receive much closer attention than they have received in the 
past and that such lands should be made to yieid to the people a much 
better return than they do now.” Would you explain what is this 
opinion of the Forest Department which is gaining ground, and also 
what is the higher yield you might expect if proper use is made of 
such methods ?—I think it is generally admitted that grazing is a 
much less economical use of grass than stall-feeding. If you could 
provide for rotational closures of such areas you would allow grass 
to grow until it is fit for cutting, when it can be used for stall-feeding, 
but local opinion is very much opposed to stall-feeding, T think. 
Grazing goes on throughout the whole of the rains, which is the period 
when the grass reaches its maximum growth and development. 

68,016. Speaking of this local opinion on the one hand and the 
opinion of the Forest Department on the other, you must have observ¬ 
ed that not only in this Province but in other Provinces as well, there 
is generally a conflict of opinion and a misunderstanding between the 
Forest Department and the people?—Yes. 

68,017. I dare say if attempts were, made not only to enforce poli¬ 
cies but to explain facts to the people this misunderstanding might 
be removed ?•—We hope so. 

68,018. I want to know whether attempts have been made by 
adequate publicity methods to remove the misunderstanding?—Do 
you suggest propaganda? 

68,019. I do not suggest auythiug. I ask you what is being done. 
I can illustrate my point by asking you another question. You have 
stated, for instance, that in this Province the reserved forests are 
three per cent of the, total area. That fact taken by itself may con¬ 
vey nothing unless you also make it known to the people that the 
number of cattle in the Province is, say, so many millions, and that 
there is not sufficient grazing for all those millions of cattle on that 
three per cent area which you possess. The two facts ought to be 
published in order to carry conviction to the people. Have you done 
that?—I am afraid we do not collect statistics from purely agricul¬ 
tural areas. 

68,020. Am I right, therefore, in saying that the misunderstanding 
is partly due to the relevant facts not being placed before the public f 
—I think you might say that that is the cause. 

68,021. And, until that policy is pursued, this conflict on the part 
of the members of the Council, or the general public, or the villagers 
themselves is bound to continue ?—Yes. 

68,022. Professor Gangulee : Have not the members of the Legis¬ 
lative Council access to your publications ?—I think so. 

68,023. Mr. Kamat : Access to the publications is a theoretical 
means which does not in any country remove misunderstandings and, 
as in the art of advertising by posters, things have to be hammered 
into the brains of the people every day?--Access to publications pre¬ 
supposes a certain desire to learn. 

08,024. Have you considered whether it is possible to have more 
publicity in order to remove this conflict of opinions between the 
public and the Forest Department ? What steps would you take ?— 
A propaganda scheme of lecturing, with lantern slides, has lately been 
Suggested by this department to Government and I think the scheme 
will, in course of time, mature. But the individual members of the 
department are shy people who live in lonely places and some of them 

Mr. J. S. Lyatt. 
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•arc not keen on lecturing to the public in towns where they are not 
■confident of success. 

68,025. Take another fact. There are societies for the protection 
of cattle 1 —Yes. 

68,026. The impression is that you have vast areas which you can 
open up for grazing ?—Yes. 

.68,027 If you can disabuse the minds of these people of this mis¬ 
apprehension, probably all the societies for the protection of cattle 
may take up an entirely different policy?—Yes. 

OS,028. A good deal of this sort of thing is going on because the 
parties concerned have not worked out the facts together ?—Yes. 

68,029. Do you think that it is desirable, therefore, for the depart¬ 
ment to do its part by giving facts and figures to the people?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew .) 


Mr. N. MEYRICK, General Secretary, Bihar Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion Ltd.. Motihari. 

Replies to the Questionnaire: 

Question 1.—Reseauoh.— (a) (i) The association is of the opinion 
that more finance should be given to Government sugarcane experi¬ 
mental stations with a view to carrying out experiments on a bigger 
6calo in connection with (i) the improvement of cane seed, the intro¬ 
duction of new types, and the breeding of new varieties, (ii) manurial 
experiments, to increase tonnage economically. 

Question 5.— Finance. — (a) Most agrcnlturiste require finance for 
agricultural operations but have few facilities for obtaining it, and 
then only at a high rate of interest. The Imperial Bank of India 
cannot lend money on immoveable property, yet most of the larger 
cultivators have ample security for their borrowing on their land or 
on villages owned by them. The association is of the opinion that 
Government should assist by making it possible for the Imperial Bank 
of India to advance money on immoveable property. 

Question 15.— Veterinary.— (b) (ii) No. 

(iii) Yes, because the local boards will not grant sufficient funds 
for expansion. The control of transfers and disciplinary measures of 
-the veterinary staff should be vested entirely with the department. 

Question 21.—Tariffs. —In the case of the sugar industry, the reply 
is in the negative. On the other hand, it is essential for the future pro¬ 
sperity of the industry, and so of the sugarcane grower, that an import 
duty on sugar should be maintained sufficient to prevent the dumping 
of sugar in India from countries with large surplus stocks. If prices 
are brought to a low figure by dumping, a stage will be reached at 
which Indian mills will not be able to carry on; with the disappearance 
of the mills will come a large reduction of the area under cane, and 
so an enormous loss to the agriculturist. Nor will the consumers bene¬ 
fit by the removal of an import duty, as the closing down of Indian 
mills will eventually mean the country being entirely dependent on 
foreign sugar which, with no local competition, will naturally tend to 
raise prices. The association does not advocate a permanent import 
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duty but only for a period sufficient to enable a standard of cultiva¬ 
tion to be reached that will allow of a considerably heavier tonnagw 
per acre being produced than is at present. 

Oral Evidence. 

88,030. The Chairman : Mr. Meyrick, you are General Secretary of 
the Bihar Planters’ Association ?—Yes. 

68,031. I think you yourself are a Planter?—Yes. 

68,032. On behalf of your association, you have provided us with a 
note of the evidence that you wish to give. Do you wish to make any 
statement in addition to that, or any corrections ?—There is no correction- 
I wish to make, but I would like to add tcv my first answer which deals 
with cane. I understand that the policy of the Government is to 
open small experimental farms all over the Province and in that case 
I think it is very necessary that a small farm should be opened near 
Pusa so that that farm at any rate can get the benefit of the help of the- 
people in charge of cane at Pusa to guide them in their policy of experi¬ 
ments. 

68,033. Your association in 1877 was the Bihar Indigo Planters’ Asso 
oiation and in 1893 its name was changed to the Bihar Planters’ Associa¬ 
tion. Originally I think research work on indigo was one of the maim 
objectives ?—Yes. 

68,034. Is your association carrying on any research work at the- 
tnoment ?—In England Mr. Reginald Brown is carrying out experiments- 
on our behalf in the manufacture of paste. 

68,036. And arc you financing that in part or in whole?—Entirely; 
of course we have been given some money by Government. There was 
a cess on indigo and the balance of the cess amounting to some Rs. 12,000 
has been given us in part. 

68,036. Are you financing, or helping to finance, any other research 
in India or outside of India ?—Not as regards indigo; we are spending 
money on propaganda. 

68,037. Directed to what purpose?—To finding new markets 
68,038. Can you tell us something about that propaganda? How do 
you proceed?—The synthetic indigo has cut into the selling of natural 
indigo and is gradually taking the market that was supplied originally 
by the natural indigo. Calcutta has been our head market; we sold 
there and from there it was distributed all over the world beforo the 
synthetic came in. Now Persia takes a certain amount, and India; with 
those exceptions we have practically no markets. The idea is to find 
markets in Central Asia and along the Afghanistan way. 

68,039. For use as a dye?—Yes. 

68,040. Are there any other commercial purposes to which indigo or 
indigo paste could be put ?—I think it could be used for medicine, more 
as a preventive of skin disease. I forgot to mention that we had some 
experiments with that too, through Mr. Hutchinson. 

68,041. For any particular diseases?—Eczema, aind that sort of 

thing. 

68,042. It is known to have medicinal virtues; is it in the British- 
pharmacopoeia?—I do not know. 

68,043. Do you remember the time when the synthetic indigo had not 
come into competition with the natural indigo?—No; I came here just 
about the time when the synthetic indigo came in. 

68,044. Did the experience come as a surprise and a shock to tbe 
planting industry, or had they anticipated it some years?—I do not 
Mr. N. Meyrick. 
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think they had anticipated it. They had heard that synthetic indigo 
had been manufactured, but I do not think they ever anticipated that 
it would break the industry as it has done. I do not think it worried 
them more than the synthetic rubber does the rubber planter now. 

• 68,045. Do you think the sad experience suffered by the indigo plant¬ 

ing industry might be taken to heart by certain other producers who 
believe that the particular crop they are growing at this moment enjoys 
a monopoly which nothing is likely to disturb ? If you were growing 
jute, would you be anxious to ensure that, so far as possible, nothing 
was left undone which might have the effect of protecting the future 
of your industry?—Yes; I certainly would be. - 

■All I wish to point out is that these things come as a surprise and a 
shock to people who believe that a particular crop, or a particular area 
growing that crop, enjoys an unassailable monopoly. 

68,040. Turning to your note of evidence, yon mention the need for 
capital for larger cultivators: what do you mean by ‘larger cultivators’ ?— 
1 mean the zamindars. 

68,047. Do you think that the zamindar lacks capital or enterprise?— 
I am inclined to think he lacks both. 

68,048. You are satisfied that he lacks capital?—Yes; the majority of 
zamindars have no reserve fund to draw on. 

68,049. Is that your own knowledge, or something which is repeated 
from mouth to mouth and accepted without sufficient examination ?— 
That is my own knowledge of North Bihar. 

68,050. Arc you referring to tho European zamindar or the Indian 
zamindar 1— Chiefly the Indian zamindar. 

68,051. You point out that the Imperial Bank of India, according to 
its charter, is not allowed to advance money on immoveable property. 
How about the joint stock banks? Is there any reason why they should 
not advance money on immoveable property ?—I am referring to North 
Bihar; there are do joint stock banks up there which do business of 
that kind. I understand that at the time of Sir Thomas Holland’s Com¬ 
mission (the Indian Industrial Commission) it was recommended that 
the Imperial Bank should open branches with a view to help agricultural 
purposes. 

08,052. You do not think that a well regulated land mortgage bank 
is the proper instrument for providing long term credit ?—I do; but there 
is no such bank in North Bihar. 

68,058. I am interpreting your suggestion. You think a land mortgage 
bank might be created. You will agree that if the Imperial Bank of 
India is to be in a position to lend money on immoveable property, the 
bank would require a very extensive agency in order to satisfy itself 
that the borrower not merely held sufficient security but also that he 
was the sort of man 1o whom the bank could lend?—I understand that. 
I would advocate that either the charter of the Imperial Bank of India 
should be .altered or an endeavour should be made to open a bank such 
as the one you suggest. 

68,054. What exactly is the business of the typical planter in the 
area with which yon are familiar? Does he cultivate his own land by 
paid labour or is he, in fact, a zamindar ?—The great majority cultivate 
their own land by paid labour. 

68,055. What is the size of a typical holding ?—About a thousand acres 
-to each planter. 

68,056. Wo have no sort of connection with, the Tncoroe-tax Commis¬ 
sioners. Could you give us some indication of the net profit to be 
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expected in the average year, per acre, from properties of that sort ?— 
It is very difficult to say, because it varies. 

68,057. In general terms, do you see any reason why young men of 
the middle class amongst Indians, who can command the necessary 
capital, should not find profitable and healthy occupation in developing 
properties of that sort?—I think they should, provided a sufficient area 
is taken. With a small holding it would be very difficult for a man to 
make it a profitable occupation. 

68,058. What do you regard, in the area with which you are familiar, 
as the minimum economic holding for a man of the type I have men¬ 
tioned ?—One thousand acres is the minimum a planter could work 
economically. 

68,059. Could you give the Commission any indication of the amount 
of capital, fixed and working, which would be required by a man going 
into a holding of that sort de novol —Including the capital to buy the 
land ? 

68,060." The more information you could give us the better ? —It varies 
of course considerably for various districts; the average would be about 
Rs. 200 an acre. 

68,061. Would that include all expenses?—That is the capital value 
of the land. 

68,062. That is the purchase price of the land ?-—Yes. 

68,063. Taking the ordinary area which has not been developed for 
large scale farming, is a certain amount of capital required for making 
it fit for large scale cultivation?—A certain amount would be required; 
ten per cent of the capital would be required. 

63,064. Ten per cent of Rs. 200 l-^Yes. 

68,065. You mean about Rs. 20 an acre for fixed capital?—Yes. 

68,066. That gives Rs. 220. Now, how about working capital ?— I 
should say about Rs. 70 an acre would be required. 

68,067. That makes Rs. 300 an acre all round ?—Yes. 

68,068. Professor Gangulee : Are these estimates for sugarcane culti¬ 
vation ?—I am talking of an area under all crops, sugarcane, oats, wheat 
and paddy. 

68,069. The Chairman-. So, three lakhs of rupees is required as 
capital for the opening and developing stages of an economic holding on 
the scale with which you are familiar in your part of the Province ?— 
Yes; I think quite that. 

68,070. That means that the door is practically closed to all except 
the very well-to-do?—Yes; it is no good going in without capital. 

68,071. The Sugar Producers’ Association has advocated the estab¬ 
lishment of a centralised sugar school to operate for the whole of India, 
at which Indians may be taught the principles underlying sugar manu¬ 
facture. The suggestion is that a post-graduate course should be given 
at this school to students who have already taken the B.Sc. degree. Have 
you any views on that suggestion ?—I think I hold the same view too. 
There should be a central sugar bureau controlling sugar experiments. 

68,072. Do you support the Sugar Association’s view that a publica¬ 
tion, giving technical information regarding sugarcane cultivation and 
sugar manufacture, would be a valuable asset to the interests con¬ 
cerned ?—Yes. 

68,073. Do you think your association might be persuaded to shoulder 
sonif> share of the risk of publishing a journal of that sort? Would they 
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consider it ?—They would certainly consider it, but they are not full of 
funds. 

6S,074. Has your association, or have you, any views as to the mini¬ 
mum economic size of a sugar factory 1 —No. 

68,075. You have no knowledge of that?—No. 

68,076. It has been suggested that Government might encourage 
private enterprise to set up sugar faetoiies by itself setting up a small 
sugar factory, in order to prove, that the cultivator is willing to sell his 
cane to a factory at prices which may make the manufacture of sugar 
remunerative. Do you think it is necessary that Government should 
go into the business of production in that way ?—I do not think it is 
necessary now. 

68,077. You do not advocate it ?—No. 

68,078. You think there is no doubt that the cultivator would be 
willing to sell his canc to a factory, provided he can get prices which, 
would leave him a margin of profit ?—Yes. 

68,070. You think there is no doubt?—There is no doubt. 

68,080. Have you any views as to the Sugar Bureau’s cable service?— 
We get it sent to us every week. 

68,081. Is it valuable?—It gives us information as to what the prices 
and the prospects are. I consider it valuable for these reasons. 

68,082. Would you regret its discontinuance?—Yes. 

68,083. That is your definite view ?—Yes, it is my personal view. 
68,084. Have you any views that you would care to express about the 
efficiency or the reverse of the Sugar Bureau?—I think it has been 
working very efficiently. I am not quite sure whether the work done at 
Pusa comes under the Sugar Bureau, but that has been very valuable. 
They have introduced four new types of cane and, had they more 
money and staff, 1 believe they would have been able to introduce still 
more types. 

68,085. So far as your area is concerned, would it be true to say that 
Pusa has in fact taken the place of the provincial Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment in these matters ?—As far as ray association is concerned, most 
certainly it has. 

68,086. Have you any criticism to offer or any suggestions that you 
would care to make about Pusa 1 —I think that Mr. Sayer, who has been 
in charge of the cane work there all these years, should continue in 
charge. I understand it. has been handed over now to Mr. Henderson, 
who has other work to do. He is in charge of the cane there, and I 
believe he has gone away now, and will be away till February on other 
duties. That does not seem to me to be the right way to look after the 
cane work. The man should be permanently in the place where he has 
his work. 

68,087. Do you realise that Pusa is the Imperial Agricultural Insti¬ 
tute ?—Yes. 

68,088. Do you think that any group of villages in one Province has 
a right to expect that officers of the Imperial Service should devote 
their time and attention to them particularly ?—I do not mean that. 
I mean that he should bo entirely in charge of cane work, and not other 
work. Other work will take him away, and in this case it will take him 
away for a period of three, months. 

68,089. Sir James MacKenna : Can you point to anything that the 
local Department of Agriculture, as distinguished from Pusa, has done 
for agriculture in North Bihar ?—No, I cannot. 
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68,090. Do you know the Sipaya Farm ?—I know of it. 

68,091. You have not been to it ?—No. 

68,092. Have you any knowiedge of the results achieved in the 
•cattle-breeding experiments carried out there by Mr. Mackenzie ?—No, 
I have no personal knowledge of it. 

68,093 Is that a suitable site for a sugarcane farm?—I do not know 
it sufficiently to express an opinion. 

68,094. What do you think would be the most central site for a depart¬ 
mental farm, a site which would be convenient for the agriculturists of 
a composite area? You havo already suggested one near Pusa?—I 
thipk that is very central. 

68,095. Would that meet the requirements of a considerable area?— 
J think so, for the sugarcane growing area. . It is not difficult for 
Champaj’an either; it would be very convenient for Champaran. 

68,096. Have you any experience of the Pusa cross-bred bullocks? 
Have you any of them ?—I have a few. 

68,097. How do they stand up to work as compared with the local 
breeds ? -My experience is that they work well; they stand lots of 
work. 

68,098. Have you any experience of their liability to rinderpest ?— 

No. 

68,099. Do you know whether they are simultaneously inoculated at 
Tusa ?—I do not know. 

68.100. The indigo cess has been given up ? It is not collected now 1— 
It was given up some years ago 

68.101. Have you any experience of co-operative societies. Do you 
run any yourself ?—No. 

68.102. Professor Gang vice ; Is it your view that sugarcane cultiva¬ 
tion is being extended in Bihar and Orissa ?—In North Bihar, yeB. 

68.103. Especially in North Bihar?—Yes, it is being extended there. 

08,104. Do you think there is room for further extension?—Yes. 

68.105. 'A great deal?—Yes, a great deal. 

68.106. What is the limiting factor? Is it the supply of water or the 
•manurial question ?—I do not think that the supply of water is the 
limiting factor. Very often, it is a case of finding the canes that can be 
grown economically and pay the grower. 

68.107. Do you think adequate attention to these problems of sugar¬ 
cane cultivation in Bihar and Orissa has been given by the provincial 
Department of Agriculture?—I do not think it has, as far as North 
Bihar is concerned. 

68.108. Does your association receive any assistance from the pro¬ 
vincial Department of Agriculture?—No. 

68.109. You do not coffio into contact with the Deputy Directors of 
Agriculture, for instance ? -No. 

68.110. In its note, your association says that it does not advocate 
a permanent import duty but only for a period sufficient to enable a 
certain standard of cultivation to be reached. Have you any views as 
to the period ? How long would it be necessary to havo an import duty 
on sugar?—I think that would largely depend on the money spent by 
the Government in experimental farms and getting to what I have 
already mentioned in one of my answers, namely, an increased tonnage 
of cane. An increased tonnage of cane per acre will mean that tho 
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grower will be able to supply cane to the mill at a price that will enable - 
the Indian mills to manufacture sugar to compete successfully with sugar 
from foreign countries. 

68.111. Taking the present rate of extension of sugarcane cultivation 
and the existing conditions, how long do you think it would be necessary 
to have an import duty ? — Twenty -five years. 

68.112. Mr. Kamat : With reference to that last point, how much* 
increase do you think there should be in the present import duties on 
sugar?—I am not quite sure what the present import duty is; I think 
it is twenty-five per cent, ad valorem. 

68.113. I think it is Rs. 4-8 a hundredweight. You suggest some 
increase of the duty. What is the present rate, and what increase do - 
you suggest?—I do not remember that 1 did suggest an increase. I 
think I advocated its retention: I do not think I advocated an increase. 

68.114. You say that an import duty on sugar should be imposed’ 
sufficient to prevent the dumping of sugar in India?—Yes. 

68.115. The present duty is not sufficient to stop dumping, and you 
want to carry it to a pitch which will stop the present dumping. What 
should that pitch be ?—We are certainly at very low prices for sugar 
now. I do not think we have got to a stage where dumping is so great 
that it will necessitate any radical change in the import duty. If the 
dumping is likely to bring the prices lower than they are at present, 
I certainly think the rate should be increased; I would suggest a thirty- 
three per cent increase. 

68.116. Supposing the present rate of import duty on sugar is in¬ 
creased, by mere virtue of that increase is it likely that sugar factories 
would come into existence in the country?—I think so, certainly. 

68.117. You have told us just now that it would take about twenty- 
fve years for the experimental farms to cvolvo such types of canes as 
would give a yield per acre approaching that of other countries?—I 
think I have not been understood. What I intended to say, and I think 
I said it, was that this import duty should remain for twenty-five years. 
It will be necessary for them to give time to get the cane growing on 
an economic basis which will pay the growers sufficiently well. 

68.118. If that is the case, iny question is: how do you expect that, 
immediately the duties arc increased, more factories will come into 
existence ?—The higher the import duty, the greater the encouragement 
to the manufacture of sugar in this country. 

68.119. Is it a fact that Messrs. Begg Sutherland and Co. examined 
the possibility of having sugar factories in South Bihar and after investi¬ 
gation they found that there was no possibility of having any factories 
in that part of the Province ?—I believe thoy made inquiries with a view 
to establishing a factory in the Shahabad district but the chief reason 
for not opening a factory there was that they could not get a guarantee 
of an area sufficient to start the erecting of the mill. There is no cane 
grown the^o at present and they wanted a guaranteed area. 

68.120. Are yqu conversant with sugarcane plantations io the south 
of India?—I know nothing about them. 

68.121. Mr. Danin/: Do you think that the cultivators would grow 
cane to sell to the mills if tiie price of sugar dropped below its present 
level ?—No. 

68.122. Do you know the cost to the cultivator, approximately, of pro¬ 
ducing a maund of cane?—Six to eight annas. It depends largely on 

the outturn as the result of your expenditure. 
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68.123. Can you say what the cultivators are now being paid for their 
-cane by the mills ?—Five-and a-quarter annas. Then there are royalties 
-and a premium for carting the cane. 

68.124. Can you tell us what the cultivators actually receive ?—About 
seven-and-a-half to eight annas. 

68.125. Professor Gangulee : Including the premium ?—Yes. 

68.126. Mr. Danby : There is very little profit then 1 —Practically no 
profit. 

68,12V. Are there any indications that the Coimbatore cane has dete¬ 
riorated since its introduction three or four years ago 1 —Certainly. 

68.128. Professor Gangulee-. What are the reasons for this deteriora¬ 
tion ?—The deterioration takes place in every type of crop. It takes 
place, for example, in indigo. It is essential to go on finding new types 
with a view to getting an increased tonnage per acre, and also to find 
types that will better withstand drought and insect and. other pests. 
New types will deteriorate unless kept up to the original standard by 
continual importation. 

68.129. Mr. Danby : Do you think that the cultivators of cane, 
generally, are under the impression that sufficient interest is not 
being taken in the research work now, as it used to be ?—Yes, they 
are. 

68.130. Is it the experience of cultivators that cane cannot be grown 
in North Bihar without manure ?—Yes. 

68.131. In North Bihar no manures for experiments have been distri¬ 
buted by the Agricultural Department?—No. 

68.132. Professor Gangulee: What manures do the planters usually 
use?—Farm-yard manure, waste products of indigo, sulphate of 
ammonia and a number of other mineral manures. 

68.133. Mr. Danby: You told us that money was spent on experi¬ 
ments, After the Coimbatore cane had been selected as suitable, was 
the cost of growing these cancs for seed on a large area guaranteed to 
the Planters’ Association ?—I think so. 

68.134. Would the working capital that you gave us as necessary for a 
thousand acres include the cost of bullocks and buildings ?—I have not 
taken into consideration the cost of the livestock and buildings. 

68.135. The Chairman : Would you think over the figures and examine 
one or two conflicting cases and let us have a statement* at your 
convenience ?—Yes. 

68.136. Mr. Danby: Do you think that it is necessary to have more 
veterinary dispensaries in North Bihar?—I think there is room for a 
considerably greater number. The whole countryside is starving for 
want of them. There is no means for the great majority of owners of 
livestock to get to a dispensary. 

68,13V. The cultivators are generally quite ready now to have their 
cattle inoculated and treated by the Veterinary Assistants ?—Yes, cer¬ 
tainly. 

68,138. Sir Thomas Middleton : You gave us the figure of six annas 
to eight annas as the cost of growing a maund of cane and you have 
indicated that the cost varies with the yield per acre. What is the cost 
to the cultivator in terms of rupees per acre?—The outturn per acre 
varies according to the standard of cultivation adopted. For instance, 
the members of my association who have a fairly high standard get a 
very much bigger outturn than the ryot does. 

*Vide Appendix on page 504 (a). 
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68.139. Taking the range of six to eight annas per mound, what is 
the figure per acre that you had in mind for the outturn ? -About Its. l(Ki 
an acre. 

68.140. What would be the weight of cane ?—About 350 maunds an 
acre. 

68.141. That seems to me a heavy average yield?— I think that with 
a high standard of cultivation and a good outlay on manure that can be 
reached. 

68.142. That output would bring your cost down to six annas a rnaund. 
Will you please think over these figures and let us have a statement* 
as to the cost of producing an acre of cane, allowing a margin for a 
yield of 300 to 350 maunds an acre?—Yes. 

68.143. You stated as your view that there should be a thousand 
acres of land to constitute an economic holding in North Bihar. Would 
it not be possible to run an economic holding on a smaller area, say 200 
or 300 acres ?—I do not think it would be to members of my association. 

68.144. In beginning your evidence you stated that one of these 
•demonstration farms which the Bihar Department of Agriculture is 
contemplating should be situated near Pusa. Do you think that PuBa 
itself does not serve the purpose ?—i do not think it does. I do not 
think that there is any definite policy to carry on cane work or to get 
hold of the ryot and show' him how cultivation should be done. 

68.145. They are growing considerable areas of cane in Pusa t—Cer¬ 
tainly, but it is all on a large scale, which the ryot will not appreciate. 

68.146. Your objoct is to get the cane grown under the conditions that 
the ryot grows it?—Yes, for demonstration purposes. 

68.147. The Chairman : Could you give us an idea of the comparative 
net profits per acre as between a well conducted holding under an 
•experienced planter and that of a small cultivator?—I do not think I 
could, off-hand. 

68.148. Is ths difference marked ?—Yes, it is very marked. 

68.149. Sir Thomas Middleton : What would be the ordinary yield 
per acre on the cultivators’ holding in the district in which the planters 
are getting 300 to 350 maunds 1 —I should think about 160 maunds an 
acre. 

68.150. Dr. Ilyder: Do you know the representative size of a holding 
of a planter in Java ? You require one thousand acres. What would be 
the size of a representative holding of an European planter in Java ?— 
I have no idea. 

68.151. Babu A. P. Varma : With regard to your estimate of cost of 
Es. 200 per acre, 1 want to know whether you meant cultivation by 
western methods or by the local methods ?—I was referring to cultiva¬ 
tion by western methods. 

68,162. Would there be any difference if the local method were 
followed ?—It will certainly be less if you spend less on manures and so 
on. 

68.153. What is the price of the land ?—An average of Es. 200. 

68.154. Only the price of the land?—Yes. 

68.155. Over that you have the cultivation expenses?—Yes. 

68.156. How many acres make one bigha in North Bihar?—The 
bigha varies according to the length of the laggi. The laggi varies 
in Bihar from 6 to 12 cubits. A bigha measured with a cubits laggi 
is approximately an acre. 


* Vide Appendix on page 504 (a). 
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68.157. When you said that the cost of the land would be about 
Es. 200, what class of land were you thinking of ?—The average class of 
land, say of a thousand acre holding 

68.158. Can you suggest what would be the cost if it were to be culti¬ 
vated by local methods'!—No: that would only be a very rough idea; 
perhaps it would be from about two-thirds to a half of the cost that 
would be involved in the other method. 

68.159. You want the control over the Veterinary Department to be 
taken away from the local bodies ?—Yes. 

68.160. And you say the reason is that the local boards will not grant 
sufficient funds for expansion ? May I know why they will not he willing 
to grant sufficient funds?—They prefer spending the money on other 
things such as education. 

68.161. But with reference to this particular department, why should 
they be unwilling to spend more money?—My experience is that they 
do not spend sufficient money. 

68.162. Is it because the department is not working well?--I do not 
know what the reasons are; 1 am merely speaking from my own know¬ 
ledge. I know, as a matter of fact, that sufficient money is not being 
spent. 

68,167i Could you kindly tell us what is the nature and extent of the 
control which the district hoards have over the department?—I am 
afraid I cannot tell you that in detail. I believe that they have entire 
control over the amount that shall be spent on this department. 

68.164. Is not supervision necessary for the improvement of the de¬ 
partment ?—Most certainly it is. 

68.165. Do you not think that the local bodies supervise the work of 
the department bettor than the officers of the department itself?—I 
think mj'self that if there were more higher grade officers it would be 
much better supervised by the department than by the local boards. 

68,1G0. In that case it would be at a higher cost, would it not?—Yes; 
the local bodies presumably do not keep a large staff for the work. 

68.167. Would you kindly tell us what contributions the local bodies 
make towards the upkeep of the department ?—I have no idea. 

68.168. Mr. Danby : Do you not think that 200 to 250 acres would bo 
a more correct area for an economic holding than the 1,000 acres 
suggested by you ?—Certainly not for the members of my association. 

68.169. For the mulche class Indian that would be the figure?—Yes. 

68.170. So that the figures you gave wore for European planters ?— 
Yes. 

68.171. The. Chairman: Apart from the opportunity to employ more 
capital, are there economic advantages to be expected from working a 
holding of 1,000 acres as compared with 250 acres, for planters of the 
type of your own members?—I do not think a planter would get a 
sufficient income to keep going, on less than 1,000 acres. 

68.172. Mr. Danby. A European keeps a larger staff than an Indian 
cultivator would: is that not so?—Yes, he keeps a much larger staff. 

68.173. So that his overhead expenses would be much more?— 
Decidedly so. 

68.174. Professor Gangulee: But supposing a landlord’s son wants 
to go in for farming on a large scale: for him would you say that 250 
acres should be an economic holding ?—I think so: his standard of living 
is not do high as the planter’s, nor do’-s he keep up the same staff. 
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68.175. The Chairman-. The point really iff, what size of holding is 
required to obtain the economic advantages of large sealc farming ? 
What is the minimum holding required to secure the economic advan¬ 
tages of large scale farms as compared with the ryot’s small scale farm¬ 
ing ? You think it is about 250 acres i— Yes, from 200 to 250 acres. 

68.176. And when it is alleged that the fact that Indians keep a 
smaller staff than Europeans, and that that is a reason for supposing 
that the Indian can live economically on a smaller holding, surely that 
should be corrected in some measure by the statement that the Indian 
does not as a rule farm on as high a scale as the European? If the 
Indian \vas to attempt the same scale and type of cultivation as the 
European, would the Indian require as many servants on the land ?— 
I do not think so, for this reason that he has got his entire family with 
him, whereas the European has not. The Indian’s family would take 
on the farm; whereas the European would be looking after the farm 
individually, the Indian zamindar would have a family of perhaps twelve 
members. 

68.177. Are you suggesting that the zamindar who has got a farm of, 
let us say, 500 acres, would have at his disposal a family able to take a 
personal hand in the business of farming ?—Certainly so in the supervi¬ 
sion of the farm. 

68.178. Sir Thomas Middleton : How many acres can an active planter 
supervise effectively?—I think 1,200 acres is as much as it is advisable 
for one man to look after; if he were to get a larger area to supervise, 
without any assistants, he is very likely to be faced with great difficulty 
in the work of properly supervising the farm. 

68.179. The whole of that area would be under tillage?—Yes. 

68.180. Sir Henry Lawrence: I understand you to say that the pre¬ 
sent price of sugar is ten rupees a maund, and that sugarcane culti¬ 
vation is not profitable to the ryot ?—No. 

68.181. And you think that, by raising the import duty, sugarcane 
cultivation could be and should be made profitable to the ryot?—Yes, 
for this reason, that the mills would be able lo afford to pay more for 
the cane. 

68.182. The figure you give is a rise of some thirty-three per cent on 
the present import duty?—Yes. 

68.183. Your proposal is that it should be raised to Es. 6 a hundred¬ 
weight ?—Yes. 

68.184. The Chairman : To return to the subject with which we were 
dealing a moment ago: Do you know of any case where the sons of a 
zamindar provide the labour on a holding of 250 or 500 acres ?—I have 
not, in my experience, come across any 250 acre holdings. I do not know 
of any zamindar with a holding of that size. 

68,135. On what do you found yourself when you suggest that such 
zamindars have family labour at their disposal whereas the European 
has not such labour ?—The zamiudars always have their families living 
with them, whereas the European’s family is perhaps many thousands 
of miles away from him, and when his children grow up they go else¬ 
where, unlike the children of fhc zamindar who would bo living with 
the zamindar in his house. It is, as you know, not the custom of 
Europeans to have their brothers and cousins and such other relations 
all living with them, as the Indians do. 

68,186. Conld you give us any idea of the number of employees on a 
typical 500 acre holding under European management ?—I could not, off¬ 
hand. 
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68.187. But surely you must have some rough idea. What would it b< 
approximately 1 —It would vary according to the work they are doing 
Do you mean merely the supervision of the staff or the labour as well ? 

68.188. I see; when you referred to the zamindar’s sons, you were 
alluding to the question of the supervision of the staff only 1 —Yes. 

68.189. Babu A. P. Varma: Would you agree with me when I say 
that 100 to 150 acres of land would be more than enough for a middle 
class Indian cultivator of the zamindar class?—I have already stated 
that it would be 200 to 250 acres. 

68.190. Not 150 acres?—No. 

(The witness withdrew.) 
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Replies to tte Questionnaire. 

Question 1 .— Research. — (a) (i). In my opinion the great need 
for the development of scientific agriculture is to have a better 
organisation. At present there seems to be a 1 shortage of competent 
staff in the Agricultural Department of the Government to conduct 
scientific experiments in agriculture on sound and proper lines. 
The work is thus restricted. Tt would be advisable that experiments 
of general application made by the central organisation of the de¬ 
partments in the Provinces should be demonstrated on a larger 
scale than at present on farms started in the districts and sub-divi¬ 
sions, particularly with regard to improved seeds and manures. The 
officers of tho Agricultural Department should be familiar with the 
language and conditions of the country if results of experiments 
are to be of any practical value. The great difficulty in the way 
of improving agriculture is the appalling poverty and ignorance 
of the cultivator. The department must have a sympathetic feeling 
towards the cultivator. In order to establish contact with the culti¬ 
vator the agency of village co-operative societies and agricultural 
associations should be freely utilised. It would be easier to ap¬ 
proach the cultivator through these societies. “Co-operation and 
sympathy” should be the motto of the department. 

Systematic efforts should be made to promote agricultural co¬ 
operation as in Great Britain. In each Province an agricultural 
organisation society on the lines of the English or the Scottish agri¬ 
cultural organisation societies should be formed. This organisation 
will be purely propagandist and will branch off into so many small 
societies all over the country and arrange for the purchase of seeds, 
manures, implements and other requisites for the cultivator. The 
Provincial Governments should make an annual grant to every so¬ 
ciety started with this object. Without co-operative effort the life 
of the cultivator with small holdings will be difficult. 

The true liDe of development should be directed towards the 
improvement of indigenous methods and it would be simply use¬ 
less to foist, on the cultivator, western ideas and principles. Indian 
agricultural practice has been built up on the traditional customs 
of many years and_ the principles applied by the Indian cultivator 
are based on conditions of climate and soil. Any sudden change 
from his traditional methods and implements would necessitate the 
Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 



•employment, of capital of which he has none. Though it is admitted 
that the modern power-cultivator would save much of his time, he 
has no capital to invest in such expensive modern implements. A 
power-cultivator on a small holding would not be a profitable inno¬ 
vation. Custom farming has made great strides in the United States 
of America and I would suggest that it could be safely adopted in 
India with the assistance of the Government. The driving force 
must come from the State to advance India’s basic industry, agri¬ 
culture. The Department of Agriculture should make all possible 
efforts to bring home to the cultivator the resultant advantage that 
a change in methods would bring him, as the cultivator is naturally 
-opposed to all innovations owing to his restricted means and want 
of education and his conservatism. The results of modern agricul¬ 
tural science should be presented to him in a simple form so that 
it may be made easy for him to apply them to his advantage. 

There is a great need for the supply of pure seed to the agricul¬ 
turist. For this purpose I would Ruggest that the Agricultural De¬ 
partment should have an efficient organisation for the distribution 
of seeds. Small village societies should be formed with the collabora¬ 
tion of the Agricultural and the Co-operative departments to supply 
pure seeds to the agriculturist. 

I would suggest the formation of an All-India central chamber 
■cf agriculture on the analogy of the Central Chamber of Agricul¬ 
ture in England to promote and advance the best interests of agri¬ 
culture in India, and with that view to watch over all measures 
affecting the agricultural interests in the Indian Legislative Assem¬ 
bly and provincial legislatures. All the, agricultural bodies in the 
country should he federated with the central chamber. Its constitu¬ 
tion should bo the same as that of the English Central Chamber and 
the work of the chamber should be conducted by an elected council. 
The chamber should also have on its roll members of the Indian 
Legislative, Assembly. In addition to a general business committee, 
other committees should be appointed to deal with special branches 
of agricultural interest. 

As regards finance, I would suggest that the co-operative banks 
should advance loans to the cultivators for agricultural purposes 
at a lower rate of interest. The Indian cultivator is greatly handi¬ 
capped for want of funds; and if it were made easier for him to 
obtain loans from the co-operative banks at a lower rate of interest 
it would enable him to be better equipped for his work. 

(ii) ( b ) In my opinion each district should have a good research 
laboratory to deal with cattle diseases and a small dispensary attach¬ 
ed to each sub-division for the ordinary needs of the locality. The 
prosperity of the cultivator is dependent on his cattle and therefore 
the organisation to fight cattle diseases should be as efficient as pos¬ 
sible. Veterinary Assistants trained in the vernacular should be 
deputed to each village in the sub-division. 

(c) Elaborate attempts should be made to investigate the various 
diseases of fruit trees, such as, mango, guava, fig and date-palm, 
and evolve measures for preventing or controlling such diseases. 
The question of the development of fruit culture has not been pro¬ 
perly tackled and it seems necessary that knowledge of the correct 
methods of budding, grafting and layering should be obtained. 
Owing to disease the quality of the fruits has much deteriorated and 
proper investigation would help to improve the quality. 

Question 2.— Agricultural Education.— (i) The number of agri¬ 
cultural institutions is very inadequate at present. This is partly 
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due to want of good teachers with knowledge of practical agricul¬ 
ture. There is no separate college or school for training in agri¬ 
culture in this Province. The Sabour College was abolished some¬ 
time ago, There should be at least one college aiid two or three 
separate schools for agricultural education. 

(ii) In the Province of Bihar and Orissa each district requires 
an efficient agricultural institution. I would suggest that in primary 
and secondary schools agriculture should be taught as a subject, 
coupled with some practical training on the farm. If, for want of 
funds, separate agricultural schools cannot be opened, this would 
be the best possible arrangement. 

(iii) The teachers should be taken from the agricultural classes- 
of the Province and should be fully trained for the work. 

(iv) The attendance at the existing institutions is rather disap¬ 
pointing and is not what it ought to be, the main reason being that 
no encouragement is offered to boys of the agricultural classes and 
no proper interest has been created in the matter of agricultural 
education. The agricultural classes are backward and there is need 
for their encouragement and' enlightenment. 

(v) No incentives are offered at present. Stipends and scholar¬ 
ships should be awarded to boys of the agricultural classes in order 
to stimulate interest and attract them to agricultural schools. Small 
money prizes should also be granted on the basis of examination 
results. ' 

(vi) No. I have studied the figures of all the Provinces and have 
found that the proportion of the, children of the agricultural classes 
is very small. 

(vii) Some modifications are necessary in the existing courses of 
study. I would suggest a shorter course of study for the sons of 
zamindars and small landowners and, for this purpose, vernacular 
agricultural schools should be established in rural area's. The 
course may be fixed at two years in practical farming and general 
training in agriculture. 

(viii) (a) Nature study is very essential as a basis for training 
in practical agriculture. It would tend to improve the faculty of 
observation in the children. Great emphasis should be laid on the- 
teaching of simple nature study and rural object lessons. 

( b ) School plots are also necessary and the children could obtain 

useful lessons from them. • 

(c) School farms may be considered to be a necessary adjunct to 
the practical side of the training. 

(ix) The opportunities for careers open to the students are very 
few. They can only look to appointments in Government posts 
which are, after all, very limited in number. 

(x) Equally attractive prospects should be offered to the students 
as those of any other public service or profession. The quali¬ 
fication in agriculture should also be made an avenue to appoint¬ 
ments in posts in the Court of Wards and the Revenue Department. 

(xi) No. 

(xii) Incentives should be offered and hopes held out for future 
prosperity. Peripatetic lecturers or teachers should be employed to 
bold meetings in order that the latest advances in agricultural science 
may be brought before practical farmers, and elementary evening 
schools should be opened for the purpose. 
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(xiii) (a) The great need is for a better general education in 
rural areas so as to create, in the students, an interest in their sur¬ 
roundings. To extend primary education amongst the agricul¬ 
tural classes, more schools should be opened which would impart 
general education and give aI grounding in the rudiments of agri¬ 
culture. Suitable teachers should be deputed by the Agricultural 
Department to rural areas to help the agriculturist in his local diffi¬ 
culties; he could be advised as how best to prepare his fields and 
solve his local problems, on which the teachers should obtain com¬ 
plete knowledge by touring round the villages. The district boards, 
with the assistance of the Agricultural Department, should provide 
facilities for the instruction of young labourers in hedging, ditch¬ 
ing, ploughing and harvesting. The results are bound to be satis¬ 
factory if suitable teachers are employed. The teachers should also 
visit the demonstration farms in the districts and sub-divisions, see 
how the results of experiments carried out there could be of utility 
to the agriculturists and then explain those results to them in the 
vernacular. 

(6) The funds should come from the State. The agricultural asso¬ 
ciations in the districts and sub-divisions should be subsidised by 
Government to start more schools for the purpose and undertake 
all such work as would help the agriculturist in his local problems 
and difficulties. These associations should be controlled by the Agri¬ 
cultural Department and should be advised by the department on 
any methods and experiments of economic value. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda. —(a) The system of 
agricultural loans introduced by the Government has to some extent 
been responsible for improvement in agricultural practice. Success¬ 
ful experiments carried out by the Agricultural Department to pre¬ 
vent and control cattle diseases and to increase the productivity of 
the land have greatly improved and influenced agricultural practice. 

( b ) All the leading local zamindars and cultivators should be 
invited to attend field demonstrations and, through the agency of 
agricultural associations in the sub-divisions, it would be easy to 
approach and attract the cultivators. The methods should be ex¬ 
plained to cultivators in the vernacular in a simple manner. 

(c) Propaganda work and a sympathetic attitude towards the culti¬ 
vators would be helpful. As I have stated above, the agency of the 
agricultural associations should be utilised for this work. The culti¬ 
vator, though conservative in his ways, is in touch with the agri¬ 
cultural associations and any expert advice conveyed to him through 
that agency would be readily accepted and adopted, 

( d ) A farm started by the Agricultural Department at Patna for 
demonstration purposes failed some time .ago. The farm did ex¬ 
ceedingly good work in the beginning but owing to, perhaps, lack of 
supervision and inefficient management it was afterwards abolished. 

Question 4.— Administration. — (a) I would suggest that provin¬ 
cial departments should avail themselves of the services of experts 
at the Pusa Agricultural Research Institute more freely than has 
hitherto been the case. In my opinion the posts of Economic Bota¬ 
nist, Agricultural Chemist and other experts in the Provinces should 
be abolished and the services of the experts at the Pusa 1 Institute 
utilised. The experts at the Pusa Institute should be invited by 
Provinces to investigate and advise on local problems. Any other 
general problem which cannot be studied properly by provincial 
■departments could be referred to the Pusa Institute. I would also 
suggest that some sort of control should be exercised by the central 
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organisation at Pusa over the provincial departments. In fact, the- 
provincial departments have become independent of Pusa. If the 
results of scientific advice are to be of any economic value to India 
as a whole, Pusa should be made to play an important part in the 
agricultural organisation of the country. 

( b ) I would favour an increase in the scientific staff of the Gov¬ 
ernment of India. The central department should have a strong 
staff of specialists, whose wide knowledge and experience could be 
made available, when required, for consultation by all Provinces,, 
especially in connection with common crops like tobacco, sugarcane, 
rice, et cetera. The work should be controlled by the central depart¬ 
ment at Pusa. 

(c) (i) The services offered by the Agricultural and Veterinary 
services are not adequate for the requirements of the agriculturists. 
The Agricultural Department should be furnished with funds to 
educate the agriculturist through the medium of film propaganda) 
and to appoint additional staff as agricultural and veterinary assist¬ 
ants in the rural areas for practical demonstration work. 

(ii) The railway and steamer freights for the transport of seeds, 
manures and agricultural implements should be reduced in order to 
offer facilities to the agriculturist in the matter of transport. 

(iii) In rural areas it is necessary that there should be roads for 
cart traffic. 

Question 5.— Finance.— (a) A State co-operative bank with 
branches in the villages should be started. Through the medium of 
a co-operative bank with branches in every village the advantages of 
manures, seeds, modern agricultural implements and the provision 
of better means of transport will be brought within the reach of the 
cultivators and consequently the harvest will be more plentiful. 

( b) I am inclined to think that the provision of credit facilities 
for agricultural enterprise by the co-operative banks appeals more 
to the cultivators than the system of taccavi loans. The obvious 
reason for this is that co-operative banks charge a comparatively 
low rate of interest on the loans advanced to the cultivator. It 
seems, therefore, difficult to induce the cultivator to avail himself 
of the system of taccavi loans, as it is not possible to rid his mind 
of the bias in favour of the co-operative credit system. 

Question 6.—Agricultural Indebtedness.— (a) (i) In some cases 
the causes of borrowing am real and in others due to extravagance 
m connection with marriages. The real causes are failure of crops 
and other unforeseen calamities. 

(ii) The sources of credit are mainly 1 the mahajan and the brother 
cultivator who is in prosperous circumstances. 

(iii) Much of the borrowed money goes to increase the extravag¬ 
ance in the household of the cultivator and an attempt should be 
made to check this evil of extravagance. In the caSe of loans from 
the mahajan, the interest is usually so high and usurious that the 
interest exceeds the capital and then it becomes very difficult for 
the cultivator to repay the loan. 

( b ) I would suggest that the Usurious Loans Act be enforced in 
order to deal with rural insolvency. This would be the most effect¬ 
ive remedy. 

(c) I would favour the taking of measures to restrict the credit 
of cultivators by limiting the right of mortgage and sale. It would) 
be better if non-terminable mortgages were prohibited. 

Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 



Question 7.—Fragmentation of Holdings. — (a) The only way to* 
reduce the loss in agricultural efficiency is to introduce the common 
fanning system as prevalent in some parts of Europe and, also, the 
general application of co-operative methods which have diminished 
to some extent the difficulty of small farming and marketing. The ' 
climatic, geographical and economic conditions call for large scale 
fa'rming in India and something in the form of legislation will 
have to be undertaken to ease the real difficulties which arise on 
questions of inheritance and ultimately lead to uneconomic sub¬ 
division. 

(b) The .law of inheritance presents the greatest obstacle, parti¬ 
cularly in the case of Mahommedans. In order to overcome the 
obstacle I would suggest that one capable member in a Mahomme- 
dan family should manage the whole property himself when there 
are many co-sharers, and distribute the income accruing according 
to the share of each. The Hindu joint family system will, of course, 
help consolidation to a great extent. Something in the form of 
legislation should be undertaken so as to allow small holders to make 
their holdings compact by exchange among themselves, according 
to the circumstances of the case. In the majority of cases one ten¬ 
ant has several strips of lands in different parts of the common 
held. 

(c) I do not think that legislation would be necessary. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. — (a) (i) Irrigation is necessary over the 

greater part of the country owing to insufficient rainfall and it is. 
very important that the water requirements of crops should he pro¬ 
perly studied. The canal system of irrigation in the Province has. 
been satisfactory, to some extent. A suitable method of surface 
drainage for the low-lying lands of Bihar should be devised by the 
Agricultural Department. 

(ii) Tanks and ponds are not much in use in this Province as a 
means of irrigation. I would suggest that an investigation should 
be made into the possibility of a system of irrigation by means of 
water storage in tanks and small reservoirs. For instance, in Rajgir 
there arc natural springs from which water can be stored in a reser¬ 
voir for irrigation purposes. 

(iii) Alluvial areas in the Province are under irrigation from 
wells. Pumping and boring operations are in progress in the Pro¬ 
vince and I would suggest that the use of the rahat pump or the 
iron Persian wheel for irrigation from wells should be popularised 
among cultivators. 

Question 9.— Soils. —(a) (i) Underground drainage has been suc¬ 
cessfully tried in European countries and I would suggest its adop¬ 
tion in India with a view to improving dense impervious clay soils. 
The excess of water in certain areas should also be removed by sur¬ 
face drainage. The main channel should bo dug along the boundary 
of the fields, if possible, and small channels may be dug to remove 
the water from the low-lying parts into the main drain. The soil 
san also be improved by proper manuring. 

(ii) Alkali land may be reclaimed by first treating with gypsum 
if sodium carbonate is present, then undei;-draining and flooding to. 
wash out excess of soluble matter. This method is said to have given 
wonderful results in the United States, Ililgard, who has made re¬ 
searches into alkali soils, advocates flooding with irrigation water, 
iccompanied by thorough under-drainage, as the best treatment for- 
ilkaline conditions. This method may also be tried in India. 
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(iii) Huge earthen bunds with narrow-mouthed outlets can pre¬ 
sent erosion of the surface soil by flood water. 

(6) (i) There are numerous tal and river lands where a marked 
improvement has taken place through frequent floods, and the land 
has consequently become fertile. 

(ii) In some eases the flood water brings only sand with it and 
the soil deteriorates. 

(c) The Agricultural Department of the Government should under¬ 
take practical demonstration in this connection on a large scale and 
bear a portion of the cost involved in reclaiming those areas. 

Question 10.~ Fertilisers. —(a) Natural manures are freely used 
by the cultivator, ah they are very cheap and easy to get. Dung, 
tank mud, slaughter-house refuse and soot have proved their manu- 
rial value and their use should be popularised. The use of tank 
mud improves sandy soils. A large quantity of blood can be gather¬ 
ed from the slaughter-houses of towns and cities and blood mixed 
with ashes and preserved in pits will make a rich manure. Soot 
contains two or three per cent of nitrogen and can be used as a 
top dressing for wheat to prevent the attacks of grubs. It can also 
be used for this purpose on onions. Artificial fertilisers are ex¬ 
pensive and unless they are economically manufactured in India it 
will not be possible to introduce them on a large scale. I would 
suggest that fertilisers such as gypsum, phosphates and sulphur, 
which are in great use in the Province, should be supplied to the 
cultivator through the agency of co-operative societies. Propaganda 
work should be undertaken to popularise artificial manures and put the 
supply on a commercial basis. 

( b ) Some legislation on the analogy of the Fertilisers and Feed¬ 
ing Stuffs Act in England should be undertaken to protect the agri¬ 
culturists against fraud. 

(c) Depots should be opened at, which artificial manures could be 
bought in sealed bags and at prices comparing favourably with 
those of agricultural products. 

( d ) There has been so much demand for gypsum in Bihar that it 
is no longer possible for the Agricultural Department to arrange for 
supplies for the individual users. 

(e) Sufficient investigation has not been made into these and I 
would suggest that their mammal value should be properly investi¬ 
gated and tested. 

(/) The agricultural associations should explain to the cultiva¬ 
tors the manuriaf value of cowdung and should purchase from them 
all cowdung. 

Question 11.— Crops. —(a) (i) The existing crops can be better im¬ 
proved by acquainting the cultivator with the methods of proper 
digging, manuring and irrigation and the selection of seed, the 
system of hybridisation aud introduction of foreign varieties. 

(ii) It is very essential that a regular supply of fodder should 
be maintained for the cattle. The system of silage pits should be 
introduced. In catering for a large herd of cattle the making of 
silage has a distinct advantage. Rough grass, clover and maize can 
be made into useful silage. 

(iii) T would suggest the formation of small village societies 
under the control of tho Co-operative or Agricultural Department 
for the supply and distribution of pure seeds. 

Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 
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(iv) The loss by wild animals is so manifest upon many farms that 
if some form of protection were not afforded profitable farming 
would become impossible. Farms should be protected by fencing. 
In eases where extensive damage is done by jackals and wild pigs, 
the provision of the Arms Act should be liberally applied so far as 
cultivators are concerned and licenses for guns should be granted to 
them. 

(6) I would suggest that more attention should be paid to crops¬ 
like potatoes, oats, bailey and peas. 

(c) There is great scope for the cultivation of sugarcane, tobacco, 
oilseeds, ginger, chillies, betel, vine, groundnut and garden and fruit 
crops, and attempts should be made to grow them extensively. 

Question 12.— Cultivation. —(i) The process of tillage is very 
important in connection with the proper growth of the plant and there 
are certain operations which require the use of modern implements if 
improvement is desired. 

(ii) The varied and extended rotations now practised in European 
countries should be tried here. It should be the effort of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department to determine the order of cropping on the basis 
of varying conditions of climate and soil. The system of rotation has- 
proved its advantage in European countries in increased productivity 
of crops and economy and convenience of labour, and the value of 
these advantages should be tested on Indian farms. 

Question 13 .— Crop Protection, Internal and External. —(i) The 
problem has not been properly tackled and the Indian cultivator knows 
nothing about it. The results obtained in the laboratory as to diseases 
of crops have not yet seen the light of day. Plant pathology is a 
comparatively modern study and the necessary knowledge has yet to 
be gained. Some causes are directly traceable to environment and’ 
are largely due to unhealthy conditions arising from the soil. Efforts 
should be made to check them. 

(ii) Important diseases, such as those of cereals, potatoes and sugar¬ 
cane should be investigated and the results obtained should be com¬ 
municated to the agriculturist by the Agricultural Department. For 
control and prevention of these diseases it would be necessary to make 
a survey of the life histories of insect pests. 

Question 14.— Implements. —(a.) The thirty millions of inefficient 
wooden ploughs now in use should be replaced by suitable standardised 
iron ploughs, the result of which would be that the ploughing work 
could be done in half the time. Several operations connected with 
cultivation require specialised modern implements but in India the 
same implement is used for various operations, which leads to ineffi¬ 
ciency. The iron ploughs recently manufactured by some English engi¬ 
neering firms are almost perfect, particularly the Sabul, which is one 
of the best designed ploughs for India. Similar ploughs are now being 
designed in India itself and I would recommend their use to the culti¬ 
vator. Modern implements for sowing and harvesting, worked by bul¬ 
locks, have also been introduced and they could be safely used by the 
cultivator. 

(6) The Agricultural Department of the Government should demons¬ 
trate the use of these modern implements to the cultivator and small 
loans may be advanced by co-operative societies to the cultivators for 
the purchase of these implements. 

(c) There seems to be no difficulty in the manufacture of agricultural 
implements. The Agricultural Department should get a number of 
these implements from manufacturing firms and then send them on to» 
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the agricultural associations or co-operative societies for both demons¬ 
tration and sale; they can be placed on view and the cultivator can 
easily purchase them through his agricultural association or village co¬ 
operative society. 

Question 16.— Veterinary.— (a) To place the Civil Veterinary De¬ 
partment under the Director of Agriculture seems to be more practical 
and it would lead to better supervision. 

( b ) (i) The dispensaries are at present under the control of district 
boards. I am inclined to think that proper supervision over Veterinary 
Assistants is not exercised by the district boards and, therefore, I 
would suggest that they should be controlled by the Deputy Director 
of Veterinary and the Inspector of the range in which they are located. 

(ii) No. There is great need and demand for more Veterinary 
Assistants but owing to lack of funds the district boards cannot afford 
to employ more staff. 

(iii) Yes. I favour the transfer of control to provincial authority. 

.(e) (i) The agriculturists are not making full use of the dispensaries. 
This is mainly due to their ignorance and conservatism and to the 
sanctity and respect which the Hindu cultivators attach to certain 
animals. They do not allow the Veterinary Assistant even to touch 
them. This resistance could be overcome with the assistance of educat¬ 
ed and influential persons of the locality and by demonstrating to them 
the efficacy of inoculation for preventing the spread of epidemics. 

(ii) The touring staff is not sufficient and there is need for its 
increase. 

( d ) Legislation on the lines of the Diseases of Animals Act in 
England should he undertaken to prevent the spread of contagious 
diseases among animals, and to provide for their suppression. 

(«) There is no difficulty, but in the interior when the supply is 
exhausted it takes a very long time to get a fresh supply, with the 
result that cases cannot he dealt with promptly. A sufficient supply 
should be maintained in the sub-divisions. 

(/) Because of the prejudice among the Hindus against shedding 
even a few drops of blood of the sacred animal in the process of in¬ 
oculation. But this prejudice is slowly dying out, as the educated 
Pundits have pronounced ip favour of inoculation, which in their 
opinion would help to save life. 

No fee is charged for inoculation. 

(g) Further facilities are desirable and for this purpose the 
superior staff for research should be increased. 

(ii) I would recommend the extension of provincial veterinary 
research institutions. 

(A) (ii) Special investigations should ho. conducted by research 
officers in the Provinces. 

(i) T am in favour of the appointment of a superior veterinary 
officer with the Government of Tndia. Great advantage would result 
from such an appointment, as there would be co-ordination of the work 
done in the Provinces. The superior officer might investigate problems 
connected with research which cannot be studied in the Provinces and 
there would be control over provincial veterinary departments. 

Question 16.— Animal Husbandry.— (a) (i) The importance of 

cattle breeding can be well gauged from the fact that there are more 
•than twenty-one million cattle in the Province and it is a question with 
which agricultural prosperity is very closely associated. The chief 
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object should be to produce dual purpose animals so as to combine 
draught and milk qualities. The Montgomery herd maintained at 
Pusa has been a great success and the milking capacity of the cows 
has greatly increased. Similar efforts should be made in the Provinces 
to create good milking breeds by careful selection. Cross-breeding; 
should also be tried by getting good pedigree bulls from the Punjab 
and Multan. Work in this connection should be carried out on a 
larger scale and more staff should be recruited by the Government for 
the supervision of cattle breeding. 

(ii) Milk supply societies should be started on a co-operative basis 
and attempts should be made to manufacture butter, cheese, ghi and 
curd by improved methods. 

(iii) To educate the farmers in better methods of feeding and hand¬ 
ling dairy herds, better methods of handling the milk and skill in- 
manufacturing dairy products, dairy schools should be started. An 
effective beginning should be made in this direction and expert staff* 
should be appointed for the purpose. 

(b) (i) Overstocking is one of the greatest mistakes which a farmer 
can make. A farm will give the best return when it is carrying a 
stock under, rather than over, itB full complement. Overstocking also 
leads to inadequate and improper feeding. 


(ii) Owing to the absence of enclosed pasture4ands the cattle feed* 
on things other than grass, which may be unnutritious and injurious.. 

(iii) Grass and juur stalks are the chief Battle fodder in India. For 
bullocks in hard work, bhma made of crushed wheat straw and the 
leaves and tender stems of leguminous crops are given. Sufficient dry 
rodder, particularly bhusa, should be stored, for use whenever re¬ 
quired. 

(iv) The ensilage system should be adopted on a large scale; green 
fodder should be preserved in pits or silos for use in dry seasons. 

(v) Mineral ingredients are of importance in the formation of bone 
end their absence in fodder and feeding stuffs tends to make the cattle 
unhealthy and weak. It is important therefore that the cattle should 
be fed upon a carefully selected ration. 

(e) When the maize crop fails owing to insufficient rainfall, it occurs 
durmg the period from July to December. Soon after this period 
green fodder is available and within two or three weeks young growing, 
cattle begin to thrive. 

( d ) I would suggest that in the villages land should be reserved for 
growing fodder crops and a regular supply maintained. The work 
could be easily undertaken by the local agricultural association with, 
the advice of the Agricultural Department. Fodder could then be 
made available, to the cultivator whenever required, at a reasonable 
price. 

(e) This could be done by propaganda work to be undertaken by the 
Agricultural Department by demonstrating the system of ensilage. The 
co-operative societies should also advance small loans for this purpose. 

Question- 17.— Agricultural Industries. —(o) I have worked out 
figures and have estimated that an average cultivator works about 
seventy-five days in the year on one bigha of land under mixed crops. 
In the slack season he is generally unoccupied. * 

( b ) Rural co-operation would prove of marked service to agriculture. 
By co-operative methods the agriculturist can easily be encouraged to 
take up subsidiary industries. Cottage industries have already been 
organised by the Industries Department of the Government and some 
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of the cultivators are now being employed in these industries during 
the slack season. I would suggest the starting of co-operative dairies 
•and fruit growing. 

(c) There might be objection by Hindus to poultry rearing on reli¬ 
gious grounds, -but there is no obstacle in the way of the expansion of 
other industries. 

( d ) I think Government should do more to establish industries 
such as oil pressing, sugar making, cotton ginning and rice hulling, 
for which there is great scope in the. Province. 

(e) I think it would. For instance, if rice-hulling mills and oil¬ 
pressing machines are established in rural areas it would be easy to 
find subsidiary employment for the cultivator, 

(/) Yes. 

({/) I think the starting of small companies, on a co-operative basis, 
ior manufacturing and repairing agricultural implements in the rural 
areas would lead to greater rural employment. 

(h) Small health societies should be formed in tbe villages and the 
Public Health Department of the Government should carry on an 
•extensive propaganda by means of cinema shows and bulletins in the 
vernacular with a vigw to impressing upon the people the need to 
improve the health conditions of their environment. 

Question 18 .— Agricultural Labour.— (a) (i) The only way to 
attract agricultural labour would be to offer better wages. I would 
■suggest that the wages of the agricultural labourer should be system¬ 
atised. At present the wages of the farm labour differ greatly in 
•different parts of the country. The time-honoured kamai or farmer- 
ploughman system by which the farm labourer had a settled life, used 
to live on the farm land rent-free and was provided with food and 
clothing by the landlord, is slowly dying out. This was the best 
system and attempts should be made to revive it. There is shortage 
of agricultural labour in the Patna district. 

(ii) If land were let out to the labourer on small rent and attractive 
wages offered to him it would be easy to attract him. Labour colonies 
should be opened for the reception of a large number of men to work 
•on the farms; they should be allowed to live rent-free on the land, and 
•other privileges should also be allowed. 

( b ) Large numbers of labourers at present are attracted to indus¬ 
trial areas, such as Jamshedpur, Calcutta and the coal fields of Jharia. 
A time may shortly come when lural depopulation may become intense 
and only a few old men be left as workers on the land. If labour 
colonies are started labour may also be requisitioned by different areas 
at times of shortage and emergency. 

(c) As I have suggested above, the starting of labour colonies would 
help to develop the areas. The labour colonies have afforded examples 
of agricultural improvement in Germany and the system may also be 
adopted in India. 

Question 19.—Forests.—( a) Grazing facilities are freely granted by 
the Forest Department. Fifty-seven per cent of the reserved forests 
and seventy-six per cent of the protected forests are open to kine, 
according to the official report. Ryots are also given facilities for 
cutting fodder, but they seldom avail themselves of this privilege, with 
the result that a considerable quantity of fodder is wasted annually. 

( b ) The agricultural associations can easily obtain increased sup¬ 
plies of firewood and fodder from the Forest Department and distri¬ 
bute them to the agriculturists. 
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(c) The economic and climatic utility of the forest can hardly be 
exaggerated. In Chota Nagpur, which is a plateau, the deterioration 
of forests has led to erosion in the uplands and to serious floods in the 
plains of Orissa. The only remedy lies in judicious preservation of 
the forests. 

( d ) By the increased protection of forests on the Chota Nagpur 
plateau great benefit would result to agriculture. It would both pre¬ 
vent serious floods in Orissa by holding up the moisture and supply 
water for irrigation purposes. Water supplies can be drawn from the 
catchment areas and also by erecting masonry reservoirs on suitable 
undulating hilly tracts. Rain water would be locked in these reservoirs 
and the supply could also be supplemented by means of pumps in time 
of emergency. There would be a key to the reservoirs to feed the 
canals. Tf the canals were further joined to a river or tank the water 
supply could be increased and it. would be possible to irrigate large 
areas in the plains. This method would also prevent erosion. 

( e ) There is scope for a scheme of afforestation in Rajgir (Bihar 
sub-division). On the hilly tracts of Rajgir, reservoirs can be erected 
and use can also be made of natural springs in feeding canals for 
irrigation purposes. The canals may be made to join the Ganges and 
water can be taken into the villages in the interior. 

(f) In this Province forests are not suffering from excessive graz¬ 
ing.' 

Question 20.- -Marketing — (a) They are not satisfactory or adequate- 
More facilities should be offered for the disposal of agricultural pro¬ 
duce to better advantage and for the supply of good seeds, pure ferti¬ 
lisers and other requisites to the cultivator, at moderate prices. 

(f>) It is not satisfactory. All land produce, particularly rice and 
paddy, should be controlled by village associations and societies which 
should arrange for the disposal of the produce. At present what 
happens is that the middlemen dupe the farmer and extort very heavy 
commission arid, in most cases, the mahajan buys the produce at a 
nominal price which he has probably advanced to the farmer before 
the harvest time. Village societies should replace the middlemen. The 
sale of produce is a difficult form of agricultural co-operation and the 
village societies should acquaint themselves with modern business 
methods. A trading federation of agricultural societies should also 
be formed for the purpose. 

(c) (i) All agricultural produce collected by village associations 
should be properly graded according to quality and then carefully 
packed in scaled gunny bags. 

(ii) This might also apply in the case of export markets. 

(d) Yes I am in favour of acquiring more information about these 
matters. 

Question 21.—Tariffs and Sea Freights. —I consider that duties, 
both import and export, and sea freights are. rather high and conse¬ 
quently they adversely affect the prosperity of the Indian cultivator 
to some extent. T would suggest that freights and duties on agri¬ 
cultural implements imported from foreign countries should be reduced, 
as also export duties and freights on agricultural produce. 

Question 22. — Co-operation.—( a) (i) Co-operation has great poten¬ 
tialities of usefulness to the agriculturist. Government should give 
greater subsidies for the promotion of co-operative societies and should 
also give loans to co-operative banks, free of interest, for agricultural 
purposes. 
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(ii) Big landlords and bankers should be persuaded to deposit their 
money in co-operative banks. 

( b ) (i) Credit societies should advance loans at a lower rate oI 
interest than at present. Some of the credit societies are not working 
satisfactorily owing to lack of supervision. 

(ii) Such societies are very few in this Province and their number 
should be increased. 

(iii) A few societies started in this Province for the purpose have 
!been mismanaged and efforts should be made to establish such societies 
-on right lines. Proper control should be exercised over them by the 
Co-operative Department and responsible persons should be persuaded 
to join them. 

(iv) Such societies are not in existence in the Province. But there 
is need for such societies in rural areas. 

(v) The salvation of the smallholders in India lies in co-operativ® 
-effort, as has been the case in European countries. Such societies would 
be very useful and attempts should be made to start them soon. 

(vi) The means at the disposal of the cultivator do not allow him 
to purchase modern implements and if such societies are formed it 
would be a great help to the agriculturist and would lead to a greater 

outturn of crops. These societies should only charge a nominal rent 
for the use of these implements, 

(vii) This will be an ideal thing for this country and I favour the 
(formation of such societies. 

(viii) I would favour the formation of these societies. 

(ix) I would suggest the founding of a co-operative insurance com¬ 
pany or society for agricultural live and dead stock. 

(c) I would favour legislation for the purpose. 

( d) I think they have achieved their object to a great extent during 
•the last twenty years and more should be done by extending the or¬ 
ganisation on right lines. 

Question 23.— General Education. —(a) (i) So far, university or 
■collegiate education has aroused very little interest in rural economy. 
I would suggest that a degree course in agricultural science and rural 
■economy should be instituted by the Indian universities, 

(ii) In secondary or middle schools a thorough grounding should be 
given in the fundamental sciences (botany, physics and chemistry) and 
the study of the application of these subjects to agriculture should be 
encouraged. 

(iii) In elementary schools instruction in nature study and rural 
■object lessons should be made compulsory. Small gardens and farms 
should also be attached to elementary schools. This will all tend to 
arouse interest in the young men in agriculture, which would be of great 
■advantage. 

(b) (i) Much depends upon getting the right sort of teacher, a man 
well versed in practical agriculture and who can impress upon the 
young men the dignity of manual labour. In this connection I would 
suggest that the system of itinerant instructors in agriculture pre¬ 
valent in European countries be adopted here. This is to be regarded 
as the pioneer work of the whole system of agricultural education. 
According to this scheme the instructors will deliver lectures in differ¬ 
ent rural areas, carry out experiments, advise farmers by visits, assist 
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in the checking of fraud in the sale of seeds and manures and adjudi¬ 
cate in the farm prize competitions to be held. This system, if in¬ 
troduced in India, will enable the young farmer to obtain a thoroughly 
sound agricultural education. 

(ii) There are some difficulties in imposing compulsion and, in 
areas where education has been made compulsory in the Province, only 
partial success has been achieved. But I think an organised attempt 
should be made in this direction. 

(iii) The main reason is that the boys of the agricultural classes are 
■kept at home to assist their parents in cultivation. They are not 
allowed by their parents to attend school. 

Question 24.— Attracting Capital. — (a) It should be brought home 
to big men of capital and enterprise that there is stability in fanning 
capital. It is always realisable and may be looked upon as Bafe. The 
Indian nature cares more for position and honour and, if honorary 
posts of Assistant Directors of Agriculture are created and titles are 
•conferred upon big capitalists, they are likely to be induced to take 
to agriculture. Efforts should be made by the Government to form 
an All-India agricultural association with the object of undertaking 
agricultural ventures and creating a fund for the purpose. Big men 
with capital can be easily influenced by the Government to join the 
association. 

(b) To them agriculture does not sccm'to be so profitable and they 
prefer to invest money in other commercial and trade ventures. They 
seem to be under the impression that the return from agriculture is not 
commensurate with the amount of capital and labour involved in it. 

Question 25.— Welfare ojf Rural Population.— (a) The Indian culti¬ 
vator still lives in his cottage or thatched, ill-ventilated house. He 
should be persuaded to keep his house well ventilated. Small village 
health societies should be formed to look after the health of people in 
the rural areas and to provide a pure supply of water. For this pur-- 
■pose the district boards should help these societies in sinking wells. 

(b) I am in favour of conducting economic surveys. Such surveys 
•can easily be conducted through the assistance of village societies. 
If such surveys were conducted by the Government directly, there would 
be difficulty in collecting correct data and information on the sub¬ 
ject, as the agriculturist might conceive that the surveys were made for 
the purpose of taxing him, and he would naturally be averse to giv¬ 
ing any helpful information and would conceal facts. The enquiry 
should also be directed to ascertain how far it would be possible to 
improve tho economic condition of the agriculturist. 

(c) So far as I have enquired into the matter, I think that the 
lot of the agriculturist is not so bad as it is supposed to be. The 
system of commutation of produce rents to cash has greatly improved 
the economic condition of the agriculturist, particularly in South Bihar. 
Under Section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, any ryot may apply to 
the Collector for the commutation of a produce to a cash rent and in 
many cases commutation has been granted. The result of this is 
that out of the half-produce share which used to go to the landlord 
only a nominal cash rent fixed by the Court, is now given to the land¬ 
lord by the cultivator and the entire produce is held by the cultivator 
himself. The rise in I he price of grain has also, to a great extent, 
increased his prosperity. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— (a) (i) The best method for India would 
be to obtain detailed returns from the occupiers through the village 
•societies in connection with the census of population, and, year by 
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year, to ascertain, after enquiry from the village societies, the increasw 
or decrease of the acreage under each crop. The Indian cultivator is 
so ignorant and conservative that any other system would not work 
successfully. 

(ii) The same method as I have suggested above may be applied 
in this case as well. 

(iii) I would suggest the same method. 

(iv) This could be ascertained by means of settlement records and 
the census returns of tt>e population 

(v) A regular system of annual agricultural returns should be insti¬ 
tuted. The agcDcy of agricultural associations in the districts and 
sub-divisions should be utilised by the Government in obtaining neces¬ 
sary information and facts in this connection. 

(6) I have no other suggestions to make than those I have already 
enumerated. 

Oral Evidence. 

68.191. The Chairman: Mr. Ahsan Khan, you are Secretary of the 
Barh Agricultural Association, Barh, District Patna?—Yes. 

68.192. In answer to Question 1 (a) (i) you say. “ Custom farming 
has made great strides in the United States of America ”, Would 
you tell us what "custom farming” is? By “custom farming” I 
mean that organised and extensive efforts should be made on a co¬ 
operative basis in order to bring the advantages of scientific agriculture 
within the reach of the agriculturists, and for this purpose to have 
agricultural machinery and up-to date implements and allow the 
cultivators to use them by paying a nominal rent. 

68.193. T observe, from your answer to Question 2, that you are of 
opinion that an agricultural college would be useful to this Province?— 
Yes. 

68.194. Do you regret that the Sabour College was closed?—Yes. 

68.195. You think it was a pity?—YeB. 

68.196. In your answer to Question 16 ( b ) (iv), you advocate the use 
of the silo as a means of preserving fodder; do you know of any culti¬ 
vators who use the silo to preserve fodder?—The agriculturists are not 
familiar with this method in my part of the Province and unless the 
Agricultural Department take the initiative in the matter by demons¬ 
trating the usefulness of the method, the agriculturists will not adopt 
it. 

68.197. All over India we have been told that silage is most excel¬ 
lent cattle food, but nowhere in India have we discovered the cultivator 
using it ?—The reason is that the cultivator docs not know how to use 
it, as T have indicated above. 

68.198. In your answer to Question 18 (a.) (i), you talk about the 
time-honoured hamai, or farmer-ploughnmn system by which the farm 
labourer had a settled life and used to live on the farm land rent-free 
and was provided with food and clothing by the landlord, and you 
regret that that system is slowly dying out. Was the labourer attached 
to the soil in those old days? Was he allowed to go away if he wanted 
to?--Yes; ho was allowed to go away when he had paid back the 
money. 

68.199. Were many of them in a position to give back the money and 
go away, or was it in fact a system of serfdom ?—They were in a posi¬ 
tion to go away and many of them did go away after returning the- 
money. The system was voluntary and it did not mean serfdom. 

Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan Khan. 
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68,-200. As a rule, you think they could have gone away if they wished 
>to ?—Yes. 

68.201. Where do you suggest they could get the money from?—From 
those men whom they served. It was open to them to contract with 
•other parties paying higher wages and thereby they could get money 
to pay back. 

68.202. I do not understand your answer?—These kamais could 
work for the cultivators, and they were paid money for their work. 

68.203. Professor Gangulee : You say you want an agricultural orga¬ 
nisation society in each Province ?—Yes. 

68.204. What prevented you from forming such an association? 
What were the difficulties ?- -We cannot get any information and assist¬ 
ance from the Agricultural Department or the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment. 

68.205. You think an agricultural organisation society is necessary. 
Why are not these associations formed ? What are the difficulties ?— 
There are associations already but they are not working. 

68.206. Why?—There are no funds and no men to work them. The 
Agricultural Department is also not giving them any help. 

68.207. You are a member of an agricultural association ?—Yes 1 
am connected with the Barh Agricultural Association as its honorary 
secretary. 

68.208. Have you taken interest in the co-operative movement?— 
I know that there is the co-operative movement;-but 1 have got no 
connection with it. 

68.209. Have you at any time received an invitation from the Agri¬ 
cultural Department to attend their meetings or their demonstrations? 
—Not for any demonstrations; I remember having been invitod by the 
District Agricultural Association to a meeting in 1927. 

68.210. Have you visited Pusa?—Yes, once; that was ten years ago. 

68,2)1. When the Sabour College was in existence, did you pay a 
visit to that college?—No. 

68.212. Sir Thomas Middleton : You are Secretary of the Barh Agri¬ 
cultural Association. What is that association? What does it do?— 
It was meant to help agriculturists through the aid of the Agricultural 
Department. 

68.213. How many members have you ?—We have about ten members. 

68.214. Do the members pay any subscription ?—They do not pay 
anything. 

68.215. Is payment voluntary ?—Yes. 

68,210. Sir Henry Lawrence: Have you any funds?—Not a single 
pie; the secretary has to pay for everything. 

68.217. Sir Thomas Middleton: Have you tried to distribute pure 
seeds among your members ?—Yes. When they place the order we get 
seeds from Pusa and distribute them. But such orders are not many. 
This year a landlord acquaintance of mine wanted fifty maunds of 
wheat; we applied for it from Pusa but we got a reply that they had 
not even one maund. 

68.218. You could not get the seed ?—No. 

68.219. Have you done anything to improve the cattle?—Yes. 

68.220. What have you done?—I have just got from the Agricultural 
Department a Murra bull. I got it only three or four months ago. 
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68.221. Hava you done anything to improve the feeding of cattle ?— 
No. 

68.222. Dr. Ryder : You write books on agricultural subjects ?—Yes. 

88.223. Have you had any encouragement from the Department of 
Agriculture 1—l have received no encouragement from the department. 

68.224. You write books in popular language!—Yes. 

68.225. How many books have you written!—The book is in six 
volumes. 

68.226. You think your teaching is getting down to the cultivators ■!— 
Yes; I am trying my best to help the cultivators. 

68.227. When did you write your first volume!—About seven or 
eight years ago. All the copies are lying in my ahnirah (about a 
thousand copies); there is no demand for them as most of the people 
do not take any interest in agriculture. 

68.228. Bn h a .1. P. Varum : You suggest that Government should 
do more to establish industries such as oil pressing, sugar making, 
etcetera. Do you not think that in that ease there will be difficulty in 
getting labour for agriculture!—The labour difficulty in Bihar and 
Orissa especially is very great and it would then be very difficult to 
get labour for agriculture. 

68.229. Do you want these industries only for the slack season when 
there will be no cultivation, or do you w'ant them throughout the year? 
—I would recommend these industries for the slack season only. 

68.230. You know that there is difficulty in securing labour for agri¬ 
cultural purposes ?—Yes. I am aware of that. 

68.231. Do you not think there will be more difficulty if the labourers 
take to these industries!—I do not think there will be any great 
difficulty. 

68.232. The Chairman : I note that you have tried to protect your 
tenants from the depredations of wild animals?—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


Mr. S. K. ROY, M.A., Principal, Gossner High School, Ranchi.. 

Replies tr the Quetfijmaire. 

Question 1.—Research. —(a) Research into the scientific value of 
the indigenous theory and traditional methods of agriculture is very 
urgently required. Either the soundness of the Indian ryots’ cropping 
system should be established and justified or it must be shown whether 
and where it is defective. A lot of random talk about “ the experience 
of ages ” and that “ the Indian ryot has nothing to learn ” is indulged 
in, hut it is well known that science has again and again revolutionised 
all departments of age-long human experience. 

( b ) Generally, I should like to say that scientific officers may be 
appointed to pay more attention than has been paid hitherto, to 
chemical research of all kinds connected with agriculture. The greatest 
benefits to agriculture have come from the chemist rather than from 
administrative laws or economic theories. The supply of the gaseous 
needs of vegetation, the prevention of decrease in humus, chemical 
warfare on insect pests which cause huge losses to the agriculturist 
every year, the production of valuable articles of human industrial 
use from ordinary farm products or from waste materials on the farms, 
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rare some of the ways in which the chemist has enormously benefited 
agriculture and may continue to do so. 

Question 2.—Agricultural Education.— It iB not quite clear 
whether the term means specialised education in agriculture or educa¬ 
tion for the agricultural population. Sections (viii), (xii) and (xiii) 
seem to refer to the latter, and the remaining Sections to the former. 
At the outset I desire to point out that, in this Province, there is 
neither any agricultural college nor any agricultural school, nor any 
faculty of agriculture in the University. Neither is any degree in 
agriculture or licentiate or any diploma obtainable in the Province. 
The only provision for any specialised or vocational teaching in agri¬ 
culture is the taking in of about three apprentices in each of the Gov¬ 
ernment demonstration farms. 

I am strongly of opinion that agriculture should be included as a 
subject in a much greater degree than at present, in the general scheme 
of education in the country. I have given my reasons in my answer 
to Question 23 (a). 

' (i) and (ii) That the supply of teachers and institutions is not 

sufficient and that there is urgent need 1 for extension of teaching 
facilities, at least in this district (Ranchi), will be apparent from the 
fact that in the Kanke agricultural demonstration farm, (Govern¬ 
ment) extending to three hundred acres, the department do not think 
it desirable to have more than three men of the Matriculate standard 
class under training at one time. It is a matter of arithmetic to 
determine how many such farms with the well paid staff that each 
-maintains will be required in the Province to give training annually 
to, say, three hundred men of that class. 

(iv), (v) and (vi) Attendances at existing institutions, in this Pro¬ 
vince at least,, appear to be as numerous as the institutions are prepared 
to admit; in fact the demand for admission, I believe, exceeds the 
accommodation available. It is however a notorious fact that as a rule 
in the whole country, agricultural institutions have been mostly 
languishing and lads have gone into these institutions mainly for the 
purpose of getting Government employment, which is very limited, in 
the Agricultural Department. That being the motive, pupils have not 
been drawn as a rule from the agricultural classes, but from the intel¬ 
ligentsia or the bhadralog class. 

(viii) This will be discussed under Question 23.— General Educa¬ 
tion. 

(x) The answer to this question appears to me to be one of the 
central problems of agriculture in India. When agriculture begins to 
attract middle class youths, then the intelligentsia will be beginning 
to pay back their debt to agriculture. In India it is the villages which 
have been constantly g-iving of their best to the towns and have built 
up the middle class, so that when the middle class is again drawn to 
the villages then the long series of debits will begin to turn into 
credits. 

It is not that the middle classes are not theoretically interested in 
agriculture. The ideal of a pastoral life appeals to many and its most 
fruitful evidence lies in the fact “that the professional classes and 
business men (outside the very big commercial towns) invest their capi¬ 
tal in agricultural land and in small or big sub-zamindaris. In those 
cases, where the owner does not put in his least efficient dependent to 
do the farming, it has only multiplied the number of absentee land¬ 
lords or city non-cultivators possessing lands. It has encouraged the 
pernicious system of under-tenancy farming, which is not good either 
for the actual cultivator or for the person on whose behalf he farms. 
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It is obvious that middle class youths, by their superior intelligence- 
arid general education, would more readily appreciate the value of 
intensive cultivation, the use of manures, the advantages of mixed* 
farming, fruit growing, etcetera, than the ordinary cultivator. 

The only way in which agriculture can be made attractive to the 
middle class youth is by proving to him by demonstration that agricul¬ 
ture is a paying proposition and that young men can make a good 
living out of it. With a view to this I suggest that— 

(1) co-operative farms on a limited liability basis be organised, 
with working and non-working share holders; 

(2) such farms be liberally assisted by Government with loans to 
the fullest extent possible compatible with the assets of the share¬ 
holders, and with expert advice; 

(3) where difficulties arise with ryots who look with suspicion on 
all such persons, as being interlopers in their opinion, they should be 
removed by Government with the help of the Land Acquisition Act, if 
necessary. The ryots, by encroachment on lands, by cutting down trees, 
by declining to pay rent and in other ways, may divert the attention, 
of members from the main business and thus handicap them a great 
deal at the outset of their enterprise. Those ryots could be compen¬ 
sated by being given land elsewhere. Though there may be some hard¬ 
ship, it would be moro than worth while incurring it for the sake of 
the general good. 

(xii) This question has been fully dealt with in answer to Question 

3. 

(xiii) This question has been comprehensively treated under the- 
head “ General Education ”, Question 23. 

Question 3.— Demonstration and Propaganda.— Advance in agricul¬ 
ture and progress of the agricultural population depend a very great 
deal on successful demonstration and propaganda,‘in respect not only 
of agricultural operations but of all the most important subjects con¬ 
nected with the life of the agricultural population. In my opinion 
demonstration and propaganda must be considered from a wide and 
general stand-point, and should be regarded as conterminous with adult 
education of the agricultural population; for, in order to make 
demonstration and propaganda successful, it is necessary to carry the 
conviction to the mind of the agriculturist that you are vitally in¬ 
terested in all his welfare and not merely in convincing him, say, that 
sugarcane is a paying crop or that sulphate of ammonia is a most pro¬ 
fitable manure. Once you have carried the conviction mentioned, once 
you have proved that there is an organic connection between his 
success in agriculture and all his other welfare, you have got a grip 
over him which will not be easily loosened. Demonstration and pro¬ 
paganda will then be easy. A most satisfactory and proved way of 
obtaining this grip is through the village co-operative society. In this 
way you. meet the individual as a social unit and you get at the indivi¬ 
dual unit through the body of which he is a member, and, vice verm, 
you get at the whole body, the society or the village through the 
individual Demonstration convinces not one but the whole body and 
if successful it is not merely scientifically so but socially as wcli. 

(n) The measures which have been most successful are demonstra¬ 
tions of the methods in question through, and with the co-operation of, 
co-operative societies. 

(b) Field demonstrations can be effective only when you have goti 
the cultivator to try the experiment, with every step of which he is 
familiar, side by side with his traditional methods. The comparative- 

Mr, ft. K, Hoy. 
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method should be followed up by an intelligent exhibition of the real 
results. Here again the village society’s co-operation is indispensable. 

(c) I cannot suggest any methods better than those proposed by Mr. 
N. K. Hoy, Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, of this Province, 
in his paper* “ Co-operative Organisation and Propaganda ” read 
before the last Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation Congress. 

(il) 1 have great pleasure in giving instances of striking success of 
demonstration and propaganda work along the lines mentioned above 
in some of the villages in the areas covered by the Khunti Central Co¬ 
operative Bank Ltd., and the Chota Nagpur Central Christian 
Go-operative Bank Ltd. Members of the village co-operative societies 
wore induced to have a joint experiment on sugarcane cultivation 
under expert guidance. The results of the experiment were gone over 
in detail with the members and, as the account of every operation was 
entirely maintained by the societies concerned, the members became 
convinced at once of tho profitable character of sugarcane cultivation, 
which is now spreading rapidly in these areas which were quite un¬ 
aware of it and where the cultivators are quite conservative in their 
methods and inclinations. Similar success has been achieved with re¬ 
gard to groundnut. 

Question 4.— Administration.— (a) and (b) Generally speaking, I 
advocate co-ordination and co-operation between the Provinces on the 
scientific research side as much as possible for the sake of economy. 
A board of scientific advice and research may be constituted under 
the auspices of the Government of India. The programme of research 
connected with the improvement of agriculture may be drawn up at 
an annual meeting of this board, at which Directors of Agriculture from 
all the Provinces should be present. The experts maintained by the 
different Provinces could then be allocated work of that kind which 
would benefit several Provinces on the principle of division of labour and 
in such a way as to avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. If it be 
found necessary to adjust, exactly, the financial burden falling on 
those Provinces which would be doing All-India work at the expense 
of their own exchequer, then a grant may be made by the Imperial 
Government to the Provincial Government towards tho salary of the 
officer so engaged. 

(<■') (i.) The Agricultural and Veterinary services should be consi¬ 
derably increased in the lower grades. 

(ii) Railways and steamers should lower freights, giving much more 
favourable treatment to agricultural produce and empties than they 
do at present. 

(iii) More roads which really connect two districts should be main¬ 
tained by the Public Works Department than at present, enabling 
district boards to take charge of more roads inside the district. 

(iv) Meteorological departments should give reports on a seasonal 
basis rather than, as they do now, on an annual basis beginning with 
the calendar year. If an annual unit is found desirable the year Bhould 
begin in June. 

Question 5.— Finance. —Agricultural India, both in its annual oper¬ 
ations and its improvements in every respect, is crying out for finance. 
The only way in which this finance may be provided is bv the develop¬ 
ment of the co-operative movement, and by linking it on to the pro¬ 
posed All-India Reserve or State Bank. If this linking is done, it 
will help tho development of the co-operative movement and Govern¬ 
ment can boldly undertake a definite plan of development of the co¬ 
operative movement. No joint stock banking system can reach the 


• Not reprinted. 
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cultivator, except through the maKajan, unless it is linked on to- 
the co-operative movement. If an All-India bank can lend money to* 
a provincial co-operative bank at four per cent, the latter can lend at. 
five-and-a-half per cent to the Central Banka and these could lend 
at seven or sevon-and-a-half per cent to the village societies. The 
village societies cun lend at ninc-and-three-eighths per cent to the 
individual cultivator, which is about half the cost at which the ryot 
can get his money at, present in this Province. One need not stress 
the tremendous gain that this would mean to the cultivator. If this- 
system is not adopted, then there is no other in the field for the 
adequate financing of agricultural India which forms seventy-five per 
cent of India. The present banking system only finances a very small 
portion of India, namely, its trade and the capitalists of the landed^ 
class or house-property owners who finance the manufacturing industries. 

What I mean by the development of the co-operative movement I 
have stated in my answer to Question 22 (a). The development 
of societies on the line suggested there will make the problem of 
financing agriculture easy. Development on this line only will make 
the linking up with the All-India bank satisfactory, for, in order to- 
make the nn&noing of agriculture by an All-India bank satisfactory and 
successful, the system adopted must be such as to encourage deposits 
from the agriculturists themselveB. No measures calculated to encour¬ 
age thrift and deposits should be ignored, including the larger circula¬ 
tion of currency notes, specially of the smallor denominations. I am,, 
therefore, in favour of the re-introduction of one-rupee currency notes, 
reoommended by the Currency Commission, as one which iB in the 
interest of the agriculturists, though I would strongly advocate the- 
use of paper of a much more superior kind. This is necessary on 
account of the habits of the people of India. 

The plan of whole-village organisation of co-operative societies 
tries to get the solvent and morally superior classes of the village into* 
the society rather than the idle and needy. In this way the interest 
and sympathy of the better elements are enlisted in the good carae. 
This ensures the following three advantages from the financial stand¬ 
point.— 

(a) These elements are thrifty and their deposits will serve to- 
strengthen the financial position of the societies, which in turn will 
strengthen that of the Central Bank and so on to the All-India bank. 

(5) These' elements are more responsive to demonstration and’ 
propaganda. We have not only to provide the finance to the cultivator, 
we have also to educate ana tram him to make good use of the 
finance by promoting better production, better health, etcetera, all 
round. These elements are those that must be used to lift up the 
rest. 

(c) These are the very elements that would appreciate at once the 
meaning of credit. _ They do not now use their credit; being out of 
debt they are of opinion that it is best not to get indebted to anyone; 
jut a little instruction opens their eyes to the tremendous advantage 
of using their credit position, often their locked-up capital, to their 
own advancement. When these classes learn and practise, it is easy 
;o teach the others. 

Short and long term credits.—The usual term of credit in a village 
jociety, as is well known, is five years, and consequently everything 
is done on the five-year basis, from the individual’s loan from his village 
iociety to the Central Bank’s loan from the Provincial Bank, but a 
much shorter term of credit is necessary and sufficient for co-operative 
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marketing, and a much longer tcnn for debt redemption, land mortgage- 
or land improvement. Long term credits are risky and unprofitable- 
in the case of marketing, while, without a long term credit of at least 
ten years, debt redemption or land improvement is impossible. 

Question 6.— Agricultural Indebtedness. —(a) The main causes of 
borrowing are such unproductive expenses as marriage, sratlhs, etcet¬ 
era. The only source of credit for the cultivator, where he is not a mem¬ 
ber of a co-operative society, is the village mahajan or the itinerant 
moneylender- the Kabuli or the Naga. The reason preventing repay¬ 
ment is that having spent the borrowed money on unproductive- 
expenditure, the cultivator is unable to repay his debt, because of the 
small margin he has above his means of livelihood. 

(6) A co-operative society is quite adequate and sufficient for the- 
purpose of redeeming the agriculturist from debts of all kinds except 
those for which his land is mortgaged. 

The measure specially necessary to deal with mortgaged land is- 
the establishment of a land mortgage bank. 

It is possible for the Central Co-operative Bank and the village- 
co-operative society to undertake redemption of land mortgage, if the 
bye-laws of co-operative societies and the Act could be modified to- 
enable the Central Co-operative Bank to deal with this question ip 
conjunction with the village society. If this could be done it would 
be ideal. For one reason, however, it would perhaps be more advan¬ 
tageous to have a central land mortgage department of the Provincial 
Bank, dealing directly with the village societies in the matter of land 
mortgages, and under the provisions of a special land mortgage bank 
Act. Special evils sometimes need special legislation or organisation 
so that those evils may be overcome. Moreover, the terms on which 
land mortgage loans arc to be advanced are so different from the 
ordinary work of a village society that a special institution appears to- 
be called for. 

A usurious Joans Act should form a part of the normal legislation 
of every country. 

Limitation of the right of mortgage and sale doeB more harm than 
good. Non-terminable mortgages should be prohibited. This ques¬ 
tion of the limitation of the right of mortgage and sale and of non- 
terminable mortgages is of special importance to Chota Nagpur. I 
have noted with regret that these limitations have done untold harm 
to the people of Chota Nagpur. By law the people of Chota. Nagpur 
are prevented from selling their lands. Hitherto this prohibition was 
absolute, but lately a modification has been made, which lays down 
that the land may be sold only to a person of the same race or caste 
with the consent of the landlord. This has not prevented alienation 
of land either by the outright sale in former days, or the alienation 
to peoplo of other race or caste at the present time. The only effect 
of the law was, or has been, that when outright sale was prohibited 
mortgages were made which were virtually sales. Where sale is to 
be made to people of the same raSe or caste, dummies have been put 
forward in whose name the buying has been done, the real purchaser 
being a mortgagee of the land from the dummy. The result of these 
restrictions has been incalculable loss to the people who have had to 
alienate their lands in this round about way at much less value, because 
the restrictions of the field of purchasers and the consent required 
from the landlord serve only to lower the value of the land of the 
seller. 

I urge strongly the repeal of these restrictive laws. 
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Question 7.— Fragmentation of holidings. —Generally I would 
suggest that consolidation be attempted by means of co-operative 
societies. The attempt, however, is not likely to succeed if the socie¬ 
ties are not organised on the “ whole-village ” plan referred to in my 
answer to Question 22. 

Question 8.—Irrigation.—( a) (ii) L strongly advocate the adoption 
of new irrigation schemes by tanks or high level bunds or embank¬ 
ments along sides of streams and rivulets throughout Oliota Nagpur. 
There is a great possibility of bringing into cultivation thousands of 
acres of lands which would be some of the best lands in the district. 
This statement is not a mere counsel of perfection or a theory, but it 
is a possibility that has been actually proved. I do not think it will 
cost Government more than three or four per cent on the capital 
necessary for carrying out a definite programme of such irrigation in 
this district. Immediately such a bund is made the lands that are 
prepared aro taken up eagerly by farmers, who readily pay the 
Miami to get ryoti right over it. This brings back the capital with 
a gross return of fifty per cent above the capital spent. 

The problem of extension is quite easy with regard to khan mahal 
lands, but where the lands are sub-tennres from a superior landlord, 
the right of resumption which the latter possesses has a great deter¬ 
rent effect in the improvement of lands in this way. The law regarding 
resumption by the superior landlord needs amendment. 

A special irrigation section of the Agricultural Department (for 
Ghota Nagpur espoc-ally) seems to be called for. No very highly paid 
head of department is necessary, nor should any heavy overhead 
charges be incurred. There arc officers in the Agricultural Department 
with the necessary experience of such projects who could easily take 
charge of the job. 

Perhaps illustrations of successful irrigation and reclamation of 

lands may be of considerable interest here. In the district of Ranchi, 
in the villages of Kochebong and Hessel, both khas mahal properties, 
two hundred acres and sixty acres of land, respectively, have been 
brought under cultivation and are being irrigated by these high level 
or Ranke bunds (so called because they were first attempted at the 
Government demonstration farm in Kanke). The cost of these re¬ 
clamations and bunds was Rs. 2,300 and Rs. 700 respectively. Three 
t-> four times the money could have been received back in the shape 
of salamiS' from ryots who took settlement of the lands. If zamindars 
did this with or without aid from Government, both they and Govern¬ 
ment would have got a handsome return for their money. 

Question 10.—Fertilisers.—( a) Much greater use may be made both 
of natural manures and artificial fertilisers. The directions in which 
improvement is possible are that cultivators need to be convinced that 
the outlay on the artificial fertilisers is amply repaid by the outturn, 
and that natural manures should bo conserved in a much greater 
degree than is done at present. 

( b ) The only way to prevent fraudulent adulteration of fertilisers is 
to sell the manures to the cultivators through the Central Co-opeTativs 
Banks and through the co-operative societies in the villages. The 
manufacturers’ agents should supply the fertilisers to Central Banks 
on agency terms in sealed bags and the latter should supply the village 
societies. 

(<•) The only way to popularise fertilisers is to carry out demon¬ 
stration and propaganda on lines suggested under those heads, (see 
Question 3). Without getting villagers to take an active interest in 

M r, S. K. Hoy. 
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the demonstrations it is impossible to make them understand, approve, 
or adopt new methods. 

(d) A considerable increase in the use of manures has taken place 
in the area covered by the Khunti Central Bank, the method men¬ 
tioned above having been adopted in that area. 

( e ) bio. i 

(f) To get villagers to plant more trees of the quick growing type 
such as sal, bat am , firis for fuel; to encourage them to collect fallen 
leaves and use them as fuel (this is practised on a fairly large scale 
in Chota Nagpur); to bring coal within the reach of the villages, 
wherever, possible. 

Question 11.— Crops. —Improvement in existing crops and the in¬ 
troduction of new paying crops, including fodder crops, depend upon 
an efficient organisation for the distribution of selected seeds and for 
maintaining the quality of the strain of seeds. This organisation 
must be supplemented by demonstration and propaganda on lines 
already suggested. At present there is no organisation for seed dis¬ 
tribution. This is a matter in which the Agricultural Department 
Bhould'work in close co-operation with the Co-operative Department. 
The maintenance of the supply should be in charge of the Agricultural 
Department; the distribution, demonstration and propaganda should 
be done with the aid of the Co-operative Department. 

Question 16 .—Animal Husrandry.— The only way to improve animal 
husbandry is to promote co-operatively, (1) the breeding of cattle, (2) 
the cultivation of fodder supply by demonstration- and propaganda 
about its paying nature, (3) the marketing of the fodder produced, and 
(4) the establishing of model dairy and poultry mixed farms near large 
towns where there is a constant demand for milk and eggs. Railways 
must reduce the freight on fodder crops. 

Demonstration and propaganda on lines already mentioned are 
absolutely necessary. 

Co-operative marketing is of great importance. (See answer to 
Question 20). 

Question 19.— Forests.— Indiscriminate destruction of forests in 
Chota Nagpur ha3 been going cn for some time. This is due to the fact 1 
that the respective rights of zamindars and ryots are not clearly defined. 
Though the forests belong to the zamindars, the law has given the 
ryots the right to cut down trees for fuel and building purposes. There 
is no way of preventing the ryots from cutting more than their actual 
requirements for if is impossible for the zamindar to police his forests 
adequately against his ryots, who are all of one mind in thp matter. 
When caught, the ryot puts forward he plea that he had cut it for his 
own or his neighbour’s use. There is thus a race between tho zamindar 
and his ryots as to who can cut away tho trees faster. Thus, in Chota 
Nagpur, where every village has a neighbouring jungle or forest, the 
ryot actually takes away in fuel and timber far more than he pays 
in rent. 

T suggest that the law should be amended: (1) to give the ryot 
the right to all trees on his own land, (2) to give the zamindar the 
right to all trees in gairmnjurnx and bnlasht lands, 13) to prevent 
trees above three inches in width being cut down in forests, or from 
areas definitely planted by the zamindar, without the permission of 
the zamindar. 

Question 20.— Marketing. —My answer to the whole series of ques¬ 
tions under this head it will be best to give in one paragraph. It is 
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well-known that the problem of marketing is to eliminate as much of 
the middlemen’s profits as possible, i.e., to give the producer and 
the consumer the fullest benefit possible by giving to the former a good 
return for his labour and capital and to the consumer the article of 
consumption at the lowest price possible. But the problem is not ao 
simple, as merely to avoid the 140 to 180 per cent that has been shown 
in some places to have escaped between the producer and the consumer. 
The problem is also concerned with stabilisation of prices throughout 
the year, at some periods of which tho demand iB greater while at 
•others the supply runs short. The evils of individual and competitive 
marketing, of “ cornering ”, “ holding up ” and such practices, must 
also be minimised as much as possible. 

The nearest, in my judgment, that we can come to solving the 
marketing problem of the farmers is through the development of 
organised marketing which will enable them to sell a substantial part 
of their output collectively. This organisation, in my humble opinion, 
-would be a marketing federation of village co-operative societies directly 
-controlled by the State or by a specially created central co-operative 
marketing board in intimate touch, or relationship with, the Co¬ 
operative Federation or the Provincial Bank or both. I want to elimi¬ 
nate the Central Bank on the ground that the “ middleman ” should 
be avoided as much as possible. Long-term credit is not required in 
India for co-operative marketing. 

The Reserve Bank could. lend money at four or five per cent to the 
central co-operative marketing or sales board or society (whatever may 
be the name). This agency should lend to pools in the different sections 
of the Province at six or seven per cent. The two per cent profit would 
be the sinking fund for the overhead expenses and for emergency or 
reserve purposes. The central agency, managed by competent leaders, 
should study domestic and world markets, seasonal demands, etcetera. 
It would supply information and management for its organisation, 
just as a central office of any large, business would do. It must also 
train its sub-managers. The organisation must bo in competent 
business hands and must be connected with similar organisations in 
other Provinces, the central with centrals: tho pools with pools. In 
fact it would be useless to start such an organisation only in one 
Province. 

Pools ought to be organised around the chief commodities the 
■markoting of which is at present in individual hends. Thus there would 
bo a jute pool, a rice pool, a wheat pool, and so on. Each of these 
commodities has its own problems. By purchasing a sufficient amount 
of the total production of any commodity each year, the central co¬ 
operative association would be able to stabilise prices and give all 
the benefit to the producer. 

If this were done, it would not be necessary to instruct the cul¬ 
tivator in all that highly technical and specialised information which 
is mentioned in the last section of Question 20. There are many more 
urgent things in which the villager needs instruction. 

Question 22.—Co-operation.— The answer to (b) (iii) has been given 
above in answer to Question 20. 

Suggestions' regarding joint farming, &(vii), have been made in 
answer. to Question 2(x). Such joint farming is more desirable for 
■attracting middle class young men to farming than for the ordinary 
farmer. I strongly urge again greater help from Government to 
.co-operative farms, on the ground (1) that it is worth while to- spend 

Mr, S. K. Soy. 
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State revenues in order to attract middle class young men to agri¬ 
culture, (2) that as it is impossible, from considerations of expendi¬ 
ture, to run a large number of demonstration farms on business 
lines directly from State funds, so it is desirable that where some 
educated men of the middle classes are interested to such an extent 
as to invest their money by taking shares in a co-operative farm, 
every encouragement should be given. 

The land mortgage basks advocated in answer to Question 6 
would be the best organisation for effecting large improvements on 
land. Minor improvements, such as construction of walls, fences, or 
planting of hedges should be left to the individual who should take 
the help of his village society if necessary. Training is required in 
the use of credit for these purposes other tha/n paying off a debt or 
incurring some large unproductive expenditure. 

I give below a number of practical suggestions with regard to co¬ 
operation which, in my opinion, would be valuable for the advancement 
of agriculture I trust that this method will suit better than giving 
replies to specific questions:— 

Oo-operative organisation should aim at organising a whole vil¬ 
lage into a co-operative society, embracing by far tho greater major¬ 
ity of the members of a village, and including the debt-free, the more 
intelligent and literate classes who are the natural leaders in the 
village, instead of merely the indebted classes, who join a society 
chiefly for the purpose of paying off a debt bearing a heavy rate of 
interest which they are unable to pay off. 

A whole-village organised society would have very great advant¬ 
ages over the ordinary societies, (a) It would get the support of 
the more intelligent members of the village and the villago would 
therefore be more amenable to demonstration and propaganda through 
them. 

(b) These members, who would themselves be responsive to high¬ 
er moral and educational ideals, would exercise a great moral in¬ 
fluence over the others. 

(c) These members would more quickly learn to take loans for 
productive purposes and would therefore teach other members the 
■value of utilising credit for improvement and other advantages. 

(d) These members are likely to make deposits in their village 
societies; this would at once strengthen the financial position of 
agricultural India and, indirectly, of the whole country through 
the Provincial Bainks, if the latter are linked on to the Reserve 
Bank. 

(e) Special societies in villages will not be needed, e.g. those 
mentioned in Question 22 ( b ) (i) (ii) ( v ) (vi) (viii) and (ix) 
for these whole-village organisations would be eminently suitable for 
these purposes, for some of which, such as aggregation of fragment¬ 
ed holdings, minor improvements, village health or sanitary welfare 
co-operative use of machinery, no better organisation could be de¬ 
vised. 


I strongly advocate legislation giving special recognition to such 
societies and making such organisations where they are formed co¬ 
extensive in powers with the village union. 


What Government should do to advance the cause of co-opera¬ 
tion.—1. Recognise by la*w, in a special manner, the whole-villacre 
society and give it all the powers and privileges of the village union. 

2. Either directly take in hand organisation and propaganda on 
* large scale or aid liberally the efforts of Central Banks and any 
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voluntary non-official organisation that may exist or be constituted,, 
or that may undertake the work of organisation and propaganda. 
Such organisations (e.g., the Bengal Co-operative Organisation So¬ 
ciety or the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation) should be 
recognised by an amendment in tho Co-operative Societies Act and 
by rules made und.-r the Act. The organisation should be regarded 
as related to the societies contractually and it should have judicial 
powers in certain cases which it could enforce. 

3. All audit expenses should bo undertaken and controlled by 
Government. 

4. (Government should maintain a training institution for work¬ 
ers in connection with co-operative societies, e.g., managers, super¬ 
visors of Central Co-operative Banks, inspecting and guarantee 
union clerks cl societies, organisers, honorary or paid, village 
school teachers after they have completed their teacher training. 
These arc. the peonlc who must be the reconstructors of village life 
and suitable training given to such workers is of paramount im¬ 
portance. Besides training in the work of organising, supervising 
and such other works connected with societies, teaching should be 
given in the principles of co-operation, the elements of agriculture, 
theoretical and practical, and village hygiene. 

What non-official agencies should do : Specifically: There are two 
non-official organisations which should be closely related to the co¬ 
operative movement, namely, the district board-, and the Boy Scout 
organisation. District boards are concerned with rural development 
and welfare, like Central Co-operative Banks. District boards have 
now full control of education in the district. Thus the advancement 
of the agriculturist is largely in the hands of the district boards. It 
is unnecessary, therefore, to dilate upon the need of district boards 
coming into intimate relationship with the co-operative movement. 

(1) By financing and giving suitable training in co-operative- 
work to guru<t. How important a part the village Bchool ought to 
play in moral reconstruction is dwelt upon in my answer to Ques¬ 
tion 23. 

(2) The Boy Scout movement in India can have no raison 
d'etre unless it is related to tho village, for the village is three- 
quarters of India. A movement that does not touch that three- 
quarters cannot be a natural institution and can 'take no natural 
root in tho soil. Village school masters and scout troops should he 
trained in such village welfare work as may be the special care of' 
the village society. 

Generally: (1) Non-officials should give more help to tho Co¬ 
operative Department and its officers. 

(2) They should he more loyal to the central body of their 

own creation. 

(3) They should keep in closer touch with village life rather 

than merely carry out tho “ paper " government of vil¬ 
lage societies. 


(c) Yes. 

(d ) My experience is that societies have generally fulfilled their 
objects as loan institutions, but beyond that, with a few Dotablo ex¬ 
ceptions, they have not attained the true object of co-operation. 

Mr, S. K. Roy. 
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question 'Z'-i .—uenekal Etuication. —I desiro to coniine my obser¬ 
vations under this head to two subjects, (1) tho place of agricultur¬ 
al education in the general scheme of education and, (2) the needs 
of rural primary education. 

(1) As to the place of agricultural education in the general 
scheme of education: in my opinion the possibility of agriculture as 
a subject of general education has been utterly ignored in India ex- 
<ept during the last few years. This is probably because the present 
scheme of education was introduced into India by the British, who 
were a non-agrioultural people and did not understand the needs of 
an agricultural people. Emphasis was laid on classical education 
-and on languages. In my opinion all the science, (practical know¬ 
ledge of a human being and his surroundings) and much of the geo¬ 
graphy needed for rural middle schools may be taught through agri¬ 
culture. In high schools, too, the elementary science of agriculture 
may be substituted in the general course for classics or any other 
science subject without any detriment to the general cultural aspects 
-of education. Even if non-rural classes studied agriculture a6 a 
■science in a non-rural centre and carried out the practical part of 
a scientific education in God’s laboratory, viz., the fields, of not very 
large dimensions, they are not likely to lose culturally; on the other 
'hand such studies are likely to react beneficially on the agricultural 
problem in India as a whole. As regards the general education of 
the rural classes (above the primary stage) it is not only not desir- 
-able but it is quite unsound, both from the large social and the 
pedagogic point of view, to give them education so completely di¬ 
vorced from their life’s work as we are doing now. Ninety per cent 
of the boys in my school come from the agricultural classes; they 
live and move and have their being in land and its produce. Yet 

they are not being educated to it but away from it; they do not 

"know the why and wherefore of many things with which they arc 

familiar, while they are made to learn, by rote, of things that they 

have never seen and of which they have very little conception. 

By teaching agriculture in schools, not only will education and 
life be related and connected but in an agricultural country it is of 
the utmost importance. T take the liberty of quoting here from the 
Ttcport of the Committee appointed by the British Association in 
1923 “to consider the educational training of boys and girls in seeon 
dary schools for life overseas”. The problem that this Committee 
had to face is very much similar to the problem in India at, present 
end they advocate the teaching of agriculture in secondary schools 
in pregnant passages: — 

“ Food being the first essential of life, there seems 
to be excellent reason why something about foodstuffs, 
their production and comparative value should be studied in all 
schools (If to this subject be added the preparation of foodstuffs 
for the markets, and the geography of the markets of foodstuffs, it 
would be a valuable addition pedagogically.) “By agricultural 
studies is not meant ‘ teaching to farm \ To attempt that would bo 
a fatal error. What is meant is the use of the farm or garden as a 
laboratory or workshop in the study of physics, chemistry and bio¬ 
logy. The farm and garden and stock may be as necessary t.o science 
teaching as are the ordinary laboratories and their apparatus. It 
should be emphasized that whatever agricultural work a hoy may 
do at school, it must not be considered in any sense a substitute for 
a definite apprenticeship on a farm (or any other form of specialis¬ 
ed training). Tt should have a vocational outlook, but must not 
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take the form of vocational training. Its purpose is educational. 
Practical work on the land is as necessary to any course of agricul¬ 
tural studies as practical work in the laboratory is to chemistry. 
Agriculture without practical work out of doors loseB most of its 
educational value as a subject in the school.” 

If it be admitted that no education is sound which in its ele¬ 
mentary or earl} - secondary stages does not provide for some hand 
work, specially for types of boys, like sons of agriculturists, who can 
learn little through any other method and if the' teaching of agri¬ 
culture without practical out-of-doors work is of little value, it 
follows that we must have agriculture taught in rural middle and 
secondary schools in connection with a small farm. 

I advocate, therefore, the introduction of the teaching of agricul¬ 
ture in as many rural middle schools as possible, the attaching of farms 
to such schools and the selection of such high schools in rural areas 
as can provide suitable land. For this purpose agriculture should 
be introduced into the Matriculation course. In Bihar and Orissa 
we have at present agricultural botany recognised in the Matricula¬ 
tion course, but not in the School Leaving Certificate course, where¬ 
as “agriculture with surveying” is recognised for the latter but not 
for the former. As the two examinations a're now being practically 
converted into one, I am of opinion that agriculture should be in¬ 
cluded as a subject in the Matriculation course. In the Punjab this is 
already so recognised and a very large place is being given to the 
teaching of agriculture. In Bengal the tendency at present is all 
the same way. 

I also advocate a Faculty of Agriculture in every university with 
which no specialised agricultural college is connected, or in any Pro¬ 
vince that has no agricultural school or college. 

(2) The needs of rural elementary education.— The paramount 
need of a rural elementary school is to get it related to the life of 
the village, to make it a centre of the life of the village community. 
In order to do this the village school master should know and under¬ 
stand that he is of and for the village and not an “exotic planted 
on foreign soil”. His training should therefore be such that he can 
take a proper and leading part in village life. He should have 
some training in practical agriculture and in the practical manage¬ 
ment of a co-operative society, e.g., in the training institution al¬ 
ready mentioned. This will enable him, with the advantages of 
education, not only to take a leading part in village life but to 
give an agricultural bias to his pupils’ education and train them 
in practical community service for the village. 

The next important thing is to bring the training school for 
village teachers into intimate touch with the village schools after 
the teachers go out, and in this way to keep in touch with the life 
of the village. These training schools should be the power-house of 
ideas for the village school master and therefore for the village. 
They should continuously inspire the villages not only in the work 
of teaching but in the work of elevating rural life. 

Whenever and wherever financially possible, the project method 
of teaching, with the farm or the village society as the project, 
should be introduced, and as large a beginning should be made of 
teaching in rural schools by the project method as possible, as teachers 
trained to use that method become available. In any case, all 
primary school teachers should be trained to teach reading by the 
story method. 

Mr. S. K. Boy. 
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Nature study should be made a compulsory subject in the curri¬ 
culum and not optional as at present. If it be accepted that, pedago¬ 
gical^, teaching by training in observation, or, by questioning, or 
self-teaching is of greater value than the three Rs. then this change 
is noeessary. It follows that the school garden or plot is essential 
in a village school. 

It has been my experience that where the right kind of propa¬ 
ganda has been carried on, before aDd a'fter a village co-operative 
society has been organised, it has been fairly easy to get villagers 
interested in education so far as to build a village school, to get 
land foit it, to get the villagers to send their boys to it and to make 
a substantial contribution towards the salary of the teacher. In my 
opinion, therefore, it is necessary to give the village co-operative 
rociety a fairly large degree of administrative control of the village 
school. It would be necessary, therefore, to encourage the system of 
block grants to Central Co-operative Banks. In order, however, that 
there may not be conflict of interests and overlapping between the 
district board and the Central Bank it would be necessary and de¬ 
sirable to constitute a school board in every district. 

(6) (i) The answer is obvious from the above. 

(ii) I have no experience of such compulsion. 

(iii) The proportion of boys who pass through the upper class in 
a primary school is small because of their inability to learn to read. 
This is, to a grea<: extent, due to the negligence and dishonesty of 
the teacher and to teaching by discarded methods, but in my opinion 
the physiological and health causes of this inability have not been 1 
properly investigated. It is notorious that children Buffering from 
nervous traits such as nightmares, hesitant speech, lefthandedness, 
rudeness to ciders and emotional outbursts of crying (besidos stam¬ 
mering) have difficulty in learning to read. An enquiry of this kind 
ought to be made. 

Question 24.- Attracting Capital. —(&) Besides the usual hinder-- 
a.nces due to want of enterprise, in Ohota Nagpur the law of resump¬ 
tion by the superior landlord, in the event of failure of heirs, is a 
great hindrance to improvement of land. 

Question 25.— Welfare of Rural Population : (a) I consider that 
the suggestions made above, if adopted, will fully open out the, way 
of rural welfare. ( b ) Yes. The scope of the enquiry should be an 
attempt to discover the extent of rural indebtedness, to get a cen¬ 
sus of cattle, to find out how far fragmentation of holdings is a 
hindrance to agriculture, to estimate the economic sufficiency of the 
average holding, to make a survey of shortage and surplus of labour 
in different areas and to estimate how far the average capital (move- 
able property) of the villager is sufficient for his operations. The 
enquiry should be made in close co-operation with the staff of the 
Central Co-opei stive Banks. In this way this staff may get statis¬ 
tical training. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— I have only to suggest that the staff' 
employed by Central Co-operative Banks should be trained for such 
a purpose, just as they are to be trained for demonstration and pro¬ 
paganda. As the Central Banks cannot maintain a staff for demons¬ 
tration and propaganda, and must be subsidised so that they may 
employ a larger staff than they otherwise would or could, so the 
subsidy should be considered, keeping in view the fact that the duty 
of collecting agricultural statistics would have to be carried out by 
them. 
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At the end of my evidence I wish to plead for intensive applica¬ 
tion of whatever recommendations are made hy t}ie Commission in 
cne largo compact area. In my opinion Chota Nagpur or some dis¬ 
tricts of Chota Nagpur would be most suitable for such intensive 
application and for co-operativo organisation of agriculture. 1 give 
below the advantages of Chota Nagpur in this respect over other 
areas:— 

(1) Certain areas of Chota Nagpur have the most beautiful 
climate and country The climate of Ranchi and Ilazaribagh plateau 
is mild, neither too hot nor too cold. 

(2) It has the reputation of being an arid and infertile country 
tut if irrigation and manuring of the kind suggested iD this evi¬ 
dence are carried out co-operatively, the whole country may be made 
to smile. 

(3) The people are said to be. backward and are believed to have 
been much oppressed by zamindars and conquering settlers in the 
past. A paternal Government has tried to protect them by special 
laws [(i) laws with regard to the rights of farmers to jungles and 
trees, (ii) limitation of mortgages and sales, (iii) resumption by 
superior landlord, etc.,] which are uneconomic in character. T have 
suggested that these laws should be repealed or modified. Instead of 
protecting them by legislation the utmost help should be given them 
to help themselves, so that co-operatively they may make the great 
advances that ere possible. Let Government show that by co-opera¬ 
tion even a depressed race and country may become like the Danish 
race or like Ireland. 

(4) Tho character and habits of the peoplo of Ohota Nagpur make 
them specially suitable for the application of the co-operative prin¬ 
ciple. They have scarcely any caste feelings, they would take to co 
operative poultry and pig farming as well as to cattle and goats and 
sheep. Through tho efforts of the missionary societies the average ot 
literacy is higher in the Ranchi district than in most districts of 
this Province. 


Oral Evidence. 

68.233. Thu. Chairman : Mr. S. K. Roy, you are Principal of the 
Gossner High School; Ranchi ?—Yes. 

68.234. Have you any views as to the desirability of re-opening, 
either at Sabour or elsewhere, an agricultural college in this Province 1 
—I have very definite views on the point. I have recommended in my 
evidence that there should be a Faculty of Agriculture connected with 
the Patna University, and I want a revival of the Sabour College, on 
tho lines of the Allahabad Agricultural College, giving an Intermediate 
diploma, 

68.235. And affiliated to the University?—Yes. 

68.236. Most o: your note is quite clear to me. T do not understand 
why, in answer to Question 5, you suggest that tho financing of the 
co-opcrativo movement should be achieved by linking tho movement on 
to the proposed All-India Reserve or State Bank. What, exactly, is 
in your mind in making that suggestion ?—The need for finance is so 
great that it is necessary to encourage thrift among the agricultural 
population throughout India. 

68.237. Why do you want to join the co-operative movement on to 
the All-India Reserve Bank in order to encourage thrift amongst the 

Mr. S. K. Ray. 
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cultivators 5 I do not see the connection between the two things ?— 
The co-operative movement; would be naturally joined financially to the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, and it is through the Provincial Co¬ 
operative Bank that I want the linking up between the co operative 
movement and the All-India Reserve Bank. 

68.238. Do you know that, at the disposal of the Central Banks in 
this Province at this moment, there is a large surplus of available 
funds which are not lent out 'I —I know that. 

68.239. There is no shortage of capital for long-term credit 1 —That, 
is because the Central Banks are not financing the movement as they 
should. 

68.239(a). At the present moment, do you blame the Central Banks 
for the fact that, they have surplus money on their hands 7--I do. 

68.240. What steps do you think they ought to take to use that, 
surplus ?—They should teach the villagers the, proper use of credit so 
that they may use their own credit productively, which they do not 
do at the present moment. They only use their credit to pay off 
previous debts. Though they have it, they do not use their credit for 
productive purposes, and if the villagers were taught to use their 
credit for productive purposes, then the Central Banks would be unable 
to finance the demand for money in the village. 

68.241. I agree that the Central Banks may have saddled themselves 
with more capital than they could use for the purposes for which it was 
acquired, but I should have thought that the blame must be attached to 
the fact that primary societies in the Province, according to the evidence 
before the Commission, are not in a healthy condition, and co-operative 
principles are not understood by the members of primary societies. 
That is the root of the trouble, is it not?—That is so with regard to 
the co-operative movement in this Province as a whole, at least to. 
the extent that I know, but in the area in which I am working it 
has progressed on the lines on which it should have progressed. 

68.242. So, to return to mv original point, which is that there is 
no shortage of capital at the disposal of agriculturists if they are 
prepared to make good use of the capital, I still do not see why you 
wish to join the co-operative movement on to the All-India Reserve 
or State Bank?—Any way in which the financial position of the country 
could be strengthened would be welcome. 

I am afraid I do not quite sec the connection between the answer 
and the question. 

68.243. On page 462 of your note, you say “ I strongly advocate the 
adoption of new irrigation schemes by tanks or high level bunds or 
embankments alongsides of slreams and rivulets throughout Chota 
Nagpur.” What exact knowledge have yon of the irrigation problems ? 
—I hove no expert, knowledge, but I have in iny co-operative work 
seen these bunds constructed and effectively worked. 

68.244. Could you f ell the Commission bow exactly these bunds workt 
—I have given an illustration in my note. I have said that in the 
district of Ranchi, in the villages of Kochebong and Ifessel, both khan 
mahnl properties, 200 acres and 60 acres of land, respectively, have been 
brought under cultivation and arc being irrigated by these high level 
or Kanfce bunds (so called because thev were first attempted at the 
Government demonstration farm in Kanke). 

68.245. Those are the instances. Could you tell us how the system 
works 'The system is that because it is on a higher level the water 
percolates through the tanks to the lower level on which cultivation is 
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going on, and in times of drought the water is carried into the fields 
by mechanical means. 

68,248. Your high level bunds are bunds across streams at levels 
above the culturable land, and the water is held up instead of flowing 
over the soil and disappearing, percolates into the soil and subsoil, ana 
moistens and fertilises the land on the lower level?—Yes. 

68.247. Do you think that a special engineer, skilled in that parti¬ 
cular work and available to advise cultivators how best to carry out 
these schemes, may be of good service ?—I do not know about a special 
highly paid engineer. I know of one expert in the Agricultural De¬ 
partment who has been doing this, and an officer of that type, set 
apart for that duty in Ohota Nagpur, would be quite enough. 

68.248. The point is that he should be set aside for the purpose?— 
Tes, I do advocate that. I should like to add that I believe the irri¬ 
gation scheme in Chota Nagpur would be of great advantage from the 
point of view of Orissa also, by holding up the water that flows away 
from Chota Nagpur into Orissa and causes these repeated floods. 

68.249. In answer to Question 20/ on marketing, you are talking 
about the organisation of federations of village co-operative societies 
directly controlled by the State. Do you think you can reconcile the 
principle of co-operation with State control?—If it were possible to 
have a special Act for the purpose of controlling these marketing 
federations, and under that Act a non-official body were created, I think 
it would be possible to carry out the idea that is there. At the present 
moment the co-operative movement is not so advanced that it can do 
without State help or co-operation in India. I think that, in almost 
-every direction, State help is necessary. 

68.260. Would you agree that State control is entirely repugnant 
to the first principle of co-operation ?—I do agree with that as a 
principle. 

68.261. How about compulsory education ? Do you favour compulsory 
education in rural areas?—I do, and especially the compulsory educa¬ 
tion of zamindars. 

68.262. Especially the compulsory education of zamindars?—Yes. 

68.263. Would you like to see an Act brought into the local legis 
lature compulsorily to educate the zamindars ?—Yes. 

68.264. Who, do you suggest, should pay for their education 1 The 
public tax-payer?—I do not know; the zamindarB might be taxed for 
'their own education. 

68,256. Mr. Calvert: You suggest that the Reserve Bank eoujd lend 
money to the central co-operative marketing or sales board.' What 
would be the security ?—The security ftiusfc be worked out from the 
bottom; that is, the board will have the security of the sale societies 
which carry out the sales, and they would have the security given by 
the federation of village societies. 

68,256. What does the Reserve Bank get as security?—It gets the 
security of the central co-operative marketing board as it stands. 

68,267. What security has the board to offer ?—The board has to 
offer the security of all the village societies that federate into the 
board. 

68,258. What exactly would you put into the Reserve Bank’s safe ?— 
Them would be no cash security but the security would be on the 
property or on the credit position of every villager who joins in the 
movement. 

Mr. S. K. Roy. 
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68.259. Would there be any handing over of documents ?—There 
must be a regular system, as you have at present, of each member 
of the society giving his unlimited liability. He must also stake his- 
liability to a certain extent for this purpose. 

68.260. The board would not hand over any documents to the 
Reserve Bank as security for the loan /—They can only hand over the 
security of the societies. 

68.261. For these multi-purpose societies you want special legislation. 
What special legislation do you require ?—I have indicated on page 465- 
what Government should do. I suggest that whole-village societies 
should be given all the powers and privileges of village unions. 

68.262. They will become Local Government bodies practically i— 
Yes. 

68.263. Professor Cangulee,-. Why not call them village unions in 
that oase?—Village unions, as they are organised at present, are for 
a different purpose. They have a different object altogether. If we 
call them village unions, the purpose will be misunderstood. 

68.264. You cannot possibly inculcate your ideas of whole-village 
organisations into the village unions?—Not as they are organised at 
present. We have a different object to carry out in the co-operative 
line. 

68.265. Mr. Calvert: On page 466 you say “ Such organisations 
should be recognised by an amendment in the Co-operative Societies 
Act ”, What amendment do you recommend ?—The Co-operative So¬ 
cieties Act should be so amended as to give such a non-official body as 
the Co-operative Federation of this Province a definite place under 
the rules, with definite functions to perform. For example, I may 
point out that in this Province audit is supposed to be one of the duties- 
of the Registrar but the audit in this Province is carried out by the 
Co-operative Federation and there is no rule by which, legally, the 
Co-operative Federation can levy contributions for audit from the 
village societies. But they are doing so. At any moment there may 
be a critical stage in which the whole question would become doubtful 
as to whether the audit can be carried out by the Federation. 

68.266. On page 461 you say that limitation of the right of mortgage- 
and sale does more harm than good ? Is that based on your experi¬ 
ence ?—Yes. 

68.267. In what part of the Province ?—In Chota Nagpur. 

68.268. Your experience is confined to Chota Nagpur?—Yes. 

68.269. Sir James MacKenna : In answer to Question 23 (b) (iii), 
you give a new and somewhat original theory of the wastage that takes 
place in primary schools. You say: “ The proportion of boys who pass 
through the upper class in a primary school is small because of their 
inability to learn to read. This is to a great extent due to the negli¬ 
gence and dishonesty of the teacher and to teaching by discarded 
methods, but iu my opinion the physiological and health causes of this 
inability have not been properly investigated. It is notorious that 
children suffering from nervous traits such as nightmares, hesitant 
speech, left handedness, rudeness to ciders and emotional outbursts of 
crying (besides stammering) are very difficult to teach reading. An 
inquiry of this kind ought to be made Are these conditions widely 
prevalent m this Province ?-Not in all of it. Some of them are pre¬ 
valent among people in Chota Nagpur especially. 

68.270. Do you think that left handedness is a sign of mental defi- 
ciency ?—Psychologically It is an open question whether it is so or not. 
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and that is why I have pointed out that it should be made the subject 
•of investigation. 

68.271. Do you think that this mental deficiency is widely prevalent 
in Chota Nagpur?—Some of these defects arc. 

88.272. Do you think they are serious enough to demand special 
investigation ?—Not only that, but even from the general pedagogic 
standpoint it is a subject that should be investigated. 

68.273. How would you deal with these unfortunate children?— 
There should be special teachers for them and they should get separate 
treatment altogether. 

68.274. Professor Gangulee : With regard to thes instances of 
mental deficiency that you have given in your note, are they based on 
-observation in your schools ?—Yes, in schools in Chota Nagpur. 

68,27:7. Have you published any account of your observations?—I 
have not as yet. 

68.276. Are you familiar with the co-operative movement?—Yes. 

68.277. Would you describe to the Commission the main features of 
the very best co-operative societies that you know ?—Take, for example, 
the society in the Khunti sub-division about which Mr. T. P. Ghosh 
gave evidence yesterday. It was organised on the whole-village plan 
and the object was not merely the promotion of credit but the promo¬ 
tion of the welfare of the whole village. 

68.278. Most of the societies are not basod on what you describe as 
the “whole-village” organisation ?A ’ class societies are classed as 
such if (hey simply pay off all their loans and have very frequent 
meetings. 

68,27!). Do we then understand that, in this Province, you have 
only one centre where you have a co-operative society which is really 
co-operative ?— In the Khunti sub-division there are several societies 
which are coming up to that standard, though not up to the standard 
of this verj one which was the first one to be organised. 

68.280. What is the secret of the success of this “ whole-village ” 
organisation in the KhunAi sub-division ?—Propaganda of the right 
kind. 

68.281. Do you find similar elements in any other part of the Pro¬ 
vince where such schemes could be made successful ?—At present there 
are none that I know of. There are few people interested in the co¬ 
operative movement and who have been moved by high ideals. There 
is a possibility of developing this kind of organisation if the right kind 
of propaganda could be instituted. 

68.282. The right kind of propaganda suggests the right kind of 
men. Do you see any indication of the right kind of men coming for¬ 
ward ?— I think there is, at present, great hope for the co-operative 
movement in this Province. 

68.283. If you were given jfche sole charge of this plan of “ whole- 
vdlage ” organisation, could you recruit a sufficient number of non¬ 
officials to carry on the propaganda ?—I certainly think so. 

68.284. On page 466 you tell us what non-official agencies should do 
and you cite a number of instances. Why is it that the non-official 
agencies are. not doing the things that you suggest?—Simply because 
they have not been inspired by the right ideals. The co-operative 
movement has been looked at merely as something intended to promote 
banking. 

68.285. On whom do you depend for this inspiration that you want? 
—On a few people who are already inspired by the right ideals. 

Mr, S. K, Roy. 
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68,286. You do not look to the State for supporting you in the co^ 
operative movement?—Not entirely, but there are one or two people 
in the State department who are inspired by the highest ideals. 


G8 28V. Cannot the State do anything to assemble these non-official 
agencies to help the co-operative movement in achieving its ideals?— 
Very little. 

68.288. Then you are of opinion that the moral responsibilities of 
the'whole movement must rest on the people?—Yes, on the Co-operative 
Federation. The trouble at present is that a number of people who 
take an active interest once a year at the time of the Congress of the 
Co operative Federation do not, when they go back, continue to take 
the same interest that they should, and that is simply because this 
idealistio propaganda, of which I have been speaking, which ought 
to be undertaken has not been undertaken among the people who are 
the woikers. 

68.289. On the question of irrigation, do you know of any instance 
where founds bad proved to be a failure because technical advice was 
not available or was not sought for?—Yes, I know of a few instances. 

68.2U0 You recommend the appointment of a special officer to go 
into this question. Would such an officer have enough work and enough 
advice to give to the people if he were appointed ?—Whenever a mem¬ 
ber of a society wants a bund put up, he invariably comes to the Agri¬ 
cultural Ikpartment and seeks their advice as to how such a bund 
should be pul up. 

68.291. You appear to attach a great deal of importance to chemical 
reseaieh. May I know the reason why ?—My opinion on this matter 
is merely theoretical. Looking at it from the layman’s point of view, 

I think that, chemical research has done much more good than anything 
else. • 

68.292. Have you ever visited Pusa ?- -No. 

68,298. Mi. Kainat : Your replies to the questions jn connection with 
the Reserve Bank and the linking up of the co-operative movement to- 
the bank were not clear to me. I would like to ask you whether you had, 
in mind the suggestion made in certain quarters that the method of 
linking up was to b<- like this: Where the Imperial Bank has no 
branches lilt there are good co-operative banks, such banks should be 
allowed to do the agency work of the Reserve Bank. Is that what you 
had in mind ?—T had in mind, chiefly, the most illuminating note by 
Sir Daniel Hamilton on the subject of the linking up of the Reserve 
Bank with the co-operative movement. 

68,294. Professor Cangnlrr: You read his note before yon wrote 
this statement ?—Yes. 


68,295. Mr. Knmnt : Witli regard to the agency work being done 
by the co-eperative banks for the Reserve Bank, what is really meant 
is that sue), co-operative hanks should he allowed to do hanking such 
as dealing with fmndis, negotiable instruments, and the like. Are 
you mixing up the two things, that is, lending and borrowing from the 
Reserve Bank and the agency work which I have just indicated to 
you 7—[ think both. 
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68.298. It this based on your experience of Chota Nagpur!—Yea. 

68.299. You have no experience of any other part of the Province 1—* 
No. 

68,»)0. Mr. Calvert : What harm, may I know, has the limitation 
of the right of mortgage and sale done !—In Chota Nagpur, the people 
part with land for a much less value than is obtained in the market. 

68.301. Is your statement based on a careful inquiry or examination 
of the value of land over a long series of years !—Yes, and also on the 
work done in the Settlement Department in connection with land 
settlement areas. 

68.302. Is the value of land less now than what it was before!—I 
do not know. 

68.303. Would you be amazed to know that the value of land is now 
a hundred times higher than it was before the restrictions were im¬ 
posed ?—Yes, I would be surprised, to hear that. 

68.304. You have not got figures to show whether the value of the 
land is less now than it was before the restrictions were made!—No, 
I have not got any figures. 

68.305. Professor Gangulee : With regard to the question regarding 
the value of land, about which you just spoke, does not that depend upon 
the price factor 7—-It depends on many other things as well; it depends 
on the value of the lands in adjoining places throughout the whole 
Province. 

68.300. And on the value of the rupee also!—Yes. 

(The witness withdrew'). 


Mrs. B, V. NORRIS, Director and Bio-Chemist, Lac Research 
Institute, Namkum. 

Nets submitted by the Indian Lac Association lor Research. 

The Indian Lac Association for Research was formed in 1921 as the 
result of an enquiry into the state of the lac and shellac industry called 
for by the Government of India. 

The importance of the industry to India oonsists in the fact that, as 
far as the natural product is concerned, the country at present enjoyB 
practically a world wide monopoly which brings in on an average five 
million pounds sterling a year. 

The association is managed by a committee of Europeans and Indians 
representing all branches of the trade and is one of the associations re¬ 
cognised by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Funds are obtained by a small cess imposed by the Government of 
India on all exports of lac, manufactured and unmanufactured. 

The objects of the Lac Association for Research may be briefly sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 

To establish the lac industry on such a sound commercial basis that 
there would be no fear from— 

(a) K synthetic product such as affected indigo. 

(h) The establishment in other countries of the lac insect itself 
such as was done in the case of silk. 

Unfortunately, the lac market is a highly speculative one, due to 
various causes, and the result has been that chemists in other countries 
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have turned their attention to the production of synthetic substitutes. 
How far this has been successful is shown by the following figures which 
are given for only one of the many trades into which lac, or shellac 
<the article manufactured from lac), enter. 

In 1921, seventeen American factories produced one-and-a-half million 
gallons of lacquer. Two years later forty-one factories produced three- 
and-a-half million gallons, and by 1925 eighty-five factories had brought 
production up to eleven million gallons. Authorities state that French 
production is about one-fifth, and German three-fifths, of the American 
manufacture, and that the British output is about equal to the French. 

Lac is used in a great variety of trades, of which the gramophone 
Tecord and the paint and varnish trades are perhaps the most im¬ 
portant. 

The figures given above refer to the paint and varnish trade; it is now 
possible to manufacture gramophone records also from substitutes, but 
this so far is not a financial proposition from the trade point of view. The' 
•electrical trade, which also used to depend entirely on shellac for many 
purposes, has now turned its attention to substitutes and present opinion 
points to the possibility of shellac being entirely ousted from this branch 
in the course of a very short time. 

The position, therefore, before the Indian Lac Association for 
■Research is very serious. 

The trade at present provides enqrloyment for many small growers 
And small manufacturers, the industry apart from a few large concerns 
being mainly a cottage one. 

Lac, being a natural article, suffers from the usual disabilities of 
climate, and, also, when it is considered that it is the product of an 
insect which itself thrives as a parasite on various host trees, there are 
many more points to be taken into consideration than with an ordinary 
field crop. 

The main drawback at the present moment is the violent fluctuation 
of the market which gives an enormous advantage to synthetic substi¬ 
tutes which can be produced at more or less standard rates and also of 
•standard quality, which again places a natural article at a disadvantage. 

As regards rosin and insoluble impurities, the main importing 
countries such as America arid England each have their own arbitrary 
standards which do not at present coincide. 

In the case of 'America they are as follows:— 

In the event of any lot of pure grade shellac containing rosin or of 
United States Association TN containing more than three per cent rosin, 
allowance is made of one per cent of invoice value for one per cent 
adulteration and two per cent of invoice value for each additional one 
per cent adulteration. 

In the event of any lot of TN shellac containing more than three per 
cent alcohol insoluble impurities, or of any shellac intermediate in 
grade between TN and superfine containing more than two-and-a-half 
per cent alcohol insoluble impurities or of superfine shellac more than 
one-and-three-quarters per cent alcohol insoluble impurities, allowance 
is made of one per cent of invoice value for one per cent insoluble im¬ 
purities and two per cent of invoice value for each additional one per 
cent insoluble impurities. 

In the event of any lot of seed lac or stick lac containing more than 
a guaranteed or agreed-upon maximum of alcohol insoluble impurities, 
allowance is made of two per cent of invoice value for each two per 
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cent above Agreed or guaranteed maximum insoluble impurities con¬ 
tent. 

In the event of any lot of shellac containing water solubles in excess-, 
of one half per cent, allowance is made of one per cent of invoice value 
for each one per cent water soluble in excess of one-half per cent. 

In the case of England they are as follows: — 

In the event of any lot of TN shellac containing more than three per 
cent rosin an allowance is awarded of the percentage exceeding three 
per cent upon the invoice value. If any lot contains more than ten per 
cent rosin the buyers have the option of invoicing it back to the sellers 
at a price fixed by arbitrators. If quality, generally, is inferior to the 
standard a fair allowance is to be made. No allowance except for 
quality is made on any lot arriving bloeky or out of condition. 

In the case of Calcutta they are as follows: — 

In the event of any lot of pure grade shellac containing rosin or of' 
roainous shellac containing more than the agreed-upon amount, an. 
allowance of eight annas per maund for every one-half per cent or 
part thereof up to one per cent, and two rupees per maund for each 
additional one-half per cent or part thereof. 

In the event of any lot of shellac containing more than three per 
cent insoluble impurities an allowance is made of one rupee per rtiauna 
for each one-half per cent or part thereof above three per cent and up- 
to four per cent impurities, and two rupees per maund for each addi¬ 
tional one-half per cent or part thereof. 

I consider that it would be to the advantage of the trade in general 
if there were a set of standard grades which were the same in alb 
countries. 

Apart from this, much remains to be done in order to get the market 
into a healthy condition. Fluctuations in price according to crop yields, 
arc difficult to avoid, but apart from this it should be possible to im¬ 
prove the trade in many ways. As I have already stated, the bulk of' 
the cultivation and also the manufacture is in the hands of more or 
less illiterate and untrained people. The actual grower, the ryot, for 
example, strips his trees when prices are good and thereby leaves him¬ 
self with insufficient brood for the ensuing season. He then either has 
to pay a high price for his fresh brood lac or else he leaves many of his 
trees uninfected, with a consequent loss of crop later. 

The small manufacturer also, if shellac prices are low, will frequently 
keep large quantities of stick lac in stock and only make them up when 
the market is favourable, by which time the quality has deteriorated. 
He also adulterates and in the course of his manufacture frequently 
uses a single bag instead of a double one, thereby allowing an increased' 
percentage of impurities to appear in the finished article. 

The association have had several suggestions put before them in 
order to remedy this state of affairs. 

In the first place it has been proposed that, alongside the actual 
work done by the association, the various Provincial Governments of 
Provinces where lac is grown should be interested in the question, and' 
help according to the problems presented in each Province. 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa, which comprises one of the 
main lac growing areas, has already taken steps and has started several 
small plantations, under Government control, which are intended to 
serve as brood farms so that when brood is scarce from whatever reason! 
the ryot will be able to purchase it at as fair a rate as possible. 

Mrs. R. F. Norris. 
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The Government of Assam has also shown its willingness to help and 
'lias asked the association to advise it as to the best means of pro¬ 
moting lac cultivation. At present nothing further has been done with 
other Governments. 

The result of enhanced cultivation would be to lower prices so that 
although there would still be fluctuations they would not be so violent, 
and this would help the trade to meet the synthetic menace on a more 
•secure basis. 

Other proposals have been !hat the sympathy of Government eo- 
■ operative societies should be enlisted so that the cultivator could obtain 
loans for the purchase of brood lac and thereby avoid getting heavily 
into debt with the village bania. 

This is done to a certain extent in Bihar and Orissa but much more 
'might be done in this direction. 

It has been suggested also that propaganda work should be under¬ 
taken amongst both growers and manufacturers and that current Cal¬ 
cutta market prices should be posted in all the principal lac markets. 
This, in the case of cotton in the Punjab, has had a very steadying effect 
•on prices. 

The possibilities of forming central marketing agencies in order to 
cut out the profits made by the middlemen has also been considered, 
but the committee of the Indian Lae Association for Research are of 
the opinion that their formation is more a matter for the Provincial 
Governments, through the co-operative societies. 

Recently, a suggestion has been made to the association that the per¬ 
sonnel of the •committee should be increased to admit officials from lac 
growing Provinces or other people interested in the industry: that is to 
say more on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee. The 
committee of the association, however, do not consider that this iB 
necessary and feel that the same results can be obtained by quarterly 
or half yearly meetings of Provincial delegates with the association. 

The above summarises very briefly the state of the industry at the 
present time and the ever increasing competition which it has to face. 

In view of its importance to the country and the present difficulties 
with which it has to contend, this memorandum has been drawn up 
for the information of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

Oral Evidence. 

68.307. The Chairman : Mrs. Norris, you are Director of the Lac 
Research Institute?—Yes. 

68.308. Where exactly is it ?—Five miles outside Ranchi on the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. 

68.309. A good deal of information about lae cultivation is already 
before the Commission, and there are just a few points about which 
I should like to ask you some questions. You say that the cultivator is 
represented on the organisation which yon represent? How is he repre¬ 
sented?—The actual Indian cultivator, I should say, is not represented 
on the committee: he could become a member of the association if he 
wished. The actual growers who are represented are people of the 
type of Messrs. Rogers Pyatt and Angelo Brothers. 

68.310. This Commission, you will understand, is more interested in 
the grower’s interest than in the interests of any other person or group 
of persons concerned with the industry, but at. the same time we under¬ 
stand that unless lae can be manufactured, distributed and sold at a 
iprofit, the cultivator will not get his price ?—That is so. 
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68.311. Do .you think the interests of the cultivator, the actual grower, 
are adequately represented on your organisation ?—I do not think so. 

68.312. Do you consider that it would be of advantage to all con¬ 
cerned if things were different in that respeot?—Yes. 

68.313. Have the economics of lac growing, from the cultivator’s point 
of view, been sufficiently examined, do you think ?—No; the Research 
Institute at Namkum has actually, I think, been working for two years, 
and there is a small experimental plantation which had to be pl&ntea 
and naturally the host trees took some time to grow. 

68.314. Lac growing makes a very welcome addition to the income 
of the cultivator?—He does not get most of the benefit from it, though. 
A lot of the lao trade is in the hands of very ignorant villagers and 
before it finally reaches the manufacturer or the Calcutta market, it 
passes through the hands of a good many middlemen. 

68.315. Do you think that villagers engaged in the industry might, 
with advantage, be organised on co-operative lines?—I think a great 
deal might be done in that direction. 

68,310. Having regard to the competition of the synthetic article, do 
you think that there is danger in recommending a too sudden or too 
widespread extension of lac production ?—No, I thiak that it is one of 
the main things that will help; the menace at the present moment is 
extremely serious 

68.317. Do you think that a larger supply of the natural article 
would strengthen the position of tho natural article in the market ?—It 
would help to keep the price down. 

68.318. Are you satisfied that the synthetic article cannot be sold 
for profit at a considerably lower rate than the prices at present ruling 
in the market for the synthetic article ?—I could not tell. 

68.319. Is not that a rather important factor, having regard to your 
last answer 1 —All I was told in England was that the natural article sold 
at a shilling a pound need feaT no competition whatever from the synthe¬ 
tic trade. 

68.320. Sir Thomat Middleton : What is the composition of your staff 
at the Research Institute at Ranchi ?—I am myself Director and Bio-che¬ 
mist, but I never have the time to do any chemistry at all. I have one 
European Entomologist, four Indian Assistant Chemists, and three 
Indian Entomological Assistants; and there is the usual clerical staff. 

68.321. What are the subjects that you are chiefly engaged in?—On 
the chemical side, on the cultivation of the crop and improvements in 
that direction, and on the entomological side, the life history of the 
insect and of its enemies. 

68.322. When you say the cultivation of the crop, do you mean of the 
plant on which the insect breeds, or the crop of lac ?—Both the insect and 
the plant. 

68.323. What plants are you cultivating for the purpose?—There are 
five main host trees which are the commercial ones. The insect will 
live on quite a number of trees, but from the commercial point of view 
only about half a dozen are worth considering, and those have been 
planted out extensively; for other things there are only little trial blocks 
to see what kind of crop can be grown on them. 

68.324. The Chairman : I ought to have added one more question to 
tho series of questions I put you at the outset. Can natural lac be pro¬ 
duced, and sold at a profit, at prices much below those luling to day?— 
Yes, it can. 

Mrs. It. F Norris. 
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68,325. Mr. Calvert : The members of your association are mostly 
Calcutta merchants, are they not?—Yes. 

68,328. Have you*any control over the funds of youj association?— 
None whatever. 

68.327. They are entirely in the charge of your association ?—Yes. 

68.328. Do those funds consist entirely of the proceeds from the lac 
•cess?—There is a certain amount from members’ subscriptions. The 
membership is, I think, Rs. 25 quarterly, but I do not think that this 
brings in more than about Rs. 8,000 a year. 

68.329. Does the association control you in your research work?— 
Yes. 

68.330. Have there ever been offers of financial assistance from out¬ 
side for the expansion of the research work 1—America is very anxious 
to help. I was over there this year. They have a Lac and Shellac Im¬ 
porters’ Association, and they are very anxious to help in advertising 
and propaganda, and also in research work on shellao for different 
trades. The trouble is about raising the money. These importers will 
not say how much they import. Tt was suggested from this end that 
they should collect extra money through their customs who would know 
exactly how much shellac was going into the country, but they Baid 
that this was impossible as there were no taxes of this nature in the 
•country at present, and if a tax was imposed the other interests would 
be up in arms at once, and therefore nothing could be done. 

69.331. Is any research carried on with the object of producing a 
standardised product?—No. 

68.332. The Chairman : Could you tell the Commission whether the 
wholesalers in America and Europe deal in both the natural and the 
synthetic article ? —Yes; they do. 

68.333. And they are concerned, of course, only with the profits on 
their turnover; and I imagine they have no particular interest in selling 
•the natural as against the synlbetio article?—No. One of the biggest 
gramophone companies in America is quite prepared to work either 
with the synthetic shellac or the natural shellac. 

68.334. They are indifferent?—Absolutely indifferent. 

68.335. Dr. Hyder : In the area in which you are operating, on what 
'trees does the lac insect grow ?—Do you want the botanical names ? 

The Chairman : We have a complete list. 

68.336. Dr. Hyder : I was wondering whether you had a largo aroa 
under hutea frondoea 1— The Bihar and Orissa Government have, in the 
Palamau district. 

68.337. What is the amount of cess levied f—It is four annas a maimd 
•on shellac or lac exported, and two annas a maund on refuse, that is, 
residues in the bag after the manufacture. It is only two annas a 
maund on that, but four annas on everything else, manufactured or 
unmanufactured. 

68.338. Is anything exported from Burma?—Yes; it comes into 
"Calcutta. 

68,333. Could you tell us what arrangements are made in Burma ?—I 
do not know what the arrangements arc in Burma. 

68.340. Professor Ganyulee : In your association, docs the Govern¬ 
ment of India have a representative ?—Not that I know of. 

68.341. Gouid you say what- control the Government of fndia exercises 
■over this association ?—None. 
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68.342. The Imperial Entomologist, Pusa, has nothing to do with 
you ?—Nothing at all. 

68.343. The cess is simply handed over to the association: there is no 
control over it; is that the position 1—Yes. 

68.344. Have you to submit any account of your work to the Govern- 
ment of India ?—No. 

68.345. Brood farms are very important for the extension of lac culti¬ 
vation; have you any farms 1 —No: the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
have taken over that work. 

68.346. Assam?—Assam is only just starting lac cultivation; nothing 
much has yet been done. 

68.347. What research side of the problem requires most attention 
for the extension of lac cultivation i —You mean to increase the growth 1 

68.348. Yes?—I should say, the study of parasites would give the 
quickest result. 

68.349. Is any one engaged in that work?—We have a European 
Entomologist who arrived only six weeks ago; he has just started work. 

68.350. Does the speculative character of the market affect lac culti¬ 
vation?^—Yes; it does to a certain extent. 

68.351. The Chairman : Does the sale of the synthetic article reduce, 
at all, the world consumption of the natural article ?—Not at present,, 
because they frequently use the natural article in the nature of a preli¬ 
minary coating which helps the synthetic to stick better. At the pre¬ 
sent moment, it has actually given us as much trade as it has taken 
away, but that will not continue. 1 am speaking now of the paint and' 
varnish trade. 

68.352. It would depend upon the capacity of the natural lac producers 
to substantially reduce the cost to the consumer while retaining the neb 
profit; your defensive resources have by no means been exhausted 1 — 
No. But the gramaphone trade is probably the biggest purchaser of 
natural shellac, and gramaphone records can be made now from synthe¬ 
tics without a scrap of natural shellac, although it has not proved a 
financial proposition yet. That is our biggest trade with America. 

(The witness withdrew.') 
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Ranchi Circle. 

Replies to the Questionnaire. 

Question 1,—Research. —(c) One of the most important lines of 
investigation and research is intensive study as regards the traditional 
practices and cropping system of the average holding, how far these 
are due to definite reasons which, rightly or wrongly, the cultivators 
are able to urge in justification of their soundness, and how far they 
are due to mere want of knowledge as regards improved methods. The 
most fruitful and valuable research is to experiment on average hold¬ 
ings with the eo-operation of average cultivators and see how far, by 
applying improved methods and changing the cropping system, an 
appreciable improvement can be brought about in the economic condi¬ 
tion of the ryots concerned, what are the obstacles, educational, social, 
financial, which stand in the way of extension along the same lines 
and how best they may be removed. 
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Another line of research which is not being investigated fully is in 
regard to the food value of the different cattle foods available in the 
country for purposes of (a) increasing the milk, and the butter-fat con¬ 
tent in the milk, of milch animals, and ( b) increasing the efficiency of 
work-bullocks and buffaloes. 

A long series of food tests carried on in co-operation with culti¬ 
vators ought to give valuable results 

Question 3.—Demonstration and Propaganda.— (a) The measures 
which have been most successful in influencing and improving the 
practice of cultivation are demonstrations of the improved methods 
conducted on the ryots’ field by the ryots themselves. 

(’;) Field demonstrations can be made most effective by inducing 
the cultivators themselves to try the experiment under expert super¬ 
vision. The experiment should be specifically designed to show the 
difference between the existing and the new methods. When the 
experiment is a success, its effectiveness would he heightened by 
organising a demonstration lecture of a practical kind, to prove by 
results the superiority of the improved method. 1 mean, it is not 
enough merely to substitute the improved method and leave the ryot 
to draw his own conclusions; the traditional and improved methods 
should be exhibited side by side, and the lesson followed up by the 
results being subjected to a crop-cufting test in which the residents of 
the village and surrounding villages are induced to take an intelligent 
part. 

(c) The best method of inducing cultivators to adopt expert advice 
is to utilise, to the full, meetings of co-operative societies where mem¬ 
bers are habituated to discussing matters of practical interest. Such 
advice v.ill only be considered in a serious way when emanating from 
a person who is in sympathetic touch with the cultivators, such as, 
the inspecting officers of co-operative societies. It follows therefore 
that the best results can only be expected by familiarising co-operative 
workers with those improved methods, which are sought 
to be introduced, by a specialised course of training which 
would have for its object just this kind of propaganda work. 
Once these experiments are made and are proved a success to the satis¬ 
faction of the ryots others are bound to copy them and they will 
then spread to other villages rapidly enough. But such work takes 
a lot of time and unless supervising officers employed by co-operative 
banks have plenty of time to do this kind of patient and earnest pro¬ 
paganda, by discussions in meetings, followed up by personal canvas¬ 
sing, progress will be slow. The Central Co-operative Banks have 
limited funds and cannot employ more than one clerk for every forty 
to forty-five societies. Their time is more than fully occupied in the 
routine work of inspection and removal of audit defects. Unless the 
charge is reduced to twenty societies per clerk, there can be no appre¬ 
ciable progress in such demonstration and propaganda work. The 
onlv possible way of accelerating the progress is for Government to 
subsidise the co-operative hanks with the cost of one additional clerk 
for everv forty societies. Government help, in my opinion, is more 
than .justifiable. NV> nrogress is possible without an effective system 
of demonstration and propaganda. At present the Agricultural De¬ 
partment has no adequate staff of demonstrators to work in the 
villages. The research work that is being done in the Government 
exnerimenfal farms has no practical value unless there is a system 
which directlv aims at multiplying the best. The best possible system 
is to create an organic connection between the activities of the Agri¬ 
cultural Department and the life of a co-operative society. Any 
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unproved method which is worth teaching would be far more likely to 
be tested among cultivators who are co-operatively organised, than 
elsewhere. It is the business of the Agricultural Department to see 
that it is so tested. All thaj.is necessary at present to give effect to 
this plan is, firstly, to provide, at Government cost, the kind of 
specialised training needed for this kind of work to all co-operative 
workers, and then to subsidise t]?e Co-operative Central Ranks through 
the Co-operative Federation to enable them to employ an adequate 
number of such trained workers. 

The success of such demonstration and propaganda would, however, 
greatly depend on the character of the organisation set up in the 
villages. This point is of supreme importance as I am convinced, 
after twelve years’ intimate touch with the ryots, that a well-ordered 
village organisation must, form the basis of all reform, I have discuss¬ 
ed this matter at some length in my reply to Question 22. 

(d) A striking instance of success in demonstration and propaganda 
work is to be found in Peloul Co operative Society affiliated to the 
Khunti Central Co-operative Bank. The members of the society were 
induced with great difficulty to grow sugarcane jointly on a plot of 
land. (Sugarcane is an entirely new crop in this area.) The success 
of the experiment has resulted in every one in the" village cultivating 
sugarcane this year. In the same way, groundnut, also a new crop, 
is now being cultivated by all. The reason for the success is due to the 
fact that the co-operative spirit had previously been aroused by system¬ 
atic education and training in joint enterprizes. That is the reason 
why not only are. new experiments easy to introduce but, when once 
they are undertaken, they are so readily copied by everybody else. 
The opposite example of failure was experienced in another society 
in village Kutey, under the Ranchi Central Co-operative Bank. In 
this village there is an ordinary credit society of the old type, viz., 
a mere loan institution in which the only bond between the members 
is the need for loans. No member could be induced to try the experi¬ 
ment of growing sugarcane, though the Agricultural Department 
offered to lend the services of a kamdar and to give fertilisers free. 
The zamindar of the village, who is the joint secretary of the bank, 
allowed his land to be used for the experiment and this was conducted 
by the zamindar’s servants with the help of the kamdar. The sugar¬ 
cane was a great success. But next year riot a single member wished 
to copy it. The reason was two-fold. The experiment was not done 
by any of the ryots on his own field and its success had no practical 
interest for the members as the matter was not discussed in a practical 
way and they had not learnt to think of any new enterprise with any 
spirit of confidence. 

Question 5.— Finance. —(a) I have no doubt that by far the best 
mode of financing agricultural operations is to organise a net-work 
of co operative societies throughout the country on the whole-village 
plan. The plan simply is to enlist in every society, as members, men 
whose intelligence, character and enterprise entitled them to become 
local leaders, and by enlarging the scope of the society’s activities 
and increasing the membership, make the society a live organisation. 
The problem is not merely to provide facilities for finance as if the 
productive, expenditure of loans only needed such facility for its 
exploitation. The defect is far more fundamental. The cultivators 
simply do not know the productive uses of loans. We Fave to educate 
and train them up to better means of production. The society has 
to function as a school for adults and demonstration and propaganda 
are to be the means of their education. It is only thus that agricul¬ 
tural operations will ever be adequately financed in any village. Once 
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the object is achieved in one village, it will serve as an object-lesson 
to all. and will be the host propaganda for similar societies elsewhere. 

Without a net-work of such healthy and vigorous organisations in 
the villages, the mere provision of credit facilities will achieve very 
little. It is the practical knowledge of progressive agriculture which 
can make finance a real aid to increased production. What is wanted 
is self-help made effective through organisation. Definite suggestions 
for creating such a net-work of societies have been made in my reply 
to Question 22. 

The provision nj short and long term credit.—Tor short-term credit, 
co-operative societies, where they exist, at present fulfil all the require¬ 
ments of the members. Long-term credit can be arranged if the Pro¬ 
vincial Co-operative Bank is helped by Government in either of two 
ways—(1) guaranteeing the issue of long-term debentures; (2) placing 
at the disposal of the Provincial Bank for a long term a certain portion 
of the savings bank deposits of post offices or of the surpluses in the 
Imperial Bank. The rate of interest to be charged to the Provincial 
Bank should not exceed three per cent. This will enable the Provincial 
Bank to advance loans to the Central Banks at four per cent and the 
Central Banks could advance them to the societies at six per cent and 
the latter to their members at eight per cent. Unless loans are made 
available to the cultivators at eight per cent it is impossible to take 
up the question of debt redemption seriously at all. Productive ex 
penditure on land improvements such as excavation of tanks, construc¬ 
tion of bunds , digging of wells, etcetera, will never be taken up on a 
scale which will have any appreciable effect on the prosperity of the 
agricultural classes, unless the rate of interest is reduced to eight 
per cent. 

(b) I do not consider taccavi loans as at all a suitable means of 
financing agriculture. 

Question 8.— Irrigation. —(a) (i). So far as my experience goes 
there is vast scope for the extension of irrigation schemes, but different 
districts call for the adoption of different methods. 

Hill-streams and rivulets abound in Chota Nagpur and most of 
them offer possibilities of being utilised for irrigating adjoining 
fields for sugarcane or other crops requiring intensive cultivation, and 
for converting waste lands into cultivable fields. The appointment of 
a special irrigation officer having experience cf these minor projects is 
necessary to extend these schemes. 

(ii) In two districts, viz. , Purulia and Sambalpur, there is vast 
scope for the excavation of new and re-excavation of old tanks and 
reservoirs for irrigation purposes. The configuration of the country 
is such that the construction of new bunds is a comparatively simple 
and inexpensive proposition. Most of the old tanks, over fifty thousand 
in number in Purulia alone, have been allowed to fall into disrepair or 
be silted up, with the result that the cultivation of these districts must 
have suffered very greatly. The best method is to organise co-operative 
societies in the villages in which such scope exists and get the mem¬ 
bers interested to undertake joint excavation of such tanks. This can 
easily be done by a whole-time paid organiser in each of these districts, 
who would concentrate on this work. In other districts of Chota 
Nagpur there is considerable scope for introducing the system of high 
level bunds (called Ttanko bunds after the name of the Government 
farm at Ranchi where it was first introduced). In this case also, co¬ 
operative societies, „whore they are well organised, would offer the 
greatest scope for extension. Where the scheme consists in converting 
waste lands into fields by a system of these bunds, there would be 
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little difficulty in getting tenants to combine for the purpose, inhere 
the bund has to serve existing fields of varying sizes belonging to differ¬ 
ent tenants, the organisation is much more difficult. But there can be 
no doubt that a special agricultural officer with sufficient experience of 
this particular kind of work could, in co-operation with the Co-operat¬ 
ive Department, help to extend these systems enormously. The 
appointment of such an officer appears to be urgently oalled for. 

(iii) As regards surface wells there is unlimited scope for their 
extension and co-operative societies can encourage their extension 
by special propaganda designed for the purpose. But loans 
for well-digging requite a long period for repayment and, as they 
involve substantial outlay of initial capital, a low rate of interest is 
necessary to induce cultivators to take such loans. I have suggested 
elsewhere that for such permanent improvements loans should be avail¬ 
able at a rate not exceeding eight per cent. 

As regards tube wells, I am of opinion that experiments should bo 
conducted by Government in Ohota Nagpur with a view to finding out 
the cost at which such wells can be bored and the area of land which 
they can irrigate. In an area where the ryots are so poor and where 
the scarcity of water for irrigation is as pronounced as it is in Chota 
Nagpur, experiments with a view to exploring every source of possible 
irrigation can only be made by Government. 

The obstacles to the extension of irrigation by the above methods 
are the want of a well-defined policy in regard to them and the financial 
stringency in the provincial exchequer. 

Qurstion 10.— FuKTrLi&KBS. —(a) In many parts of this oountry, the 
use of manures like oil-cakes is entirely unknown. Artificial fertilisers 
like gypsum, sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda and superphosphates 
are hardly used by cultivators who go in for extensive cultivation. But 
even for intensive cultivation the use of such fertilisers is very rare. 
In all these directions there is unlimited scope for extending the profit¬ 
able use of fertilisers. 

( b ) Fertilisers should be sold through co-operative agencies only and 
should be supplied by reliable wholesale dealers in sealed bags of 
moderate size. 

(c) Systematic propaganda and demonstration on the ryots’ fields 
through the help of co-operative societies is the best moans of extending 
and popularising new and improved fertilisers. It would be necessary 
at the beginning for Government to give a suitable grant to the Central 
Banks to stock such fertilisers for the experimental demonstrations men¬ 
tioned. After the demand has been created in this way ( small grants 
for opening depots in convenient centres for easy distribution would 
be necessary. Within a few years the depbts should be self-support¬ 
ing. 

( d) In mv own circle, I made an arrangement with Indo-Agri. Ltd. 
of Calcutta by which four banks, viz., Ranchi Central Bank, Khunti 
Central Bank, Hazaribagh Central Bank and Purulia Central Bank, 
were appointed local agents for the propaganda and sale of sulphate of 
emmonia, which was an entirely new fertiliser in these parts. The 
banks have been able to get a very largo number of ryots to try the 
fertilisers on a small scale for paddy and sugarcane. Over seven hundred 
mounds of the fertilisers have been gold in these four areas. 

(e) I think the effect of such manuring should be tested cautiously 
over a wide area. 

(/) The only wav in which the use of cowdung as fuel can be pre¬ 
vented is to encourage the ryots by continuous propaganda to plant 
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■quick growing trees on waste lands and hedges or to introduce coal into 
the villages by providing special transport facilities. Efforts in this 
•direction should be supplemented by propaganda regarding the loss 
caused by burning cowdung as fuel. 

Question 11.- Crops. — (a) (i) An appreciable improvement in exist¬ 
ing crops can be brought about by an efficient organisation for the 
■distribution of selected seed evolved in the Government farms and of 
fertilisers suitable for such crops. The organisation must devise some 
means of maintaining a sufficient supply of pure seed, otherwise the 
seed, when broadcasted, is apt to get mixed up. This may be secured 
by arranging to have the pure strain grown under proper precautions by 
zamindars and big cultivators. Of course, propaganda and demonstra¬ 
tion must precede and accompany such an organisation. The method 
for carrying on the propaganda has been suggested in my reply to Ques¬ 
tion 3 of the Questionnaire. 

(ii) The introduction of new crops will also need the same kind of 
propaganda and demonstration work. But in addition, arrangements 
will have to be made, in the initial stages, to find a market for the 
new crops introduced. This is more specially true of fodder crops which 
have a limited market and can only be introduced as part of a scheme 
of extending dairy farms, cattle breeding societies and milk unions. 

(iii) At present we have no effective system of seed distribution. 
The system I would • suggest is that Central Co-operative Banks be 
given a grant for putting up godowns for seed (and manure), and the 
Government farms should stock such godowns with selected seed for 
distribution through co-operative societies. When a sufficient demand 
has been created, seed stores should be started in convenient centres. 
These outlying stores would he stocked with pure strain seed purchased 
locally after careful selection. It should be possible to arrange to buy 
up the very best seed after a competitive crop-cutting test carried out 
■under expert supervision 

(iv) Agriculturists should be able to obtain licenses for guns for the 
protection of their crops as a matter of right. Though the provisions 
of the Arms Act are quite liberal in this respect, its administration in 
practice is not as sympathetic as might be desired. I know of several 
cases in which licenses have been refused, even when recommended on 
the ground that valuable crops have been destroyed by wild pig. A 
provision may suitably be introduced, laying down that licenses for 
such purposes shall not be refused except on very special grounds to 
be recorded in writing. 

Question 16.—Animal Husbandry.—( a) (i) This can be brought 
about— 

1. By increasing the. source of supply of good parent stock, so that 
these may be distributed to centres from which good animals are likely 
to be bred. The number of Government-managed farms for maintain¬ 
ing herds of animals of superior strain should be appreciably increased. 
Such Government farms should select and buy good animals of local 
breeds suitable for crossing with other strains of quality. Selected 
bulls, merinos, goats and cocks from such farms should be distributed 
for breeding purposes to co-operative unions and cattle breeding societies 
at a specially reduced cost. In this connection the cost of transport of 
animals is an important factor and I think it is necessary to reduce 
railway freight for all animals meant for breeding and dairy purposes. 

2. By carrying on a sustained propaganda, through co-operative 
■organisations, on the importance and advantages of selection-breeding 
and the evils of breeding from the unfit. The propaganda should take 
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the form of magic lantern lectures dealing- with the question, to be 
carried on systematically in every important village. The lectures will 
be carefully drawn up by experts who understand the mentality and 
prejudices of the people and the slides made interesting and effective 
Another means which should prove effective is to arrange for syste¬ 
matic cattle and poultry shows to be held annually at each thana and 1 
to offer liberal prizes to owners of the best animals and to the best 
cultivators of fodder crops. These shows may be utilised fully for 
lectures on the subject of selection breeding. Police officers at each 
thana may well do this propaganda work when they have their hands¬ 
free. Government and district boards should meet the cost of such 
propaganda and these cattle shows. After the people have been suffi¬ 
ciently educated in (his matter it would not be difficult to get co-opera¬ 
tive societies to maintain good animals for breeding and to get all the 
unfit bulls castrated. 

(ii) This can be brought about in the following ways 

Increasing the fodder supply of the country. No appreciable increase- 
in fodder supply is possible until the ordinary agriculturist is induced to 
turn his attention to it. But he cannot be induced to do so unless it 
can be proved to his satisfaction that it pays to grow fodder crops. 
This very point ought to be made the subject of experiment and demon¬ 
stration oil a wide scale. The method I would advocate is simply to 
induce, with the help of Central Co-operative Blinks, members of co¬ 
operative societies residing near towns to grow fodder crops of known 
Value under expert, supervision. The cultivator would be guaranteed 
a minimum price, the return from which should compare favourably with 
the value of other crops grown locally on similar lands. Silage should 
be made if thought advisable. The municipalities could be induced to 
provide the transport facilities and market the fodder for the benefit of 
the gowalas and other cow-owners in the town. 

A great deal more in the way of investigation is necessary in regard 
to such root crops as turnips, swedes and mangolds which form such an 
important factor in the dairying industry of other countries. The 
cheapest way for such experiments, in my opinion, is to induce culti¬ 
vators to try them, ensuring them a minimum return at the beginning. 
In Chota Nagpur it is possible that these root crops may be grown in 
the rains, with a proper system of drainage. If the cost of the crop 
is not found to be prohibitive, by a system of free food-tests conducted 
among owners of cows in or near towns, a sufficient demand could bo 
created for such crops. 

Another important means for increasing the cattle-food supply is 
to give special encouragement to the oil-pressing industry, as it is of 
national importance. Loans at a specially reduced rate for such in¬ 
dustries under the State Aid to Industries Act might have the desired 
effect. 

The last but not the least important of the means, in my opinion, is- 
improvement in transport facilities. Fodder will not be grown by culti¬ 
vators unless it can be cheaply transported to places where the demand 
is greatest. As regards railways it should be possible to fix a flat rate 
for fodder crops by which cattle food could be transported to any 
distance within, say, five hundred miles. Hoad transport is more diffi¬ 
cult, but when the demonstration farms are started district boards and 
municipalities may well be induced to co-operate with Government in 
providing better transport facilities. 

(iii) Starting model farms, which should be run entirely on economic 
lines to prove that they can be run at a profit. The model farms, 
which must necessarily be largely of an experimental character, should 
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adopt the mixed farming plan, as this offers the least chance of failure,. 
Though the farms would be mixed farms, they would of course have- 
dairying as their chief purpose. The plan I would suggest is as follows: 
Suitable khas mnhal lands, wherever available in the vicinity of towns, 
should be selected for this purpose. Residents of villages near about 
such lands would be organised into co-operative societies. The lands 
would be leased to them free of rent for ten or fifteen years on condi¬ 
tion that they maintain, between them, a herd of good cows and grow 
fodder for them according to the direction of the farm manager appointed; 
and paid for by Government. The farm would be under an expert 
committee on which Central Banks as well as the district board and 
municipality will be represented. Loans will be given to the society, 
if required, by the Central Banks for the purpose of purchasing good 
cows, and the necessary seed, manure, plough cattle, etcetera, for carry¬ 
ing on the farm. The land will be parcelled out among the cultivators 
in holdings of five to twenty acres each, according to the number of 
persons each family can provide to work on the farm. They must grow 
enough fodder for the cows maintained by each. Silos will be con¬ 
structed and the fodder grown stored in them. The cows will be either 
kept in inexpensive sheds put up on the farm or in the houses of the 
cultivators, as may be found convenient. The cows will be milked at a 
central place under the supervision of the manager and the milk 
marketed at the town through the municipality. .Land not suitable for 
fodder would of course be utilised for other crops. Any shortage in 
the supply may be supplemented by persuading other cultivators in the 
vicinity to grow fodder, for which a minimum price would be guaranteed. 
This method of encouragement is important and there would be. hardly 
any risk, as the surplus can always be sent to the municipal depfit in 
the town and sold to the local gowalas. Out of the sale proceeds of the 
milk, the members would be required to pay off the interest and principal 
of the loan by a system of small monthly instalments. The farm will' 
buy from the gowdas all good cows with their calves when they run 
dry. These will be fed and maintained from the common stock of the 
farm, and re-sold by public auction, when they calve again. The differ-, 
ence between the calves fed on, the farm and the.calves of the city 
ffowalas will convince cultivators of the value of good feeding. This 
should be an important side activity of the farm, for one of the main 
reasons for the shortage of good cows is the fact that many of these 
are sold to butchers for slaughter owing to the fact that the gowalas 
cannot afford to feed them at the dry period and those that are main¬ 
tained suffer rapid deterioration owing to insufficient feeding, The 
accounts of this part of the farm’s business should be kept separate 
and would serve the purpose of an important line of research and 1 
demonstration, viz., that it is an economic loss to under-feed good milch 
animals. 

I have suggested that the model farms should be run as co-operative 
joint-farming societies, encouraged and aided by Government, because 
it would perhaps be difficult for Government to find enough money to 
start and finance as many farms as we would require. But whether 
as purely Government farms or as co-operative farms aided by Govern¬ 
ment, one model farm in every district should be aimed at. 

( b ) (i) ajjd (ii) Both these causes have undoubtedly operated in the 
deterioration of cattle. The remedy in this, as in most cases, is to 
educate the cultivators up to the needs of the problem by continuous- 
propaganda through the co-operative organisation. What is probably 
needed is to fence in the pasture land and do grass farming in a regular 
way. If all the plough cattle of the village were utilised to plough up- 
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■the pasture land in season and good grass were sown, it would go a 
great way in mitigating the insufficiency of pasture lands. 

(iii) This insufficiency can be met partly by improving transport faci¬ 
lities and reducing railway freight on such dry fodder, so that it may 
travel freely to places where there is a deficiency. 

(iv) The deficiency in this respect can only be met where cultivators 
have boon taught to grow such fodder as maize and juar for their 
cattle and store it in silos for use in dry seasons. It is also possible in 
Chota Nagpur to grow crops in the dry weather with irrigation, and 
those who have milch animals should be induced to cultivate these 
fodders in small plots of land where irrigation facilities exist. But 
this and other reforms involved in the suggestion made in previous 
items will only be possible on a large scale whore the ryots have been 
co-operatively organised. 

(c) January to June, hour to six weeks elapse before young cattle 
begin to thrive. 

(d) Suggestions have been made in foregoing paragraphs. 

( e ) Landowners may be encouraged to start model dairy farms on 
their own lands by the offer by Government of the cost of an expert 
manager and the arrangement of the sale of dairy produce through muni- 
cipalities. A great deal can also be done by district and divisional 
officers in getting landowners to take practical interest in such matters 
by arranging for conferences on the subject and by using their personal 
influence. Government may also make it clear by the reward of titles, 
and in other ways, that such pioneering work is regarded by Govern¬ 
ment as public service of a high order. 

Question 17.— Aoukui.tural Industries. — (a.) In parts where, only 
one main ^crop is grown, the number of days of work done by an 
average cultivator would be about a hundred dayB in the year. In 
parts of Bihar where two crops are grown, tho number of days would 
approximate two hundred, lie is generally idle during the rest of the 
year or picks up such casual labour as he can find. 

(6) The main subsidiary industry should be hand-weaving of cotton. 
Facilities for loarning this should be provided on a wide scale. This 
can be arranged in an economic way by the employment, during the 
alack seasons, of professional weavers to teach those who wish to 
learn the practical art of weaving ihe ordinary cloth worn by cultivators 
locally. One such uisuvution with a dozen looms at every thana would 
be sufficient to begin with. The teachers may be paid a small monthly 
salary plux a suitable bonus for every person who satisfies a practical 
weaving test after tho course of training, which would be for about 
six months. There is no reason why one member of every family, now 
condemned to enforced idleness, should not in time be taught to weave 
enough cloth for the requirements of the family. But hand-weaving 
will always suSer from competition with mill-made cloth unless Gov¬ 
ernment starts one or more cotton spinning mills for the purpose of 
supplying yarn to the hand-weavers. Tho initial capital roquired can 
be eo-operatively subscribed by the weaver population of the Province, 
if Government would provide the entire cost of expert management 
and supervision. 

Next to weaving of cotton, I think the spinning of jute fibre and 
weaving into gunny cloth should be introduced and widely extended. 
The jute growers enjoy a lot of leisure. With adequate facilities for 
training them to spin and weave the fibre, a good portion of the jute 
may be turned into gunny bags before being put on the market. This 
should give employment to thousands of idle cultivators in the jute 
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areas. An arrangement similar to that suggested for cotton weaving 
would serve as a good beginning. Simple village industries like the 
manufacture of cart wheels and carts, elementary carpentry for the 
making of oil presses, and such simple furniture as charpoys and 
bedsteads, rope twisting with improved tools, should be taught in 
technical schools set up at each police-station. A good portion of the 
cost of these schools would be recovered from the value of the articles 
turned out by those under instruction. 

( c) Sericulture and basket-making are more or less caste occupa¬ 
tions, and caste Hindus have a prejudice against poultry rearing. 
The chief obstacle is want of knowledge and of facilities for learning. 
There is a wide scope for their introduction if adequate facilities are 
provided. 

{d) I think Government should give special encouragement to 
establish industries connected with the preparation of agricultural 
produce for consumption, oil pressing, rice hulling, wheat grinding, 
sugar refining and tobacco curing being the most important in this 
Province. Adequate arrangement should be made for the supply of 
suitable hand-power and bullock-power machines and plants to culti¬ 
vators through co-operative societies, and long-term loans for the pur¬ 
pose should be made available at a specially low rate of interest. 
Where there are no co-operative societies, the scope of the State Aid 
to Industries Act may be extended and the machines distributed on 
the hire-purchase system. 

(e) Yes, but this is not desirable. 

(/) Yes, this is very necessary. Such industries as blacksmithy and 
bell-metal work could be put on a more satisfactory basis by the 
introduction of improved tools and appliances and organising their 
commercial and financial side. This cannot be done without a great 
deal of intensive study and research. 

(y) The best way is to encourage and push irrigation projects. The 
construction of bunds and wells and the excavation of tanks would 
absorb a lot of superfluous labour. By educating the people to a 
higher standard of life, and creating a demand for pucca houses and 
more furniture, the more well-to-do couid provide more employment 
for others. 

(h) The organisation of boy-scout troops by village school masters 
and utilising them for village service to serve as examples to their 
ciders, coupled with effective propaganda and lectures on subjects 
relating to sanitation and water supply, are practical means to this 
end. 

Question 19— Forests. — (d) Indiscriminate destruction of forests 
in Chota Nagpur has been going on for some time. This is due to 
the fact that the respective rights of the zamindars and the ryots are 
not clearly defined. Though the forests belong to the zamindars, the 
law has given the right to the ryots to cut wood for fuel and building 
purposes. But there is no way of preventing the ryots cutting more 
than their actual requirements because, whenever they are caught, 
they can always say they have cut it for their own or some neighbour’s 
use. There is thus i race between the zamindar and cultivators as 
to who can cut away the trees faster. It is necessary to define the 
rights in unambiguous terms. This would go a great way towards 
preventing rapid deforestation in Chota Nagpur. 

Question r2 —Co operation. — (a) (i) Government should take a 
leading pait in helping the rapid development of the co-operative 
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movement along sound and progressive lines. This may be done in two* 
ways. 

(A) By helping the reconstitution of existing societies on a broader" 
basis with a jjery much larger scope of usefulness than they serve at. 
present. 

This point is of the utmost importance and requires elucidation. 
It must be acknowledged frankly that co-operation has not hitherto' 
proved, in our hands, to be a vital factor for the moral and, economic 
improvement of the people. But this, in my opinion, is entirely due 
to the fact that the possibilities of the movement, as a factor in ruraL 
reconstruction, had not been realised and the organisation was allowed 
to grow up with too narrow an objective. Our societies hitherto have 
deliberately had no other object but to cater for the financial needs 
of the most indebted class. These classes were generally, from the 
point of view of intelligence and education the most backward in 
the village and consequently least able to appreciate the higher princi¬ 
ples of co-operation. The societies naturally became mere loan institu¬ 
tions and fairly bad ones at that. It was forgotten that co-operation 
had a message for all, and that by keeping out the more intelligent 
and enterprising and morally elevated sections of the village popu¬ 
lation, the societies were merely crippling their own moral and in¬ 
tellectual resources. It was not realised how greatly the economic 
problem was connected with the moral. The fact is that the rural pro¬ 
blem is one comprehensive whole and cannot be attacked piecemeal. 
Poverty and ignorance are symptoms of the same disease. The fact 
is that the people are suffering from a great poverty of soul, a great, 
want of character. Their lives are selfish and circumscribed in the 
extreme and characterised by an utter lack of co-operation; they are 
not stirred by any common aim or purpose in life; they fight over small 
things and go to court on the slightest provocation. They carry on 
litigation from father to son. The community in the village exists 
only in name. What we have is a disunited set of individuals with 
“ each one for himself and the devil take the hindmost ” as their 
only motto in life. In the circumstances, it cannot be any source of 
wonder, either, that their main industry, agriculture, should have fallen 
to such a low pitch or that the educational and sanitary needs of the 
village should have been so badly neglected as they are. No reform is 
possible without re-creating the rural community and evolving a true 
social organism in the village. But if all this is true, it is also true 
that it is precisely this situation that the co-operative movement has- 
the power fo meet. Its potency is, in my opinion, more than equal 
to such a task. The chief function of the co-operative movement must 
be moral and educational. The co-operative system, rightly conceived, 
must be a great system of adult education, and the societies must 
function as a practical school for adults where just the kind of education 
and training they want would be carried on by demonstration and 
propaganda. It follows, therefore, that a successful co-operative society 
must aim at organising the whole village. There can be no co-oper¬ 
ative progress without the help of all whose co-operation is worth any¬ 
thing. The best minds of the village must be mobilised for an united 1 
effort at progress. Then only would it be possible to introduce agri¬ 
cultural improvements and find employment for the idle hours, then- 
only would it be possible to find a solution for the education and 
sanitary needs of the village. This view was accepted by the co¬ 
operative congress held at Siwan as a result of a paper road by the 
writer on “ The Future of Co-operation ”.* It was resolved that the 
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•objects of the society to be included in the model bye-laws were to be 
revised as noted below. These objects may be commended for adoption 
in all other Provinces. 

The object of the co-operative society is to bring about the moral 
and economic welfare of the members by means of common counsel 
and joint efforts, and with this end in view it should do any or all 
•of the following things:— 

(1) Endeavour to effect agricultural improvements of all kinds: by 
arranging for better seeds, manures and implements, by introducing 
more remunerative crops wherever possible, by improving facilities for 
irrigation, by improving the breed of cattle, and in every other possible 
way. 

(2) Endeavour to find profitable employment for the idle hour by 
providing facilities for learning cottage industries like spinning, weav¬ 
ing, silk-rearing, knitting, dyeing, tanning, carpentry, and in other 
ways. 

(3) Encourage thrift and the habit of saving by insisting on small 
monthly deposits and on frugality on all occasions of festivity and 
^general prosperity. 

(4) Establish schools by raising subscriptions, donations, securing 
grants-in-aid or in other ways, where none exist; or improve existing 
•cues by increasing the attendance of pupils and improving the quality 
of teachers and the teaching. 

(5) Improve village sanitation and the health of the members and 
their cattle by providing better drinking water, arranging for medical 
aid, for the prevention of epidemics and for existence on more health¬ 
ful lines. 

(0) To settle disputes by arbitration and enforce the decision of 
the arbitrator on the disputants by fines, suspensions, explusion or 
other suitable measures. 

(7) Create among the members a spirit of service, of mutual help 
and toleration among all castes and creeds by utilising all occasions 
when help and services are needed, by undertaking joint works for 
common village needs such as the excavation of a tank or a well for 
•drinking water, or the construction or improvement of a village road. 

(8) Organise village amusements by arranging for healthy sports, 
Tecital of stories and contemporary news by educated friends, magic 
lantern lecturers and the like. 

(9) Create funds by offering the joint and several liability of the 
members as security in order to utilise such funds in loans to members 
for productive and necessary purposes or to give effect to any of the 
foregoing objects. 

It will be seen, from these objects, that they are all-comprehensive. 
But it is not enough to define tne aims and ideals of the movement. 
We must devise the best methods for their attainment. This brings 
me to the point with which this particular query in the Questionnaire 
if concerned and the answer given at the beginning, viz., that Gov- ■ 
ernment must come forward to help in the reconstitution of existing 
societies along the lines indicated above. 

Two essential conditions are necessary for the achievement of this 
end: 

(a) The first and foremost necessity for this is a permanent insti¬ 
tution for providing specialised training to workers in just the 
kind of work tbat is needed to enable co-operative societies to fulfil 
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the objects defined above. Each of the Development departments, Edu¬ 
cation, Industries, Co-operative, Forest, Public Health, should oo-ope- 
rate in making the institution worthy of its high object. It will, of 
course, be placed under the Co-operative Department, for the funda¬ 
mental basis of the training muBt be how to teach the agriculturist* 
to apply the co-operative method in all matters relating to their deve¬ 
lopment. The entire cost of the institution should be borne by 
Government. Government aid for such a purpose is more than justi¬ 
fiable. 1 have very good authority for this view : at the conference- 
on agricultural co-operation held at Wembley in 1924 Sir Daniel 
Hall, a leading British authority on agriculture, Chief Technical Ad¬ 
viser to the Ministry and Chairman of the Trustees to the Horace- 
Plunkett Foundation, declared that it was essential from the Govern¬ 
ment’s point of view that the farmers should be co-operatively or¬ 
ganised. If that is true of other parts of the Empire, its truth is 
a hundred times more applicable in the case of Indian farmers. The 
only way to create sound co-operative societies is to employ orgatni- 
sers properly trained in the technique of co-operative organisaton. 
A resolution, the underlying principle of which was accepted at the 
last Co-operative Congress held at Bhagalpur on 3rd May 1927, as 
the result of i paper read by me, reads as follows: “ The Congress 
is of opinion that a permanent training institution for the proper 
training of co-operative workers is essential to equip them adequately 
for their task, and consider a practical knowledge of rural economics, 
and of improved agricultural methods and sound co-operative prac¬ 
tices of fundamental importance for their training. The Congress 
consider that it is a duty of Government to help the Federation with 
an adequate subsidy to establish such bd institution.” 

(6) The Co-operative Federation must be subsidised by Govern¬ 
ment to supplement the staff employed by the Central Banks so that 
the number of sccieties in charge of one officer may not exceed fifteen 
or twenty. This is a necessary corollary of the first. If our exist¬ 
ing organisations are to be strengthened and such a radical change 
as contemplated in the previous paragraph brought about in their 
direction and purpose, it is obvious that the men who do the work 
must not only have the proper technical training and qualification 
but they must have ample time for their work. The Central Banka 
employ men for every forty to forty five societies. This staff is whol¬ 
ly inadequate for carrying on the educational work indicated in the 
objects, and, as the Cehtral Banks cannot afford to employ a bigger 
staff, Government should supplement their efforts. This aid is fully 
justifiable. If we accept the proposition that a well ordered village 
organisation must be the bufeis of all reform, it is clear that the 
cheapest* and quickest way to make this reform of universal applica¬ 
tion is to strengthen and re-constitute the existing co-operative so¬ 
cieties and make their example an aid to further development on 
the same lines.. Besides, some of the functions which the societies 
ere to perform are primary duties of Government. For example, 
it is the duty of the Agricultural Department to introduce improv¬ 
ed agricultural methods among the agriculturists, but the depart¬ 
ment haB no adequate staff to work in the villages. A well organised 
co-operative society is the best field for demonstration of improved 
methods and such methods are far more likely to be copied among 
farmers co-operatively organised than elsewhere. If Government 
train co-operative workers with a view to spreading agricultural im 
provements and enable the movement to employ a sufficient number 
of such trained workers, the best methods are bound to be multiplied 
much faster than would be possible otherwise. 
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The same ip true of the Industries Department. With systematic- 
propaganda and demonstration, flyshuttle looms, warping sets, im¬ 
proved processes of dyeing and tanning, improved implements for 
blacksmiths and bell-metal workers can all be introduced through the 
agency of co-operative societies. In regard to these two departments, 
therefore, it will be seen that the societies can be utilised as centres, 
of demonstration and can make the departments enormously more 
useful. As regards other departments, too, a great deal of the educa¬ 
tional and propaganda work can be done, with immense benefit to 
the people and some solid results. 

Take education: it is recognised that without a general spread of 
literary education, progress in rural areas will be slow. Govern¬ 
ment "will never be able to find the money for universal primary 
education. But Government can at least help to educate the people- 
up to its needs so that, if they wish and are shown the way, they may 
submit to voluntary taxation for the purposes. The writer’s ex¬ 
perience fully justifies the hope that every village which has a co¬ 
operative society may have a school of its own, if the villagers are- 
educated up to its advantages and needs by a system of continuous- 
and careful propaganda. As regards public health and sanitation 
there can be no doubt that hundreds of lives can be saved by the- 
spread of knowledge as regards preventive measures against epi¬ 
demics and elementary hygiene. The co-operative officer can easily 
carry on the educational propaganda in regard to these. 

As regards the Forest Department, with proper propaganda villag¬ 
ers ca/n be taught to plant good and useful trees on waste lands and 
prevent indiscriminate destruction of forests. In fact, there is no 
development department of Government which can dispense,with the 
aid of demonstration and propaganda. Hithetor, this powerful aid 1 
to development has not been utilised, but now that there are these 
village agencies available, the functions of these departments will 
find proper scope, provided ari organic connection is set up between 
the activities of the departments and the life of the societies. Each 
society should 'be made a centre of demonstration and propaganda. 
If this view is accepted and the plain approved, the principle of a 
Government subsidy to improve and supplement the staff through 
which such work is to be accomplished would need no further justi¬ 
fication. 

(B) By subsidising the Co-operative Federation for the employ¬ 
ment of an adequate number of whole-time paid organisers who- 
would receive a specialised course of training at the proposed train¬ 
ing institute with a view to organising a net-work of sound co¬ 
operative societies throughout the country within a measurable dis¬ 
tance of time. The necessity of a permanent and well ordered 
organisation in* the village as the basis of all rural reform should be- 
clearly recognised. The first reason, of course, is that without such 
an organisation any general system of rural reform would have to 
be centralised, would require an army of paid workers from top to 
bottom, a'nd the cost involved would be so great that it would never 
be possible to find tbe money. But even if the money could be found 
the achievements would be very poor in comparison with what can 
be achieved with the intelligent co-operation of those who should be 
most interested in such reform. I need quote no better authority 
than Sir Horace Plunkett for the view that farmers must be co¬ 
operatively organised before they can be economically and effectively 
assisted by the State. 

Hitherto, the responsibility of organising societies has been left 
to honorary organisers appointed by Government, more or less on© 
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2ior every subdivision where the movement haa not spread sufficiently. 
Their work on the whole, with 0 few exceptions, both' in quality and 
quantity leaves very much to be desired. It is far from my intention 
to disparage the unselfish work of these honorary workers, many of 
whom have sacrificed a lot of time and energy for the cause. The 
want of any system for training them before appointment and the 
fact that most of them are recruited from the professional classes 
and consequently have little leisure to devote the necessary time and 
•energy, account for most of the defects. But the facts are there. 
Actual progress is painfully slow, and had organisation has handi¬ 
capped work in other directions which must supplement the func¬ 
tions of mere loan institutions. It is easy enough to get a number 
of heavily indebted villagers to agree to take loans on any terms and 
• to prepare a statement of the would-be members’ assets and liabilit¬ 
ies. But to set up a co-operative, organisation in the true sense of 
the word is a : different matter altogether. Such work is highly tech 
meal and requites not only a great deal of time and patient work 
but technical qualifications of a high order. Even in other parts of 
the Empire where the level of education and intelligence is much high¬ 
er the remarkable admission was made that the chief reason why 
farmers do not co-operate is generally missed. It is simply that they 
dc not know how. They have to be taught the methods of co-operation. 
If, therefore, the ground has to be covered within a reasonable time, 
and future organisation given the progressive direction indicated 
above, we must have whole-time organisers who would be fully equip¬ 
ped for their duties by a previous specialised training for a suffi¬ 
ciently long time. 

Sueh^, organisation work should, however, be left to such central 
non-official bodies as the Co-operative Federation in this Province, 
the Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society in Bengal and the 
•Co-operative Institute in Bombay. But the entire cost of maintain¬ 
ing such organisers should be met by Government. 

It is important to estimate the strength of the organising staff 
necessary for our purposes. If it is agreed that no reform is possible 
•exeent through village organisations, the first and foremost problem 
is how to create these organisations as fast as possible. The Pro¬ 
vince- of Bihar and Orissa has 255 police-stations with an average of 
333 villages in each police-station area, and taking twenty to twenty- 
five societies as the limit of good organisation by one organiser in one 
year, it would take about fourteen to sixteen years to have a co¬ 
operative society in each village if we had one organiser for every 
lhana. But as it would take . at least five years before a sufficient 
cumber of trained organisers could be turned out, it means that it 
would be quite twenty or twenty-five years before the programme 
is completed. Since all other progress depends on these organisations, 
it is clear that nothing short of one organiser for every police-station 
-can meet the requirements of the case. The salary and emoluments 
suitable for such an organiser deserve some consideration. Tn my 
opinion a salary of Us. 150, rising to Bs. 350, would attract young men 
of the right type to enter the training institution and cojnpete for 
the test qualifying for these posts of organisers. 

(ill Distrift Bourns .—There should be an intimate and organic con¬ 
nection set up between the. district boards and Central Banks be¬ 
cause both these bodies have identical aims, vis., rural development. 
Co-operative societies can be of the greatest assistance to the work 
-of the district hoards and the latter can give to the movement the 
■g' eatest encouragement, 
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inis neip ana encouragement should take the following forms: 

1. The 3 «rw-training schools should be re-modelled with a view to 
making the schools the centres of community life. If, as I have tried 
to stress elsewheie, a well ordered village organisation must form the 
basis of rural reform, it follows that the village school must form 
an integral part of the organic life of the village and the teacher 
must play one of the most important parts in this programme of 
development. The work of the inspecting officer of oo-operative so¬ 
cioties and that of the guru should be well co-ordinated so that the 
one may supplement the efforts of the other. The training should 
include the following: — 

A. Proper management of co-operative societies, including, (1) 

the plan of development as defined in the revised bye-laws, 
(2) practical training in propaganda and lectures relating 
to the plan, (3) co-operative book-keeping and accountancy, 
(4) bye-laws of different types of societies and Central 
Banks. 

B. Training as scout masters so that the teacher can organise 

a troop of village boys and train them in regular social 
service work and work relating to village improvement, 
thus helping to accustom the minds of the villagers to the 
idea/ of community service. This will be one of the most 
important parts of the teacher’s duties. 

C. A course of practical agriculture in which the students would 

be taught (1) to appreciate the difference between the 
traditional and improved methods in regard to crops lo¬ 
cally grown, (2) the technique of the field operations re¬ 
lating to remunerative crops which are new to the area 
but which may bo suitably introduced. 

D. A course of practical training in some common handicraft 

like weaving, dyeing, printing and tanning. 

E. A training which would enable the teacher, (1) to communi¬ 

cate the scientific interest provided by the farmers’ physi¬ 
cal! environment to the agricultural classes according to 
their capacities, (2) to engender a love of nature in the 
rural mind. Sir Horace Plunkett and Dr. George Russell 
(A.E.), both great authorities on rural organisation, lay 
great stress on this aspect of rural education and there 
can be no doubt of its importance for villages in India. 

2. The district board should grant, for co-operative development, 
an annual subvention to the Co-operative Federation equal to a fixed 
percentage of their revenues. A part of such grants may be ear¬ 
marked for such objects as the board may be specially interested in 

(a) preparation of special slides for lantern lectures on the 
advantage of starting schools by co-operative. efforts, on preventive 
measures against epidemics and matters relating to hygiene and 
sanitation, ( b ) making grants for experiments in special type societ¬ 
ies: cattle breeding, cattle insurance, irrigation and the like. 

3. Loans may be granted to Central Banks for long terms from 
(he unspent balances of district boards at a low rate of interest and 
earmarked for such purposes as well-digging, excavation of tanks, 
construction of grain galas, purchase and sale societies and for 
schemes of debt redemption, all of which require a long period of 
repayment and a low rate of interest. 

a 
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4. The district board may adopt a favoured-village policy by 
which; — 

A. School 3 in villages where there are societies would bo improved 

up to the desired standard. 

B. New schools would only be started in villages where there are 

co-operative societies and where the members have given 
proof of their keenness for education by raising a part of 
the guru's salary or helping by their labour in the con- 
„ struction of the school buildings. 

C. Contracts for wells, roads and school buildings should be 

given wherever feasible to the nearest co-operativo society. 

5. The district board should co-operate with municipalities in 
encouraging co operative dairy farms and milk unions by providing 
transport facilities for fodder and dairy produce from the villages 
to the cities. 

Municipalities. — These bodies can encourage the growth of the 
co-operative stores movement by making grants for buildings and 
sites for such stores. 

The municipalities can also encourage co-operative milk unions 
atld dairy farms by (a) opening depots for the sale of milk and 
fodder for the cow-owners in the towns and ( b) co-operating with 
the district boards in providing transport facilities for fodder and 
dairy produce. 

(6) (i) I do not think that the type of societies which we have at 
present, viz., those that serve the purpose of mere loan institutions, 
are worth multiplying. Without an educational campaign of the 
nature described, the crodit societies would be of little use in the 
ultimate economic salvation of the people. But once properly or¬ 
ganised, the societies should be allowed loans at a rate of interest 
considerably lower than they receive at present. The rate chargeable 
to the member 3 should not exceed eight per cent and this would only 
bo possible if the surpluses of the Imperial Bank were made avail¬ 
able to the Provincial Co-operative Bank at a rate of interest not 
exceeding threo per cent. 

(viii) Such societies should receive special encouragement, as the 
condition of cattle in the country is most deplorable. This en¬ 
couragement should take the following forms: 

1. A b ceding bull may be supplied free to such societies when 

organised. 

2. Grants should be made by Government and district boards for 

cattle shows and liberal prizes offered for the best condi¬ 
tioned animals bred from such sires. 

(ii) to (ix) As regards all other 'types of societies, ray suggestion 
ia that they should be created after the village society has been fully 
established and their need felt by the members themselves. But I 
think separate societies for distinct purposes would only be neces¬ 
sary in very big villages. In an average sized village, the “general 
purposes” society described in my note would serve most of the pur¬ 
poses, particular groups of members combining for particular 
objects. 

(C) Yes, I think legislation should be introduced in order to com¬ 
pel an unwilling minority either to join societies for joint improve¬ 
ment or to accept a reasonable compensation to be decided by the 
Assistant Registrar or any other competent authority. 

Question 23.-—General Education.—( a) (ii) Middle schools and 
elementary schools should both be remodelled to serve the purpose of 
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community centres and should be related to the life of the village. The 
teachers should receive a previous specialised training in practical 
agriculture, in the true principles of co-operation and the proper 
management of a co-operative society. This training should enable 
the teacher to give great assistance to the local organiser and co¬ 
operative worker in forming a society in the village on the lines 
suggested in a previous answer. When the society has been started, it 
will become a centre for the dissemination of the highest truths rent¬ 
ing to agricultural science, and the children would be trained in 
practical social service through the organisation of local boy-scout 
troops, and would of course be made to take, an interest in the activi¬ 
ties of the local society and the method of its management. A love of 
nature must be created and the pupils taught, according to their 
capacities, to take a scientific interest in everything round about them. 
Only in this way will tho rural mind be set free from its present 
stagnation. 

( b ) (i) When the societies are properly organised and trained in 
the art of common counsel and common efforts, these intellectual 
exercises and the community life will form the basis of a fine culture 
and constitute a valuable lesson in true citizenship. They will, at 
the same time, improve the efficiency of the school. 

Such things as the scientific selection of seed, experiments in new 
fertilisers, fodder tests, efforts to combat a cattle epidemic or crop pest 
in a scientific way, followed by discussions regarding their effects, 
would add interest and zest to the life of the agriculturists. 

(ii) My experience is that it would not be necessary to have recourse 
to any compulsion in the matter of education, provided sufficient pro¬ 
paganda as regards the advantages of education is carried on. 

(iii) This is chiefly due to the inefficiency of the teacher and want 
of local supervision over his work. In most cases, the teacher is a 
groat absentee and, owing to low pay and the want of adequate control, 
takes very little interest in his work. The remedy is better training, 
more salary for the teacher and local control. 

Question 25.—Welfare of Rural Population.— (b) Yes, this would 
be very useful, and should take the form suggested by Prof. Burnett- 
Hurst in the report of the Economic Enquiry Committee. 

Question 26.— Statistics.— (a) (iii) There is a quinquennial census 
regarding this and the methods adopted are defective. I would sug¬ 
gest that an accurate census of livestock should be taken at the samo 
time as the ordinary census. The same organisation might easily do 
this additional enumeration and this would involve very little addition 
to the cost. If a quinquennial census is considered necessary, the best 
thing would be to time the next one five years before before the next 
ordinary census would be due, and employ an organisation similar 
to that employed during the ordinary census. 

Oral Evidence. 

68.353. The Chairman : Mr. N. K. Roy, you are Assistant Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies, Ranchi Circle?—I was; I have now been 
appointed Deputy Registrar. 

68.354. Would you agree that the condition of the primary societies 
in the Province as a whole is far from satisfactory?—Yes; I agree. 

68.355. Would you agree that until that position is remedied the 
best effects of co-operation cannot be looked for?—Yes. 
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68.356. Would you agree that the first step which should be taken by 
your department is to vivify, aud render thoroughly sound, the pri¬ 
mary societies and to educate members of the primary societies in 
co-oporative principles?—Yes; I have made elaborate proposals re¬ 
garding that in my note. 

68.357. Professor Ganyulee: Could you give us any reasons why the 
village organisation societies, which are alive and working in the 
Khunti sub-division, are not flourishing in other parts of the Province ? 
—First of all, this is a new movement: the plan of development along 
these lines is a new idea. Only recently the Congress has accepted this 
kind of work. Moreover, we want trained workers to enable, the 
Central Banks to function as organisers. Without trained organisers 
we cannot have more of such societies. That is why f propose that we 
must have a training institution to train co-operative workers on the 
principles of co-operation. 

68.358. And you hope that, this movement started in the Khunti sub¬ 
division will spread over the whole Province if you have trained 
workers?—Yes. We must have trained workers; that is very import¬ 
ant. But unless the Co-operative Federation is subsidised adequate¬ 
ly to maintain a sufficient number of trained workers it will not be 
possible to have such societies. Provided we get the men, it will be 
possible to start such whole-village organisations. 

68.359. In the first place, you must have workers willing to do the 
work ?—Yes. 

68.360. In the second place, you must give them training ?—Yes. 

68.361. Have you enough men to take up the work?—Yes. 

68.362. Where would you train them ? -My idea is that we. must 
have an institution, either at Sabour or at Patna, to give them just 
the training which would fit them for the work of village reform, and 
that all the development departments should co-operate with the insti¬ 
tution and make the institution worthy of its objective. 

68.363. Who is going to bear the cost, of the training?- In my scheme 
1 propose that Government should bear the cost; but so far as the 
training institution is concerned a further idea has occurred to me, 
namely that if we get ten per cent of the net profits of the Central 
Banks and five per cjmt of the net profits of the societies, we can meet 
half the cost of the institution. 

68.364. We have been told, in the evidence before us, that the co¬ 
operative movement in Bihar and Orissa has begun to show signs of 
deterioration in the primary societies; could you tell the Commission 
the reasons for this deterioration ?—The reason is that cultivators have 
not been taught progressive methods in agriculture; they have simply 
been enabled to redeem a portion of their past debts. If only they 
were taught how to improve agriculture, the societies would immedi¬ 
ately get more life than they have at present. 

68.365. You do not think that lack of supervision is one of the 
reasons?- I do; there is lack of trained supervision. I mean that the 
persons in charge of co-operative societies should know enough about 
agriculture to induce the cultivators to adopt improved methods of 
cultivation. 

68.366. Can you tell us whether the Central Banks are mainly con¬ 
cerned with the interest of the primary societies or the interest of the 
depositors?—That is a very difficult question to answer; but I think 
the Central Banks are doing a lot of good work at present. 

Mr. N. K. Boy. 
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88.367. It is stated that your primary societies are too much under 
the control of the Central Banks; is that a fact?—No. I do not think 
we can dispense with the supervision of the Central Banks at present, 
because the members of the primary societies are not educated enough 
to be able to exercise mutual control. That pre-supposes a level of 
education which they have not at present. There are only two or three 
men at the top who are educated, and the others are all so backward 
that, if the socfetics were left to themselves, there would be much more 
domination practised over them by the panchayats than is at present 
practised by the Central Banks. 

68.368. What is your relation with the Department of Agriculture ? 
Do you get much assistance from them ?—I cannot say that we have 
had enough assistance in the past; but that is because we have not yet 
come to the point where we have an agreed policy. I mean to, say 
that if the Co-operative Department regarded the introduction of im¬ 
proved methods of agriculture as part of their duties and the Agricul¬ 
tural Department was willing to train workers for this work, we would 
get on much faster than we are doing. 

68.369. Could you tell us of your relationship -with the Department 
of Education? Do you get any assistance from them?—Up to the 
present we have had no relationship with the Department of Educa¬ 
tion. We have tried to introduce new schools by propaganda, and the 
district boards have given us as much help as is required. 

68.370. With the Department of Public Health?—No; wo have not 
had any organic connection; but we have tried to do some propaganda 
in connection with cholera. 

68.371. You do not receive any assistance from the Public Health 
Department in your propaganda work ?— The whole trouble is that wc 
have not got any defined policy. If the Public Health Department 
would go into the training institution and train co-operative workers 
to do propaganda work in regard to preventive measures against 
diseases we could do a lot. 

68.372. In your propaganda work, do you use the posters published 
by the Department of Public Health ?—Posters arc absolutely of no 
use. 

63.373. Why ?—Because there is nobody to read them. 

68.374. Which part of the Province do you know best ? -1 know Chota 
Nagpur very well, and I know parts of Bihar aDd Orissa. 

68.375. Are you familiar with the local bodies in those tracts ?—I 
am familiar with the local bodies of Chota Nagpur. 

68.376. What is the position of communications in the areas that 
you know ?— Communications are very good in Chota Nagpur. 

68.377. Mr. Kamat: As regards the training through the Federation, 
the Federation is receiving a subsidy at the present'moment ?—Yes, it 
is receiving a very small subsidy. 

68.378. We were told that it was about Ks. 7,500?—Yes, it. is about 
that, but I consider it is too small. 

68.379. Did you make any proposal to Government that you would 
undertake to train workers, and on that ground did you ask for an 
enhancement of the subsidy ? -No, it is not my business to ask for it. 
My point is that the training should not be'the business of the Co 
operative Department alone. I consider that all the Development 
departments should be equally interested in this training, because the 
Central Banks provide the men and the local supervision. If only 



the training were given by all the Development departments, they 
could make their departments enormously more useful. 

8a,380. You admitted that the whole crux of the question and the 
weakness of the co-operative movement was in the lack of training?— 
Yes. That is the main theme of my written memorandum. 

68.381. It must be somebody’s business to bring these facts to the 
notice of thj Local Government and to ask for a remedy. T ask you, 
who proposed to have this subsidy, or, if none proposed it, why did 
they sleep over it (—It has been proposed by me in the last Co-operative 
Congress; it has been accepted by the Congress, and steps are now 
being taken to move the Government in the matter. 

68.382. As regards your proposal to convert a whole village into a 
village welfare society, what arc your views on the idea of a multiple 
purpose society?—T would not call it a multiple purpose society. If you 
will refer to the objects, you will see that there are no different purposes 
in it. For example, I do not include a sale society in my objects at 
all; I would not include a co-operative store in my objects at all. 
What I do include among the objects is the improvement of agriculture; 
they should meet together and discuss what kind of crops will give 
them the best return, and that is a kind of thing which they do not 
do at all at present. The co-operative workers have hitherto considered 
that this is outside the scope of a co-operative society, but if they 
could only change that attitude a great deal more could be done. 

68.383. Mr. Calvert-. What, did you say, was considered outside the 
scope of a co-operative society?—The introduction of agricultural 
improvements. 

68.384. Professor Gangulee: Did you ever have an opportunity of 
seeing the before-farming societies of the Punjab?—I am not familiar 
with them, hut I have read about them. 

68.385. Mr. Kamat: You have been emphasising that the improve¬ 
ment of agricultural practices is the main point, and that unless you 
have that you cannot gain the confidence of the co-operators?—Quite 
so. 

68.386. What are the boundaries? Where does the proper function 
of the Agricultural Department end and yours begiD ?—There should 
be really no boundary, so far as I am concerned. 

08,387. Take the question of improved seed. When they have 
demonstrated that a certain type of seed is an improved variety, what 
further help do you want?—I say that they have not yet demonstrated 
it to the satisfaction of the ryots. They have only demonstrated it in 
the central farms, hut so far as carrying on the demonstration in the 
ryots’ own fields is concerned, we have not yet done anything appreci¬ 
able. 

68.388. You have said something about seed distribution. I take 
it that you would be prepared to carry on propaganda and to work up 
through your movement to seed distribution ?—Yes, provided I get the 
men trained for this kind of work. The mao must know something 
about the matter, to be at all able to do propaganda work, and that is 
why training is so very important. 

68.389. That is your part of the work ?— No. I think the Agricul¬ 
tural Department sho-Ad train our workers to do propaganda work in 
regard to improvements recommended by them. It is for that reason 
that I consider a combined, institution on behalf of the development 
departments to train co-operative workers so necessary because they 
are the only men w-ho work in the villages at present. 

Af v V 7? ftn 
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68.390. I am not quite sure whether things are not beiDg mixed up. 
You are saying that there are no trained workers. By ‘ trained ’ I 
take it that you mean trained in the ordinary principles of co-opera¬ 
tion ?—No. My whole point is that co-operative workers must be 
trained in improved agricultural methods, or in any improvement, in 
fact, which is suitable for adoption in the villages, and that training 
must be given in a central institution. It is for the experts to decide 
what, exactly, the lines of the training should be. We say:—“ Here 
are the men working in the villages. Give them the training ”, In 
that way, by applying co-operative principles, improved methods could 
be introduced very easily. 

68.391. Do you seriously maintain that the Agricultural Department 
has failed to prove the merit of certain improved seed varieties, and 
that therefore you are not willing to take up seed distribution ?—I do 
not suggest that at all. What I mean to say is that it has not yet come 
to the ryots’ knowledge. We have no link between the central farm 
and the ryot There must be a body of workers who would be prepared 
continually to advocate the improved methods, so that one or two 
persons in every village may take it up as a sort of demonstration. 

68.392. In other words, the propaganda of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment is weak?—There is, in fact, no propaganda; I would say it is 
absolutely nil. 

68.393. That means that they have been experimenting, but they have 
no agency for propaganda work?—Yes, and that is true also of the 
Public Health Department and the Industries Department; they have 
got no propaganda agency in the villages. 

68.394. You spoke about the lack of an agreed policy between you 
and the Agricultural Department. Why cannot you come to an agreed 
policy?—It is a question of difference of opinion as to what really is 
the best thing to do. 

68.395. Professor Gangulee : Both the departments are under a 
common Minister ?—Yes, they are under a common Minister. 

68.396. Mr. Kamal: In plain language, do I take it that the two 
departments are at loggerheads ?—I do not think so. It is only a ques¬ 
tion of tho method of extending the improvement. I think the opinion 
of the head of the Agricultural Department is that co-operative workers 
might make mistakes and that they would not be sufficiently trained to 
do the work, and on that account might hinder progress. That is why 
I consider an adequate training in improved agricultural practices, of 
all co-operative workers, so very essential for progress. 

68.397. Sir Thomas Middleton : You mean to say that a man might 
be a very good co-operator, but a very bad farmer 1 —I do not want him 
to be an actual practical farmer. I want him to know sufficient about 
improved methods. Take, for instance, the rahat pump. If I want 
a man to introduce it, then he must have seen tho rahat pump at work 
and know what its advantages are before he can .do propaganda work 
in regard to it. There is not a single man doing thiB work on behalf 
of the Agricultural Department. I say that our co-operative workers 
are in a position to do this work if they only had the training. 

88.398. Your complaint is that no training is given in agriculture 
by the Agricultural Department?—Yes. 

68.399. You are providing some funds for training ?—The movement 
is providing half the amount, and my suggestion is that the other half 
should be obtained by a subsidy from Government, 



68.400. Mr. Calvert : I gather from your very enthusiastic note that 
there is nothing like co-operation?—That is my view. 

68.401. Another witness has told us that “ not every one by any 
means realises that co-operative societies are business institutions, anti 
must be run on business lines.” Would that apply to the workers iu 
the held?—Yes, I believe it does. 

68.402. Is there a general failure to understand that co-operation 
must be run on. business lines?—I agree. This is due to lack of ade¬ 
quate facilities for technical training in the principles and methods of 
co-operation. 

68.403. Professor Gangulee : In the note of evidence of another 
witness it is said: “From rny long experience of the co-operative 
workers, I can say that by placing the societies undor the guidance and 
supervision of the Central Banks, these have boon much demoralised, 
and not much has been achieved towards the well-being and prosperity 
of the rural population.” Do you agree with that view ?—I am pre¬ 
pared to agree to that, with this proviso, that if proper training were 
given the defect would disappear. 

(The witness withdrew.) 

The Commission then adjourned, till 10 a.m. on Thursday the 1st 
December, 1927, at Delhi. 
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APPENDIX. 


Co*t oj production of tugar cane to European planttrt «n A 'ouh Bihar. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. Cost oi seed, 60 maunds @ 0-6-0 

18 

12 

0 

2. Rent (2 years) per acre ..... 

20 

0 

0 

3. Cost of cultivation. 

16 

8 

0 

4. Manure, 16 maunds oil cake @ 2-8-0 

37 

8 

0 

6. Supervision by Indian servants 

8 

0 

0 

Total Cost par acre 

99 

12 

0 

Average return per acre 860 maunds. 




Value of 860 maunds @ 0-6-0 .... 

131 

4 

0 

Profit per aera . 

31 

8 

0 


NJt .—The crop ii in the ground two yeara 10 this repaws n ta tha profit par 
acre far two year*. 


OoM of production of tugar can* ft a Kyoi in North Bihar. 



R«. A. 

P. 

1. Cost of seed, SO maunds @ 0-6-0 . 

18 12 

0 

2. Rant (2 yeare) per acre. 

10 0 

0 

3. Coat of cultivation. 

8 0 

0 

4. Manure .. 

Nil. 


6. Supervision. 

Nil. 


Total cost per acre 

36 12 

0 

Average return per acre, ISO maunds. 



Value of 160 maunds @ 0-6-0 ... 

66 10 

0 

Profit par acre 

10 14 

0 


AJl.—The crop ia in the ground two yeara so this represents the profit par 
•ate for two years. 


a 
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Capital cost of a 200 acre farm in North Bihar. 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Purchase price at Rs. 200 to Rb. 350 per acre 40,000 0 0 

to 

70,000 0 0 

2. Coat to pot in order, Rs. 15 per acre . . 3,000 0 0 

3. Purchases of 15 pairs bullocks @ Rs. 206 . 3,000 0 0 

4. Cost of implements ..... 600 0 0 

5. Cost of farm buildings, bullock houses, 

granaries, eto. ... . . 1,000 0 0 

6. Working capital for manures, wages, etc. . 3,000 0 0 

Total Rs. . 60,500 0 0 

to 

80,500 0 0 


aiPD—L21 CP—26-4.28—2,500# 
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ADMINISTRATION : 

Agricultural Adviser, proposed status of, Dobbs (111-3). 

Board of Agriculture, wide constitution proposed, Dobbs (112). 

Boards or Agriculture ; 

Central: 

for Co-ordination, Sinha, D. P. (198-9). 

Finance : tax on agricultural exports recommended, Sinha, D. P. (199) 66527-30. 
Higher appointments should be controlled by, Sinha, D. P. (202) 66491. 
Provincial: Re-organisation recommended, Sinha, D. P. (199). 

Central organisation of scientific and technical consultants advocated, Dobbs (56-7). 
Chamber of Agriculture, all-India, central, recommended, Khan (441). 

Court fees, etc., increase of, deprecated, Arikshan Sinha (272). 

Development Board, meets 3 or 4 times a year, Dobbs, 65651 -5. 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative depart, 
ments, Jleycock (222) 66683-7,66662. 

District Boards : Veterinary control, Quinlan (120-1) (126), 66772-9, 66858-9, 66906 13, 
66005-116. See under “ Dispensaries ” under VETERINARY, 
of Education, see under that main heading. 

Experts, scientific, should be controlled by scientific officers of calibre of Fellows of 
the Royal Society, Dobbs (57) 66101 (110-3) 05470-4, 65476-6. 

General administrative officer required, Dol>bs (58). 

Government policy criticised, Arikshan Sinha (256-7) (272-3) 66822. 

Imperial research, institute (like Pusa) should co-ordinate Provincial research, Oanga 
Vishnu (37) 65278-9. 

Lac association, Dobbs, 65495-500. (See also under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 

and NORRIS.) 

Looal self-government, Heycock, 68749-56 . 

Meteorological Department: Seasonal instead of annual basis suggested. Hoy, S. K. 
(469). 

Organisation, all-India, for improving agriculture in general, Dobbs, 65495-5C0. 

Partition of Bengal, effect on Agricultural Department of, Dobbs, 66682-9. 

Posts and Telegraphs : 

Inoreaaed cost deprecated, Arikshan Sinha (272). 

Marketing information should be exhibited to cultivators at. offices, Sethi (362-3), 
67617-8. 

Provincial Development Board recommended, Sinha, D. P. (208) 66486-8. 

Ptoa Resbaboh Institute : 

Agricultural Department’s staff should visit, Sethi (352) 67514-6. 

Bullocks bred at, Meyriek, 68096-9. 

Cattle breeding, successful work, Khan (449). 

Cattle salos, Ganga Vishnu, 65301-2. 

Climate, not suitable for post-graduate training, Dobbs, 65384-9. 

Control of provincial departments by, recommended, Khan (443-4) 68210. 

Experts from, should take the place of provincial experts, Khan (443). 

Gangetic alluvium, importance of, Dobbs (113). 

should do Looal demonstration and propaganda work, Atkins, 65148-53, 65l6I. 
Officers not sent to, Dobbs, 65635-8. 

Post-graduate study at: 

Bangalore preferable, Dobbs, 66384-9(116-7). 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Provincial Agricultural Department’s work partly done by, Meyriek, 68084-9. 
Provincial work, Dobbs (57) 66592-4, 05402-10,' Ganga FWinu (38) 65269, 65295- 
300. 

Research side should be emphasized, Dobbs, 66669-70. 

Staff should be increased, Khan (444). 
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ADMINISTRATION —contd. 


Pusa Research Institute— contd. 

Work on sugar, see under CHOPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Suggestions as to, Meyrick, 68032, 68004-5, 68144-6. 

a Waste of public money, Arikshan Sinha. (257-8) (264) (267) 66803-16, 66866-8. 
Work on Wheats, .tee under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Reforms : 

Effect of upon agriculture, Turkey, 66890-1. 

have Increased difficulties of improving livestock, Quinlan (120) 66726, 66008. 
Retrenchment recommended, Narendra (409) 67861-9, 67889-64. 

Taxation of poor people excessive, Arikshan Sinha (272). (.See also TARIFFS AND 
SEA FREIGHTS.) 

Transport: 

Bridges, lack of, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Communications: 

Bad, Prasad, 66400. 

Co-operative movement, expansion of not handicapped by bad communications, 
Prasad, 66400. 

in Chota Nagpur vory good, Hay, N. K., 68374-6. 

District boards willing to spend money on, Heycock, 66760, 66766-6, 66799. 
Forests, communications necessary to enable agriculturists to make full use of, 
Lyall, 67896-7. 

Marketing hampered by lack of, Sethi (352). 

Employment, rural, might be increased by improved transport facilities, Sinha, 
D. P. (206). 

Marketing, as affected by: see Transport under MARKETING. 

Motor, goods services recommended, Ohose (377). 

Railways: 

Coal, special facilities for carrying of, to prevent use of eowdung as fuel, recom¬ 
mended, Ohose (383), Hoy, N. K. (487). 

Corruption : appalling. Atkins (17). 

Complaints ignored, 66109-16. 

Distance from station, difficulty of, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Employment on, as a subsidiary industry, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Focder lines, extension advocated, Henry (2) (6). 

Fodder: 

Faoilitios necessary, Ohose (386). 

Reduced flat rate for 500 miles suggested, Hoy, N. K. (488) (490). 

Free travelling facilities for surplus labour recommended, Ohose (388). 

Freights should he reduced, Roy, S. K. (469) (463). 

Freights for agricultural requisites should be reduced, Khan (444). 

Fruit, difficulty of distance from, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Livestock, reduction of freights recommended, Roy, N. K. (487). 

Passenger trains lose time, Dobbs (68). 

Perishable produce, prompt dispatch necessary, Arikshan Sinha (260-1). 

Pilfering excessive, Dobbs (58) 60564-5. 

Roster system does not work, Atkins, 65195-6. 
not Satisfactory, Dobbs (58), Arikshan Sinha (260-1). 

Wagons, distribution haphazard, Atkins (17). 

Roads: 

Agricultural Department should bo consulted as to. Ghost (377). 

Agricultural development hampered by, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Bullock carts excluded from part of the road in some areas, Heycock, 66795-6. (See 
Main Roads below). 

Central road board recommended, Ohose. (377) 67690-1, 

Coss : 

District boards receive, Heycock, 66797-8. (See Tax below). 

Village roads, larger proportion of, should be spent on, Atkins (18) 66179-82. 
Condition disgracefully bad, Adkins (17-18). 
not Deteriorating, Ohose, 67829-31. 

Extension advocated, Henry (2) (6). 

Fodder, bettor transport faoiiities neoessary, Roy, N. K. (488) (490). 

Irrigation : roads can be utilised as embankments for storing water, Ohose (377). 
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ADMINISTRATION—contd. 

Transport— contd. 

Roads— contd. 

Main roads : 

District boards control, Atkina (18) 05118-20, 65141-7. 

Exclusion of cultivators' cart from better portion, Atkina (18) 65117-26, 
66254, Heycock, 66795-6. 

Extortion by district board peons, Atkina (18). 

Maintenance should bo bettor, Dobbs( 58); fairly good, Henry, 64953-6. 

Marketing hampered by lack of, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Metal, very little, Henry, 64953-6. 

Milk collection, good roads essential for, Quinlan (126). 

More, required for marketing, Qhoee (377) 67688-9. 

Perishable produce, prompt despatch necessary, Arikehan Sinha (260-1). 

Private estates, roads through, maintained by district boards, Atkina, 65141-7. 
Public Works Department should control moro inter-district roads, Roy, S. K. 
(459). 

Rural, for cart traftio necessary, Khan (444). 

Tar : ( See also Cess above). 

on Bullock carts and should be earmarked for roads, suggestion, Heycock, 
66780-1, 66793-6. 

Provincial suggested, Heycock, 66786-92. 

Village roads : 

Cess, larger proportion should bo spent on, Atkina (18) 65179-82. 

Neglect of by distriot boards, Prasad (101) 66459-00. 

Steamers: (See also under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS.) 

Freights should bo reduced, Roy, S. K. (459). 

Freights for agricultural requisites should bo redueod, Khan (444) (451). 
Subsidiary industries : transport difficulty, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Tramways: 

Extension advocated, Henry (3) (5). 

Private, attitude of looal authorities to, Henry (2) (5) 64936-41. 

Prohibitive terms, Henry (2) (5) 64938-40. 

Union boards recommended, Phillips (336-7). 


ADULTERATION, see under MARKETING. 

AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PRO¬ 
PAGANDA. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT (see alto under DEMONSTRATION AND PRO¬ 
PAGANDA). 

Agricultural associations, control by Department, recommended, Khan (443). 

Aseistant Directors : 

Qualification : B.So. with Honours, Dobbs, 65564-5, 65674-81 (114-7). 
farm Training, Dobbs, 65463-6, 65519, 65587-94, 65674-81. 

Botanioal Section: should be transferred from Sabour to Patna, Dobbs (49) ' 
(114-6). 

Botanist: failure to fill the post, a retrograde policy, Heycock (219). (See. Kcouomio 
Botanist below). 

Cattle farms, Quinlan, 66764-6. 

Chemical Section : 

Expenditure, considerable increase, not advocated, Dobbs (53). 
should bo Transferred from Sabour to Patna, Dobbs (49) (116). 

Staff inadequate, Dobbs (53). 

Chemist: failure to fill the post, a retrograde policy, Heycock ( 219). 

Civil administration : in touch with, Dobbs, 65623-5. 

Co-operation, see Aorioulttjral Djtartmknt u^fer CO-OPERATION. 

Cultivators, insufficient touch with, Dobbs, 65623-5. 

Deputy Directors, Duties of, Sethi, 67569-80. 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative 
departments, Heycock (222) 66583-7, 66662, 

MO v 393—lq 
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DrRECTon of Aoutculture : 

Appointment of outsider suggested, Dobbs (M>-1) 65379-82. 

Statistics, is in charge of, Dobbs, C670H-16. 

Economic Botanist: 

Appointmont might be abolished, Dobbs (116). 

should be Replaced by Plant brooding specialist, Sethi (366). 

Expansion : 

Urgently neoessary, Sethi (349). 
too Slow, Heyc.ock (219). 

Expenditure, inelasticity of rules, Sinha, D. P. (198) (202) 66480-8. 

Experiments by, have lod to great improvement, Khan (443). 

Extension recommended, Arikshan Sinha (260). 

Farms, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA and EDUCATION. 

Finance, Dobbs (50); inadequate, Khan (414). 

Forestry Department, question of co-operation with, has not arisen, J)obbs, 
66445. 

Functions, Heycock, 06693. 

Irrigation, special section recommended, Roy. S. JC. (462). 

Legislative Council : hostile Attitude of, Dobbs, 65682-1). 

Marketing of produce, with assistance of co-operative societies, recommended, Heycock 
(219). 

North Bihar, practicully not touched, Dobbs, 66702-7. 

Organisation, Dobbs (49-53). 

Partition of Bengal, effect on, of, Dobbs, 65682-9. 

Policy in some respects retrograde, Heyc.ock (219) BK740. 

Profits resulting from improved implements and materials should be examined, 
Ntirendra (408). 

Province, limitation of appointments to, deprecated, Sinha, D. P. (202) 66491-3. 

Pus3 doing somo of the work, Meyrick, 08084-9. 

Red tape, Sinha, D. P (198) (202) 66486-8. 

Representatives required, one in each thana, Qunga Vishnu (37) 65278-9. 

Scientific work might, be controlled by University, Dobbs. 65475-7 (IM-7). 

SHRvrcKS : 

doos not Benefit cultivators, Ariksfum Sinha (260). 

Efficient but ineffective for lack of staff, Henry (2). 

Inadequate, Khan (444). 
a Paper fiction, Oanya Vishnu, 66269. 

should he Restricted to field, steading and workshop, Dobbs (49). 
not Satisfactory, Narendra (408); not entirely satisfactory, Atkins (17). 
not Sufficiently useful, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

South of Province, work in, Heycock, 66772-3. 

Staff: 

Agricultural College to train recruits, question of, Dobbs (55) 65396. 

Inadequate, Henry (2) 61934-5, Atkins, 65050-2, Dobbs (51-2) 65532-46, 65623-5, 
65686-9, Hey cork (219), Sethi (349) (356-6) 67603-4, 67617-21, Ghose (376-7), 
Khan (440). 

Lower grades should be considerably increased, Roy, S. K. (469). 

Recruitment : 

Difficulty, Dobbs (110). 

in the Province, Dobbs, 66563-4. 

Subordinate Service, see below. 

Sympathy with cultivators necessary, Khan. (440). 

Training : Heycock, 60638-42, Sethi (350) 67538-44, 67674-8, 67628-9. 

Visits to Puaa and other Provinces recommended, Sethi (352) 67614-6. 

Subordinate Service ; 

Pay, Dobbs, 65595. 

Recruitment: 

from Cultivating classes advised, Dobbs (56). 

Difficulty, Dobbs, 66398. 

Trained on contra! farms, Dobbs, 65696-000 (115). 

Training at Sabour Farm, Dobbs (110). 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— conoid. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, relations with, Dobbs, 65661. 

Sugaroane work inadequate, Meyrick (429) 68102-9. (See Sugarcane under 

RESEARCH.) 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service : 

training of probationary Assistant Directors, Dobbs, 65383-9. 

Transfers of officers not too frequent, Dobbs, 66610. 

Wells, is responsible for sinking, Bery, 67096-8. 

Work done, Dobbs, 66601, 66616. 


AGRICULTURAL indebtedness. 

Bengal Tenanoy Act, Lai, 67041-3. 

Causes ojt Bokrowtno : 

Agrioulture, uncertainty of, Dobbs (68-9), Sinha, D. P. (203), Tuckey (282). 
Calamities, Khan (444). 

Capital, need of, Arikshan Sinha (261). 

Cattle, loss of, Prasad (161-2), Lai (302) 67047-9, Sethi (353), Ohose (378). 
Ceremonies, Utnry (3) 66016-6, Oanga Vishnu (38), Sinha, D. P. (203), Ileycoek (220), 
Arikshan Sinha (281), Tuckey (282), Lai (302). 

Cost of living, increase in, Narendra (408). 

Cottage industries, decay of, Tuckey (282), Sethi (363). 

Crop failures, Henry (3) 65015-6, Lai (302), Ohose (878), Sethi (353), Khan (444). 
Debts old and inherited, Sinha, D. P. (203), Heycork (220). 

Diseased minds of village people, Gho-e (389-90). 

Extravagance, Atkins (18), Khan (444). 

Families, large, Sinha, D. P. (203), Narendra (408). 

Family, joint, system, Heyeoc'k (220). 

Holdings, uneconomic size of, Sethi (353). 

Illiteracy, Sethi (363). 

Improvidence, Turkey (282). 

Inadequate income, Sinha, D. P. (203). 

Land puruhaso, Henry (3). 

Laziness, Sethi (353). 

Litigation, Henry (3) 06016 0, Ganga Vishnu (38), Prasad (161-2) 66464-7, Sinha, 
D. P. (203), fuckey (282), Lai (302). Ohose (378). 

Personal expenditure, increased, Dobbs (68-9). 

Population, pressure of, Prasad (161-2) 66464 7. 

Rent demanded in advance, Sinha, D. P. (203). 

Social aspirations, Sinha, D. P. (203). 

Spendthrift ways, Oanga Vishnu (38). 

Standard of life, higher, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Subsidiary industries, lack of, Turkey (282), Sethi (363). 

Thriftlessness, Atkins (18), Oanga Vishnu (38), Sethi (353). 

Unproductive expenses mainly, Roy, S. K. (461). 

Usury, Prasad (161-2 ) 66464-7. 

Yield from land, decreasing, Narendra (408). 

Chota Nagpur Tenanoy Act, sections prohibiting sale, transfer or mortgage of holdings, 
a failure, Foley (225). 

Contraots relating to land or buildings, suggestions as to, Dobbs (59) 66696-700. 
Courts should have power to go behind documents and take accounts, Turkey (282). 
Creditors, “ close-fisted ” treatment of, deprecated, Narendra (408). 

Damdopat: Tuckey (280) 66906-8, 68948-9; should bo adopted, I.al (302) 
67051. 

Debtors become serfs, Turkey (280-1) (285-6). 

Extent of: 

75 per cent, of cultivators, Henry (3). 

not very General, Oanga Vishnu (38) 65314-5. 

Small holders largely affected, Oanga Vishnu (38). 

Grain loans ; 

Interest 60 per cent, Prasad, 66364-8. 

Preferable to cash, Prasad (162) 66369-70. 

Insolvency, special measures to deal with, advocated, Oanga Vishnu (38); not necessary, 
Sinha, D. P. (204). 
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Interest: 

Co-operative, see under CO-OPERATION. 

Disallowance by law over 12 per cent, recommended, Sin ha, D. P. (203-4) 66533-4. 
oannot Exooed principal in Santal Parganas, Tuckey (280) 06906-8, 66948-9. 

High, Hey cock (220). 

Legislation to reduce, suggested, Heycock (220) 66508-73. 

Rates, Prasad (165) 60364-8, 66461-4, 66468-70, Lai, 67020-6. 

Restriction recommended, Lai (302); to 26 per cent suggostod, Tuckey (282). 

Usury should be made penal, Tuckey (282). 

Kiat Kothis (loan offices), Prasad (162). 

Land passing out of the hands of cultivators, Oanya Vishnu, 65331-3, 66368-70. 
Landlords, loans by, Lai, 67057-60. 

Landlords make grain loans which uro beneficial, Prasad (162). 

Land mortgage banks recommended, Roy S. K. (461) (465). See Banes 
under FINANCE. 

Legislation not recommended, Ghose (379). 

Measures eor Lightening Agriculture’s Burden or Debt : 

Banks, agricultural, Sinha, D. P. (204), co-operative, Tuckey (282-3). 

Compulsory repayment at threshing time, Lai (302). 

Co-operation : 
k only, Prasad (162). 

n- the only Practical method, Heycock (220). 

Co-operative bauks, Tuckey (282-3). 

Damdopat, adoption of principle of, Lai (302). 

Development funds, Dobbs (69) 65422 6, 65525-6. 

Economy, administrative, Narendra (408-9) 67861-9, 67889-94. 

Education, Sethi (353). 

Exports und imports, control of, Sethi (408-9) 67861-9, 67889-94. 

Interest restriction, Si nha, D. P. (204), Lai (302). 

Publio borrowing, cessation of, Dobbs (59). 

Publicity as to interest restriction, Lai (302). 

Remedies other than co-oporatiou not advocated, Prasad (162). 

Usurious Loans Act {which see below), Tuckey (282-3), Lai (302). 

Usury, penalisation of, Tuckey (282-3). 

Moneylenders : 

Accounts, complicated, Henry (3) 66012. 
not the Cause of indebtedness, Ghose (389-90). 

Control indebted cultivators, Heycock (220) 66712-3, 66733. 

Co-operative societies seldom controlled by, Atkins, 65064. 

Debt, does not decrease, Henry (3). 

Dishonest, usurious and relentless, Prasad (162) 66364-8. 

Exorbitant interest and inhuman conditions, Sethi (353) 67524. 
do not Harass, unloss a quarrel arises, Henry (3) 65013. 

Interest ratos: 

have been Reduced below those of co operative societies, Prasad (166) 66461-4, 
66468-70. 

Twenty-four per cont and on graiu loans fifty por cent, Prasad, 66364-8,66461-4. 
Mahajau, dominates the village where there is no oo-operative society, Atkins, 
65190. 

Middlemen, see under MARKETING. 

Punjabis, relentless, Prasad (162) 66382-4. 
do not Seise land, Henry (3). 

Thikidari system, Tuckey (286-7). (See under LAND TENURE.) 

Unscrupulous, Tuckey (282-3), Sinha, D. P. (204). 

Mortgages : 

Nun-terminable, should be prohibited, Khan (444), Roy, S. K. (461); should not be 
prohibited, Atkins (18), Lai (302). 

Redemption : 

Facilities for, of doubtful benefit, Sethi (363). 

Special measures to deal with, advocated, Ganga Vishnu (38): not necessary, 
Sinha, D. P. (204). 
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Agricultural indebtedness— conta. 


Mobtoaoks— amid . 

Restriction, as to : 

not Desirable unless holdings are made non-transferable, Lai (302) 07041-3. 
Discussed, Tuckey (283) 66004-5, 66937-9. 
to some Extent reoommended, Sinha, D. P. (204). 

Right of tenants to mortgage : 
should be Conferred, Arikshan Sinha (261). 
should be Limited, Khan (444). 

Repayment : 

Compulsion recommended, Lai (302) 67089-91. 

Prevented by: 

Accumulated old debts, Tuckey (282), Lai (302) 67020-9. 

Accumulation of high interest, Heycor.k (220). 

Apathy of borrowers, Prasad (162). 

Ceremonies, Ilenry (3). 

Crop failures, Henry (3), Ganga Vishnu (38), Arikshan Sinha (261), Ghost 
(379). 

Earnestness, lack of, Tuckey (282). 

Excessive amount of loans, Ileycock (220). 

Extravagance, Khan (444). 

Ganja, not by excessive use of, Atkins, 65266. 

Illness, Ghost (379). 

Improvidence, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Inability to liquidate by instalments, Atkins (18) 66199-202. 

Income, smallness of, Roy, S. K. (461). 

Interest, exorbitant, Tuckey (282), Sethi (353). 

Interest, high, Sinha, D. P. (203), Heycock (220), Lai (302) 67020-9, Khan 
(444). 

Keeping grain for better prices, Lai (302) 67020-9. 

Limited resources, Tuckey (282). 

Litigation, Henry (3), Ghose (379). 

Soil, reduced productive capacity of, Arikshan Sinha (261). 

Storage, bad arrangements, Lai (302) 67020-9. 

Thriftlessness, Sethi (363). 

Unproductive expenditure, Sethi (353), Roy, S. K. (461). 

Usury, Henry (3). 

Restriction or Control of Credit of Cultivators’: 

Central Provinces Land Revenue Act largely a failure in Sambalpur, Foley (226). 
by Limiting right of mortgage and sale, doprecated, Roy, S. K. (461) 68266-8, 
68297-306 ; recommended, Khan (444). 

Suggestions as to, Lai (302) 67041-3. 

not Recommended, Henry (3) 66014, Atlcins (18), Ganga Vishnu (38-9), Sinha, 
D. P. (but restriction of mortgagos to some extent recommended) (204), 
Arikshan Sinha (261), Ghose (379). 

Sources of Credit : 

Agricultural produce, Arikshan Sinha (261). 

Cattle, Arikshan Sinha (261). 

Co-operative socioties, Prasad (162), Heycor.k (220), Ghose (379), Roy, S. K. 
(461). 

prosperous Cultivators, Khan (444). 

Laud, Henry (3), Atkins (18), Ganga Vishnu (38), Arikshan Sinha (261). 

Landlords, Prasad (162). 

Moneylenders, Prasad (162), Heycock (220), lal (302), Sethi (353), Ghose (379), Khan 
(444), Roy, S. K. (461). 

movable valuable property, Gang a Vishnu (38). 

Towns drain away rural wealth, Dobbs (59). 

Transfer of land should be facilitated, Dobbs (69). 

Transfer right should be conferred on tenants, Arikshan Sinha (261). 
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Usurious Loans Act : 

Application recommended, Oanga Vishnu (38), ,S inha, D. P. (204) 66683-4, Arikshan 
Sinha (261), Turkey (282), IM (302) 67030, Khan (444), Roy, S. K. (461). 
of Doubtful bouefit, Sethi (353). 

Ignorance of, among cultivators, Ounga Visknu, 66321-5, Tuckev, 60006-8 , Lai, 
67031,67050-1. 

Interest reduction by co-operative sooioties should precede application of Act, 
Arikshan Sinha (261). 

Useful as to previous debts of members of co-operative societies, Heycock (220) 
66568-73, 66712-3. 

AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES : 


Advice, Government should supply scientific hut not technical, Dobbs (64). 

Basket Makino : 

Carried on, Lai (304), Prasad (163). 
a Caste occupation, Roy, N. K. (491). 

Improvement necessary, Prasad (163). 

Recommended, Ohose (387). 

Boo-keeping : 

Ignorance of methods, Lai (304). 

Interest may be taken in, by villagers, JmI (304). 

Blacksmiths, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Cardboard, utilisation of wheat straw for, will cause scarcity of fodder, Arikshan Sinha 
(268). 

Catalogue of economic products suggested, Dobhs (04). 

Cbarka Spinning : 

being Adopted, Oanga Vishnu (40) 65334-43. 

Advocated, Oanga Vishnu (40). 

Profits : about 1 anna for 3 or 4 hours’ work, Oanga Vishnu, 65338-40. 
for Women recommended, Lai (304). 

Co-operation recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206), Sethi (359), Ohose (391), Khan (449), 
Roy, N. K. (493) (496). 

Co-operative supply of implements, raw material and marketing recommended, Prasad 
(163)66300-11. 

Cottaok Industries : 

to Decrease fragmentation of holdings, rocommended, Sethi (353). 

Government aid suggested, Alitins (20). 

organisation of, by Industries Department recommended, Khan (450). 
Recommended, Xarendm (411). 

not Requiring valuablo machinery recommended, Lai (304) 67040. 

Demonstration recommended, Sethi (359). 

Domestic service in towns, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Education in agricultural schools rocommended, Prasad, 66377-9. 

Employment, Measures for Increasing in Rural Arras : 

on Construction of roads, bunds, tanks, canals and wells, recommended, Ohose (387). 
of Educated persona [See Careers, under EDUCATION: Agrioultubal.) 

Industrial concerns, large scalo, would not increase rural employment, Lai (304). 
Industrialism, the only means, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Market organisation recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Transport facilities recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Extension advised, Dobbs (64) 65527. 

Finance : 

Government help recommended, Prasad (193). 
by Government on debentures advised, Dobbs (64). 
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Agricultural industries —contd. 

Fbuit Growing : 

Agricultural Department should devote more attention to, Oanga Vishnu (40). 
is Carried on, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Government aid suggested, Sinha, V. P. (206). 
an Important agricultural pursuit, Ganga Vishnu (40). 

Recommended, Sethi (369), (360), Ghost (387). 

Research necessary, Khan (441). 

Suggested, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Ghi-making carried on, Prasad (163) 66360 3. 

Government aid suggested, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Gur : 

(Sec also Sugar Manufacture below). 

indigenous methods of production, wasteful, Dobbs (70). 

Price has fallen, Dobbs, 66629-31, 65626-30. 

not Purchased by Lohat Sugar Works, Henry, 64968-60, 64986-6, 65,000. 
Sooieties for production of, recommended, Sethi (360). 

Health Conditions, Devotion of Spare Time to Improving : 

See also under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Boy scouts, organisation of, recommended. Hoy, N. K. (491). 

Clubs, rural, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Co-operative socioties recommended, Ghost (387). 

Gymnasia recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Lectures recommended, Hoy, N. K. (491). 

Organisation under expert supervision noeessary, Oanga Vishnu (40). 

Progress considerable, Ganga Vishnu (40). 

Propaganda recommended, Khan (450). 

Sanitary education recommended, Ghosc (387). 
village Societies recommended, Arikshan Sinha (268), Khan (450).* 
formation of Unions under Village Administration Act, 1892, recommended 
Prasad (1G4) 66380-1. 

Implements : 

Co-operative manufacture recommended, Khan (450) made by Village carpenter 
Sethi, 07637-8. 

Importance of, Sethi (359). 

Industrial Concerns, moving of, into Rural Areas: 

Catechu (Kuth) industry might be moved to rural areas, Sinha, D. P. (206). 
Markets, distance from, difficulties of, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Recommended, Khan (450); not recommended, Prasad (164) 66343-5, Turkey (286) 
Ghose (387), Hoy, N. K. (491). 

Shellao industry might be moved to rural areas, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Shortage of agricultural labour would result, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Transport difficulties, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Industries Department should assist, Prasad (163) (171-2), Sethi (369), Ghost (391). 
Instruction necessary, fyal (304). 

Junglo products, sale of, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Jute Bpinning and weaving recommended, Hoy, N. K. (490-1). 

Knitting for women recommended, Prasad (163). 

Lac Association, Dobbs, 66496-500. (See also under NORRIS) 

Lac-Culture : 

(See also under NORRIS). 

in Chota Nagpur would be profitable, Prasad (163). 

Ignorance of methods. Isil (304). 

Interest may be taken in, by villagers, Lai (304). 

Lyall, 67962, 67976. 

Recommended, Ghost (387). 

Lace-making for women recommended, Prasad (163). 

Leisure period, extent of, Atkins (20) 65203, Prasad (163), Sinha, D. P. (206) 
Arikshan Sinha (268), Turkey (286), Lai (304), Sethi (359), Ghost (387), Narendra ( 411 ) 
Khan (449), Roy, N. K. (490). 
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Machinery : 

Hire purchase systom recommendod, Roy, N. K. (491). 

Long term loans for purchase of, at low interest recommended, Roy, N. K. (491). 
Marketing, see Subsidiary Industries under MARKETING. 

Matches, manufacture of : 

Government aid suggested, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Suggested, Sinha, D. P. (206) 60592. 

Milk industry reoommendod, Prasad (103). 

Mining work, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Obstacles: 

Conservation of cultivators, Sinha, 1). P. (200), Ariksltan Sinha (268). 

Ignorance of mothods, Lai (304), Selhi (359), Roy, N. K. (491). 
laziness, Selhi (359). 

Marketing, see above. 

Prejudice, Tucksy (286) 66961-4, Sethi (359), Ohose (387). 

Training, laok of, Ohose (387), Narendra (411). 

Transport difficulty, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Oil-Pressing : 

(See also Oiloake under FERTILISERS). 

Industry should be enoouraged by loans under State Aid to Industries Act, Roy, N. 
K. (488). 

Recommonded, Prasad (164), Sethi (360). 

Organisation : 

Lack of, Prasad (163). 

of Supply of raw materials and marketing recommended, Lai (304). 

Paper Manufacture : 

From Rioe straw : 

Fodder scarcity would result, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Industry should be established, Prasad (164). 

Suggested, Lai (304) 67052-3. 

Sabai grass uaod, Lyall, 08012-4. 

Pisciculture : 

Recommended as a preventive of Malaria, Sethi, 67507-8. 

Recommended, Selhi (359) 67607-8, Ohose (387). 

Villagers would not take interest in, Lai (304). 

Population, pressure of, subsidiary occupations necessary to relieve, Prasad (101-2). 
Sethi (363) (359) 67033-8. (See also under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION). 

Poultry Rearing : 

at Dairies, recommended, Rny, S. K. (463). 

Government should give information but not financial assistance, Dobbs, 65719-20. 
Recommended, Sethi (368-9), Ohose (387). 

Roligious prejudice, Prasad (163), Khan (460), Roy, N. K. (491). 

Villagers would not take interest in, Lai (304). 

Preparation op Agricultural Produce for Consumption, Industries 
Connected with : 

Government aotion not recommended, Tvckey (285). 

Government assistance recommended, Ohose (387), Khan (450) 68228-31. 
Government encouragement recommended, Prasad (164), Roy, N. K. (491). 

Private enterprise recommended, Tuckey (286). 

Recommonded, Sethi (360). 

Protection by import tariffs recommended, Narendra (411) 67845-60. 

Railway work, Stnha, D. P. (206). 

Rice hulling recommended, Prasad (164), Sethi (360) 07634-5. 
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Agricultural industries— oontd. 

Hope-Making : 

Carried on, Prasad (163), Lai (304). 

Grass used, Lyall, 67909-10. 

Recommended, Ghose (387). 

Schools to teach carpentry, furniture manufacture, rope-making, eto., recommended. 
Roy, N.K. (491). 

Sericulture : 

a'Caste occupation, Soy, N. K. (491). 

Ignorance of methods, Lai (304). 

Interest may bo takon in, by villagers, Lai (304). 

Recommended, Sethi (369-60), Ghost (387). 

Soybeans should be investigated, Dobbs (64). 

Slack season, method of spending, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Spinning : 

(Set also Charka above .) 

Recommended, Prasad (163), IjoX (304), Sethi (369-60) 67633-8. 

Splints, manufacture of. Government aid suggested, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Standard of lifo, improvement necessary, Sinha, D. P. (206) 66602-3. 

Study, Intensive, of each Rural Industry : 

Necessary, Ghose (387). 

not Necessary, Sinha, D. P. (206), Arilcshan Sinha (268). 

Recommended, Khan (460). 

Urgently called for, Prasad (164). 

Sugar Manufacture : 

(See also under RESEARCH, and HENRY and see Gun above). 

Government factories not recommended, Aleyrick, 68074-9. 

Recommended, Prasad (164). 

White, manufacture, Dobbs (70-9) 65690-4, 66717-8. 

Training: 

by Govornmont experts necessary, Ghose (387). 

Necessary, Narendra (411). 

Weaving : 

Dobbs, 66628. 
by Hand, of cotton : 

Finance, co-operative suggested, Roy, N. K. (490). 

Recommended, Roy, N. K. (490). 

Spinning mills for supplying yarn should be started by Government, Roy, N. K. 
(490). 

Teaohers necessary, Roy, N. K. (490). 
by Jolahas, Sinha, 1). P. (206). 

Recommendod, Prasad (163) 66214-23, 66348-65, Sethi (369). 

AGRICULTURAL LABOUR : 

Attracting Labour to areas where there is a shortage : 

improved Communications, Dobbs (64-6). 
very Difficult, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Experimental farms to determine most profitable crops, Dobbs (64-6). 
labour Unions recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Wages : 

(See also Wages below). 

good, effective, Ganga Vishnu (40). 

Higher, discussed, Arikshan Sinha (268-9). 

Coat increasing owing to scarcity, Nartndra (411). 

Cultivation of Unoccupied land : 

(See also Development below). 
very difficult, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Uncultivated land in Chota Nagpur should be developed by surplus labour assisted 
by grants of land, free railway travelling, housing arrangements and loans, 
Ghose (388). 

labour Unions recommendod, Sinha, D. P. (206). 
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Development op Uncultivated Land : 

( See also Ucxirv. 1 TION above). 

Cattle breeding, Dobbs (66). 

Cultivation, demonstration of methods, Dobbs (66) 

Gaya, uncultivated land, Dobbs, 65444. 

Grants of land recommended, Khan (450). 

Labour colonies recommended, Khan (450). 

Scope for, Dobbs, 65400. 

Wages, good, recommended, Khan (450). 

Diseases decrease efficiency of labour, Turkey (285). 

Emigration, Heycock, 66622-32, 66754, Qhose (387-8) 67699-703. 

See also Migration below. 

Forced labour, Arilcshan Sinha (268-9), Tucke.y (280) (287). 

Kamai system : 

should be Revived, Khan (450). 
is not Serfdom, Khan, 68198-202. 

Kamiauti Agreements Act, ineffective, He.yc.nrk, 66080-5, 66700. 

Labour oolonies recommended, Khan (450). 
labour saving machinery recommended, Ohose (374). 

Manual labour, prejudice against, Arilcshan Sinha (268-9) 66863-6. 

Migration : 

(See also Emigration above and Recruitment below). 
to Bengal during rice harvesting season, Qanga Vishnu (40). 

Prosperity of emigrants, Qanga Vishnu, 65332-3. 
to Plirnea District, Qanga Vishnu (40). 

Shortage, caused by, Khan (450). 

in the Slack season to Calcutta, Jamshedpur, etc., Sethi (359). 
to Towns causing scarcity, Narendra (411). 

Population, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Recruitment for tea gardens of Assam, etc., from Chota Nagpur should bo prohibited 
bylaw, Qhose (387-8) 67692-4. 

Shortage: 

Caused by migration to industries, poor return from the soil and disinclination for 
hard labour, Qanga Vishnu (40). 

in Chota Nagpur owing to very thin population and emigration, Qhose (387.8). 
Existence of, Arikshan Sinha (208-9). 
is General, Qanga Vishnu (40). 

Migration causes, Khan (450). 

none in Patna Division, Heycock (223). 

Seasonal only, Ttickey (285). 

Subsidiary industries would not aggravate, Khan, 08228-31. 

Supply: 

Organisation necessary, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Spasmodic, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Wages : 

in Kind, Lai. 67054-62. 

Rates. Qanga Vishnu (40), Arikshan Sinha (268-9). 
should bo Systematised, Khan (450). 

Uneconomic, Heycock, 66680-5, 66700. 

ALKALI LAND, see under SOILS. 

ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. (See also under QUINLAN.) 

Buffalo breeding : Cattle Committee recommended that Sipaya should bo used, Dobbs, 
65662-3. 

Bulls : 

Brahmini; Arikshan Sinha (267) 66817-9 ; of no use, Sethi (358) 67648-50. 
Co-operative maintenance advised, Atkins (20). 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY-contd. 

Bulls— contd. : 

District boards should maintain, Arikshan Sinha (267), Narendra (408) (410), 

Free use recommended, Arikshan Sinha (267). 

Municipalities should maintain, Narendra (408) (410). 
at Village farms recommended, Sethi (358). 

Bullocks : 

Feeding, Atkins, 65249-51. 

Tractors do not supplant, Atkins, 65246-8. 

Cattle: 

Condition: 

Miserable, Sinha, I). P. (205). 
in Orissa appalling, Sethi (357). 

Export, see below. 

Manure, .see Cowbunc under FERTILISERS. 

Mortality, see below. 

Number excessive, Lyall, 67903-5. Heavy decrease in number, Arikshan Sinha 
(264-5); has decreased supply of dung, Arikshan Sinha (264-5). 

Straying, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Uneconomic : reduction recommended, Sethi (359) 67545-6, 67651. 

Cattle Breeding : 

not Commercially profitable, Dobbs, 65562. 

Co-operative, see under CO-OPERATION. 

Cross-breeding with cattle from Punjab recommended, Khun (449). 

Dual purpose recommended. Sethi (358) 67606, Khan (449). 
in an Experimental stage, Ileyeoclc (220). 
for Export, Dobbs, 65491-4. 

Farms: 

at Cuttack, proposed, Ileyeock (220). 
at Patna being established, Heycock (220). 

Government farms should be increased, Iio-y, N. K. (487). 

Herds kept, Sethi (358). 

Holstem bulls, cross-breeding with Indian Stock advised, Dobbs (03) 65486-8. 
for Milk chiefly, Dobbs, 65664-7. 

Profitable, Glanya Vishnu, 65351-6. 

Propaganda: 

Co-operative, recommended, Boy , N. K. (487-8). 

Finance by Government and district boards, Boy, N. K. (488). 

Lectures, magic lantern, recommended, Boy, N. K. (4 87-8). 

Mortality, see below. 

Police should assist, Roy, N. K. (488). 

Shows recommended, Roy, N. K. (488). 

Pusa : 

Cross-bred bullocks commended, Mcyriek, 08096-9. 

Successful work. Khan (449). 

Railway freights on breeding stock should lie reduced, Roy, N. K. (487). 

Staff, Government, should be increased, Khan (449). 

Stock should be distributed at reduced prices. Boy, N. K. (487). 

Uneconomic, see below. 

Cattle insurance co-operative societies recommended, Khan (452). 

Census, see under STATISTICS. 

Co-operative assistance recommended, Boy, S. K. (463). 

Cows, feeding of, Dobbs, 65489-90. 

Dairying : 

Co-operative, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (205) (207), Sethi (358), Khan (449). 
Farms recommended, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Government aid suggested, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Middle class youths should be encouraged to take up, Sethi (358). 

Milk: 

(see also under CO-OPERATION.) 

Market for, in towns, Ohose (383) (386). 
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Dairying— contd. 

Model farms ; 

Mixod, Government, aided, co-operative, recommended, Roy, N. K. (488-90). 
with Poultry recommended, Roy, S. K. (463). 

Recommended, Sethi (358) 67622 6, Ghose (387). 

Schools recommended, Khan (449). 

Disease, see under VETERINARY, 

Draught cattle, cost of hiring, Prasad, 60463. 

Education, see under EDUCATION : Agricultural. 

Export op Cattle : 

to Bengal, etc., from Muzaffarpore, Qanga Vishnu (40) 65294, 65351-2. 
should be Discouraged, Narendra (408), 

Fodder: 

(See also under FORESTS). 

Barley straw recommended, Arihshan Sinha (267). 

Crops : see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Dry, shortage of, Ganga Vishnu (40) 65289-2, 65354-7. 

Green : 

Absence of, from March to June, Arihshan Sinha (267). 

Supply in July to September, Arihshan Sinha (267). 

Importation suggested, Ghose (386-7). 

Leaves used, Dobbs, 65561-2. 

Makai, Arihshan Sinha (267). 

Oil-pressing industry should he encouraged by loans under State Aid to Industries 
Act, Roy, N. K. (488). 

Rice dust as cattle food recommended, Sethi (358). 

Rice Straw : 

Good, Lai, 67073-80. 

Papor, making from, effect upon supply, Lai, 67052-3. 

Reservation for cattle recommended, Sethi (359). 
used for Thatching, Sethi (358-9). 

Shortage poriod, Atkins (20) 05243-5, Sinha, M. S., 6G979-80, Sinha, D. P. (205), 
Heycoch (223), Arihshan Sinha (265) (268), Sethi (359), Ghose (387), Narendra 
(410) 67870-2, Khan (449), Roy, N. K. (490). 

Silage, see below. 

Supply must be increased, Roy, N. K. (488) (490). 

Transport facilities necessary, Ghose (386), Roy, N. K. (488), 

Varieties used, Khan (449), 

Wheat and barley straw best, Arihshan Sinha (267), 

Goats recommended, Sethi (358). 

Grazing : 

(See also under FORESTS and see Pastures below). 

Common grounds : 

Adequate provision of, impossible, Heycoch (223). 

Dwindling, Dobbs (63). 

of no real Help, Heycoch (223). 

Overstocked by uneconomic cattle, Foley (227). 

Price of bullocks increasing because of scarcity of grazing grounds, Dobbs, 
65668-9. 

Shortage of, Arilcshan Sinha (264-5). 

Uneconomic cattle, breeding of, encouraged by, Heycoch (223). 

Waste lands, very little in Patna Division, Heycoch (223). 

Implements, Improved : 
better Cattle necessary for, Ganga Vishnu, 65294. 

Cattle unsuitable to draw heavy ploughs, Henry (5), Heycoch (222), Narendra, 
67881-5. 

Improvement : 

by District boards necessary, Sinha, D. P. (205). 
by influential villagers necessary, Sinha, D. P. (205), 

Inadequacy of livestock, Ganga Vishnu (40). 
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Landlords: 

(See also under LAND TENURE.) 

Encouragement to take interest in, necessary, Sethi (359). 

cannot be Induced to take interest in unless forced bylaw, Sinha, D, P. (205). 

not Interested in; Haycock (223). 

have done Nothing to improve, Sethi (352) 67526-8, 67654-6. 

Propaganda to lead to greater interest, recommended. Khan (44!)). 

Local conditions : breeding must be adapted to, Dobbs (64). 

Military Department’s experience and breeding work should be utilised, Dobbs (63-4). 

Mobtality OF CaTTLE ; 

Heavy, Prasad (162). 

Indebtedness caused by, Prasad (161-2). 

Pastures : (See also Gbazing above.) 

Common : 

Emaciated cattle, Atkins (20). 

Extension recommended, Arikshan Sinha (207) 66S43-4. 

Fencing recommended, Hoy, N. K. (489-90). 

Legislation necessary, Sinha, D. i’. (205). 

None in Dowlatpore, Atkins (20). 

Overstocked, Sinha, D. P. (205), Arikshan Sinha (264-5) (267), Ghose (386), 
Narendra (410), Boy, N. K. (489). 

Ploughing recommended, Ghose (386), Boy, N. K. (489-90). 

Shortage of, Narendra (408) (410), due to pressure on the land, Ganga Vishnu (4 
65354-7. 

Co-operative societies recommended, Sethi (358). 

Enclosed : 

Absence of, Ghose (386), Khan (449), Boy, N. K. (489). 
on Paddy fields, Arikshan Sinha. (267). 

Fees should bo charged, Sethi (358). 

Legislation necessary, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Shortage of, Sethi (358). 

Patna cattle giving good milk yield, Ganga Vishnu, 65303. 

Pinjrapoles, Sethi, 67560-8. 

Plough Cattle : 

Improvement of, necessary, Gibson (418). 

Prices : 

better in Bengal, Ganga Vishnu, 65351-3. 
very High, Ghose (378). 

Increasing, Dobbs, 65668-9. 

Propaganda recommended, Sethi (357-8) 67651-6. 

Pusa sales, Ganga Vishnu, 65301-2. 

Root Cnovs : 

Encouragement by Government recommended, Roy, N. K. (488). 

Pood tests recommended, Boy, N. K. (488). 

Sheep recommended, Sethi (358). 


Silage ; 

by Co-operative societies recommended, Sinha, D, P. (205). 

Crops recommended for, Quinlan (128). 

Recommended, Sethi (358-9), Ghose (386), Narendra (408) (410), Khan (446) (449), 
Roy , N. K. (489). 

not Used by cultivators, Khan, 68196-7. 

Stall-feeding : 

Good results of, Foley (227). 

Recommended, Dobbs (63) 65493-4, Heycock (223), Sethi (358-60) 67609-11, Lyall, 
68015, Gibson (418). 
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Uneconomic Cattle : 

Adverse effect of, Foley (227). 

Elimination necessary, Heycock (223). 

Hindu religion prevents destruction of, Foley (227). 

ARBITRATION, see under Litigation under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

ATKINS, C. G., the Dowlatpore Agricultural Concern, Rusora Ghat, Bengal and North 
Western Railway (15-30). 

Administration : 

Pusa Research Institute: should do local demonstration and propaganda work, 
06148-53. 

Transport: 

Railways : 

Corruption : 

Appalling (17). 

Complaints ignored, 65109-16. 

Roster system does not work, 85195-6. 

Wagons, distribution haphazard (17). 

Roads : 

Condition disgracefully bad (17-18). 

Main roads : 

District boards control (18) #6118-26, 85141-7, 05200. 

Exclusion of cultivators' cart from better portion (18) 85117-28, 65254. 
Extortion by district ix.iard peons (18). 

Private estates, roads through, maintained by district boards, 65141-7. 

Village roads : cess, larger proportion of, should be spent on (IS) 65179-82. 

Agricultitral Department : 

Services : not entirely satisfactory (17). 

Staff, inadequate, 65050-2. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : tbriftlessness and extravagance (18). 

Mahajan: dominates the village where there is no co-operative society, 65190. 
Mortgages, non-terminable: should not be prohibited (18). 

Repayment, prevention of : 
not due to excessive use of Ganja, 65250. 

Inability to liquidate by instalments (18) 65199-202. 

Restrictions on credit of cultivators not advisable (.18). 

Source of credit : land (18). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Cottage industries. Government aid suggested (20). 

Leisure period : cultivator has work for 200 days in year on holding (20) ; is 
unemployed during Slack season (20) 65203. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bullocks : 

Feeding, 65249-51. 

Tractors do not supplant, 65246-8. 

Bulls, pedigree: co-operative maintenance advised (20). 

Fodder : 

Difficulty of growing fodder crops, 65097-9. 

Shortage from December to middle of March (20) 65243-5. 

Pastures, common: None in Dowlatpore (20). 
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Audit: 

more Organisation required, 65068-9. 

Satisfactory, 65068. 

Confidence in, extending, 65066-7. 

Consolidation of holdings societies: impossible (22). 

Credit societies: 

Interest: too heavy (21) 05054-9. 

Repayment instalments should bo relaxed (21), 

Reserves should be used, 65057*9, 65204-9. 
a partial Success (21) 65053-4. 

Education: inadequate, 65070-3, 65183-4, 66178. 

Guaranteeing unions: next grade above primary societies, 65071. 
Improvements, societies for effecting : 
in Flooded areas should be organised (21). 

Legislation : Act should be amended (21-2). 

Loans to societies should be at bank rate (21). 

Malfeasance : occurs occasionally, 65005- 
Management : 
is by the People, 65172-5. 

Satisfactory, 65060-2. 

Meetings : 

well Conducted, 6507S. 

Monthly, 65074-5. 
in Vernacular, 65076. 

Moneylenders : seldom control societies, 65064, 

Non-officials : Government encouragement advisod (20). 

Objects : partially achieved (22) 65079, 65176. 

Purchase societies : 

for implements, co-operative use of (22). 

Necessary (21). 

Sale societies : 

Advocated (21). 

Central organisation at first, advised (21). 

None exist, 65177. 

Scope: should be narrow at first (21). 

Staff: inadequate (20). 

Supervision, necessary as to accounts, 65063. 

Rural betterment societies advocated, 66100-1. 

Chops and Crop Protection : 

Improvement: better cultivation and manuring advised (19). 

introduction of new crops : Central Co-operative Banks should undertake (19). 

Seed distribution : Central Co-operative Banks should undertake (19). 

Sugarcane, Coimbatore, supplanting indigenous varieties (19) 65045-9. 

Wheats, Pusa : 

Cultivation of, advised (19). 

Soils must first be improved (19) 65238-42. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Cultivators not conservative, 65047-9, 65154-5. 
on Cultivators' own fields advocated (17). 

Export advice: should be free and given in villages (17). 

Farms, co-operative, advocated (15). 

Fertilisers, demonstration and propaganda advised (19). 

Meetings, found successful (16-17) 65156-7. 

Pamphlets, found successful (17) 65156-60. 

Planters, European : useful example, 65152-7. 

Pusa Research Institute: should do local demonstration and propaganda, 65148- 
52, 65161. 

Sugarcane, successful propaganda of improved varieties, 65153, 65161-2. 

Dowlatpore Agricultural concern : Loans made to cultivators of cane sols by, 
65187-9. 
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Education : 

Adult : demonstration farms advocated (16) 65183-4, 

Agricultural: 

Administration, by Central Co-operative Banks advocated (16) 65193-4. 
Demand : 

None, 65170 ; should bo stimulated, 65170-1. 

Farms, co-operative demonstration, advocated (15). 

Incentive, hope of Government posts (16). 

Institutions, absence of, in Begusarai and Samastipore (15). 

Teachers: 

Absence of, in Begusarai and Samastipore (15). 

Agricultural classes, should be drawn from (15). 

Teaching facilities, urgent need of in Begusarai and Samastipore (15). 

Co-operative schools : 

Finance : funds derived from profits of societies, 65138-40. 

Primary, 65136-7, 65178. 

Finance, co-operative, advocated (16). 

Middle class youths, could bo attracted to agriculture by : 

Financial assistance in developing uncultivated land (16) 65210-37, 

Grants of land (16) 65210-37. 

Training in agriculture (16) 65210-37. 

School farms, useful if properly controlled (16). 

School plots, useful if properly controlled (16). 

Febtiliseks : 

Cowdung: 

the Best fertiliser (19) 65088-92, 05164-6. 

Fuel, use of as, should be discouraged (1.9) 65093-6. 

Fuel, wood : impossible to ensure adequate supply, 65127-31. 

Price : an anna a maund, 65087. 

Dowlatpore, considerably increased use of manures in (19). 

Farms, demonstration, advised (19). 

Propaganda advised (19). 

Finance : 

Taocavi: 

through Co-operative societies advocated (18) 65197-8. 
fuller Use by cultivators not advocated (18). 

Holdings, consolidation quite impossible (18). 

Implements: 

Blacksmiths’ shops necessary (20). 

Carpenters’ shops necessary (20). 

Hire-purchase system necessary (20). 

Hoe, Indian ; the only implement for sale in bazaar (20). 

Ploughs : Iron mould-board : 

Advised (19). 
being Adopted, 65167-9. 
no Selling agency exists (20). 

Spare parts, selling agencies necessary (20). 

Tractors : bullocks not supplanted by, 65246-8. 

Irrigation i 

Pumping stations with pipe lines from rivers in North Bihar suggested (18). 

Soope for, great, 65185. 

Weds, tanks, etc., not feasible in North Bihar (18) 65185-6. 

Mabketing. moneylender as a middleman employs questionable methods (21) 
65261-3. 
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ATKINS, C. G — contd. 

Panchayats: 

Arbitration by, advised (20). 

Village panehes : should have status of panchayats (20). 

Rents, 65264-7. 

Rotation, improvement (19) 65163. 

Soils : 

Floods : 

Erosion causes marked deterioration (19). 

Silt deposit causes marked improvement (19). 

Improvement: better methods of cultivation, farmyard manure and drainage 
advised (18). 

Reclamation : 

Drainage of lakes advised (19). 

Middle classes youths should be given financial assistance to develop uncultivated 
land (19). 


VETERINARY : 

Contagious diseases : 

Legislation advocated (20). 

Obstacle to dealing with : superstition (20). 

Departmental Staff : 
inadequate (17). 
more Touring advised (20). 

Dispensaries : 

District boards control (20). 

Services : system works well (20). 

Staff insufficient (20). 

Touring, practically do not exist (20). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (20). 

Welfare of Rural Population ; 

Dispensaries : 

Inadequate, 65133-5, 

Municipal control, 65133-5. 

Drinking water: 
very Bad, 65102. 

Legislation necessary, 65106-8. 

Wells, contaminated, 65103-5. 

BANKS, see under CO-OPERATION and FINANCE. 

BASKET-MAKING, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

BEE-KEEPING, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, 


BERY, K. R., Superintending Engineer, Irrigation, Orissa Circle (309-15). (See also 
SARUP (witness)). 

Agricultural Department : Responsible for sinking of wells, 67096-8. 

Irrigation : 

Distribution : in Orissa very wasteful, 67105-8. 

Extension, little scope for, 67093-5, 67165-71, 67181-4. 

Floods : 

Committee of enquiry, 67123-9, 

Drainage, 67130-4. 
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IltKIQ ATI ON— COnld. 

1- loods—- conld. 

Rivers: 

Beds, raising of, 07114-29. 

Bunds, 67109-20, 07142-3. 

Changing course, 67135-43. 

Waiter hyacinth, none in canals and rivers, 67111-7. 

Minor works : 

Bihar, 67172-3. 

Irrigation Department responsible only for schemes referred to it by oivil 
authorities, 117000. 

Propaganda, 67099-101. 

Orissa, a loss being incurred, 07157-8. 

Permanent settlement, in relation to irrigation, 67185-91. 

Private, 67170-7. 

I-tainfall, 67165-70. 

Rates, 67157-64, 67178. 

Son Canal, 07185-91. 

Survey, 67179-80. 

Tribcni Canal, no scope for extension, 67192-4. 

Wells : Agricultural Department responsible for sinking, 67096-8. 

Land Tknurf. : Permanent settlement, 67185-91. 

Water Hyacinth, none in canals or rivers, 07114-7. 

BIIIAR PLANTERS ASSOCIATION, see under MEYRICK. 

BOARDS OF AORICUJ.TUR E, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

BLAIR (witness), see under LAMBERT AND BLAIR. 

BOY SCOUTS, see under EDUCATION. 

CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO AGRICULTURE ; 

Advertisement recommended, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Agricultural Association, all-India, recommended, Khan (453). 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of, Arikshan Sinha (262) (271-2) 66840. 

Decorations (honours) for capitalist agriculturists, recommended, Khan (453). 
Demonstration, practical, that farming can be made to pay, recommended, 
(.those (390). 

DilTioulty of making farming profitable when paying for labour, Dobbs (53-5) 65399. 
Facilities : 

for Capitalist acquisition of land necessary, Arikshan Sin ha (271). 

Special, recommended. Sinka, D. P. (208). 

lairnovtiMKKTS discoi-kahed by : 

Education, landlords’ lack of, Turkey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Factors discouraging, Arikshan Sinha (272). 

Ignorance of cheap methods, Sinha, /). P. (208). 

Interest, landlords’ lack of, Turkey (286-7 ) 60890-1, 6689S, 66921-3. 

Law of resumption bv superior landlord in the ovont of failure of heirs, Roy, 
S. K. (469). 

Litigation, Turkey ( 286-7) 66890-1,60898, 66921-3. 

Oppression of landlords, Turkey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Rent restriction. Chose (395). 

Restrictions of tenancy legislation, Turkey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Ret urn on capital invested, lack of confidence as to, Chose (395), Khan (453). 

Sub division of proprietary rights in land, Turkey (280-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 
Tenure : (See also under LAND TENURE). 

Insecurity of, Turkey (286-7) 66890-1, 0GS98, 66921-3. 

System, D.P. Sinha (208). 

Thikidari system of leasing villages to temporary tenure holders (see under LAND 
TENURE). 

Transfer ol tenancies, prohibition of, in Chota Nagpur, Ghost (395) (See also under 

LAND TENURE.) 
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CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO AGRICULTURE— contd. 

Landlords' lack of capital, Meyriek, 68046-50. 

Need of capital, Ghose, 67715-9. 

Planters’ capital requirements, 3 lakhs, Meyriek, 68054-70, 68134-5, 6S1.43, 68151-8, 
68168-79, 68184-9. (See aho Sugarcane under CROPS AND CROP PROTEC¬ 
TION.) 

CHATTEItJI, B. M., Assistant Director of Agriculture in North Bhagalpur, on Co-opera¬ 
tion (65-6). 

CHOTA NAGPUR : 

Intensive development advocated, Roy, 8. K. (470). 

Tenancy Act, Foley (225). 

COMMUNICATIONS, see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

CO-OPERATION : (See also under PRASAD and GHOSE.) 

Adult education, movement must be a system of, lloy, N. K. (492). 

Agricultural Associations, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 


Agricultural Department : 

not much Assistance from, lloy, N. K., 68368, 68385-99. 

Co-operation with, suggested, Arikshan Sinha (271). 
close Touch with, in Orissa, SelM, 67605. 

should work in close Touch with Registrar, Heycoek (220) 66741. 

Arbitration, see under Litigation under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 
Audit : 

Essential, Heycoek (223) 66565, 66742. 

Government should control and pay for, Roy, S. K. (466) 68265. 
more Organisation required, Atkins, 65068-9. 

Satisfactory, Atkins, 65068. 

Bank, All-India Reserve or State, co-operative movement should be linked with, 
Roy, S. K. (459-60) 68236-42,68293-6. 

Banking: not successfully managed, Sinha, I), V. (203) 66494-6. (See under 

FINANCE.) 

Banks, Central, see below. 

Bhadralog class alone benefited, Sinlm. D. F. (207). 

Boy Scout movement, Roy, 8. K. (466); recommended, Roy, N. K. (491) (497) (499). 


Cattle Breehing Co-operative Societies : (See also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Bulls, co-operative societies should distribute, Quinlan, 66020. 

Encouragement by Government and district boards recommended, Roy, N. K. 
(498). 

not Feasible, Arikshan Sinha (271). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207). 
very Rare, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

should Receive breeding stock free from Government farms, (those (386) (394), 
Recommended, Sethi (358); Khan (452) 68219-21 ; Roy, S. K. ( 463) ; Roy, N. K. 
(498). 

Cattle insurance societies recommended, Khan (452). 


Central Banes : 


Criticism of finance policy, Roy, S. K., 68238-41. 

District boards : 

Connection with, necessary, Roy, N. K. (496). 
should Deposit funds with, Roy, N. K. (497). 

Education, agricultural, should be administered by, Atkins (16) 65193-4. 
Good work of, Roy, N. K., 68366. 

merely cheap Moneylenders, Sethi (360-1) 67623-5, 67529-32. 

New crops, should undertake introduction of, Atkins (19). 
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Central Banks — contd. 

Seed distribution, should undertake, Atkins (19). 

Statistics, should undertake. Boy, 8. K. (469). 

Supervision of primary societies necessary. Boy, N. A., 68366-7, 68400-3. 
Cheque, use of, should be encouraged, 8inha, D. P. (207). 

Chota Nagpur, intensive co-operative development advocated. Boy, S. K. (470). 
Confidence, extending, Atkins, 65066-7. 

Consolidation of Holdings Societies : (/See also under HOLDINGS.) 

Impossible, Atkins (22). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207). 
very P„are, 8inha, I). P. (207). 

Recommended, Arikshan Sinha Prasad (162-3) (271); Sethi (353); Boy, S. K. (462), 
Khan (452). 

Credit Societies : 

Banks, in place of, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (203) 66494-6. 

Best means of financing and teaching ryots, Henry (3) (5-6) 65020-1. 

Borrowing by members excessive, Dobbs (65) 65452. 

Business morality of members, importance of, Sinha, D. P, (207). 

Deposits, landlords and bankers should be persuaded to make, Khan (452). 
.Difficulties of, Boss (339). 

Extension necessary, Tuckey (28.1). 

Imperial Bank should lend to Provincial Bank at 3 per cent., Boy, N. K. (498). 
Indebtedness of members increasing, Dobbs (65). 

Interest, see below. 

merely Lend at lower rates of interest than moneylenders, Dobbs (65). 

Loans: 

for Ceremonies should not be given, Tuckey (281). 

Choque payment recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

insufficiently Controlled, Sethi (360) 67611-6, 

from Government, free of interest, recommended, Khan (451). 

Long term : 

Government financial assistance to Provincial Bank recommended, Boy, N. K. 

(485) (498). 

Tuckey (281) 60877-80. 

For Manure should not be in cash but in kind, Sethi (355) 67519-25. 

Multiplication of societies as at present organised not recommended. Boy, N. K. 
(498). 

Restriction of activities of societies to credit, deprecated. Boy, N. K, (484-5). 

Use of, importance of, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Main co-operative activity, Sethi (360). 

Members often go to moneylenders, Heycock (220). 

Objects not achieved in Orissa, Sethi (361). 
the most Popular, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Repayment instalments should be relaxed, Atkins (21). 

Reserves should be used, Atkins, 65057-9, 65204-9. 

Short term credit recommonded, Boy, S. K. (460-1). 
a partial Success, Atkins (21) 65053-4. 

State Co-operative bank; 

Branch in every villago recommended, Khan (444). 

Recommended, Khan (444). 

Working well, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Criticism of movement, Qanya Vishnu, 65313-20. 

Dairies : (See also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Farms recommended, Sinha, D, P. (205) (207). 

Milk, see below. 

Mixed model farms recommended. Boy, N. K. (488-9). 

Recommended, Sethi (358). 

Danger of over-expansion without adequate inspecting agency, Heycock (223-4). 

Demonstration, see Co-operative under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 
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CO-OPERATION— contd. 

Department: activities diffused, Sinfta, D, P. (203). 

Development Officer should control Co-operative, Veterinary and Agricultural depart¬ 
ments, Heycock (222) 661383-7, C6662. 

District Boards : 

Assistance received from, Boy, N. K., 68369. 

Connection with Central Banka necessary. Boy, N, K. (496). 

Connection with movement, Boy, S. Ii, (466). 

Contracts should he placed with co-operative societies. Boy, N. K. (498). 

Deposit of funds with Central Banks suggested, Roy., N. K. (497). 

Favoured-village policy recommended, Roy, N. K. (498). 

Drainage recommended, Arikshan Sinha (271). 

Education : 

Adult, recommended, Prasad (160) 66306-11, Qliose (374) (385). 

Agricultural, Central Banks should administer, Atkins (16) 65193-4. 
as to Credit, necessary. Boy, S. K. (460) (465) 6S240. 

Department, no relationship with, Boy, N. K., 68369. 

Inadequate, Atkins, 65070-3, 65183-4, 65178. 

Lack of, Henry, 65022-3. 

should be the Main object of co-operation, Roy, N. K. (492-3). 

Managing committees. Department should be represented upon, Prasad (160) 06376. 
of Members ; 

Neglected, Sethi, 67611-6. 

Recommended, Boy, N. K. (493). 

Recommended, Ghost (374) (385) (391) 67820; Boy, S. K. (309); Roy, N. K. (493) 
(495) 68369. 

Schools, Atkins, 65136-40, 65178, Boy, N. K. (493) (495) 08369. 

School teachers, see below. 

Training, of workers, see below. 

Work very small, Lambert and Blair, 67246. 

Embezzlement, danger of, Heycock (220) (223) 66565. 

Federation : Subsidies from Government and district hoards recommended, Roy, N. K, 
(494-5) 68358, 68377-81, 68388-90, 68396-403. 

Fencing recommended, Sethi (356) 67643. 

Fertilisers, see Co-operative under FERTILISERS. 

Finance, large advances from Government recommended, Arikshan Sinha (270). 
Godowns, Boy, N. K. (487). 

Government policy suggested, Roy, S. K. (405-6) 68249-50, 68286-8, Khan (451). 
Grain golas, Sethi (360). 

Guaranteeing unions : next grade above primary societies, Atkins, 65074. 

Health societies, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Hospitals suggested, Sinha, D. P. (207) 66506-7. 

Hospitals, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

Implements : 

Distribution of, recommonded, Khan (447-8) (452): suggested, Heycock (222); Ghost 
(384-5); Narendra (408). 

Hiring to members and non-members recommended, Sinha, 1). P. (206); Sethi, 
357 ; Arikshan Sinha (266) (271). 

Loans for purchase of, recommended, Khan (447-8). 

Machinery, see below. 

Popularisation by societies recommended, Henry (5). 

Purchase societies necessary, Atkins (21-2); Sinha, D. P. (207); Sethi( 357); Khan 
(452). 

Improvements : 

Large, finance by land mortgage banks, Boy, S. K. (465), 

Minor, by individuals with co-operative assistance, Roy, S. K. (465). 

Work recommended, Roy, N. K. (483-4) (487-8) (493) 68382-91, 
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Improvements, Societies foe effecting : 

in Flooded areas should be organised, Atkins (21). 

Legislation : Act should be amended, Atkins (21-2). 

Loans to societies should be at bank rate, Atkins (21) 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207). 
very Rare, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Recommended, Arikshan Sinha (270-1); Khan (452). 

Interest: Reduction recommended, Atkins (21) 65054-9 ; A rikshan Sinha (261) (270); 
Khan (441) (452); Boy, S. K. (460); Roy, N. K. (485). 

Irrigation ; 

Difficulty of, Heycock, 06617. 

Government assistance necessary, Dobbs (66). 

Recommended, Roy, N. K. (485-6). 

Schemes suggested, Sinha, M. S. 66981-5. 

Societies recommended, Sethi (354). 

Tank construction recommended, Ghose (380). 

•Joint Farming Societies : 
not Feasible, Arikshan Sinha (271). 

Government financial help recommended, Roy, S. K. (458) (464-5). 

Limited liability recommended, Roy, S. K. (458) (464-5). 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha, 1). P. (207). 
very Rare, Sinha, D.P. (207). 

Recommended, Prasad (163) (10'7); Ghose (379); Khan (452); Roy, S. Ii. (458) 
(464-5). 

Lao central marketing agencies suggested, Norris (479) 68314-5. 

Landholders’ inertia an obstacle, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Liquidation : Haycock, 66565-7, 66665-8. 

Livestock societies recommended, Sethi (358) ( See Cattle Breeding Co-operative 
Societies above,). 

Machinery utilisation societies : 

Popularisation recommended, Sinha-, D. P. (207). 
very Rare, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Malfeasance : occurs occasionally, Atkins, 65065. 

Management: 

is by the People, Atkins, 65172-5. 

Satisfactory, Atlcins, 65060-2. 

Marketing : (See also Sale Societies below.) 

Recommended, Sinha, I). P. (206-7); Haycock (219-20) (223); Khan (451); Rev, 
S. K. (464) 68249-50, 68255-60. 

Markets recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206-7). 

Moetings: 

well Conducted, Atkins, 65078. 

Monthly, Atkins, 65074-5. 
in Vernacular, Atkins, 65076. 

Utilisation for demonstration and propaganda, agricultural, recommended, Roy, 
N. K. (483). 

Members: 

cannot Control their societies, Heycock (223) 66678-9. 

Education of, see Education above. 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture, sec under EDUCATION. 

Milk : 

Co-operative collection of, Quinlan, 66020. 

Supply societies recommended, Khan (449). 

Minorities, compulsion on, toeome into schemes for joint improvement, recom¬ 
mended, Sinha, D. P. (207); Arikshan Sinha (271); Sethi (361); Khan (452); 
Roy, S. K. (466); Roy, N. K. (198). 
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Moneylenders : seldom control societies, Atkins, 65064, 

Municipalities should encourage co-operative societies. Boy, N. K. (498). 
Non-credit societies : 

Recommended, Sethi (360-1). 

not generally Successf ul in the pa3t, Sethi (360). 

Non-officials : 

Government encouragement advised, Atkins (20). 

Importance of, Henry (5); Selhi (3(iU); Boy, S. K. (466) 68281-8. 
Interest taken by, not sufficient, Dobbs (65). 

Landlords should help, Sethi (360). 

Organisers, honorary, see below. 

Objects : 

Extent of achievement of : 

Deterioration in recent years, Heycock (220) 66565. 
to a Great extent achieved, Khan (462). 

Not much Success, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Nol achieved, Dobbs (66) 65462-6; Sethi (361) 67611-6. 

Partial Success, Atkins (22) 65079, 65176; Arikshan Sinha (271). 
Societies Successful only as loans institutions, Boy, S. K. (466). 
should be mainly moral and educational, Boy, N. K. (492-8). 
Officials : have not sufficient Time, Dobbs (65-6). 

Organisation too narrow, Boy, N. K. (484-5) (491-9) 683C4. 

Organisers ; 

Honorary: 

not Satisfactory, Roy, N. K, (495-6). 

Work of, Henry (5) 64963-7. 

Non-officials, see above. 

Paid, necessary, Roy, N. K. (493-4) (496) 68357-65. 

Panchayats : inclined to look to their own advantage, Heycock (223). 
Pasture societies recommended, Sethi (358). 

Poorest class should be included, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Primary societies: 

Condition not satisfactory, Roy, N. K., 68354-6, 68364-5. 

Numbers increasing, Henry, 65001-5. 

Supervision by Central Banks necessary, Roy, N. K., 68366-7, 68400-3. 
Progress, see Objects above. 

Propaganda, idealistic, necessary, Roy, S. A'., 68281-8. 

Public Demands Recovery Act, Heycock, 66665-8. 

Purchase Societies : 

Extension recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207), Khan (452). 

Implements, see above. 

Rural betterment societies advocated, Atkins, 65100-1. 

Sale Societies : ( See also Marketing above.) 

Central organisation at first, advised, Atkins (21). 

Extension recommended, Sinha, D. P. (207), Heycock (224). 
Mismanagement in the past, Khan (452). 

None exist, Atkins, 65177. 

Potato society in Bihar a great success, Heycock (223) 66591-3. 

Scope : should be narrow at first, Atkins (21). 

Recommended, Atkins (21), Sethi (358) (360), Khan (451). 

Schools, see under Education above. 

School Teachers: 

Assistance of, Roy, S. K. (466) (468). 

should be Trained to assist the movement, Roy, N. K. (497) (499). 
Seed distribution recommended. 

Seed distribution, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 
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Silos recommended, Sinha, D. (206), 

Staff : inadequate, Atkins (20), Sethi (300). 

Subsidiary industries, see Co-orEBATion under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
Subsidies from Government recommended, Khan (461). (See Government above.) 


Supervision : 

by Central Banks of primary societies necessary, Roy, N. K., 68366-7, 68400-3. 
Importance of, emphasised, Ueycoek (220) (223-4) 66565, 66742. 
inadequate, Khan (452), Roy, N. K., 68365-7. 

Necessary, Henry (6) 64966-71, 65001, 65022-3. 

Necessary as to accounts, Atkins, 65063. 

Taceavi and co-operation, see under FINANCE. 

Tenants, effect upon, of co-operative movement, Tuckey, 66806-7. 

Terrorism by smaller landlords: co-operative movement should help ryots to be 
more independent, Dobbs (66). 

Thrift should be taught, if oy, N. K. (493). 


Training : 

Demonstrators, Roy, N. K. (483-4). 

Institutions for training co-operative workers should be maintained by Government, 
Roy, N. K. (493-4) 68357-63, 68368, 68371, 68377-81,68388-90, 68396-403. 
of Officials, etc. by Government recommended, Roy, S. K■ (466). 

Veterinary relief: 

Expansion should be undertaken by department, Quinlan (J21) (123) 65945-7. 

Work recommended, Chose (386). 

Welfare work in villages recommended, Atkins, 65100-1, Roy, N. K. (493). 

Whole village societies recommended, Roy, if. 11. (484-5) (491-9) 48357-8, 68382-4. 

COTTAGE INDUSTRIES, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

COURT OF WARDS, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA and 
EDUCATION. 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION : 

Cattle, straying : 

Damage to crops serious, Sethi (356) 67643. 

Fencing, co-operative, recommended, Sethi (356) 67643. 

Crops recommended, Khan (447). 

Expert advice necessary, Arikshan Sinha (266). 

Flood-resisting crops necessary, Narendra (409). 

Fodder Crops : 

Demonstration recommended, Sethi (366). 

Difficulty, Atkins, 65097-9. 

Farms recommended, Quinlan (129). 

Grass, local perennial (Anthistiria ciliata) successfully grown in Ohota Nagpur, 
Dobbs (63). 

Janera grown, Arikshan Sinha (265-6). 

Lucerne, a failure at Kanke, Dobbs, 65606, 
a Promising line of investigation, Dobbs (63). 

Recommended, Quintan (128), He.yc.ock (223), Arikshan Sinha (269-70), Sethi (356), 
(358-9) 67607-8, Ghose (381-3) (386-7), Narendra (409 ),Gibson (418), Khan (449), 
Roy, N. K. (487-90). 

for Silage recommended, Quinlan (128), Ganga Vishnu. 65364. 

Fuel: raliar, cotton and castor recommended, Arikshan Sinha (269-70), 

Gram, improved variety introduced in South Bihar, Dobbs, 65601. 

Groundnut: (see also under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA). 

Market, no difficulty as to, Dobbs, 65437. 

for Reclamation of land, recommended, Lai (303). 

Recommended, Ghose (375-6) (384). 
large Scope for extension, Sethi (356-7). 

Successfully demonstrated, Dobbs (56) (63), 
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CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION —contd. 

Improvement of Crops : 

Hemp, sisal: grown at Samabalpur by one cultivator on 1,600 acres, Dobbs, 66647-8. 
Breeding and selection advocated, Dobbs (63). 
better Cultivation and manuring advised, Atlcins (19). 

Demonstration, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA, 
by Experimental farms, Heycock (222), 

Local investigation necessary, Dobbs (63). 

Suooessful efforts, Sethi (367). 

Indigo, see under ME Y RICK, 

Maize under irrigation on early paddy lands recommended, Sethi (367). 

Market facilities for improved crops necessary, Qhose (383), Roy, N. K. (487). 

New crops: 

Central Co-operative Banks should undertake introduction of, Atkins (19). 
Marketing arrangements necessary, Roy, jV. K. (487). 

Output has decreased, Arilcshan Sinha (258-9) 66820-1, 66823-4. 


Pests : 

Borer causes great damage to sugarcane, Henry (4). 

Caterpillar causes great damage to rabi crops, Henry (4), Lai, 67083, 67087. 
Inadequate attention has been given to, Khan (447). 

Research necessary, Sinha, J). P. (199). 

Profitable orops, Arikshan Sinha (266). 

Rahar, as supplying a substitute fuel for oowdungreoommended, Sinha, hi. 8. (299) 
67000-1, 67004-6. 


Rice : 

Area, Dobbs, 66712-3. 

Cost of cultivation Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 per bigha, Sinha, hi. S., 67010. 
Cultivation, see under that main heading. 

Dahia variety successfully adopted, Dobbs (63) 66614-6, Ghose (384). 
Demonstration, see under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA, 
as Fodder, see. under Fonvuu under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

Hulling, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Improved varieties introduced, Dobbs, 66601, 66617-20. 

Improvement of, Sethi, 67681 -2. 

Kanke Farm, cultivators have taken small quantities of seed, Dobbs, 66668, 
the Main crop in Orissa, Sethi (367). 

Paper, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Poor orops, Dobbs, 66667. 

Sandha disease severe in Chota Nagpur, Dobbs, 66639-46. 

Sugarcane on paddy land, Dobbs, 66553, 65601. 

Yield varies in different localities, Dobbs, 66649-60, Sinha, M. S., 67007-8. 
Root crops: 

Encouragement by Government recommended, Roy, N. K. (488). 

Food tests recommended, Roy, N. K. (488). 


Seed Distribution : 

Arrangements necessary, Ghose (383). 

Co-operative: 

Central Co-operative Banks should undertake, Atkins (19). 

Godowns stocked by Government recommended, Roy, N. K. (187). 

Recommonded, Dobbs, 66616; Prasad, 66371-4; Heycock (222); Arikshan Sinha 
(266) (270); Qhose (384); Khan (HI) (446) 68217-8; Roy, S. K (463). 
on Credit suggested, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Farms recommended, Heycock, 66716-7. 

Free, for demonstration, recommended, Sethi (366). 

Methods, Selki, 67683-6. 

Middle class youths should be encouraged to take to farming, Sethi (366). 
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Seed Distribution— contd. 

Necessary, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Organisation necessary, Soy, N. K. (487). 
by Selected cultivators, Dobbs, 65616. 

Sugarcane, see below. 

Village farms recommended, Sethi (366). 

Work done, Sethi, 67564-5. 

Soybeans : 

no Market for, Dobbs, 65437. 

Suggested for uplands of Cliota Nagpur, Dobbs (63-4). 

Statistics, see Seasonal Crop Statistics under STATISTICS. 

SooARCANE : 

Ammonium sulphate used, Sethi (352) 67553-60, 07600-2. 

Area has possibly decreased slightly, Dobbs, 65529-31, 65626-30 
Borer, Henry (4). 

Bhoorli variety: has deteriorated, Henry (1). 

Capital cost of a 200 acre farm in North Uihar, Meyrick (604-A). 

Capital required for, Arikshan Sinha (206) 06804-5. 

Coimbatore: 

Replacing local Bhoorli, Henry (1-2) 04930-3. 

Supplanting indigenous varieties, Atkins (111) 65045-9. 

213: 

Successful, Sethi, 67553-02, 67581. 

Successfully demonstrated, Dobbs (50) (03) 05601. 

Cost of Production : 

to European Planters in North Bihar, Meyrick (504-A). 
to a Ryot in North .Bihar, Meyrick (604-A). 

Cutting: December to April, deteriorates after 48 hours, Henry, 04972-4, 
64987. 

Deterioration, Meyrick, 68127-9. 

Demonstration and Propaganda, see under that main heading. 

Dowlatpore Agricultural Concern, see under that main heading. 

Extension, scope for, Meyrick (429-30) 68102-33, 68180-3, 

Gur : see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Lohat Sugar Works, see under HENRY. 

Manufacture, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Manure neoessary, Meyrick, 08130-2. 

Marketing, see under that main heading. 
on Paddy land, Dobbs, 05553, 66601. 

Price, see under Suoaroane under MARKETING. 

Puba canes: 

Distributed, Henry, 64981-2, 64988. 

Very much better than indigenous, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65276, 66296-300. 
Research, see under that main heading. 
large Scope for extension, Sethi (356-7). 

Seed: 

Distribution, Dobbs, 65545. 

Dowlatpore Agricultural Conoem makes loans of cane setts to cultivators, 
Atkins, 65187-9. 

Pusa cane setts, advanced without interest by Lohat Sugar Works, Henry, 
64981-2, 64992-3, 64998-9, 66035. 

Sipaya, chief sugarcane station, not suitable, Dobbs, 65667-60. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, Dobbs, 65406, 65661. 

Supply, insufficient, Henry, 64975. 

Recommended, Ghose (375-6) (384). 

Sugar tariffs, see under TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS. 

Yield : 

Limited by crushing facilities, Dobbs (70). 

Meyrick, 08138-42, 08147-50, 68151-8. 

10 tons of sane per aero as compared with 50 or 60 in Java, Dobbs (70). 

Sugar beet unsuccessful, Henri/, 04983-4. 

Testing of improved varieties by Parnell’s method, Dobbs, 65621-2. 

Varieties cultivated, Arikshan Sinha (265-0). 
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Wheats, Pusa : 

Cultivation of, advised, Atkins (HI). 

Demonstra tion and propaganda, see under that 'main heading. 
a Failure, Arikshan Sinha (258) (260) (266) 66832-3. 

Soils must first be improved, Atkins (19) 65238-42. 

Wild Animals, dajiack by : 

Afforestation in villages, will increase, Arilcshan Sin-ha (270). 

Fencing recommended, Khan (447). 

Gun licenses should be more freely granted. Ghost (384), Naremlra (410), Khan t.447), 
Hoy, K. K. (487). 

Imperial research recommended, Sethi (356-7). 

Importance of (266), Khan (447). 
near Jungles, Sethi (356). 

Jungle clearing recommended, Heycock (222). 

CULTIVATION : 

Expenses, llemry. 65017-9, Sinha, M. S.. 67010. 

Methods of ryots give poor but constant return, Henry (4). 

Ploughing of common pastures recommended, OhuSe (386), tiny, N. K. (489-90). 
Poverty leads to poor results, Henry (4) 64951-2. 

Itrcr : (See. also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Ammonium phosphate recommended, Dobbs (62). 

Broadcasted, Sethi- (357). 

Cost, Sinha, M. S., 67010, 

Green manure, see under FERTILISERS. 

Hand weeding, Sethi (357). 

Improvement, Sethi, 67581-2. 
the Main crop in Orissa, Sethi (357). 

Pastures on paddy fields, Arilcshan Sinha (267). 
fiecond crop not usually taken, Sethi (357). 

Rotations : 

in uplands in Chota Nagpur, tthose (384). 

Demonstration recommended, Sethi (357). 

European, recommended, Khan (447). 

Financial obstacle to fallowing, Henry (4). 

Improvement, Atkins (19) 65163. 

None in Orissa, Sethi (357). 

CULTIVATORS, see. under DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA. 

DAIRYING, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

DEBT, see. under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA : 

Adult education, should be conterminous with, Roy, .S'. K. (458). 

Agricultural Associations : 

at Barh, Khan, 68212-21. 

Failed, Arikshan Sinha (258) (260) 66825-6. 

Sub-divisional, recommended, Arikshan Sinha (258). 
at Tirhut, Arikshan Sinha (258) (271). 

Utilisation recommended, Khan (440) (143) (150-1) (453) 68192, 68203-9. 

Charts may bo of use. Sinha, D. I‘. (202). 

Cinema recommended, Sinha, I). P. (202), Khan (444). 

Comparative demonstrations of improved and old methods recommended, Roy, N. K. 

(dis¬ 
continuous demonstration, advocated, Henry (2). 
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CO-OPERATIVE : 

of Fertilisers recommended, Ghose (383). 

Farms, recommended, Atkins (15). 

Institutions, important work of, Prasad (ICiO) 66306-11, 66371-4, 66426-30. 
no Provision for, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Recommended, Sethi (351) 67563, Glume (375-6), Khan (440), Roy, S. Ii. (458-9), 
Roy, N. K. (483-4) (493) 68382-99. 

Subsidies from Government, recommended, Roy, N. K. (483-4). 

Training of workers necessary, Roy, N. K. (483-4). 

CotgiT of Wards : 

Estates should be used for demonstration and education, Sethi (159) (351). 

Model farm at Bettiah, Heycock, 66703. 

CULTIVATORS : 

Adopting improved methods, Dobbs (56) 65546, 65553, 65613. 

Confidence destroyed by unsuccessful demonstration, Sinha, D. P. (197-8). 
Conservative, Henry (2) 64930, 65039-40; not conservative, Atkins, 65047-9, 
65154-5. 

Department has not sufficient touch with, Dobbs, 66623-5. 

Suspicious of innovations, Heycoek (219). 

Sympathy with necessary, Khan (440) (-443). 

Willing to accept advice, Heycoek (219), Oanga Vishnu (38). 
on Cultivators’ own fields recommended, Henry (2), Atkins (17), Dobbs (56), Oanga 
Vishnu (38), Prasad. (160), Sinha, D. P. (201-2), Heycock (219) 66647, 66711, Sethi 
(351-2) 67503, Ghose (375), Roy, N. K. (483-4). 

Danger of demonstration before improvement is proved to be successful, Heycock (219). 

Decorations (honours): 

for Capitalist agriculturists, recommended, Khan (453). 

for Landowners taking an interest in animal husbandry, recommended, Roy, N. 1C. 
(490). 

Recommended, Quinlan (129) 65813-5, Heycock, 66563, 60718-20. 

Demonstration among zamindars and non-official co-operativo workers, Dobbs (56). 

Demonstrators : 

Experts, in each sub-division, recommended, Arikshan Sinha (268). 

Training at provincial farms recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Expert Advice : 

Cultivators will accept if it is simple and demonstrably effective, Dobbs (56). 
should be Free and given in villages, Atkins (17). 

Exhibitions recommended, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Failures : 

Instances of, Ghose (376). 

does not Know of any, Heycock (219) 66714. 

in Kutey village, Roy, N. K. (484). 

at Muzaffarpur, Arikshan Sinha (260). 

Fairs, propaganda at, unsuccessful, Sinha, D. P. (202), 

Farms: 

for Cattle breeding recommended, Quinlan ( 129). 

Control by Agricultural Department assisted by private agencies and co-operative 
societies, Sethi (351). 

Co-operative, advocated, Atkins (15). 

Cultivator demonstrators should be in charge, Sethi (351), 

Departmental: 

Extension recommended, Dobbs, 65543-6. 

Recommended, Heycock (218-9) (222) 66643-6, 66715-7, 66723, 66774-6, 
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DEMONSTRATION AND PROPAGANDA—contd. 

Farms —contd. 

Successful, Dobbs (56). 

should Distribute seeds, manures, implements, etc., Sethi (351). 
of Doubtful utility, Sinha , D. P. (201). 

for Education recommended, Atkins (16) 65183-4, Ganga Vishnu (38). 
for Fodder crops recommended, Quinlan (129). 

Kanke farm : cultivators have taken small quantities of paddy from, Dobbs, 65656. 
Necessary, Narendra (407-8). 
at Patna failed, Khan (443). 

Sabour farm, see under EDUCATION. 

School farms, see under EDUCATION. 

SlPAYA FARM : 

Cattle Committee recommended that it should he used for buffalo breeding, Dobbs, 
65662-3. 

Hey cock, 66774-5. 

chief Sugarcane station, Dobbs, 65657-60. 

not Suitable, Dobbs, 65657-60, 65701-7. 

in each important Village, suggested, Sethi (351) 67630-2. 

Fertilisers, see Demonstration under FERTILISERS, 

Field demonstrations : 
strict Control necessary, Dobbs (56). 

Recommended, Arikshan Sinha (259-60), Khan( 443), Roy, 8. K. (458). 

Fodder crops, demonstration of, recommended, Sethi (356). 

Funds, sufficient, Dobbs, 65398. 

Groundnut: successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D. P. (202); in Khunti sub-division 
of Ranchi district, Ghose (376); in Chota Nagpur, Heycock (219). 

Honorary workers recommended, Prasad (160). 

Implements, see under that main heading. 

Improved methods, etc., cost difficulty, Narendra (408). 

Improvements, Heycock, 66714, 66721-2. 

Indigenous methods recommended, Khan (440-1). 

Inspectors of Agriculture, critioism of, Foley (225). 

Landlords should help, Sethi (351), Khan (443). 

Leaflets, of little avail, Prasad (160), Sinha, D, P. (202). 

Lectures: 

of Little avail, Prasad (160). 

Recommended, Arikshan Sinha (260). 

Local demonstration recommended, Heycock (218-9), Arikshan Sinha (258). 

Meetings s 

of Co-operative societies should he utilised, Roy, N. K. (483). 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P. (202). 
found Successful, Atkins (16-17) 65156-7. 

Non-co-operation movement, effect of, Arikshan Sinha (260). 

North Bihar, practically not touched, Dobbs, 65702-7. 

Obstacles : cultivators’ fear, Dobbs (56). 

Pamphlets, found successful, Atkins (17) 60156-00. 

Personnel, importance of, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Planters, European: useful example, Atkins, 65152-7. 

Posters may he of use, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Practical demonstration advocated, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65275-7, 65295. 

Produce rent system discourages cultivators from adopting improvements, Heycock, 
66691-7. (See under LAND TENURE.) 

Profits, possibility of increasing, should be demonstrated, Narendra (407-8). ■ 
Programme, must be definite, Prasad (160). 

Pusa Research Institute: should do local demonstration and propaganda, Atkins, 
65148-52, 66161. 

Rioe : 

Dahia variety successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D. P. (202), Heycock (219), 
Indrasail variety successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Rotation, recommended, Sethi (367). 
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Simplicity, importance of, Khan (443). 

Small scale recommended, Meyrick, 68144-6. 

Staff, see under AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

Successful demonstrations, Sethi (352) 67581-2, Hoy, N. K. (484). 

Successful demonstration by Peloul Co-operative Society, Roy, N. K. (484). 

Sugar Bureau, see under RESEARCH. 

Sugarcane: {See. also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Coimbatore varieties, successfully demonstrated, Heycock (219). 

Research, see under that main heading. 

Successfully demonstrated, Roy, S. K. (459). 
in Khunti sub-division of Ranchi district, Qhose. (375) 
at Pusa, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65275-7, 65295-7. 

Successful propaganda of improved varieties, Atkins, 65153, 65161-2. 

Vernacular recommended, Khan (443). 

Welfare, should be connected with, Roy, S. K. (458) (460). 

Wheat: {See also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Wheat: 

Pusa 12 successfully demonstrated, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Successful demonstrations at Pusa, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

DISEASE, see Contagious Diseases under VETERINARY and see WELFARE OF 
RURAL POPULATION. 

DISPENSARIES, see under VETERINARY and WELFARE OF RURAL 

POPULATION. 

DISTRICT BOARDS, see under CO-OPERATION. 

DOBBS, A. C., Director of Agriculture, Bihar and Orissa (48-117). 

Past appointments, 65371-2, 65501-2 (114). 

Administration : 

Central organisation of scientific and technical consultants advocated (56-7). 
Development Board, meets three or four times a year, 65651-5. 

Experts, scientific, should be controlled by scientific officers of calibre of Fellows 
of the Royal Society (57) 65401 (110-3) 65470-4, 65475-6. 

General administrative officer required (58), 

Lac association, 65495-500. 

Organisation, all-India, for improving agriculture in general, 65495-500. 
Partition of Bengal effect on Agricultural Department of, 65682-9. 

Pusa : 

Climate, not suitable for post-graduate training, 65384-9. 

Gangetic alluvium, importance of (113). 

Provincial work (57) 65592-4, 65402-10. 

Research should be emphasized, 66569-70. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, 65406, 65661. 

Transport : 

Railways : 

Passenger trains lose time (58). 

Pilfering excessive (58) 65554-5. 
not Satisfactory (58). 

Roads : Maintenance should be better (58). 

Agricultural Department : 

Agricultural Adviser, proposed status of, 111-3. 

Assistant Directors: 

Qualification: B.Sc., with Honours, 65564-5, 65674-81 (114-7.) 
farm Training, 65463-6, 65587-94, 65674-81. 

Board of Agriculture: wide constitution proposed (112). 

Botanical Section: should be transferred from Sabour to Patna (49) (114-0), 

Chemical Section: 

Expenditure, considerable increase not advocated (53). 
should be Transferred from Sabour to Patna (49) (115). 

Staff inadequate (53). 
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DOBBS, A. C.—contd. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— COnUj. 

Civil administration: in touch, with, 65623-5. 

Cultivators, insufficient touch with, 65623-5. 

Director of Agriculture, appointment of outsider suggested (50-1) 65378-82. 

Economic Botanist, appointment might |>e abolished (115). 

Finance (50). 

Forestry Department, question of co-operation with, lias not arisen, 65445. 
Legislative Council: hostile attitude of, 65682-9, 

North Bihar, practically not touched, 65702-7, 

Organisation (49-53). 

Partition of Bengal, effect on, of 65682-9. 

Scientific work might be controlled by University, 65475-7 (114-7). 

Services : should be restricted to field, steading and workshop (49). 

Staff: 

Agricultural College to train recruits, question of, (55) 65396. 

Inadequate (51-2) 65532-46, 65623-5, 65686-9. 

Recruitment: 

Difficulty (110). 

in the Province, 65563-4. 

Subordinate Service: 

Pay, 65595. 

Trained on central farms, 65596*600 (115). 

Training at Sabour Farm (116). 

Recruitment: 

from Cultivating classes advised (56). 

Difficulty, 65398. 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, relations with, 65661. 

Superior Provincial Agricultural Service : 

training of probationary Assistant Directors, 65383-9. 

Transfers of officers not too frequent, 65610. 

Work done, 65601, 65615. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : vicissitudes of agriculture and increased personal expenditure 
(68-9V 

Contracts relating to land or buildings, suggestions as to (59) 65695-700. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : 

Cessation of public borrowing advocated (59). 

Development funds (59) 05422-6, 65525-6. 

Towns drain away rural wealth (59). 

Transfer of land should be facilitated (59). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Advice, Government should supply scientific but not technical (64). 

Catalogue of economic products suggested (64). 

Extension advised (64) 65527. 

Finance ; by Government on debentures advised (64). 

Gur : 

Indigenous methods of production, wasteful (70). 

Price has fallen 65529-31, 65626-30. 

Lac Association, 65495-500. 

Poultry rearing: Government should give information but not financial agsistar.ee 
85719-20. 

Soybeans should be investigated (64). 

Spinning, 65528. 

Sugar, white, manufacture (70-9) 65090-4, 66717-8. 

Weaving, 65528. 

Agricultural Labour ; 

Attracting labour to areas where there is a shortage : 
improved Communications (64-5). 

Experimental farms to determine most profitable crops (64-5). 
mo v 393—3 
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DOBBS, A. C.—contd. 

Agricultural Labour — contd. 

Development of uncultivated land : 

Cottle breeding (65). 

Cultivation, demonstration of methods (05), 

Gaya uncultivated land, 65444. 

Scope for, 65400. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Buffalo breeding: Cattle Committee recommended that Sipaya should be used. 
65662-3. 

Cattle Breeding : 

not Commercially profitable, 65562, 
for Export, 654!) I -4. 

Holstein bulls, cross-breeding with Indian Stock advised (63) (15486-8. 
for Milk chiefly, 65664-7. 

Cows, feeding of, 65489-90. 

Fodder ; loaves used, 65561-2. 

Grazing grounds: 

Dwindling (63). 

Price of bullocks increasing because of scarcity of grazing grounds, 65668-9. 

Local conditions : breeding must be adapted to (64). 

Military Department’s experience and breeding work should be utilised (63-4). 

Price of bullocks increasing, 65668-9. 

Stall feeding advised (63) 65493-4. 

Capital, Attracting or, to Agriculture : 

Diffi culty of making farming profitable when paying for labour (53-5) 65399. 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies : 

Borrowing by members excessive (65) 654,52. 

Indebtedness of members increasing (65). 

merely Lend at lower rates of interest than moneylenders (05). 

Irrigation works: Government assistance necessary (66). 

Non-officials : not taking sufficient interest (65). 

Objects not achieved (66) 65452-6. 

Terrorism by smaller landlords: co-operative movement should help ryots to be 
more independent (60), 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Fodder crops: 

Grass, local perennial (Anthistiria ciliata) successfully grown in Chota 
Nagpur (63). 

Lucerne, a failure at Iianke, 65606. 
a Promising lino of investigation (63). 

Gram, improved variety introduced in South Bihar, 65601. 

Groundnut: 

Market, no difficulty as to, 654.37. 

Successfully demonstrated (56) (63). 

Hemp, sisal: grown at Samabalpur by one cultivator on 1,500 acres, 65647-8. 
Improvement of crops : 

Breeding and selection advocated (63). 

Local investigation necessary (63). 

Ilice: 

Area, 65712-3. 

Dahia variety successfully adopted in South Bihar (63) 65614,-5. 

Improved varieties introduced, 65601,65617 20. 

Kanke Farm, cultivators Have taken small quantities of seeds from, 65656, 

Poor crops, 65557. 

Sandha disease severe in Chota Nagpur, 65630-46. 

Yield varies in different localities, 65649-50. 
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DOBBS, A. C.—eontd. 

Crops and Crop Protection— eontd. 

Seed distribution: 

Co-operative, 65616. 
by selected Cultivators, 65616. 

Sugarcane, 65545. 

Soybeans: 

no Market for, 65437. 

Suggested for uplands of Chela Nagpur (63-4.). 

Sugarcane: 

Area has possibly decreased slightly, 65529-31, 65626-30. 

Co. 213 successfully demonstrated (56) (63) 65601. 

Gur; see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

Manufacture of white sugar in India (70-9) 65690-4- 
on Paddy land, 65553, 65601, 

Seed, distribution, 65545. 

Sipaya, chief sugarcane station, not suitable, 65657-60, 

Sugar Bureau at Pusa, 65406, 65661. 

Yield: 

Limited by crashing facilities (70). 

Ten tons of cane per acre as compared with 50 or 60 in Java (70). 

Testing of improved varieties by Parnell’s method, 65621-2. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Cultivators: 

Adopting improved methods (56) 63546, 65563, 65613. 

Department has not sufficient, touch with, 65623-5. 
on Cultivators own land, successful (56). 

Demonstration among zamindars and non-official co-operative workers (56). 

Expert advice : cultivators will accept if it is simple and demonstrably effective (56). 
Farms, departmental: 

Extension recommended, 65543-6. 

Successful (56). 

Field demonstrations: strict control necessary (56). 

Funds, sufficient, 65398. 

Evanlce Farm ; cultivators have taken small quantities of paddy from, 65656. 

North Bihar, practically not touched, 65702-7. 

Obstacles: Cultivators’ fear (56). 

Sipaya farm : 

Cattle Committee recommended that it should be used for buffalo breeding, 
65662-3. 

chief Sugarcane station, 65657-60. 
not Suitable, 65657-60, 65701-7. 

Education ; 

Agricultural: 

Careers, after, of students : service with Government and private proprietors (55-6) 
65397. 

College for the Province, question <4 re-opening, and location of, (35) 65395, 
65566 7. 

Colleges: 

Practical training advised, 65457-62, 65673. 
of little Use, 65372, 65504-21, 6556S, 65670-81. 

Incentives; service with Government and private proprietors (55). 

Post-graduate training : Bangalore preferable to Pusa in view of climate, 65384-9 
(11.6-7). 

Practical illustration advised (66-7) 65395. 

Pupils not mainly drawn from agricultural classes (56). 
not Satisfactory, 65390-1 (114-5). 

Scope for employment of educated persons on the laud should be enlarged (67). 
Teachers: 

should preferably be drawn from Agricultural classes, (55). 

Shortage if agricultural college is started (55). 

Technical training (56). 
in Vernacular advised (66) 65393-4. 

mo v 393—3u 
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Ed ucation— contd. 

Assistant Directors : farm training, (>5463-6, 65510. 

Engineering College: 

Affiliated to University, 65585. 

might be Transferred from Patna to Sabour (116). 

English education generally a failure (66) 65393-4, 65467-9. 

Medical College, 60586. 

Middle class youths, attracting to agriculture: 

Difficulties (53-4) 65547-52. 

Income from agriculture must be increased (55), 65399. 

School gardens ad voeated (55), 

Patna University: 

Chemical research advocated (115). 

Correlation with Veterinary College farm advised (115). 
should bo Equipped to assist territorial officers (49) (52) 05373-5. 

Progress, 65580-6. 

Rural education faculty advised (116). 

Sabour Agricultural College: 

was not. Affiliated to University, 65393-4, 65467-9, 65573, 65670-1. 
Attendance in second year was not full (55). 

Closed (55) 65392, 65467-9, 65593, 65573-86, 65670-2 (117). 

Sabour Farm : 

Facilities (116). 

Subordinate, staff training advised (116). 

University, all-India, proposed (111). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration : should be made penal (62). 

Ammo-plios introduced, 65601-2. 

Ammonium phosphate: 

Good for paddy (62). 

Marketing organisation necessary, 65449, 65558-9. 

Ammonium sulphate : 

Ignorance of experiments in other Provinces, 65435-6. 

Increased use of (56) (62-3) 65601. 

Artificial: 

Free limited supply suggested (62). 

Price difficulty (62). 

Bones, prejudice against (62) 05134. 

Cowdung, use of as fuel: most farmyard manure is burnt, 65556. 
Demonstration advised (62). 

Di-ammo-phos to be tried, 65608. 

Experiments advised (62-3). 

Farmyard manure, demonstration suggested (62). 

Green manure : difficulty, 65560. 

Gypsum, successfully used for groundnut (63) 65611-2. 

Leaves (87) 65561. 

Oilcakes : Extensively used (62). 

Storage facilities necessary (62). 

Finance: 

Government loans on holdings advocated (58) 65411-21, 65478-85, 65525-6. 
Improvements should bo financed from revenue (59) 65422-6. 

Irish Land Purchase Acts, example of (58) 65481-3. 

Registration of contracts as to real property suggested (58). 

Taxation of incomes secured by law on contracts, advocated (59) 65695-700. 

Forests : grazing : a difficult question, 65447, 


Holdtnus : 

Consolidation: 

Advances might be made to purchasers of fragments (60). 
Legislation suggested (60). 
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DOBBS, A. C.—contd. 

Holdings— contd. 

Obstacles to : 

Inheritance laws (60). 

Narrow outlook of cultivators (60). 

Implements : 

Cliff, Deputy Director in N. W. Bihar, work of, 65438 s 
Mass production, difficulties of, 65439-41. 

Ploughs, improvement of, 65438. 

Irrigation : 

Kanke hundhs advocated (60-2). 

Minor works: 
small Canals (60). 

Contour embankments (60). 

Obstacles; 

Apathy of landlords (60) 65432-3, 65522-4 
Fixed cash rent s, 65522-4, 

Inheritance laws, 65522. 

Smallness of holdings (60.). 

Overseers should ho appointed, 65427-31. 

Son canal area waterlogged, 65626-30. 

Land Tknurl : 

Inheritance laws : discou rages improvements, 65522-4 
Permanent settlement discourages improvements, 65522-4. 
Rental value of land : about 50 per cent of the produce, 65478-85. 
llents, fixed cash, discourage improvements, 65522-4. 

Marketing : 

Ammonium sulphate : marketing organisation necesury, 65449. 
Facilities: 65448-51. 

Survey not attempted, 65448. 

Research : 


Administration (49-53). 

Agricultural Adviser, proposed status of (111-2). 

Continuity preserved, 65603-10. 

Control of scientific work : 

bv Scientific officers of calibre of Fellows of the Royal Society (57) 65401, (110-3). 
" 65470-4, 65475-0. 
by University suggested, 65475-7. 

Co-ordination : 

McKeiTiil’s proposals (110-1). 
intor-Provincial, instance of lack of , 05435-6. 
of Scattered workers difficult (110). 

Finance should be constant (52). 
on Garden produce, inadequate (52). 

Oil, research into transport difficulties would be valuable (53). 

Patna University : should bo Equipped to assist territorial officers (49) (52) 65373-5. 
Pusa : 

Provincial Specialist officers not sent to, 6535 0. 

Research side should, be emphasised, 65569-70. 

Records kept of failures as well as successes, 65603-7. 

Recruitment: difficult to get men of proved ability (110-1). 

Scientific Commissioner suggested (50-1) 65370-8, 

Universty, all-India, proposed (111-2). 

Vegetable protein, research as to digestibility recommended (53). 

Waste heat, Second Law of Thermodynamics in relation to (53), 
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'Research— contd. 

Soils : 

Erosion is the cause of poor soil in uplands of Chota Nagpur (Cl). 

Kanke farm : marked improvement (62). 

Phosphates, areas deficient in, 65634. 

Surveys: 65639-34. 

Statistics : 

Based upon guesses, 65708-16. 

Director of Agriculture in charge of, 65708-16. 

Officer, whole-time : 

no definite advance possible without appointment of. 

Expenditure, doubtful if justifiable (69). 

Seasonal crop statistics: 

Checking by sampling necessary (68). 

Worthless (68) 65626-9, 65708-16. 

Veterinary : 

Department: 

should be Independent of agricultural Department, 65442-3. 

Legislative Council’s appreciation of, 65684. 

Inoculation : Religious prejudice overcome, (30684- 

Waterlogging : 

Son canal area waterlogged, 65626-3 . 

Welt are of Rural Population : 

Administrative machinery insufficient (68). 

Diet: investigation suggested, (67-8). 

Officer of Provincial Civil Service should be posted to each thana to act. us a focus for 
all local interests (68). 

Organisation, rural: active campaign suggested (48-49) 65532-46. 

Population (48). 

Poverty : 

Based on physical conditions (67). 

Cumulative (48). 

Terrorism of ryots by smaller landlords (56) (66). 

DOWLATPORE AGRICULTURAL CONCERN: see under ATKINS. 

DRAINAGE see under SOILS. 

EDUCATION: (see also under LAMBERT AND BLAIR). 

Adult : 

Cinema recommended, Qkose (374). 

Co-operative agency recommended, Prasad (160) 66306-11; Ghose (374) (386). 
Demonstration farms advocated, Atkins (16) 65183-4, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Difficulty of, Prasad (160). 

Evening Schools : 

District boards should manage, Sinha , D. P. (201). 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P. (201), Khan (442). 

Finance, from district boards, recommended, Prasad (160). 
an Indirect method of teaching children, Heycoc/c (218). 

Object, to remove illiteracy, Prasad, 66453. 

Peripatetic lectures recommended, Khan (442-3). 

Practical agricultural demonstration recommended, Sethi (351). 

Practical training by short courses on farms recommended, Ueyeoek (218). 
Propaganda recommended, Khan (442). 
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Agmcwltukal :— contd. 

AdMINISTBATIO fT OF : 

by Central Co-operative Banks advocated, Atkins (16) 65183-4. 
by Managing committees representing district boards. Agricultural and Co¬ 
operative .Departments and the peasant class, recommended, Prasad (160) 66376. 
Agricultural classes, small percentage of, in schools and colleges Dobbs (56), 
Heycock (218), Sethi (350), Khan(i 42), Ohose (394), Hoy, S. K. (457). 

Attendance disappointing, Khan (443) (453). (See also below). 

Bias recommended, Prasad (168), Sinha, D. P. (199) (207). 

Careers, of students: 

Employment, scope for, of educated persons on the land should be enlarged, 
Dobbs (67). 

Fanning, often, Ganga Vishnu (37). 

Farming, none, Sethi (350), not as a rule, Foley (225). 

Few openings for, Khan (442). 

Government service, Heycock (217-8) 66554-7, 66638-42, 66727, Dobbs (55-6), 
Sethi (350), Khan (442). 
not on the Land, Narejidra, 67873. 

Private proprietors, service with, Dobbs (55-6). 

Agricultural College, provincial, question of re-opening of : 

Affiliation to University, Heycock, 66725-6. 

Entrance qualification, Heycock, 66728-30. 

Location of, etc., Dobbs, (55), 65395, 65666-7. 

Nocesary, Khan (442) 68193-6. 

Not recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Colleges: 

Practical training advised, Dobbs , 65457-62, 65673. 
of little Use, Dobbs, 65372, 65504,-21, 65568, 65670-81. 

Co-operative management recommended, Prasad, 66370. 

Demand: 

Great, Ganga Vishnu (38). 

Greater than supply, Hoy, S. K. (457). 

None, Atkins, 65170. 

should be Stimulated, Atkins, 65170-1. 

Employment, scope for, of educated persons on the land should be enlarged, Dobbs 
(67) (See also Careers above.) 

Experiments to be made, Fawcus (316). 

Extension advocated, 1toy, S. K. (457). 

Farms: 

Co-operative demonstration, advocated; Allans (15), Ganga Vishnu (41). 

Provincial, should undertake agricultural education, D. P. Sinha (200). 

Field excursions recommended, Sinha. D. P. (199). 

Government recognition necessary, Sinha D. P. (207). 

Importance of, Boy, S. K. (467-8.) 

Incentive : 

Agricultural Department, hope of employment in, Sinha, D. P. (200). 
Employment, hope of obtaining, Heycock (217). 

Government service, hope of obtaining employment in, Atkins (16), Dobbs (55), 
Foley (225), Sethi (350), Boy, S. K. (457). 

Indigenous methods recommended, Nurendra (407), 

Institutions: 

Absence of, in Begnsarai and Samastipore, Atkins (15). 

Insufficient, Ganga Vishnu (37), Ariksluin Sinha (259), Khan (441-2), Hoy, S. K. 
(457). 

not Popular, Sinha D. P. (201). 

in Middle schools, recommended, Ganga Vishnu (41), Ankshan Sinha (271), Sethi 
(350), Khan (452), Boy., S. K. (468). 

Post-graduate training: 

Bangalore preferable to Pusa in view of climate, Dobbs, 65384-9 (116-7). 
at Pusa, America or Denmark, recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Practical, recommended, Dobbs (66-7) 65395, Narendra (4.07), Khan (442), Boy, S. K, 
(468). 
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Agbioui,tubal — condd. 
in Primary schools : 

as a Compulsory subject, recommended, Khan, (452). 

Recommended, (Jant/a Vishnu (41), 1). P. Sinha (199), Arikshan Sinha (271). 
Revenue officers, training in technical agriculture suggested, lieycnrk, 6655(1-7, 
66638-42. 

Sabour Agricultural College, see below. 
not Satisfactory, Dobbs, 65390-1 (114-5). 

in Secondary schools should be an optional subject, Sinha, D. P. (200). 

Schools ; (See also below.) 

Costly and unpopular, Sinha, D. P. (199). 

None exist, Prasad, 66376, Roy, S. K. (457). 

Recommended, Prasad, (159-60) 66376-9. 

Required in every sub-division, Arikshan Sinha (259). 
in Schools recommended, Qhose (394-5), Khan (442-3). 

Short courses for sons of landlords recommended, Khan (442). 

Stipends, etc., for boys of agricultural classes recommended, Khan (442). 

Subsidiary industries should be taught, Prasad, 66377-9. 

Teachers : (See also below.) 

Absence of, in Begusarai and Samastipore, Allans (15). 

Agricultural classes, should be drawn from, Atkins (15), Gantja Vishnu (37), Dobbs 
(55), Arikshan Sinha (259), Khan (442). 

Agricultural Department should supply, Khan (44.3). 

Itinerant, recommended, Khan (4.52-3). 

Shortage of, if agricultural college is started, Dobbs (05). 

Supply insufficient, Ganrja Vishnu (37), Khan (442), Hoy, S. K. (457). 

Teaching facilities: 

Inadequate, Gant/a Vishnu (37). 

Urgent need of, in Begusari and Samastipore, Atkins (10). 

Technical training, Dobbs (56). 

Text books, should be used with caution, Nareridru (407). 

Theoretical, advocated, Gancja Vishnu (4.1). 

University, faculty of agriculture recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200) 66525, Hoy, S. K. 
(407) (468) 68234-5. 

in Vernacular advised, Dobbs (66) 65393-4. 

Vocational teaching, only provision for, is the taking of apprentices at Government 
demonstration farms. Hoy, S. K. (457). 

Zatnindars’ sons not attracted owing to land tenure system, Heyeocb (217-8) 66559- 
62, 66701-7. 

Animal MUSBANDBY '. 


Extension of facilities for training in, advised, Quinlan, 66033. 
education of villagers in the general Hygiene of livestock, necessary, Quinlan (127) 
65725. 

Assistant Directors of agriculture : farm training, Dobbs, 65463-0, 65519 65587-44 

65674-81. ' 


Attendance: 

in Primary schools. Fauxus (317-8). 
at Sabour Agricultural College : Dobbs (55). 
in Upper class of schools, poor, owing to : 

Compulsion, lack of, Arikshan Sinha (271). 
early Marriage, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Nervous troubles, Hoy, S. K. (469) 68269-75. 

Teachers, inefficiency of. Hoy, N. K. (499). 

boys having to Work, Sinha, D. P. (200), Khan (442) (453). 

Bank) Union, compulsory education in, Pawcuts (317), 

.Boy scout movement approved, Roy, S. K. (466), Roy, A r . K. (491) (497) (499). 
Children : sent to school too young, Fomm (318). 


College, provincial agricultural: (See also under Agkicultural above .) 

Affiliation to University necessary, Sethi, 67543-4. 

Required, Sethi (350) 67536-44, 67549-52. 

Veterinary college, should bo linked with, Sethi, 67549. 
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Colleg es : 

Agriculture should bo taught as a science subject, Sinha, D. P. (200)66525. 
Sabour, see below. 

Compulsory agricultural education, attendance bad owing to lack of, Arikshan Sinha 
(271). 

Compulsory education of Zamindars recommended. Hoy, S'. K., 68251-4. 

Compulsory Primary Education: 

Act, permissive, in force, Heycock, 66595. 

Banki Union have adopted, Heycock, 66590-7. 

Difficulty of enforcing, Famous (517). 

Financial difficulty, Sinha, D. P., 66546-00, Heycock, 66595-9. 

Necessary, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Public opinion re, Sinha, D, P., 66644-50. 

Recommended, Arikshan Sinha (271), Nare.ndra (411), Khan, (455), Hoy, S. K. (469), 
68251-4; not recommended, Heycock, 00594-9, Ghuse (295) 67697-8, 67740, lioy 
N. K. (499). 

Co-operative see under CO-OPERATIOM. 

Court of Wards encourages training of minors, Heycock, 66701-7. 

Demonstrators of Agricultural Department should be trained at provincial farms, 
Sinha, 1). P. (200). 

District boards in favour of building schools, to the detriment of other activities, 
Heycock, 66749, 66755-6. 

Elementary : (See also Primary below.) 

Course, not long enough, Heycock (224‘>. 

Finance; funds indoquate, Heycock (224;. 

Illiteracy, relapse into, Heycock (224). 

Management, committees difficult to find, Heycock (2241. 

Quality, poor, Heycock (224). 

Schools not adequately supervised, Heycock (224). 

Teachers: 

not very Competent, Heycock (224.) 66597. 

Supply inadequate, Heycock (224) 66597. 

Urgently needed, Sethi (550). 

not sufficiently Widespread, Heycock (224,). 

Engineering College: 

Affiliated to University, Dobbs, 65585. 

might lie Transferred from Patna to Sabour, Dobbs (1 Hi). 

English necessary for scientific training, lloss (329), 

English education generally a failure, Dobbs (66) 65393-4, 65467-9. 

Farms, see under Agricultural above. 

Finance : 

Co-operative, advocated, Atkins (16). 

District boards should contribute, Prasad (160). 
from Government recommended, Khan (443). 

Inadequate, Heycock (224). 

Garjat State, experience of, It'awcus (318). 

Hygiene: in schools, teaching recommended, Phillips (335). 

Kamdars should be educated for demonstration at provincial farms, D. P. Sinha (200). 
Medical College, Dobbs, 65586. 

Methods, useless for agriculture or trade, Arikshan Sinha (271.;. 

Middle Class Y out us : attracting of, to agriculture : 

is the Central agricultural problem in India, Roy, S. K. (457). 

Colonies recommended, Prasad (159-60) 66189-204), 

are being Compelled by eeouoinie pressure to work on the land, Danya Vishnu 
(37) 65307-13. 

Co-operative : 

Farming societies, with Government help, recommended, Qhose (374) 67664-76 
67732-5. 
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Middle Class Youths— condd. 

Limited liability farming with Government financial help recommended, Roy, N.K. 
(458) 464-5). 

Organisation recommended, Prasad (15!)). 

Court of Wards, land of, should be utilised, Prasad (159) (351). 

Demonstration that agriculture can be made profitable, recommended, Ghose (374) 
67664-76, 67732-5, Hoy, 8. K. (458). 

Difficulties, Dobbs (53-4) 65547-52. 

Financial assistance in developing unculti vated land, Atkins (JO) 65210-37, Prasad 
(159), Ghose (374) 67664-76, 67732-5. 

Government estates should be utilised, Prasad (159). 

Grants of land, Atkins (16), 65210-37. 

Income from agriculture must be increased, Dobbs (55) 65399. 

Labour-saving machinery, Ghose (374) 67664-76, 67732-5. 

Land Acquisition Act necessary, Hoy, 8. K. (458). 

Obstacle: lack of employment, Hey cork (218). 

Planters’ capital requirements, See under CAPITAL, ATTRACTING OF, TO 
AGRICULTURE. 

Preference for Government appointments should be given to applicants trained in 
agriculture, Sinhct, D. P. (200-1) 66519, Khan (442). 

School gardens advocated., Dobbs (55). 

Schools, agricultural recommended, Prasad (159-60). 

Towns drain the villages, Roy, 8- K. (457). 

Training in agriculture, Atkins (16) 65210-37. 

improving Village life, educational institutions, model farms, land, financial help 
and advice, Sethi (350-1) (356) (358) 67510-3, 67533-5, 67622-7. 

Moral teaching, importance of, Ghose (llli) (389-94) 67740, 67778-86, 67801-2. 

Nature Study : 

as a Compulsory subject, recommended, Roy, 8. K, (469). 
ns at present Organised, is useless, Narendra (407). 

Recommended, Sethi (350), Ghose (395). Khan (112); not recommended, lleycock 
(218). 

Patna University .- 

Chemical research advocated, Dobbs (115). 

Correlation with Veterinary College farm advised, Dobbs (115). 
should be Equipped to assist territorial officers, Dobbs (49) (52) 65373-5. 

Progress, Dobbs, 65580-6. 

Rural education faculty advised, Dobbs (116). 

Pay of graduates, Ganga Vishnu, 05334-7. 

Population, excessive growth of, would be checked by education, D. P. Sinha, 06508-10. 

Primary ; See also 'Elementary above. 

Classes too large, Famous (318). 
vast Extension necessary, Moss (339). 

Schools, See also under Agbicuitukal above. 

Attendance in, Fawcus (317-4). 

Farms and plots at, unnecessary, Sinhu, D. P. (19!)). 

Project method recommended, Roy, 8. K. (468). 

Propaganda necessary, Roy, N. K. (499). 

Results of : makes agriculture a discredited profession Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Rural economy, universities have aroused very little interest in, Khan (452). 

Saboub Agricultural College : 

was not Affiliated to University, Dobbs, 65393-4, 65467-9, 65573, 65670-1. 
after, Careers of students : Foley (225), Ueycock (217-8) 66554-7, 66638-42, 66727. 
Attendance in second year was not. full, Dobbs (55). 

Closed, Dobbs (55) 65392, 65467-9, 65503, 65573-86, 65670-2 (117). 

Closed by recommendation of Agricultural Committee, Sinha, D. P. (198) 66520-5. 
Closing of, a retrograde policy, Heycoclc (217-9) 66552-8, 66564, 66633-4, 66638-42, 
66740; regrettable, Khan, 68193-5, 68211. 
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Saeour Aotuoum oral College— could. 

Incentive of students : Government employment, Foley (225). 

Research section still working, Sinha, 1). P., 66523. 

Short courses at, were, not Popular, Heycoch (217). 

Students: 

were not of Agricultural elasscB, Heycock (218). 

insufficient number attracted to 3 years’ course, Heycock (217) 66725-7. 

Sabour Farm : 

.Facilities, Dobbs (116). 

Public school for sons of zamindars advised, Quinlan (128), 

Subordinate staff, training at, advised, Dobbs (110). 

Schools : 

Agricultural, see. above. 

Co-operative, see under Education under CO-OPERATION. 

Elementary, not adequately supervised, Heycock (224), 

Evening, see under Adult above. 

Primary, see above. 

should bo Village community centres, Roy, N. K. (498-9). 

School boards, district, recommended, Roy, S. K. (469). 

School farms : 

District boards should control, Ganga Vishnu (37). 

should form part of Middle vernacular schools, Ganga Vishnu (37). 

as at present Organised, are useless, Narendra (407). 

Practical training necessary, Ganga Vishnu (37). 
in Primary schools unnecessary, Sinha, D. P. (199). 

.Recommended, Ganga Vishnu (37); Arilcshan Sinha (271); Sethi (350); Ghose (395); 

Khan (442) ; not recommended ; Heycock (218). 

Useful if properly controlled, Atkins (16). 

Vocational instruction advocated, Ganga Vishnu (37). 

School gardens recommended, Dobbs (55). 

School Plots : 

Essential, Roy, S. K. (469). 

in Primary schools, unnecessary, Sinha, I). F. (199). 
as at present Organised, are useless, Narendra (407). 

Recommended, D. P. Sinha (199); Sethi (350) 67509 ; Khan (442). 

Useful if properly controlled, Atkins (16). 

Secondary schools r agriculture should be an optional subject, Jj. P. Sinha (200). 

St. John’s Ambulance Association: methods of education recommended as an 
example, Sinha, D. P. (200). 


System 

Criticised, Narendra (407) 67873. 

does not Increase agricultural efficiency, Ghose (394). 

Teachers : (See also under Agricultural above.) 

should be drawn from agricultural classes, Sethi (350). 

Elementary not, very competent, Heycock (224) 66597. 

Inefficient, Fawcus (318); Roy, N. K. (499). 

Negligence and dishonesty of, Roy, S. K. (469). 

Pay inadequate, Roy, N. K. (499) Fawcus (317). 

Supply for elementary education inadequate, Heycock (224) 66597. 

Training to act as local organisers recommended, Roy, N'. K. (497) (499). 

Training schools, intimate touch with village schools recommended, Roy, S. K. 
(468).' 

should play an important part in Village life, Roy, S. K, (468). 

Text books : Quinlan, 65955. 

University, all India, proposed, Dobbs (111). 
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Universities : 

Affiliation of provincial college necessary, Sethi, 67543-4. 

Degree course in agricultural science and rural economy recommended, 
Khan (452). 

Faculties of agriculture recommended, Sinha, D. P. (200) 66525; Roy, S. K. (457) 
(468) 68234-5. 
too Many, Ross (33!)). 

Patna, see above. 

Rural economy, have aroused very little interest in, Khan (452). 


Yet urinary College at Patna : 

Affiliation to University, of doubtful benefit, Quinlan , 65727-30. 

Agricultural Provincial college, should be linked with, if re-opened, Sethi, 67549. 
Courso, 4 years advised, Quinlan, 65727-30, 65048-54. 

Curriculum, Quinlan, 65948-54. 

Hygiene, animal : 

of Fundamental importance, Quinlan, 65725. 

Professor of, must have highest qualifications, Quinlan, 65725. 
to bo Opened in 1929, Quinlan (118) 65723-4. 

Refresher courses recommended, Quinlan, 65048-54. 

Research, Quinlan (118) 65829-30, 65845-51. 

Sabour Agricultural College, question of combination with, Haycock, 666S4-7, 
66724, 

8t»$, Quinlan, 65829-30. 

Zamindars, etc., should attend short—period courses at provincial farms, Sinha, 
D P. (200). 

EMPLOYMENT, see Umt heading and Leisure Period under AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES anil see Middle Clash Youths under EDUCATION. 

FAWCUS, G. HI., M.A., C.I.H., O.lbK., Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa (310-8) (See also LAMBERT and BLAIR, witnesses). 

Education : 

Agricultural: experiment to bo made (316). 

Attendance in primary schools (317-8). 

Bank! Union, compulsory education in (317). 

Children sent to school too young (318), 

Compulsory, difficulty of enforcing (317). 

Garjat State, experience of (318). 

Primary classes too large (318). 

Teachers: 

Inefficient (318). 

Pay very poor (317). 

FERTILISERS : 

Adulteration ; 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary, Sethi (355). 

Co-operative distribution recommended, Roy, S. A. (462); Roy, N. K. (486), 
Guarantee recommended, Sethi (355). 

.Legislation suggested, Khan (4.4,6). 

Penalisation recommended, .Dobbs (62) ; Sethi (355). 

Sealed bags recommended, Ghose (383) ; Roy, N. K. (4S6) 

Advertisement advocated, Ganna Vishnu (39). 

Ammonium Phosphate ; 

Good for paddy, Dabbs (62). 

Marketing organisation necessary, Dobbs, 65449, 65558-9. 

Ammo-phos introduced, Dobbs, 65601-2 (See Di-ammophos below). 

Ammonium Sulphate : 

Co-operative distribution of, Ghose (383). 

Ignorance of experiments in other Provinces, Dobbs, 65435-6. 

Increased use of, Dobbs (56) (62-3) 65601. 
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FERTILISERS—contd. 

Artificial : 

Successful, Ghose (383),used for sugarcane and potatoes, Sethi (352) 67553-60, 07000-2. 
Free limited supply suggested, Dobbs (02). 

Price difficulty, Gunga Vishnu (39); Dobbs (02); Sethi (350); Khan (440). 

Rarely used, Hoy, A. K. (486). 

Recommended, Ghose (383). 

Testing necessary, Ghose (383); Boy, N. K. (4.80). 
not Used in Muzaffarpur area, Arikshan Sinha (205). 

Ashes, used as, Henry (4), Arikshan Sinha (205). 

Bonus : 

U xport: Causes great loss, Henry (4). 

should be Stopped, Sethi (355). 

Prejudice against, Dobbs (02) 65434. 

Cattle, decrease of, has reduced supply of dung, Arikshan Sinha (264-5). 


Co-oriatA'HVE Distribution : 

Prasad, 00371-4. 

in RanchiCirole, 4 Central Ranks agents for sale of sulphate of ammonia, Boy, N. K. 
(480). 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P. (264); Arikshan Sinha (265) (270-1): Sethi (355); Ghose 
(383); Khan (440) ; Soy, S. 1C. (462 ); Boy, N. 1C. (486). 

Subsidies, temporary, recommended. Boy, iV. K. (486). 

Cow dung: 

the .Best fertiliser, Atkins (19) 65088-92, 65164-6. 

Fuel, use of, as : 

Coal, substitution of, recoin mended, Sinha, D. V. (204) 60540-3 ; Boy, S. K. (463). 
High price and Shortage of lire wood the causes, Ganga Vishnu (39), Narendra 
(409), Atkins, 65127-31. 

Henry (4). 

Impossible to stop, until a fuel substitute can be found, Ganga Vishnu (39). 
Leaves, use of as fuel, recommended. Hoy, S. K. (463). 

Most farmyard manure is burnt, Dobbs, 65556. 

Purchase of cow dung, as a means of discouraging its use. as fuel, recommended, 
Atkins (19) 65093-6 ; Khun (446). 

liahar cultivation recommended, Sinha, M. S. (299) 67000-1, 67004-6. 
due to Scarcity of alternative fuels, Arikshan Sinha (205). 
causes Shortage for manure, Sethi (355). 

Transport, improved, for coal, recommended, Sinha, D. V. (204) 66540-3; Ghose 
(383); Boy , N. K. (4.86-7). 

Tree plantation recommended, Sethi (355); Ghose (383); Boy, S. K. (463); Boy, 
N. K. (486-7). 

Scarcity of, Arikshan Sinha (204-5); Sinha, M. S., 66993-9; Ganga Vishnu, 
65202-3; Ghose (38.1-3). 

'.Demonstration : 

Farms recommended, Atkins (19); Ganga Vishnu (39). 

of Farmyard manure, suggested, Dobbs (62). 

as to resulting Profits necessary, Boy, S. K. (462-3). 

Propaganda, see below. 

Recommended, Dobbs (62); Arikshan Sinha (260); Sethi (355) (360); Roy, N. II. 
(486). 

Di-ammo-phos to be tried, Dobbs, 65608. 

Distribution : 

Co-operative, see above. 

on Credit recommended, Arikshan Sinha (205). 

Free, recommondod, Sethi (355). 

Dowlatpore : considerably increased use of manures in, Atkins (19). 

Expert advice necessary, Arikshan Sinha (260). 
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Export: 

of Bones, causes great loss, Henry (4). 

of Bones, oilcakes and fish refuso, should be stopped, Sethi (365). 
of Oilseeds, makes oilcake unavailable, (/hose (383). 

Financial difficulty, Henry (4) 64948-50. 

Forest grazing causes enormous loss of manure, Gibson (419). 

Green manuring : 

Dhaincha, recommended for paddy lands, Sinha, M. S. (299) 67002-3. 

.Difficulty, Dobbs, 65560. 

Sann, for paddy lands recommended, Sinha, M. S. (299) 67002-3 ; Lai, <17086-91. 
Sethi, 67581-2. 

Gypsum : 

great Demand for, in Bihar, Khan (446). 

Successful, Dobbs (63) 65611-2, Ghost (383). 

Khunti Central Bank, increased use of, in area covered by, Hoy , S. K, (463). 

Leaves, Dobbs (87) 65561 ; Lyall, 67928-9; Hoy, S. K. (463). 

Lime deficiency, Sethi (359). 

Muzaffarpore : increased use of manure, Ganga Vishnu (39). 

■Natural: 

Conservation, importance of. Boy, S. K. (462). 

Shortage owing to insufficient cattle. Ghost (381-3). 

Nitrate of soda : experiment, Henry (4) 64994-6. 

Nitrogen: 

Deficiency, Sethi (354-5). 

Nitrogenous fertilisers; 

Increased use, Sethi (355) 67600-2. 

Price, decrease in, Sethi (355). 

Oiloak.es : See also Oil-pressing under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES, 
too, Expensive, Henry, 64997. 

owing to Export of oilseeds, not available, Ghose (3S3). 

Extensively used, Dobbs (62). 

for Surgavcane, best, Qanga Vishnu, 65291. 

Phosphate deficiency, Sethi (354-5) (359) 67639-42. 

Propaganda : 

Co-operative, recommended, Ghose (383). 

Literature recommended, Sinha, D. P. (204). 

Markets should be utilised, Sinha, D. P. (204). 

Popularisation of new fertilisers through schools, post offices, markets and. demonstra¬ 
tors recommended, Sinha, D. P, (204). 

Recommended, Atkins (19); Ghose (383). 

Research : 

Ammonium sulphate, ignorance of experiments in other Provinces, Dobbs, 65435-6, 
Insufficient, Sethi (355); Boy, S. K. (463). 

Necessary, Arikshan Sinha (260); Khun (446). 

Recommended, Dobbs (62-3). 

Soils, some require manures and others do not, Arikshan Sinha ; (263). 

Soot recommended, Khan (446). 

Storage facilities necessary, Dobbs (62). 

Tank mud recommended, Khan (446). 

Taceavi for purchase of manures recommended, Sethi (360). 

FINANCE : 

Banks : 

Agricultural: 

in Place of of co-operative societies, Sinha, D. P„ 66494-6. 

Recommended, Sinha, D. P. (203-4) 66494-6. 
vast Extension necessary, Ross (339). 
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FINANCE— contd. 

Banks— contd. 

Imperial Bank of India should ho enabled by Government to advance money on 
immoveable property, Mtyrich (429) 68046-53. 

Land mortgage banks, recommended. Met/rick, 68051-3, Roy, S. K. (461) (465) ; 

not recommended, fifAo.se, 67763, 67803-4. 

State, oo-operative : 

Branch in every village recommended, Khan (444). 

Recommended, Khan (444). 

Banking system only finances traders and capitalists. Boy, 8. K. (460). 

Capital, sec under that heading. 

Co-operative, see that heading. 

Cultivation expenses: Rs. 15 for an acre in a favourable season, Henry, 65017-9. 
Currency notes recommended, Boy , 8. K. (460). 

Government loans on holdings advocated, Dobbs (58) 65411-21, 65478-85, 65525-6, 
Importance of, Sethi (353), Boy, 8. K. (459-60). 

Improvements should be financed from revenue, Dobbs (59) 65422-6- 
Irish Land Purchase Acts, example of, Dobbs (58) 65481-3. 

Planters’ capita! requirements, see under CAPITAL, and see Sugarcane under CROPS 
AND CROP PROTECTION. 

Registration of contracts as to real property suggested, Dobbs (58). 

TaccAVi : 

Administration expenses high, Tuckey (281-2). 

not of material Benefit, Sinlia, D. B. (203), Sethi (353). 

should be Conditional upon village being kept clean, Phillips (336). 

Co-operative banks preferred, Khan (444). 

Co-operative movement when extended will render taccavi unnecessary, Prasad- (161). 
.Delay deprecated, Prasad (161). 

Difficulties in obtaining, Turkey (281). 

Distribution: 

through Co-operative societies, recommended, Atkins (18) 65197-8, Arikshan Sinha 
(261), Tuckey (282), Otiose (378). 

by Responsible Government officers only, recommended, Prasad (161). 
of Doubtful advantage to cultivators, Tuckey (281). 
for Drainage of land recommended, Sethi. (354). 
for Emergencies only, Henry (3). 

Extension recommended, Arikshan Sinha (261). 

Implements, loans for purchase of, suggested, Narendra (408). 
for Manures recommended, Sethi (360). 
not Suitable, Boy, N. K. (486). 

Unpopular, Sethi (353). 

Used for purposes other than those for which granted, Tuckey (281). 
fuller Use by cultivators not advocated, Atkins (18). 

Taxation of incomes secured by iaw on contracts, advocated, Dobbs (59) 65695-700. 

FISH, see PiscioumuniB under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

FLOODS, see under IRRIGATION and SOILS. 

FODDER, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

FOLEY, B., I.C.S., Board of Revenue, Bihar and Orissa (225-8). 

[(See also Heyeock’s evidence (217-56).] 

Aqkicultural Indebtedness : 

Central Provinces 1 .and Revenue Act, largely a. failure in iSambalpur (225). 

Ohota Nagpur Tenancy Act, sections prohibiting sale, transfer or mortgage of 
holdings, a failure (225). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Crazing grounds overstocked by uneconomic cattle (227). 

Stall feeding, good, results of (227). 

Uneconomic cattle : 

Adverse eifeot of (227). 

Hindu religion prevents destruction of (227). 
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Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Inspectors of Agriculture, criticism of (225). 

'.Education : 

Sabour Agricultural College: 

Careers of students : not as a rule farming (225). 

Incentive of students -. Government employment (225). 

Forests : 

Afforestation : expenditure on, vetoed by Legislative Council (227-8). 
Destruction: 

Considerable soil Erosion caused by (228). 
great Extent of (227-8). 

Crazing by goats and cattle destroys young shoots (228). 

Reservation: 

Necessary (227). 

Suspicious attitude of cultivators (227). 


Holdings : 

Fragmentation : difficult to prevent (225). 

Partition Act, revision suggested (225). 

Sub-division of (estates encourages excessive sub-division of holdings (225). 
Irrigation : 

Finance : list of works prevented by financial difficulty (226) (252-4). 
Permanent settlement prevents improvement (225-6) (253-4). 

Land Tenure : 

Permanent settlement, bad effects of (225-6) (253-4). 

Pradhani system in force in Santal Pargauae (225). 

Soils : erosion caused by destruction of forests (228). 

FORESTS : (See also under LYALL.) 

Afforestation j 
Finance: 

Difficulty of, Gibson (417). 

Expenditure on, vetoed by Legislative Council. Foley (227-8) 
Legislation necessary to encourage, Arikshan Sinim (265). 

Necessary, 'Narendra (409) (4il), 

Openings for: 
in Bihar, Khan (451). 
in Chota Nagpur, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Gibson (417). 

in Villages, no opening for schemes, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Systematic, recommended, Qhose (389). 

Waste lands should be afforested, Sinha, D, P. (206). 

Wild animals, damage by, will be increased by, Arikshan Sinha (270). 

Agricultural Purposes : 

Classification of forests, Gibson (417-8). 

Policy of Government as to, Gibson (417-9). 

Prior claim recognised, Gibson (417). 

Area dangerously low, Gibson (418). 

Bamboos, Planting recommended, Arikshan Sinha (265). 

British India; area of forest, Gibson (418). 

Burning, control necessary, Gibson (419). 

Conservation : 

to prevent Floods recommended, Gibson (416), 
to increase Water supply, Gibson (417). 

Cultivation on forest lands prohibited, Narendra (411). 
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Deforestation : 

in Chota Nagpur, Ohose (388-9), Roy, 8. K. (463), Roy, N. K. (491). 

Erosion caused by, Foley (228), Ohose (389), Khan (451). 
great Extent of, Foley (227-8). 

Soil deterioration caused by, (those (382). 

Deterioration : 

Caused by excessive grazing and unregulated felling, Gibson (417), and burning, 
Gibson (419), 

Erosion caused by, Gibson (416-7), Khan (451). 

Grazing, see below. 

Remedies, Gibson (416-7). 

Firewood : 

Agricultural Associations should distribute, Khan (450). 

Lopping not allowed in reserve forests, Sinha, D. P., 66542. 

Shisham trees, see below. 

Shortage caused by land tenure system, Arikshan Sinha (265) (269). 

Tree plantation recommended to prevent use of cowdung as fuel, Sethi (3551, (those. 

(383), Roy , S. Ii. (463), Hoy, N. K. (486-7). 

Waste lands should be afforested, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Floods: opening of passages through railways recommended, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Fodder ; (See also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY,) 

Agricultural Associations should distribute, Khan (450), 

System, see below. 

Waste land should be cultivated, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Grass cutting permitted but not practised, Khan (450). 

Grazing : (See also under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY.) 

Deforestation sometimes caused by, Ohose (388). 

Deterioration caused by, Gibson (417-8), not caused by, Sinha, I). P. (206), Arikshan 
Sinha (270), Khan (450). 
a Difficult question, Dobbs, 65447. 

Diminution probable in future, Gibson (416-8). 

Facilities: 

in Chota Nagpur, Ohose (388). 
as Extensive as possible, Gibson (416). 

Granted freely, Khan (450). 

Inadequate, Arikshan Sinha (269), Narendra (411). 

Fees : should be high enough to exclude inferior stock, Quinlan (127). 
by Goats and cattle destroys young shoots, Foley (228). 

Grass cutting preferable, Quinlan (127). 

Landlords, obstruction by, Arikshan Sinha■ (269)) 

Manure, enormous loss of, caused by, Gibson (419). 

Restrictions: 

Exclusion of uneconomic uattle advised, Quinlan (127). 

of the severest kind Justified to preserve forests, Quinlan (127) 65810-2. 

Silage advised, Quinlan (127). 

Guards : corruption, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Management: local control suggested, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Protection, importance of, in Chota Nagpur, Khan (451). 

Reservation : 

Methods not convenient, Sinha, I). P. (206) 66504-5. 

Necessary, Foley (227). 

not Popular, Sinha, V. P. (206) 60504-5, 66542. 

Rules should he relaxed, Narendra (209) (411). 

Suspicious attitude of cultivators, Foley (227). 

Rights should be legally defined, Ohose (388 9) 67695, Roy, S. K. (463), Roy, N. K. 
(491). 

Sal trees in Chota Nagpur, Ghose (388). 

MO v 393— 4 
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Shi sham trees: 

Planting recommended, AHknhtm Sinha (205). 

Used as fuel, Sinha, D. P., 06542. 

Staff: 

Inadequate, Quinlan (127), 

Training of subordinates at Veterinary College, Patna, Quinlan, 65819-23. 

System of firewood and fodder supply should be rotational and in charge of village 
panchayats, Gibson (416) (419). 

Village plantations recommended, Sethi (355), Ghose (389). 

FRAGMENTATION, see under HOLDINGS. 

FRUIT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

FUEL, see Firewood under FORESTS, (1owdu.no under FERTILISERS, Few. under 

CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

GANGA VISHNU, Planter, Muzaffarpore (37-47). 

A ij.MIMSTKATlOS i 

Imperial research institute (like Pusa) should eo-ovdinale Provincial research (37; 
65278-9. 

I’usa, touch with (38) 65269, 65295-390. 

Agricultural Department : representatives required, one in each thana (37) 65278-9. 
Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : higher standard of IjidJurgend thrift wavs, ceremonies, litigation 
(38). 

Extent of: 

not very General (38) 65314-5. 

Small holders largely affected (38). 

Insolvency, special measures to deal with, advocated (38). 

Land passing out of the hands of cultivators, 65331-3, 65368-70. 

Mortgages, redemption of, special measures to deaf with, advocated (38). 

Repayment prevented by improvidence and crop failure (38). 

Restriction or control of credit of cultivators: inexpedient (38-9). 

Sources of credit: land, and movable valuable property (38). 

Usurious Loans Act: 

Application advocated (3S). 

Ignorance of, among tenants, 65321-5. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Oharka spinning : 

being Adopted (40) 65334-43. 

Advocated (40). 

Profits: about 1 anna for 3 or 4 hours work, 65338-40. 

Fruit growing : 

Agricultural Department should devote more attention to (40). 
an Important agricultural pursuit (40). 

Health conditions, improvement of, devotion of spare time to : 

Organisation under expert supervision necessary (40). 

'Progress considerable (40). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Attracting labour : good wages effective (40). 

Migration : 

to Bengal during rice harvesting season (40). 

Prosperity of emigrants, 65332-3. 
to Purnea District (40). 
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Agricultural Labour— eontd . 

Shortage: 

Caused by : migration to industries, poor return from the soil and disinclination 
for hard labour (40). 
is General (40). 


Animal Husbandry : 

Breeding, profitable, 63351 -6. 

Export of eat-tlo to Bengal, etc., from Mazaffarpore (40) 85204, 65351-2. 
Fodder; 

Dry, shortage of (40) 65280-2, 85354-7. 

Crops, 65364. 

Implements, improved: better cattle noccssary for, 65294. 

Inadequacy of livestock (40). 

Pastures, common : shortage, of, due to pressure on the land (40) 65354-7. 
Prices of plough cattle better in Bengal, 86351-3. 

Pusa sales, 65301-2. 


Co-opeeation : 

Criticism of movement, 65313-20. 

Landholders’ inertia an obstacle (38). 

OBors and Chop Protection : 

Sugarcane : 

Price insufficient, 65272-4. 

Pusa canes very much better than indigenous (38) 65275, 65295-300. 
Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Cultivators willing to adopt export advice (38). 

Practical demonstration on cultivators’ fields advocated (38) 65275-7, 65295, 
Sugar Bureau at Pusa: valuable services (38) 65295-300. 

Sugarcane: very successful demonstration, at Pusa, of improved varieties (38) 
65275-7, 65295-7. 

Wheat: successful demonstrations at Pusa (38). 


Education : 

Adult: demonstration farms advocated (38). 

Agricultural: 

after-careers, of students, often farming (37). 
great Demand for (3S). 

Farms, demonstration, advocated (41). 
institutions, insufficient (37). 
in Middle schools, advocated (41). 
in Primary schools, advocated (41). 

Teachers : 

should be drawn from Agricultural classes (37). 

Supply insufficient (37). 

Teaching facilities, inadequate (37). 

Theoretical, advocated (41). 

Middle class youths, are being compelled to work on the land by economic presume 
(37) 65307-13. 

Pay of graduates, 65344-7. 

School farms : 

Advocated (37), 

District boards should control (37). 

should form part of Middle vernacular schools (37), 

Practical training necessary (37). 

Vocational instruction advocated (37). 

no y 393— 4a 
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Fertilisers : 

Advertisement advocated (39). 

Artificial: Price difficulty (39). 

Cowdung, use of as fuel 

Impossible to stop until a fuel substitute can be found (39). 

Supply insufficient, 65292-3. 

Wood, increase in price (39). 

Demonstration farms advocated (39). 

Muzaffarporo : increased use of manure (39). 

Oilcake best for sugarcane, 65291. 

Holdings : 

Cultivators becoming landless day-labourers, 65331-3, 65368-70. 
Fragmentation: 

Hindu law of succession a cause (39). 

Impossible to prevent (39), 

Sub-division: Poverty caused by (38) 65326-33. 

Implements : 

Cattle improvement necessary, 65294. 

Repairs, difficulty of (39-40). 

Soil depletion caused by use of improved implements (39) 65348-50. 
Tractors : more productive but land requires rest after using, 65349-50. 

Irrigation : 

Baya River: 

practically Dried up (39). 

Neglect of, will be disastrous (39). 

Importance of (39) 65284. 

Muzaffarpore : inadequacy of irrigation in (39) 65282-4. 

Silting causing rivers to dry up (39) 65283-8, 65290. 

Wells: nature of soil in Muzaffarpore necessitates brick walls, 65289. 

Land Tenure ; 

Cultivators becoming landless day-labourers, 65331-3, 65368-70. 

Price of land Increasing, 65326-33. 

Rent: Its. 10 or Rs. 15, 65304-6. 


Research : 

Fodder preservation experiments at Pusa, 65365-7. 

Imperial Institute should co-ordinate provincial research (37). 

Stations: 

Inadequate (37). 

one in each Province required (37). 

Welfare of Rural Population • Poverty caused by smallness of holdings and 
dispossession of cultivators, 65326-33, 65368-70. 

GHOSE, Tara Prasanna, Ranchi (373-407). 

Administration : 

Transport: 

Motor goods services recommended (377). 

Railways: 

Cowdung, use of as fuel: special transport facilities for coal recommended (388V. 
Fodder transport facilities necessary (386). 

Free travelling facilities for surplus labour recommended (388). 

Roads: 

Agricultural Department should be consulted as to (377). 

Central road board recommended (377) 67600-1. 
not Deteriorating, 67829-31. 

Irrigation : roads can be utilised as embankments for storing water (377). 
More required for marketing (377) 07688-9, 
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Agricultural Department : Stall : insufficient (37C-7). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : Crop failures, cattle disease and litigation (378). 

Cause of indebtedness: diseased minds of village people (389-90). 

Legislation not recommended (379). 

Moneylenders not the cause of (389-90). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failures, illness, litigation (379). 

Restriction or control of credit of cultivators not recommended (379). 

Sources of credit; moneylenders and co-operative societies (379). 

Agricultural Industries : 

Basket making recommended (387). 

Co-operative assistance recommended (39J). 

Department of Industries should introduce (391). 

Employment on construction of roads, bunds, tanks, canals and wells recommended 
(387). 

Fruit growing recommended (387). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improvement of : 

Sanitary education and co-operative, societies recommended (387). 

Industrial concerns moving into rural areas, not desirable (387). 

Lac culture recommended (387). 

Marketing arrangements necessary (387). 

Obstacles : lack of training and caste prejudices (387). 

Pisciculture recommended (387). 

Poultry rearing recommended (387) 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with : 

Government help recommended (387). 

Rope making recommended (387). 

Sericulture recommended (387). 

Study, intensive, necessary (387). 

Training by Government experts necessary (387). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Emigration (387-8) 67699-703. 

Labour-saving machinery recommended (374). 

Recruitment for tea gardens of Assam, etc., from Chota Nagpur should be prohibited 
by law (387-8) 67602-4. 

Shortage in Chota Nagpur owing to very thin population and emigration (387-8). 
Uncultivated land in Chota Nagpur should bo developed by surplus labour assisted by 
grants of land, free railway travelling, housing arrangements and loans (388). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle breeding: co-operative societies should receive breeding stock free from 
Government farms (386) (394). 

Dairying: 

Milk, market for in towns (383) (386). 

Model diaries recommended (387). 

Fodder: 

Crops recommended (381-3) (386-7). 

Importation suggested (386-7). 

Shortage from February to J une (387). 

Transport facilities necessary (386). 

Pastures: Common: 

Overstocked (386). 

Ploughing recommended (386). 

Enclosed : Absence of (386). 

Plough cattle : prices very high (378). 

Silage recommended (386). 

Caiutal, Attracting of, to Agriculture : 

Demonstration, practical, that farming can be made to pay, recommended (395). 
Improvements discouraged by: small return on capital invested, rent restriction, and 
prohibition of transfer of tenancies in Chota Nagpur (395). 

Need of capital, 67715-9. 
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CO-OPETtATlOiT: 

Agricultural Department, assistance given by, 67727, 67832-3. 

Cattle breeding : Teaching recommended (380). 

Central Banks : District boards should deposit funds with (393). 

Credit societies : 

Economic condition of village people not much improved by (389-90) 67666. 

Long term credit: 

Length 10 years, 67804-11. 

Reduction of interest to cultivators to 6] by means of loans at 3 per cent from 
Imperial Bank to Provincial Bank, recommended (377-8). 

Multiplication of, not recommended (394). 

Short term credit, present system adequate (377). 

Department: should Consult organisations as to policy, 67761, 

District boards: 

should A ssist welfare societies (393-4). 
take no Interest in co-operation, 67730-1. 

Education : 

Adult, societies recommended (374). 
of Members, moral importance of (389-94), 07740. 

Education Department, no assistance from, in Khunti, 67728. 

Farming demonstration societies recommended (374), 

Federations: 

Organisation of, necessary (390) 67762-7. 

Subsidies from Government and district boards recommended (393) 07752-7. 
should Supervise welfare societies (891). 

Financial Adviser to Registrar, appointment of, necessary, 67758-62. 

Implements, distribution of, recommended (384-5). 

Irrigation recommended (380-1). 

Joint farming recommended (379). 

Land mortgage banks not, recommended, 67763, 67803-4. 

Manure stores recommended (384). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come info schemes for joint benefit, recommend.: <1 (394). 
Moneylenders, co-operators borrow from (378). 

Non-officials: 

entire Dependence on, not desirable (393). 

Organisers, Me below. 

Objects: moral arid economic (389-94) 67740, 07778-86, 67801-2. 

Organisers: 

Illiteracy an obstacle, 67791-800. 

Training in a Government institution recommended (392-3) 67744-51. 

Work of (390-1) (393). 

Propaganda, importance of, 67720-5, 67768-72. 

Public Health Department, no assistance from, in Khunti. 67729. 

Registrar, constant change of, deprecated, 67765-7. 

Sale societies, premature (389) 67828. 

Seed distribution stores recommended (384). 

Subsidiary industries should be organised by (391) 

Veterinary work recommended (385). 

Welfare societies: 

Arbitration of disputes suggested (391), 67699-703. 

Bulls should be supplied to, from Government farms, (394). 

Concentration on, recommended (394). 

Credit facilities afforded, 67787-90, 67816-28. 

District boards: 

no Assistance given by, 67730-1. 
should Assist (393-4). 

Liability of members, limited and unlimited, 67787-90. 

Multiple societies recommended, 67774-7, 67816-28. 

Necessary in every village (389-90) 67768-72. 

Schools should bo established with the help of (391) 67826, 

Staff, 67738-9. 

Supervision by Federations, recommended (391-2). 
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Chops and Chop Protection : 

Fodder crops recommended (381-3) (386). 

Groundnut recommended (376-6) (384). 

Market facilities for improved crops necessary (383). 

Rice, dnhia variety, successfully cultivated (384). 

Seed distribution : 

Arrangements necessary (383). 

Co-operative, recommended (384). 

Wild animals, damage by: gun licenses, extension of, recommended (384). 
Cultivation : 

Rotation in uplands in Chora. Nagpur (384). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Co-opeiative worker's recommended (386-6). 
on Cultivators’ own fields recommended (376). 

Failures, instances of (376). 

Groundnut and Sugarcane successfully demonstrated in Klmnti sub-division (375). 
Education : 

Adult: 

Cinema recommended (374). 

Co-operative societies recommended (374) (376). 

Agricultural: 

Agricultural classes, small percentage of, in high schools and colleges, (394). 
in Schools recommended (31)4-5). 

Compulsory, in rural areas, not recommended (395) 67697-8, 67740. 

Co-operative assistance recommended (374) (385) (391) 67826. 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture: 

Demonstration to prove that agriculture can be made profitable, co-operative 
farming societies with Government help, labour saving machinery (374) 
67664-76, 67732-5. 

Moral teaching, importance of (374) (389-94) 67740, 67778-80, 67,801-2. 

Nature study recommended (395). 

School farms recommended (395). 

System does not increase agricultural efficiency (394). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration : Sealed bags recommended (383). 

Artificial: 

Recommended (383). 

Testing necessary (383). 

Co-operative distribution recommended (383). 

Cowdung, use of. as fuel: 

Coal, special transport facilities recommended (383). 

Tree plantations recommended (383). 

Gypsum : successful (383). 

Natural: shortage of owing to insufficient cattle (381-3). 

Oilcake not available owing to export of oil-seeds (383). 

Propaganda : 

Co operative, recommended (383). 

Sulphate of Ammonia : 

Co-operative distribution of (383). 

Successful (383). 


Finance : 


hand mortgage banks not recommended, 67763, 67803-4. 
Taoeavi: through co-operative societies recommended (378). 

Forests : 

Afforestation, systematic, recommended (389). 

Deforestation: 

Erosion caused by (389). 

Rapid, in Chota Nagpur (388 9). 

Soil deterioration caused by (382). 
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Forests— contd . 

Grazing; 

Deforestation sometimes caused by (388). 

Facilities in Chota Nagpur (388). 

Rights should bo legally defined (388-9) 37693. 

Hal trees in Chota Nagpur (388). 

Village plantations on waste lands recommended (389). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation, obstacles to : conservatism and laws of inheritance (379). 
Fragmentation : causes loss of efficiency (379). 

Joint farming eo-oporative societies recommended (379). 

Implements : 

Co-operative distribution and sale recommended (384-5). 

Demonstration recommended (384). 

Manufacture should be assisted by Government rewards and subsidies (384). 
Ploughs: 

improved, too heavy for cattle, light ploughs required (384). 

Price difficulty (384-5). 

Irrigation : 

Bunds recommended (380-1). 

Chota Nagpur, importance of irrigation extension (380-1). 

Kanke system, 67730. 

Reservoir and tank construction by co-operative effort recommended (380). 
Schemes suggested (380-1). 

Scope for vast extension (379). 

Wells, co-oporative construction, recommended (381). 

Land Tenure : 

Landlords : 

Absentee, 67672-3. 

lack of Interest in agriculture, 07663-76. 

Propaganda among, recommended, 67669-71, 

Rent, 67812-5. 


Marketing : 

Crop improvement: marketing facilities necessary (383). 
Facilities not satisfactory (389). 

Middlemen : 

Number excessive (389). 

Profits excessive, 67678-9. 

Roads required (377) 67688-9. 

Subsidiary industries, marketing arrangements necessary (387). 
Weighing : Neutral tallymen suggested, 67678-9. 

Research : 

Central Government should control and finance (374) 67677. 
Extension necessary (373-4). 

Provincial as well as central recommended (374) 67677. 

Staff: 

Increase recommended (374). 

Indianisation, efficiency should not be sacrificed to (373-4). 


Soils ; 

Drainage : 

Co-operative drainage has improved soil in Khunti Sub-division (382). 
Necessary (381-2). 
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Soils— contd. 

Erosion : 

Bunds recommended (382). 

Serious in Chota Nagpur (382). 

Forest destruction has led to deterioration of soil in Chota Nagpur (382). 

Kanke Government farm, great improvement of soil in (382). 

Rice raya or sandha disease due to poverty of soil (378) (382-3). 

Survey necessary (381). 

Veterinary : 

Go operative assistance recommended (385). 

Dispensaries : 

Propaganda as to, recommended (385). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (385). 

Inoculation : 

Prejudice against, removed by co-operative propaganda (385). 

Staff insufficient (385). 

Staff : insufficient (376-7). 

Training of men of gotmla caste recommended (385) (57741-3. 

Welfare of Ritual Population : 

Litigation : 

Arbitration, co-operative', suggested (301) 67600 703. 

Panchayat system disorganised (378-0). 

Moral standard of people, very low (389-90) (395). 

Population ; very sparse in Chota Nagpur (387-8). 

Ranchi distriot: condition of the people most, deplorable (396) 67690-703. 

Surveys, economic ; 

Co-operative assistance recommended (395-6). 

Recommended (395). 

Scope of enquiry (395-6). 

Welfare societies, see under Co-operation. 

GIBSON, A. J., I.P.S., F.O.H., F.L ■S., F.Z.S., Conservator of Forests, Bihar and 
Orissa (416-9), 

(see also LYALL, witness). 

Animal Husbandry ; 

Fodder crops recommended (418). 

Plough cattle, improvement of, necessary (418). 

Stall feeding recommended (418). 


Forests : 


Afforestation schemes: 

Finance difficulty (417). 

Openings for (417). 

Agricultural purposes: 

Classification of forest (417-8). 

Policy of Government as to (417-9). 

Prior claim recognised (417). 

Area dangerously low (418). 

British India ; area of forest (418). 

Burning, control necessary (419). 

Conservation : 

to prevent Floods recommended (41(5), 
to increase Water supply (417). 

Deterioration : 

Caused by excessive gracing and unregulated felling (417) and burning (419). 
Erosion caused by (416-7). 

Remedies (416-7). 
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Grazing : 

Deterioration caused by (417-8). 

Diminution propable in future (416-8). 

Facilities as extensive as possible (416). 
in Forests, causes enormonsloss of manure (419). 

System of firewood and fodder supply should be rotational and in charge of village 
panehayats (416) (419). 

GRAZING, see. under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY and FORESTS. 

GUR, sec under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

HEALTH, see. under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

HENRY, J., Lohat Sugar Works, Lohat (1-14). 

Administration : 

Transport : 

Railways : Feeder lines, extension advocated (2) (5). 

Roads : 

Extension advocated (2) (»). 

Metal, very little, 6495:1-6. 

Repairs, fairly good, 64953-6. 

Tramways: 

Attitude of local authorities to (2) (5). 

Extension advocated (3) (6). 

Private, Carrying goods for the public by, illegal (2) (5) 64986-41. 

Prohibitive terms (2) (5) 64938-40. 

Agricultural Department : Services: Efliejfiit but ineffective for lack of staff (2) 
64934-5. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing : crop failure, litigation, ceremonies (3) 65015-6, land purchase 
(3). 

Extent of : 75 per cent of cultivators (3). 

Moneylenders : 

Account methods, complicated (8), 65012. 

do not Harass cultivators, unless a quarrel arises (3) 65013. 

do not Seize land (3). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure, litigation, ceremonies, and usury (3). 
Restriction or control of cultivators, credit: not advocated (3) 65014, 

Sources of credit: land of cultivators only (3). 

Co-operation : 

Credit societies ; .Best means of financing and teaching ryots (3) (5-6) 65020-3. 
Education, lack of, 65022-3, 

Implements, improved : should be popularised by' societies (5). 

Non-officials : importance of (5). 

Organisers, honorary : w r ork of (5) 64963-7. 

Primary societies : numbers increasing, 65001-5. 

Supervision : necessary (6) 64966-71, 65001, 65022-3. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Pests: 

Borer causes great damages to sugarcane (4). 

Caterpillar causes great damage to rabi crops (4). 

Sugar cane: 

Bhoorii variety has deteriorated (1). 

Coimbatore cane replacing local Bhoorii (1-2) 64930-3. 

Cutting : December to April deteriorates after 48 hours, 64972-4, 64987 
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Chops and Crop Protection— ronld. 

SUGARCANE : 

Pusa canes, distributed, 64981-2, 64988. 

Seed: 

Pusa cane setts, advanced without interest by Lohat Sugar Works 
64981-2, 64992-3, 64998-9, 65035. 

Sugar beet unsuccessful, 64983-4. 

Cultivation : 

Methods of ryots give poor but constant return (4). 

Poverty leads to poor results (4) 64951-2. 

Rotations : financial obstacle to fallowing (4). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Continuous demonstration, advocated (2). 

Cultivators : conservative (2) 64930, 65039-40. 
on Cultivators own fields, advocated (2). 

Fertilisers : 

Ashes : used on a large scale (4). 

Bonos : export causes great loss (4). 

Cowdung : used as fuel (4). 

Financial difficulty (4) 64948-50. 

Nitrate, of soda : experiment (4) 64994-0. 

Oilcakes : too expensive, 04997. 

Finance : 

Cultivation expenses : its. 15 for an acre in a favourable season, 65017-9. 

Taccavi: for Emergencies only ( 3). 

Holdings : Consolidation of: legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc , not 
advocated (3). 

Implements : 

Cattle too poor to pull improved implements (5). 

Co-operative popularisation suggested (5). 

Improved, almost unknown (15). 

Irrigation : 

Embankments : dangerous (3). 

Lift: difficulty, 64947. 

Wells : inadequate (3) 64942-6. 

Lou at Sugar Works : 

Agency system, 65041 -2. 

Consumption of cane : 

Local only, 64987. 

.17,000 maunds in a day, 64976. 

Fertilisers: has not succeeded in distributing, 64994, 65035. 

Jaggery, not purchased by, 64985-6, 65000. 

Loans made to ryots on condition that produce is sold to. 65006-10. 

Output of sugar : 1 lakh in a good season, light brown, 64977-8. 

Price of imported sugar, Works dependent on, 65026-30. 

Seed : Pusa cane setts advanced to cultivators without interest, 64081-2,-64992-3, 
04998-9, 65035. 

Selling of sugar ; by brokers, mostly consumed in the Punjab, 64979-80. 
Sulphitation process used, 65011. 

Supply of cane for, insufficient, 64975. 

Marketing : 

Sugarcane : 

Competition between mills and local market for gur, 64958-60. 

Deteriorates after 48 hours, 64973-4, 64987. 

Factories, limitation of number advocated, 64961-2, 65031-4. 
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Marketing— amid. 

Sugarcane : 

Price, fixed by reference to price of sugar, 04957, 65037-S. 

Quality : impossible to pay by sucrose, value, 64921 -9, 64988-91. 
Transport; lack of facilities adversely affecting prices of produce (5). 

Research : 

Coimbatore Cane station : importance of work of (1). 

Sugar Bureau : importance of work of (1). 


Soils : 

Erosion by floods (3-4). 

Reclamation : Instance of marked improvement (4). 

Veterinary : 

Department: successful (2). 

Inoculation : prejudice against, dying out (2). 

HEYOOOK, W. B., I.C.S., Commissioner, Patna Division (217-56). 

/See also Foley’s evidenoe (225-8), (253-6). 

Administration : 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative 
Departments (222) 06583-7, 60662. 

Local Self-Government, 06749-56. 

Transport: 

Communications, district boards willing to spend money on, 66750, 66755-6, 66769. 
Roads : 

Bullock carts excluded from part of tlio road in some areas, 66795-6. 

Cess : District boards receive. 66797-8. 

Tax : 

on Bullock carts should bo earmarked for roads, suggestion, 66780-1, 
66793-6. Provincial suggested) 06785-92. 

Agricultural Department : 

Botanist and Chemist : failure to fill the posts of, a retrograde policy (219). 
Co-operation : 

Registrar, close touch with, recommended (220). 

Relations of departments, 66741. 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative 
Departments (222) 66583-7, 66662. 

Expansion too slow (219). 

Functions, 66693. 

Marketing of produce, with assistance of co-operative societies, recommended (219). 
Policy in some rospects retrograde (219) 66740, 

South of Province, work in, 66772-3. 

Stall: Inadequate (219). 

Training, 66638-42. 


Agricultural Indertedness : 

Causes of borrowing : Ceremonies, joint family system, inherited debts ( 220 ). 
Interest: 

High (220). 

Legislation to reduce, suggested (220) 66568-73. 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : 

Co-operation, the only practical method (220). 

Moneylenders, control indebted cultivators (220) 66712-3, 66733. 

Rcpajnnent prevented by : 

accumulation of high interest, excessive amount of loans (220). 

Sources of credit; Moneylenders and Co-operative Societies (220). 

Usurious Loans Act : useful as to previous debts of members of co-operative societies 
(220) 66568-73, 66712-3. 
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Emigration, 66622-32, 66754. 

Kamiauti Agreements Act, ineffective, 66680-5, 66700. 

Shortage : none in Patna Division (223). 

Wages, uneconomic, 66680-5, 66700. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle breeding : 
in an Experimental stage (220). 

Farms : 

at Cuttack, proposed (220). 
at Patna being established (220), 

Fodder : 

Crops recommended (223). 

Shortage most acute in hot weather (223). 

Grazing : 

Common grounds: 

Adequate provision of, impossible (223). 
of no real Help (223). 

Uneconomic cattle, breeding of, encouraged by (223). 

Waste lands, very little in Patna Division (223). 

Implements, improved: catt-lc unsuitable for heavy ploughs (222). 

Landowners : not interested in (223). 

Stall feeding recommended (223). 

Uneconomic cattle : elimination necessary (223). 

Co-operation: 

Audit : essential (223) 66565, 66742. 

Agricultural Departments should work in close touch with Registrar (220) 66741. 
Credit societies; members often go to moneylenders (220). 

Danger of over-expansion without adequate inspecting agency (223-4). 
Development Officer should control Co-operative, Veterinary and Agricultural 
Departments (222) 06583-7, 66662. 

Embezzlement, danger of (220) (223) 66505. 

Implements, distribution of, suggested (222). 

Irrigation, difficulty of, 66617. 

Liquidation : 66505-7. 66865-8. 

Marketing recommended (219-20). 

Members : cannot control their societies (223) 66678-9. 

Objects : 66676-9. 

Panchayats : inclined to look to their own advantage (223). 

Progress : Deterioration in recent years (2201 66565. 

Public Demands Recovery Act, 66665-8. 

Sale societies: 

Extension urgently needed (224). 

Potato society in Bihar a great success (223) 66591-3. 

Seed distribution recommended (2L2). 

Supervision, importance of, emphasised (220) (223-4) 66565, 66742. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Fodder crops recommended (223). 

Improvement: by experimental farms (222). 

Seed distribution : 

through Co-operative societies recommended (222). 

Farms recommended, 66715-7. 

Wild animals, damage by : jungle clearing recommended (222). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Court of Wards, model farm at Bettiah, 66703. 

Cultivators : 

Suspicious of innovations (219). 

Willing to accept advice (219) 

on Cultivators own field recommended (219) 66647, 66711. 
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Demonstration and Propaganda— could. 

Danger of demonstration before improvement is proved to be successful (219). 
Decorations (honours), giving of, to cultivators, suggested, 66563, 66718-20. 
Failures: does not know of any (219) 66714. 

Farms, departmental, recommended (218-9) (222) 66643-6, 66715-7, 66723, 66774-6. 
Groundnut : successfully demonstrated in Ohota Nagpur (219). 

Improvements, 66714, 66721-2. 

Local demonstration recommended (218 9). 

Produce rent system discourages cultivators from adopting improvements, 66691-7. 
(See under Land Tenure). 

Rico: Dahia variety successfully demonstrated (219). 

Sipaya Farm, 66774-5. 

Sugarcane, Coimbatore, successfully demonstrated (219). 

Education : 

Adult: 

an Indirect method of teaching children (218). 

Practical training by short courses on farms recommended (218). 

Agricultural: 

Incentive: hope of finding employment (217). 

Revenue officers, training in technical agriculture suggested, 66556-7, 06638-42. 
Zemindars’ eons not attracted owing to land tenure system (217-8) 66659-62, 
66701-7. 

Agricultural College, provincial, question of re-opening of : 

Affiliation to University, 66725-6. 

Entrance qualification, 66728-30. 

Veterinary College, question of combination with, 66634-7, 66724 
•Compulsory : 

Act, permissive, in force, 66595. 

Bank! Union have adopted, 66596-7. 

Financial difficulty, 66595-9. 
not Recommended, 66594-9. 

•Court of Wards encourages training of minors, 66701-7. 

■District- boards in favour of building schools, to the detriment of other activities, 
66749, 66755-6. 

.Elementary : 

Course, not long enough (224). 

Finance ; funds inadequate (224). 

Illiteracy, relapse into (224), 

Management, committees difficult to find (224). 

Quality, poor (224). 

Schools not adequately supervised (224). 

Teachers : 

not very Competent (224) 60597. 

Supply inadequate (224) 66597. 
not sufficiently Widespread (224). 

'Middle class youths, attraction of, to agriculture . 

Landlords should cultivate their land (218). 

Obstacle: lack of employment (218). 

Nature study : in rural tracts not recommended (218). 
labour Agricultural College: 

Closing of, a. retrograde policy (217-9), 66552-8, 66564, 66633-4, 66638-42, 66740, 
Employment of students: only Agricultural Department (217-8) 06554-7, 

66688-42, 06727. 

Short courses: 

Agricultural class students (218). 
were not Popular (217). 

Students taking 3 years course: 
not of Agricultural classes (218). 
insufficient Number attracted (217) 66725-7. 

B |)LD1X3S : 

Fragmentation : 

Difficulty of prevention, 00743-5. 

Efficiency lost by (220). 

Subdivision of proprietary interests, excessive (221) 06648-9, 66733. 
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Implements : 


Cattle: 

Improvement suggested (222). 

Unsuitability of, for drawing heavy ploughs (222). 

Co-operative distribution recommended (222) 

Cost, difficulty of (222). 

Irrigation : 

Improvement, scojki for, practically unlimited (25ll). 

Khora Valley project (255). 

Minor Works Irrigation Act, (16709. 

Orissa canals (256-0). 

Owners rates (254-6). 

Private systems : 

Control system. 60600-7, 66609. 

Co-operative schemes, difficulty of, 66617. 

District irrigation boards not recommended, 00747-8. 

Extensive (221). 

Government control would be beneficial, 66605, 66607-15, 66746. 

Isind Tenure svstem causes neglect {See Land Tenure). 
often Neglected (221) 66601-4, 66616, 66650-61, 66708-10. 

Ownership divided among many landlords (221) 66000, 66608-4. 

Supply of water, 66018-21. 

Private Works Irrigation Act, 00709. 

Sons Canals (255). 

United Provinces Bill of 1925, premature in Bihar and Orissa (256). 

Land Tenuke: 

Batai system, 66671. 

Bengal Tenancy Act, (>6737, 66745. 

Cash rents, 66650-61, 66778-9, 6G782-4. 

Intermediaries between landlord and tenant, 66735-6. 

Landlords : 

do not Cultivate (217-8). 

Illegal demands made b\', (16686-90. 

not Interested in agriculture (218) (223) 66559-63, 66663-4, 66701-7. 
are primarily Bout collectors (217-8) 66708. 

Sub division, excessive, of proprietary interests (221). 

Permanent settlement., effects of (217-8) (223), 66607-15, 60617,«66663-4, 66669 75, 
00734, 60746-8, 66757-71, 00777. 

Produce rents : 

Area, very large (221). 

Commutation wanted by tenants but opposed by landlords (221) 66580-2, 60650-61, 
66778-9, 66782-4. 

Disadvantages of systsm (221) 66574-82, 60650-61, 66669-75, 06691-9, 66782-4. 
Half the gross produce (221) 66574-82. 

Irrigation adversely affected by (221) 66000, 60650-GJ, 66698-9, 66746-8 (255). 
Tenancy Bill, 60760. 

Transfer of tenancies not free, 66686-90, 66731-2. 

Marketing : 

Agricultural Department should assist cultivators (210). 

Co-operative,' recommended (219-20) (223) {See Kale Societies under Co-OPE ration). 
Improvement: considerable, necessary (223). 

Veterinary : 

College at Patna : question of combining with provincial agricultural college , if 
latter re-opened, 66633-7. 

Contagious diseases : 

Legislation, compulsory, time not ripe for (222). 

Oiwtacles to dealing with, ignorance and prejudice (222). 

Department: expansion too slow (220) G6738-9. 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative 
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V ETERINAP Y— contd . 

Dispensaries : 

Control: 

is by District boards and municipalities (222) 66750-1. 

Provincial compared with local (222). 

System working fairly we.ll (222). 

Expansion not sufficiently rapid (222). 

Finance : lack of funds (222 ) 66750-1. 

Inoculation: 

Local control removes prejudice (222). 

Prejudice against, being gradually overcome (222) 66588. 

Rinderpest, co-operation by Feudatory States suggested, 66588-90. 

Staff: limited (220). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Hospitals: district boards in favour of, to the detriment of other activities, 66749, 
66755-6. 

Population, too dense (223). 

HOLDINGS : 

Common farming systora recommended, Khan (445). 

Consolidation : (See also Fragmentation below). 

Advanoes might be made to purchasers of fragments, Dobbs (60). 

Co-operation, see under that heading. 

Government estates, consolidation in, should be attempted first, Tuckey (284) 66(109- 
13, 

quite Impossible, Atkins (.18). 

Legislation suggested, Dobbs (60). 

Legislation to enforce consolidation premature, Tuclcey (284) 66909. 

Legislation to facilitate exchange of small holdings recommended, Khun (445), 
Obstacles : 

Class differences, Prasad (163) 66356-9. 

Conservatism, Prasad (163) 66356-9, Chose (379). 

Ignorance, Sethi (354). 

Inheritance laws, Dobbs (60), Tuckey (284), Ohose (379), 

Interest, lack of, Tuckey (284). 

Landlords, Prasad (163) 66366-9. 

Legal difficulties, Prasad (163) 68356-9. 

Mutual distrust, Tuckey (284). 

Narrow outlook of cultivators, Dobbs (60). 

Restriction on alienation, Tuckey (284). 

Traffic in part holdings, Turkey (284). 

Cultivators becoming landless day-labourers, Qanga Vishnu, 65331-3, 65368-70 
Estates Partition Act, Lai (303) 67032. 

Fragmentation : (See also Consolidation above). 

Bad results of, Arikshan Sinha (261-2) (271). 

Cottage industries to relieve pressure on land recommended, Sethi (353). 

Difficult to prevent, Foley (225), Heycock, 66743-5. 

Education as to fragmentation necessary, Tuckey (284), Sethi (353-4). 

Efficiency lost by, Heycock (220), Lai (302-2), Ohose (379). 

Hindu law of succession a cause, Ganga Vishnu (39). 

Impossible to prevent, Ganga Vishnu (39). 

Increasing, Tuckey (283). 

Inevitable, Sinha, D. P. (204) 66497-501, 66535-6. 

Legislation : 

Necessary, Arikshan Sinha (262). 

Recommended, Lai (303) (57032; not recommended, Sethi (354). 
very Marked, Tuckey {? 83). 

Poverty caused by, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65326-33. 

Hub-division of estates encourages excessive, sub-division of holdings, Foley (£25), 
Sub-division of proprietary interests, excessive, Heycock (221) 66648-9, 66733. 
Tenancy Acts should be amended to prevent fragmentation, Narendru (4tifi). 
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HOLDINGS— eontd. 

Inheritance laws, legislation necessary, Khan (445;. 

Joint farming : see under CO-OPERATION. 

Large scale farming recommended, Khan (415). 

Legislation : 

as to Landlords recommended, Prasad (163) 66356-0. 

to deal with Minors, widows with life interests, persona legally incapable, alienation 
and dissentients and to keep disputes out of the courts, not recommended— Henry* 
(3), recommended, Arikshan Sinha (262), not called for, 'Prasad (163). not 
necessary, Khan (445). 

Partition Aet, revision suggested, Foley (225). 

Statistics, Tuckey (283-4) (287-8) 66940-7. 

HOSPITALS, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

HYGIENE, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

IMPLEMENTS : 

Blacksmiths’ shops necessary, Atkins (20). 

Capital, lack of, prevents use of expensive modern implements, Khan (440-1), 
Carpenters’ shops necessary, Atkins (20). 

Cattle unfit to pull improved implements, Henry (5), Gamja Vishnu, 65294, Heycoek 
(222), Narendra, 67881-5. 

Cliff, Deputy Director in N. W. Bihar, work of, Dobbs, 65438. 

Co-operative : see Implements under CO-OPERATION. 

Cost, difficulty of, Heyeock (222). 

Cultivators’ conservative habits, Lai, 67036-9. 

Demonstration : 

Recommended, Ghose (384). 

on Village farms recommended, Sethi (357). 

Engineering Section of Agricultural Department, should take up improvement of, Sethi 
(357) 67644. 

Hire-purchase system recommended, Atkins (20), Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Hiring of costly implements from co-operative societies, recommended, Sinha, D. P. 
(205). 

Hoe, Indian : the only implement for sale in bazaar, Atkins (20). 

Importation, on account of cost, not recommended, Narendra (410). 

Improvement, unknown, Henry (5). 

Instalment system recommended, Sethi (357). 

Labour-saving machinery, Sinha, D. P. (199), Ghose (374), 67664-76, 67732-5. 

Loans, co-oporativo recommended, Khan (447). 

Manufacture : 

Government rewards and subsidies recommended, Ghose (384). 

Local, difficult owing to high cost of materials, and village smiths and carpenters 
being driven to the towns, Narendra (410) 67841-4. 

Mass production: 

Difficulties of, Dobbs, 65439-41. 

by Private enterprise recommended, Sethi, 67644-7. 

Ploughs: 

Country ploughs generally used, Arikshan Sinha (266), Sethi (357). 

Improved, too heavy for cattle, Ghose (384). 

Improvement of, Dobbs, 65438, importance of, Sethi (357). 

Iron, recommended, Khan (447). 

Iron mould-board: 

Advised, Atkins (19). 

being Adopted, Atkins, 65167-9. 

Light, deep tilling, required, Ghose (384). 

Meston, not found satisfactory, Arikshan Sinha (266). 

Punjab iron plough used, Sethi, 67645. 

Sabul recommended, Khan (447), 

y 393 — 5 
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Poverty prevents use of implements and machinery, A iarendra (410). 

Price difficulty, Sinha, 1). P. (204), Sethi (357) 67644-7, Ghost (384-6). 

Kepairs, difficulty of, Gnnga Vishnu (39-40), Narendra, 67881-5. 

Research necessary, Sinha, D. P. ( 199). 
no Selling agency exists, Atkins (20). 

Soil depletion caused by use of improved implements, Ganga Vishnu (39) 66348-50. 
Spare parts, selling agencies necessary, Atkins (20). 

Taccnvi loans recommended, Narendra (408). . 

Tractoks : 

Bullocks not- supplanted by, Atkins, 65246-8. 

more Productive but land requires rest after using, Ganga Vishnu, 65349-50. 

INDUSTRIAL CONCERNS, moving into rural areas, see. under AGRICULTURAL 
INDUSTRIES. 

INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT, .see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 
INOCULATION, see under VETERINARY. 

IRRIGATION : 

Agricultural Department, special irrigation section re<< n.mended. Hoy, S'. K. (462). 
Bays River : 

practically Dried up, Ganga Vishnu (39). 

Neglect of, will be disastrous, Ganga Vishnu (39). 

Bunds •. 

in Chot-a Nagpur : 

Recommended, Roy, S. K. (462) 68243-8, 68289-90, Roy, A". K. (4K5-6). 
Successful, examples of. Hoy, S. K. (462) 68243-8. 

Recommended, Ghost (380-1). 

Saligrarui bund from Bettiah to Hajipur should bo cut-, Arikshan Sinha (264) 
66834-9. 

Canals in Orrissa not recommended, Narendra (409). 

Chota Nagpur, importance of irrigation extension, Ghose (380-1). 

Control of, bv zamindars leads to oppression of the poor, Sinha, D. P. (204) 
60537-40. 

Oo-oi’EBATiYK : see Irriciatiok under CO-OPERATION. 

Distribution : 

in Bihar satisfactory, Sarup (310). 

in Orissa, very wasteful, Bery, 07105-8, ,Sarup (310). 

District boards might keep boring plants, Sinha, M. S. 60984-5. 

Drainage, see. under SOILS. 

Embankments : dangerous, Henry (3). 

Extension : 

Importance of, Sethi (354). 

Little scope for, Bery, 67093-5, 67165-71, 67181-4. 

Vast scope for, Roy, N. K. (485). 

Extent of, Turkey (284-5) (289) 66931-6, 66950. 

Finance : list of works prevented by financial difficulty, Foley (226) (253-4). 

Floods : See under SOILS. 

Government assistance suggested, Sinha, M. S. 66984-5, 66989-90. 

Importance of, Ganga Vishnu (39) 65284. 

Improvement, scope for, practically unlimited, Heycock (256). 

Kanke : bunds advocated, Dobbs (60-2). System, Ghose, 07736. 

Klvora Valley project, Heyeoek (255). 

Landlords, obstruction by, Arikshan Sinha (262-3). 

Land tenure as affecting irrigation, Turkey (279) 66868-70, 66889. 

Laws : Minor and Private Irrigation Works Acts of 1922, no work carried out 
under, Sinha D. P. (204). 

Legislation : 

Necessary to bring irrigation under public control, Sinha D. P. (204). 
Recommended, Arikshan Sinha (262-3). 
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IRRIGATION—contd. 

Lift : 

Diffioult, Henry, 64947. 

Iron rahat wheel, etc,, recommended, Sethi (354) (357), Khan (446). 

Persian wheel recommended, Khan (445). 

Minor Works : 

Bihar, Bery, 67172-3. 
small Canals, Dobbs (60). 

Contour embankments, Dobbs (60). 

Irrigation Department responsible only for sohemes referred to it, by civil authori¬ 
ties, Bery, 67099. 

Irrigation Aot, Heycock, 66709. 

•Openings for, Tuekey, 66881-8. 

•Obstacles: 

Apathy of landlords, Dobbs (60) 66432-3, 65522-4. 

Sized cash rents, Dobbs, 65522-4. 

Inheritance laws, Dobbs, 65522. 

Smallness of holdings, Dobbs (60). 

Overseers should be appointed, Dobbs, 65427-31. 

Propaganda, Bery, 67099-104. 

Muzaffarpore: Inadequacy of irrigation, Qanga Vishnu (39) 65282-4. 

•Obstacles : finance and laok of definite policy, Roy, N. K. (486). ( See also under 
Minor Works above.) 

Orissa, a loss being incurred, Bery, 67157-8. 

Orissa canals. Hey cock (255-6). 

Owners rates, Heycock (254-6). 

Permanent settlement: 

as Affecting irrigation, Tuekey, 66868-70, 66965-9, Bery, 67185-91. 

Prevents improvement, Foley (225-6) (253-4). 

Persian wheels suggested, Sarup (310), Khan (445). 

Private, Tuekey, 66931-6, Bery, 67176-7. 

Private Systems i 

Control system, Heycock, 66600-7, 66009. 

Co-operative sohemes, difficulty of, Heycock, 66617. 

District irrigation boards not recommended, Heycock, 66747-8. 

Extensive, Heycock (221). 

Government control would be beneficial, Heycock, 66605, 66607-15, 66746. 

Laud tenure system causes neglect (See Land Tenure). 

often Neglected, Heycock (221) 66601-4, 66616, 66650-61, 66708-10. 

Ownership divided among many landlords, Heycock (221) 66600, 66603-4. 

Supply of water, Heycock, 66618-21. 
very Valuable, Heycock (221). 

Private Works Irrigation Act, Heycock, 66709. 

Pumping stations with pipe lines from rivers in North Bihar suggested, Atkins (18). 
Rainfall: 

Average 60 ins., but not well distributed, Sethi (354). 

Bery, 67165-70. 

Rates, Bery, 67157-64, 67178. 

Research as to easy methods necessary, Sinha, D. P. (199). 

Reservoirs : 

Investigation necessary, Khan (445) (451). 

Recommended, Lai (303), Ohose (380), Roy, N. K. (485). 

River training recommended. Lot (303). 

Rivers, drying up, Lai (303) 67033-5, 67044-6. (See Floods under SOILS.) 

Ryots should be encouraged to make their own irrigation works, Tuekey (285). 
SaJigrami bund from Bettiah to Hajipur, should be out, Arikshan Sinha (264) 66834-9. 


Schemes : 

in Chota Nagpur suggested, Roy, N. K. (485). 

Scope for small, Sarup (309-10). 

Suggested, Lai (303), Sinha, M. 8. (298) 66981-5, Ohose (380-1). 
mo y 393—5 a 
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Scope for, great, Atkin#, 66185, Ghost (870). 

Silt, see under SOILS. 

Silting causing rivers to dry up, Ganga Vishnu (39) 66283-8, 65290. 

Son Canals, Heycock (266), Bery , 67186-91. 

Son canals area waterlogged, Dobbs, 66626-30. 

Survey, Bery, 67179-80. 

Tanks : 

in Bihar, Sarup (310). 

not Feasible in North Bihar, Atkins (18) 66186-6. 

in Orissa silted up and brought under cultivation, Sethi (354). 

Recommended, Ghose (380). 

Tribeni canal, no scope for extension, Bery, 67192-4. 

United Provinces Bill of 1925, premature in Bihar and Orissa, Heycock (266). 
Wastage, Sarup (310). 

Water requirements of crops should bo investigated, Khan (445). 

Wells : 

Agricultural Department responsible for sinking, Bery, 67096-8. 

Co-operative construction, recommended. Ghost (381). 

Inadequate, Henry (3) 64942 0. 

in Muzaffarpore, nature of soil necessitates briok walls, Ganga Vishnu, 65289. 

Scope for, unlimited, Roy, N. K. (480). 

Tube, research necessary, Roy, N. K, (486). 

JOINT-FARMING, see under CO-OPERATION. 

KHAN, Moulvi Saiyid Muhammad Ahsan, Zamindar and Secretary of the Barh Agri¬ 
cultural Association, Barh, District Patna (440-56). 

Administration : 

Chamber of Agriculture, all-India, central, recommended (441). 

Pusa Agricultural Research Institute: 

Cattle breeding, successful work (449). 

Control of provincial departments by, recommended (443-4) 68210. 

Experts from, should take the place of provincial experts (448). 

Staff should be increased (444). 

Transport: 

Railways, freights for agricultural requisites should be reduced (444). 

Roads, rural, for oart traffic necessary (444). 

Steamer?, freights for agricultural requisites should bo reduced (444) (451). 
Agricultural Department : 

Agricultural associations, control by Department recommended (443). 

Experiments by, have led to great improvement (4t3). 

Finance inadequate (444). 

Services inadequate (444). 

Staff: 

Inadequate (440). 

Sympathy with cultivators necessary (440). 

Teachers should be supplied by (443). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing: crop failure and other calamities, extravagance (444). 
Mortgages: 

Non-terminable should be prohibited (444). 

Right of cultivator as to, should be limited (444). 

Repayment prevented by: Extravagance and high interests (444). 

Restriction of cultivators' credit by limiting right of mortgage and sale, recommended. 
(444). 

Sources of oredit: moneylenders and prosperous cultivators (444). 

Usurious Loans Act recommended (444). 
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Agricultural Industries : 

Co-operation suggested (449), 

Cottage industries, organisation of, by Industries Department, recommended (450). 
Fruit growing : research necessary (441). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving ; village societies and propa¬ 
ganda recommended (450). 

Implements, agricultural co-operative manufacture of, recommended (450). 
Industrial concerns, moving into rural areas recommended (450). 

Poultry rearing, religious prejudice (450). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with: 

Government assistance recommended (450) 08228-31. 

Study, intensive, recommended (450). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Kamai system : 

should be Revised (450). 
is not Serfdom, 08198-202. 

Labour colonies, recommended (450). 

Shortage : 

Migration causes (450). 

Subsidiary industries would not aggravate, 08228-31. 

Uncultivated land„development of : Grants of land, good wages and labour colonies 
recommended (450). 

Wages, should be systematised (450). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle breeding : 

Co-operative societies recommended (452) 68219-21. 

Cross-breeding with cattle from Punjab recommended (449), 

Dual purpose aim recommended (449). 

Pusa, successful work (449). 

Staff, Government, should be increased (449). 

Cattle insurance co-operative societies recommended (452). 

Dairying: 

Milk supply: co-operative societies recommended (449). 

Schools recommended (449). 

Fodder: 

Crops recommended (449). 

Shortage from July to December (449). 

Varieties used (449). 

Landowners: propaganda to lead to greater interest, recommended (449). 
Pasture, enclosed, absence of (449). 

Silo : 

Recommended (446) (449). 
not Used by cultivators, 68196-7. 

Capital, Attracting of, to Agriculture : 

Agricultural association, all-India, recommended (453). 

Decorations (honours) for capitalist, agriculturists, recommended (453). 
Improvements discouraged by lack of confidence in securing adequate return from 
capital invested (453). 

Co-operation : 

Agricultural Association at Barh, 08212-21. 

Agricultural organisation societies : 

Control by Agricultural Department, recommended (443). 

Recommended (440) (450-1) (453) 08192, 68203-9. 

Subsidies from Government recommended (440) (443). 

'Cattle breeding societies recommended (452). 

•Cattle insurance societies recommended (452), 

■Consolidation of holdings societies recommended (452). 

■Credit societies : 

Deposits, landlords and bankers should be persuaded to make (452). 

Loans from Government, free of interest, recommended (451). 
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Demonstration and propaganda work recommended (440). 

Improvements societies recommended (452). 

Implements : 

Distribution of, recommended (447-8) (452). 

Loans for purchase of, recommended (447-8). 

Interest, reduction recommended (441) (452), 

Joint farming societies recommended (452). 

Milk supply societies recommended (440). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to join in schemes for the common benefit, recommended 
(452). 

Objects aohiovod to a great extent (452). 

Purchase societies should be increased (452). 

Sale societies : 

Mismanagement in the past (452). 

Recommended (451). 

Seed distribution recommended (441) 68217-8. 

State Co-operative Bank : recommended, branch in every village desirable"(444). 
Subsidies from Government recommended (451). 

Supervision inadequate (452). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Pests : inadequate attention has been given to (447). 

Seed distribution oo-operative recommended (441) (4l6) 68217-S. 

Wild animals, damage by : 

Fencing recommended (447). 

Gun licenses necessary (447). 

Serious (447). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Agricultural associations should bo utilised (440) (445). 

Cinema recommended (444). 

Co-operative assistance recommended (440). 

Cultivators, sympathy with, necessary (440) (443). 

Decorations (honours) for Capitalist agriculturists, recommended (463). 

Farm at Patna failed (443). 

Field demonstrations recommended (443). 

Indigenous methods recommended (440-1). 

Landlords should help (443). 

Simplicity, importance of (443). 

Vernacular, recommended (443). 

Education : 

Adult; Evening schools, peripatetic lectures and propaganda recommended (442), 
Agricultural : 

After-careers of students, very few openings, mainly Government service (442), 
Attendance disappointing (442) (453). 

College necessary (442) G8193-5. 

Institutions inadequate (441-2). 

in Middle schools, teaching of scientific agriculture recommended (452). 

Practical farm training recommended (442). 

in Primary schools, as a compulsory subject, recommended (452). 

Pupils, very small proportion belongs to agricultural classes (442). 

Sabour College, closing of, regrettable, 68193-5, 68211. 

Schools recommended (442). 

Short courses for sons of landlords recommended (442). 

Stipends, etc., for boys of agricultural classes recommended (442). 

Teachers: 

should be drawn from agricultural classes (442). 

Agricultural Department should supply (443). 

Itinerant, recommended (452-3). 

Supply insufficient (442). 
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Attendance, small proportion of boys in fourth class, due to their having to work 
(453). 

Compulsory, recommended (453). 

Finance from Government recommended (443). 

Middle class youths, attracting to agriculture : 

Preference for Government appointments should be given to applicants trained in 
agriculture (442). 

Nature study recommended (442). 

School farms and school plots recommended (442). 

Uni versitie3: 

Degree course in agricultural science and rural economy recommended (452). 
.Rural economy,' have aroused very little interest in (452). 

Fertilisers : 

Adulteration : legislation suggested (446). 

Artificial : cost difficulty (440). 

Co-operative supply recommended (446). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuol : purchase by agricultural associations recommended (446). 
Gypsum, great demand for. in Bihar (440). 

Research necessary (446). 

Soot recommended (440). 

Tank mud recommonded (140). 

Finance : 

Co-operative State Bunk recommended, branch in every village desirable (444). 
Taccavi : Co-operative banks preferred (444). 

Forests : 

Afforestation, openings for, in Bihar (451). 

Deterioration has caused erosion in Chota Nagpur (451). 

Firewood : Agricultural associations should distribute (450). 

Fodder : Agricultural associations should distribute (450). 

Grass cutting permitted but not practised (450). 

Grazing: 

Deterioration not caused by (450). 

Facilities granted freely (450). 

Protection, importance of, in Chota Nagpur (451). 

Holdings : 

Common farming system recommended (440). 

Consolidation: legislation to facilitate oxchangc of small holdings recommended 
(415). 

Inheritance laws, legislation necessary (445). 

Large scale farming recommended (445). 

Legislation to deal with minors, widows, etc., not necessary (445). 

Implements : 

Capita), lack of, prevents use of expensive modern implements (440.1). 
Co-operative distribution recommended (447-8). 

Loans, eu-operative recommended (447). 

Ploughs, iron, recommended (447). 

1RRIOATION : 

Drainage of low-lying lands of Bihar, system should be devised (445). 

Lift: Rabat pump or Persian wheel recommended (445). 

Reservoirs, investigation necessary (445) (451). 

Water rerpiiremcnts of crops should be investigated (445). 
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Land Tbndbk : 

Produoe rents : Commutation has improved the position of cultivators (463). 
Maskbttno : 

Agricultural associations should form a trading federation (461). 

Co-operation recommended (461). 

Facilities not satisfactory or adequate (461). 

Grading reoommended (461). 

Information, placing of, at disposal of cultivators, etc., recommended (461). 
Middlemen : 

Commissions excessive (461). 

Dupe cultivators (451). 

Reskaech : 

Fruit growing, resoarch as to, recommended (441). 

Indigenous mothods should be improved (440-1). 

Organisation, improvement of, necessary (440). 

Staff inadequate (440). 

Soils ; 

Alkali lands, reclamation by gypsum, under-draining and flooding (446). 

Drainage, importance of (445). 

Erosion : bunds recommended (446). 

Flooding: 

Deterioration of land by (446). 

Improvement of land by (446). 

Reclamation : 

Demonstration by Agricultural Department recommended (446). 

Subsidies recommended (446). 

Statistics : 

Village societies should be utilised to collect (463-4). 

Tariffs and Ska Fbeiohts : 

Export duties on agricultural produce should be reduced (461). 

Import duties on agricultural implements should be reduced (451). 

Sea freights on agricultural implements and produoe should be reduoed (444) (451). 

Vets binary : 

Contagious diseases : legislation necessary (448). 

Detriment: 

Direotor of Agriculture should control (448). 

Finance inadequate (448). 

Services inadequate (444). 

Staff inadequate (448). 

Dispensaries : 

Control (448). 

by District boards, not satisfactory (448). 

Provincial authorities, transfer to, recommended (448). 

Expansion inadequate (448). 

one in eaeh Sub-division recommended (441). 

Touring staff, insufficient (448). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (448). 

Inoculation : 

Fees, none charged (448). 

Religious prejudice slowly dying out (448). 

Researoh : 

Inadequate (448). 

Laboratory in each district recommended (441). 

Provincial institutions recommended (448). 
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Serum : supply insufficient (448). 

Staff: Veterinary Assistants should be deputed to each village (441) (444). 
Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment recom¬ 
mended (448). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Conditions as to poverty and ignorance appalling (440) (453). 

Grain, increased price of, has benefited cultivators (453). 

Health societies, village, recommended (452). 

Surveys, economic, recommended (453). 

KISAN SABHA, Arik-shan Sinha, 66846-54, 66859-62. 

LABOUR, see AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

LAC, see AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES and NORRIS. 

LAL, GURUSAHAI, M.L.C., Vakil, Bihar and Orissa (302-6). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Bengal Tenancy Act, 67041-3. 

Causes of borrowing : crop failures, ceremonies, cattle mortalitv and litigation (302) 
67047-9. 

Damdopat, should be adopted (302) 67051. 

Interest; 

Rates 18 to 24 per cent per annum, 67020-5. 

Restriction recommended (302). 

Landlords, loans by, 67057-60. 

Measures for lightening agriculture's burden of deht; enforcement of Usurious Loans 
Act, restriction of interest, adoption of principle of damdopat, publicity as to 
interest restriction, compulsory repayment at threshing time (302). 

Mortgages : 

Non-torminable, should not be prohibited (302). 

Restriction not desirable unless holdings are made non-transferable (302) 67041-3. 
Repayment: 

Compulsion recommended (302) 67089-61. 

Prevented by ; keeping grain for better prices, high interest, bad storage arrange¬ 
ments, accumulated old debts (302) 67020-9. 

Restriction or control of cultivator’s credit, suggestions as to (302) 67041-3. 
Sources of credit; moneylenders (302). 

Usurious Loans Act: 

Enforcement highly necessary (302) 67030. 

Ignorance of, among cultivators, 67031, 67050-1. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Basket making carried on (304). 

Bee-keeping, ignorance of methods (304). 

Cbarka for women recommended (304). 

Cottage industries not requiring valuable machinery recommended (304) 67040. 
Employment: largo scale industrial concerns would not improve rural employment 
(304). 

Instruction necessary (304). 

Lao culture, ignorance of methods (304). 

Leisure period : 

in Patna district some cultivators work throughout the year while others have no 
work from July to September (304). 

Obstacles : ignorance of methods (304). 

Organisation of supply of raw materials and marketing recommended (304). 
Paper-manufacture from rice straw suggested (304) 67052-3. 

Pisciculture : villagers would not take interest in (304). 

Poultry rearing : villagers would not take interest in (304). 

Rope-making carried on (304). 

Sericulture, ignorance of methods (304). 

Spinning of cotton recommended (304). 

Study, extensive, not recommended (304) 67036-40. 
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Agricultural Laboub, wages in kind, 67054-62. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Fodder : Rice straw : 

Good, 67073-80. 

Paper making from, effect upon supply, 67052-3. 

Crops and Crop Protection, pests: caterpillar, 67083, 67087. 

Cultivation, Rotation, 67063-4,. 

Fertilisers, eowdung, 67065-7, 67072 ; green manure, sanai or paddy, 67068-71. 

Holdings, Estates Partition Act (303) 67032. 

Fragmentation,, causes great loss of Efficiency (302-3) ; legislation recommended 
(303) 67032. 

Implements, cultivators’ conservative habits, 67036-9. 

Irrigation : 

Reservoirs recommended (303). 

River training recommended (303). 

Rivers, drying up (303) 67033-5, 67044-6. 

Schemes suggested (303). 

Land Tenure, Bengal Tenancy Act, 67041-3. 

Marketing : 

Storage of crops by cultivators waiting for better prices (302) 67020-0. 

Subsidiary industries : organisation required (304). 

Soils : 

Alkali land : irrigation recommended (303). 

Erosion, drainage, levelling, and ridging recommended (303-4). 

Improvement: methods recommended (303). 

Reclamation, groundnut and til cultivation recommended (303). 

LAMBERT, H., M.A.,I.E.S., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa. 

BLAIR, F. R., M.A., I.E.S., Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa 
(316-34) (/Sue also FAWCUS, witness). 

Co-operation, educational work very small, 67246. 

Education : 

Adult: 

Literacy certificates not given, 67285-6. 

Night schools mainly, 67203-17, 67274. 

Supervision, 67359. 

Text books, the same as used in primary schools, 67283-4, 67360. 

Agricultural: Experimental agricultural classes at middle schools proposed, 67222-4,. 
Banki Union: 

Attendance Officer, 67350-1. 

Compulsory primary education, 67198-202, 67250-4 (334). 

Compulsory : 

Banki Union, see above. 

Contracting-m system, 67280-2. 

Demand for, 67225-6, 67273. 

Difficulty of enforcing, 67235-6, 67252-4. 

Experiments in, 67227-31, 67250-1. 

Financial difficulty, 67355. 

Selective, 67299-300. 

Co-operative movement: doing very little (323). 

English, great demand for, 67225. 
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Female : 

at Boys’ schools, 67356-7. 

Importance of, 67217-20. 

Finance, 67301-4, 67305-16, 67319-31, 67353-5, 67363-75. 

Garjat State, experience in, 67237-45. 

Grants, conditions of recognition of schools, 67301-4. 

Hygiene difficulty in teaching, 67287-90. 

Legislative Council’s favourable attitude, 67317-8. 

Literacy, 67277-9, 67285-6, 67295, 67361-2. 

Middle class, education of, 67247-9. 

Middle schools : shopkeeping classes prefer, 67291-5. 

Permanent settlement, in relation to educational finance, 67369-71. 

Primary: 

Attendance, 67232-4, 67237-45, 67264-7, 67269-72, 67280-2, 67296-300, 67352, 
Comparative expenditure on, 67363-8, 67372-5. 

District boards control, 67269-72, 67301-4, 67348-9, 

Fees 67353-4. 

Free, financial difficulty, 67305-16. 

One-teacher schools, 67301-4. 

Pupils mainly from cultivating classes, 67291-2, 67295. 

Ratio between numbers of teachers and hoys, 67301-4, 67352. 

Schemes, procedure as to, 67332-47. 

Statistics, 67232. 

Piopaganda: 67273-4. 

Public Health Department, touch with, 67287-90. 

Teachers: 

Pay, inadequate, 67319-31. 

Supply inadequate, 67275-6. 

Women, difficulty as to, 67220-1. 

Text-books: 

for Adult and primary schools the same, 67283-4. 

Committee, 67255-63, 67268. 

for Urban and rural schools the same, 67358. 

LANDLORDS, see under LAND TENURE. 

LAND TENURE : 

Batai system, Heycock, 66671. 

Bengal Tenancy Act., Tuckey (278), Sinha, D. P., 66518, 66531, Heycock, 66737, 66745, 

Lai, 67041-3. 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of, Arihshan Sinha (262) (271-2) 66840-2. 

Cesses, illegal, imposed by landlords, Sinha, I). P. (203) 66514-8. 

Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, Tuckey (279) 60904-5. 

Co-operative movement, effect upon position of tenants, Tuckey, 66896-7. 

Cultivators becoming landless day-labourers, Ganga Vishnu, 65331-3, 65368-70. 
Dispossession of ryots, Tuckey (279-80). 

Firewood scarcity caused by law as to ownership of trees, Arikshun Sinha (260). 
Government’s policy criticised, Sinha, D, P. (197) 66514-8. 

Improvements of land discouraged by present system, Sinha, D, P. (208) 66531. 
Inheritance laws: discourage improvements, Dobbs, 65522-4. 

Insecurity of, Tuckey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Intermediaries between landlord and tenant, Heycock, 66735-6. 

Landlords: 

Absentee, Sethi, 67628, Gliose, 67672-3, Boy, S. K. (457). 

Capital, see under that heading. 

Co-operation, landlords’ inertia an obstacle to, Ganga Vishnu (38). 
do not Cultivate, Heycock (217-8). 

Education of : 

Compulsion recommended, Boy, S. K., 68251-4. 

Lack of, Tuckey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3. 

Short period courses at provincial farms recommended, Sinha, D. P, (200), 

Sons, Heycock (217-8) 66559-62, 66701-7, Khan (442). 
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Grazing : obstruction by, Arikshan Sinha (269). 

Illegal demands made by, Heycock, 66686-90. 

lack of Interest in agriculture, Sinha, 1). P. (205), Heycock (218) (223) 66559-63, 
66663-4, 66701-7, Sethi (359) 65526-7, 67654-6, Ghose, 67663-76, Narendra, 
67837-40. 

Irrigation, control of, leads to oppression, Sinha, D. P. (204) 66537-40. 

Loans by, Lai, 67057-60. 

make grain Loans which are beneficial, Prasad (162). 

Oppression of tenants, Dobbs (56) (66), Sinha, D. P. (203) 66517, 66537-40, Tuck&y 
(280-1) (286-7 ) 66871-6, 66917-8, 66958, Dobbs (66) (See Rent-receipts and 
Thikadari, below). 

Propaganda : 

Among, recommended, Ghose, 07669-71, Khan (449). 

By, recommended, Sethi (351), Khan (443). 

Are primarily Rent collectors, Heycock (217-8) 66708. 

Sawai system, Prasad (162). 

Sub-division, excessive, of proprietary interests, Heycock (221). 

Mortgages, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

Orissa Tenancy Act, Tuckey (280). 

Permanent Settlement : 

Bad effects of, Foley (225-6) (253-4). 

JBery, 67185-91. 

Discourages improvements, Dobbs, 65522-4. 

in relation to -Educational finance, Lambert and Blair, 67369-71. 

Effects of, Heycock (217-8) (223) 66607-15, 66617, 66663-4, 66669-75. 66734, 66746-8, 
66757-71, 66777, Narendra (409) 67861-9, 67889-94, Tuckey (278) (280) 60868-70, 
66920, 60905-9. 

Pradhani system in force in Santal Parganas, Foley (225). 

Price of land increasing, Ganga Vishnu, 65326-33, Arikshan Sinha, 66823. 
Proprietors’ private lands, Turkey (278). 

Relations between landlords and tenants, a serious obstacle to agricultural improve¬ 
ments, Tuckey, 66898, 66921-3 

Rent : 

Amount, Ganga Vishnu, 65304-6, Atkins, 65264-7, Ghose (395) 67812-5. 

Cash rents, Heycock, 66650-61, 66778-9. 66782-4, Dobbs, 65522-4, 
is Increasing, Arikshan Sinha, 66823. 

Produce Rent: 

Area, very large, Heycock (221). 

Commutation : 

lias Improved position of cultivators, Khun (453). 
question of, Tuckey (285). 

wanted by Tenants but opposed by landlords, Heycock (221) 66580-2, 66650-61, 
66778-9, 66782-4. 

Cultivators, legal occupancy rights not usually recognised, Tuckey (278) 66946-7. 
Disadvantages of system, Heycock (221) 66574-82, 66650-61, 66669-75, 66691-9, 
66782-4. 

Half the gross produce, Heycock (221) 66574-82. 

Importance of problem, Tuckey (278). 

Irrigation : 

Adversely affected by, Heycock (221) 66606, 06650-61, 66698-9, 66746-8 (265). 
Effect upon, Tuckey (279). 

Output adversely affected, Tuckey (278-9) 66921-3. 

Rental value of land : about 50 per cent of the produce, Dobbs, 65478-85. 
Rent-receipts not given, Tuckey (280) 66873-6, 66892-5, 66959-62, 

Resumption by superior landlords in the event of failure of heirs, hinders improvement 
of land, Boy, S. K. (469). 

Sub-division of proprietary interests, Tuckey (278) (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3, 
66940-7. 

Survey, Tuckey (281). 

System, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Tenancies, Tuckey (283-4) 66946-7. 

Tenancy Acts should be amended to prevent fragmentation, Narendra (409). 

Tenancy Bill, Heycock, 66760. 

Tenancy law, complicated, Tuckey (277-8) 66919. 
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Thilcadari system, Tuckey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3, 66955-7, 66962. 

Transfer of occupancy rights is subject to consent of landlord, Heycock, 66686-90, 
66731-2, Tuckey (278-80), Ohose (395); should bo conferred on tenants, Arikshan 
Sinha (261). 

Transfer of land should be facilitated, Dobbs (59). 

LITIGATION, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

LOHAT SUGAR WORKS, see under HENRY. 

LYALL, J. H„ B.A., Officiating Conservator of Forests, Bihar and Orissa (416-29). [See 
also GIBSON, witness.) 

ADMINISTBATION : 

Transport: communications necessary to enable agriculturists to make full use of 
forests, 67896-7. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Lao culture, 67962, 67976. 

Paper-making : Sabai grass used, 68012-4. 

Rope-making, grass used, 67909-10. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle : number excessive, 67963-5. 

Stall feeding recommended, 68015. 

Forests : 

Agricultural purposes: 

Communications, improved, necessary for full use of forests, 67896-7, 67909, 
67915-7. 

Relations between forest officers and agriculturists, 67930-2, 68015-29. 

Area, dangerously small, 67918-22, 67966-70. 

Bamboo; village plantations common in certain areas, 67947-51. 

Burning : deforestation caused by, 67997. 

Charcoal burning industry; 

Communications necessary, 67915-7. 

Failed, 67916-7, 68012. 

Classification, 68008-9. 

Conservation: 

Catchment areas, 68005-7. 

Difficulty of, 67925-7. 

Legislative Council’s opposition, 67981, 67998-68000, 68020-3. 

Panchayat control discussed, 67925-7. 

Deforestation: 

Causes, 67997. 

Erosion caused by, in Chota Nagpur, 67933-43, 67982-3. 

Serious, 67978-83. 

Firewood collection allowed in forests in which grazing is prohibited, 67899. 

Grass : 

Cutting : 

Allowed but not practised, 67904-14, 67960-5. 

Fees charged, 67990-3. 

Propaganda suggested, 68015-29. 

Paper-making, used for, 67909-11, 68012-4. 

Rope-making, used for, 67909-10. 

Spear grass, 68010-1. 

Grazing: 

Deforestation caused by, 67997. 

Diminution probable in the future, 67984-6, 
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Fees, 67901-3. 

Prohibited areas, 67899, 67976-7. 

Propaganda in favour of stall feeding recommended, 68015-29, 

Sheep, very little, 67987-8. 

Lao culture, 67962, 67976. 

Leaves used as manure, 67928-9. 

Minor: 

Enclosure recommended, 67923-4, 67976-7. 

Estate agency duties of forest officers, 67971-5. 

Yielding charcoal, fuel and poles, spear grass, 68008-11. 

Panchayats, control by, suggested, 67925-7, 68001-4. 

Private : 

being Destroyed, 67922. 

Control by Government suggested, 67592, 67994-5, 67998-68000. 

Reserve : open lands in, 67989. 

Rights, difficulty of defining, 67940-3. 

Sal tree, 67997. 

Service : 

Duties, 67971-5. 

Special, for agricultural areas, suggested, 67944-6. 

Training, 67996. 

Timber forests, 67898, 68009. 

Village tree plantation : not practised, 67944-59. 

MALARIA, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

MANURE, see FERTILISERS. 

MARKETING : 

Agricultural associations should form a trading federation, Khan (451). 

Agricultural Department should assist cultivators, Heycock (219). 

Ammonium phosphate and Ammonium sulphate, marketing organisation necessary, 
Dobbs, 65449, 65558-9. 

Cattle ; exported to Bengal, Qanga Vishnu (40) 66294, 65351-2. 

Communications, lack of, hampers marketing, Sethi (352). 

Co-operative, see Marketing and Sale Societies under CO-OPERATION- 
Crop improvements : marketing facilities necessary, Ohose (383), 

Dams, Prasad (164). 

Employment, rural, could be increased by organisation of markets, Sinha , D. P, (206). 
Exporters : wide activities of, Sinha D. P. (206). 

Facilities : 

Dobbs, 65448-51. 

Markets, no lack of, Sinha, D. P. (206), open markets necessary, Prasad (164). 
not Satisfactory, Prasad (164), Sethi (360), Ohose (389), Khan (451). 

Federation of village co-operative societies : 

Finance, Boy, S. K. (464) 68255-60. 

State control discussed, hoy, 8 . K . (464) 68249-50. 

Suggested, Boy, S. K. (464). 

Forward sales of crops before harvest, unfavourable to cultivators, Prasad (160). 

Fruits : railways, difficulty of distance from, Arilcshan Sinha (270). 

Grading recommended, Khan (451). 

Improvement, considerable, necessary, Heycock (223). 

Information being placed at disposal of cultivators, etc. : 

Government should distribute gratis, Sinha, D. P. (207). 

Ignorance of cultivators of price variations, Sinha, D. P, (207). 
as to Lac, recommended, Norris (479). 
absolutely Necessary, Prasad (164). 

as to Prices should bo exhibited to cultivators at post offices, Sethi (352-3) 67517-8. 
Lac, Norris (477) (479). 
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MARKETING— contd. 

Markets : 

no Lack of, Sinha, D. P. (206). 

Open markets necessary, Prasad (164). 

Village markets : 

Fertilisers, should be utilised to popularise, Sinha, D. P. (204). 
as to Food crops and vegetables satisfactory, Arikshan Sinha (270). 
as to Money crops, difficulties, Arilcshan Sinha (270). 

Middlemen : 

Commissions excessive, Khan (451). 

Dalats, Prasad (164), Khan (451). 
a Necessary evil, Prasad (164). 

Number excessive, Prasad (164), Ghose (389). 

Profits excessive, Ghose, 67678-9. 

Wholsalers, Norris, 68332-4. 

Moneylenders : 

as Middlemen, employ questionable methods, Atkins (21) 65261-3. 

Sale of produce to, at low prices, Sethi (360). 

of New crops, arrangements necessary, Ghose (383), Roy, N. K. (487). 

Prices : 

of Lac, reduction recommended, Norris (479). 

Stabilisation of, Roy, S. K. (463-4). 

of Sugar and sugarcane, see Sue arcane under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 
Purity of lac, Norris (477-8) 68331. 

‘Quality would be improved by better marketing facilities, Ghose, 67678-9. 

Roads, see Transport below. 

Storage of crops by cultivators waiting for better prices, Lai (302) 67020-9. 

Subsidiary industries : (See also AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.) 

Arrangements necessary, Sinha, D. P. (206), Ghose (387). 

Organisation required, Lai (304). 

Prevented by lack of marketing organisation, Tuckey (285), 6695L4. 
■Sugarcane : 

Competition between mills and local market for gur, Henry, 64958-60. 
Deteriorates after 48 hours, Henry, 64973-4, 64987. 

Factories, limitation of number advocated, Henry, 64961-2, 65031-4. 

Price, fixed by reference to price of sugar, Henry, 64957, 65037-8, Meyrick, 68121-6, 
68133, 68138-42, 68180-3, Oanga Vishnu, 65272-4. 

Quality: impossible to pay by suorose value, Henry, 64921-9, 64988-91. 

Survey not attempted, Dobbs, 65448. 

Transport : (See under ADMINISTRATION.) 

Lack of, adversely affecting prices of produce, Henry (5). 

Railways: difficulty of distance from, in transport of fruits, Arikshan Sinha (270). 
Roads: 

Absence of, compelling dependence upon middlemen, Sinha, D. P. (202). 
Required, Ghose (377) 67688-9. 

Weighing : Neutral tallymen suggested, Ghose, 67678-9. 

Wholesalers, Norris, 68332-4. 

MATCHES, MANUFACTURE OF, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, see under ADMINISTRATION, 

MEYRICK, N„ General Secretary, Bihar Planters’ Association, Ltd., Motihari, Bihar 
and Orissa (429-40). 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT : 

Pusa, work at, 68084-9. 

Sugarcane work inadequate (429) 68102-9. 

Agricultural Industries : Sugar manufacture: Government, factories not 
recommended, 68074-9. 

Animal Hus can dry : Cattle breeding: Pusa cross-bred bullocks commended, 
68096-9. 

Bihar Planters’ Association : 

Agricultural Department, no help received from, 68108-9. 

Tndigo : 

Cess abolished, 68035, 68100. 

Medicinal use. 68040-2. 

Research in, the chief object, originally, 68033-7. 

Synthetic, 68038-45. 

Capital, Attractin':; of, to Agriculture : 

Landlords’ lack of capital, 68046-50. 

Planters’ capital requirements, 68054-70, 68134-5, 68143, 68151-8 , 68168-79, 
68184-9 (504 A). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Indigo, see under Bikar Planters’ Association. 

Sugarcane : 

Cost of Production : 

to a European Planter in North Bihar, (604 A), 
to a Ryot in North Bihar, (504 A). 

Deterioration, 68127-9. 

Extension, scope for (429-30) 68102-33, 68180-3. 

Manure necessary, 68130-2. 

Outturn. 68138-42, 68147-50, 68151-8. 

Price, 68121-6, 68133, 68138-42, 68180-3. 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 
for Small scale production recommended, 68144-6. 

Education : 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 

Planters’ capital requirements, see. under Capital above. 

Finance : 

Imperial Bank of India should be enabled by Government to advanoo money on 
immovable property (429) 08046-53. 

Land mortgage banks recommended, 68051-3. 

Planters’ captial requirements, see under Capital above. 

Research : 

Indigo, 68033-7. 

Pusa : 

Bullocks, 68096-9. 

Provincial Department’s work partly done by, C8084-9. 

Suggestions as to, 68032, 68094-5, 68144-6. 

Sugar Bureau : 

Cable service valuable, 08080-3. 
very Efficient, 68084. 

Sugarcane : 

Central bureau controlling experiments recommended, 68071 
Extension recommended, 68102-33. 

Farm, experimental, near Pusa recommended, 68032, 68094-5, 68144 G. 

Government experimental stations require more funds (429). 

Publication of technical information recommended, 68072-3. 

Pusa, 68085-9, 68144-6. 

Tariffs and Ska Freights : Sugar, temporary import duty to prevent dumping, 
necessary (429-30) 68110-21, 68180-3. 
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Veterinary : 

Dispensaries : 

District boards do not provide sufficient funds (429) 68136-7, 68159-68. 

Expansion inadequate (429) 68136-7, 68159-68. 

Provincial control, transfer to, recommended (429) 68159-08, 

Inoculation : cultivators willing, 68137. 

MIDDLE CLASS YOUTHS, see under EDUCATION. 

MIDDLEMEN, sec under MARKETING. 

MONEYLENDERS, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

MORTGAGES, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

NARENDRA, BABU BIRBAR NARAYAN CHANDRA DHIR, Garhmadhupur, District 
Cuttack (407-15). 

Administration : Retrcn chment recommended (409) 67861-9, 67889-94, 
Agricultural DEPARTMENT : 

Profits resulting from improved implements and materials should be examined 
(408). 

Services : not satisfactory (408). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing: decreasing yield from laud, largo families, increased cost of 
living (408). 

Creditors, “ close-fisted ” treatment by, deprecated (408). 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt: control of exports and imports 
and administrative economy recommended (408-9) 67861-9, 67889-94. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Cottage industries recommended (411). 

Leisure period : cultivator only works 6 months in the year (411). 

Protection by import tariffs recommended (411) 67845-60. 

Training necessary (411). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Cost increasing owing to scarcity (41.1). 

Migration to towns causing scarcity (411). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls should be maintained by district boards and municipalities (408) (410). 

Export of cattle should bo discouraged (408). 

Fodder, shortage in Orissa from March to dune and from August to October (410) 
67870-2. 

Pastures, common : 

Overstocked (410). 

Shortage of (408) (410). 

Silage recommended (408) (410). 


Crops and Crop Protection : 

Flood-resisting crops necessary (409). 

Fodder crops recommended (409). 

Wild animals, damage by: extension of gun licenses recommended (410). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Farms necessary (407-8). 

Improved methods, etc., cost difficulty (408). 

Profits, possibility of increasing, should be demonstrated (407-8). 

D Y 393—6 
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Education : 

Agricultural: 

after-careers of students, not on the land, G7873. 

Indigenous methods recommended (407). 

Practical training recommended (407). 

Text books, should be used with caution (407). 

Compulsory primary education recommended (411). 

Nature study, school farms and school plots, as at present organised, are 
useless (407). 

System criticised (407) 67873. 

Fertilisers : Cowdung, use of, as fuel, due to shortage of firewood (409). 

Finance : Taccavi loans for purchase of implements, suggested (408). 

Forests ; 

Afforestation necessary (409) (411). 

Cultivation on forest lands prohibited (411). 

Grazing: facilities inadequate (411). 

Reservation rules should be relaxed (409) (411). 

Holdings : Tenancy Acts should bo amended to prevent fragmentation (409). 

Implements: 

Cattle not strong enough to pull improved ploughs, 67881-5. 

Co-operative assistance suggested (408). 

Importation, on account of cost, not recommended (410), 

Manufacture, local, difficult owing to high cost of materials, and village smiths 
and carpenters being driven to the towns (410) 67841-4. 

Poverty prevents use of implements and machinery (410). 

Repairs, difficulty of, 67881-5. 

Taccavi loans recommended (408). 

Irrigation : Canals in Orissa not recommended (409). 

Land Revenue (409) 67861-9, 67889-94. 

Land Tenure : 

Landlords, some lack interest in agriculture, 67837-40. 

Tenancy Acts should be amended to prevent fragmentation (409). 

Soils : 

Drainage necessary (409). 

Floods: (410) 67841-4. 

Tariffs and Sea Freights : Protection recommended (411) 67845-60. 

Veterinary : 

Contagious diseases, legislation rooommeuded (410). 

Department: services not satisfactory (408). 

Indigenous methods : 

Co-ordination with Western methods recommended (408). 
should be Examined (407) (410). 

Research necessary (407) (410). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Health improvement: economic improvement and spread of literacy necessary 
(411-2). 

Litigation (409) 67880-8. 

Population: large families causing proverty (408) (411). 


NATURE STUDY, see under EDUCATION. 
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NORRIS, Mrs, R, V„ Director and Bio-Chemist, Lae Research Institute, Namkum 
(476-82). 

Co-orEEATiON : Lae central marketing agencies suggested (479) 08314-5. 

Lac : (See also under Agricultural Industries). 

Cess (470) 08337-44. 

Co-operative organisation of village cultivators recommended (479) 68314-5. 
Cottage industry (477). 

Cultivation, suggestions for improvement (478). 

Finance: loans to cultivators suggested (479). 

Governments, Provincial : 
should give Assistance (478-9). 

Brood farms in Bihar and Orissa (479) 68345-6. 

Importance of industry (476). 

Indian Lao Association for Research : 

Committee representation (479) 68309-12, 68340. 

Finance (476) 68325-30, 68337-44. 
no Government control, 68340-4. 

Institute, 68307-8, 68313, 68320-3. 

Objects (476) 68331. 

Manufacture, small scale (478). 

Marketing: 

Central co-operative agencies suggested (479) 68314-5. 

Fluctuations (477) (479) 68350. 

Information as to prices, publication recommended (479). 

Prices : reduction would be beneficial (479) 68310-9, 68324. 

Purity, standards of (4,77-8) 08331. 

Wholesalers, 68332-4. 

Parasites, research as to, neeossarv, 08347-9. 

Synthetic (476-7) (479) 68316-9, 68332-4, 68351-2. 

Tree hosts, 68321.-3, 08335-6. 

Uses (477) 08328. 

OILCAKE, see under FERTILISERS. 

OIL-PRESSING, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

PANCHAYAT3: 

Arbitration by, advised, Atkins (20). 

Co-operative, Heycoclc (223). 

Forests, Lyall, 67925-7, 68001-4. 

Village panchas, should havo status of panchayats, Atkin a- !i’0;. 

PAPER, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

PASTURES, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

PESTS, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

PHILLIPS, Lt.-Col. J. A. S., I.M.S., Officiating Director of Public Health, Bihar and 
Orissa (335-7). 

Administration : Union boards recommended (336-7). 

Co-operation : health societies recommended (336). 

Education : hygiene : in schools, teaching recommended (335). 

Finance : taccavi grants should he conditional upon village being kept clean (336). 

Welfare op Rural P ovulation : 

Drinking water: closed, well with pump recommended (336). 

Health weeks recommended (335-6). 

Hygiene : Propaganda on market days, and lectures, recommended (355)- 
in Schools, teaching, and text hooks, necessary (355). 

D y 395—6a 
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Welfare of Rural Population— contd. 

Model villages recommended (335-6). 

Sanitary conditions of villages: 

Boy scouts recommended (336). 

Co-operation suggestod (336). 

Importance of (335). 

Prejudice of villagers (335). 

Prizes suggested (336). 

Taoeavishould be conditional upon (336). 

Union boards : 

Clerks should be qualified sanitary or health inspectors (336-7). 

Recommended (337). 

PISCICULTURE, .see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

POPULATION, see. under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS, nee under ADMINISTRATION. 

POULTRY, nee under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

POVERTY, see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

PRASAD, RAl BAHADUR DURGA, M. A., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 'Bihar and 
Orissa (159-97). 

Experience, 66034-9, 66385-90. 

Administration : 

Transport: 

Communications, bad, not a handicap to expansion of co-operative movement, 
66400. 

Roads, village, neglect of, by district boards (161) 66459-60. 

Agricultural I n berth on kss : 

Causes of borrowing: Pressure of population, usury, litigation (161-3) 66454-7, 
cattle mortality, etc. (161 -2). 

Grain loans : 

Interest 50 per cent, 66364-8. 

Preferable to cash (162) 66369 70. 

Hist Kothis (loan offices) (162). 

Landlords make grain loans which arc beneficial (162). 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt; 

Co-operation only (162). 

Moneylenders : 

Dishonest, usurious and relentless (162) 66364-8. 

Jnterest rates : , 

have been Reduced below those of co-operative societies (165) 66461-4, 66468-70. 
24 per cent and on grain loans 50 per cent, 66364-8, 66461-4. 

Repayment prevented by apathy of borrowers (162). 

Sources of credit: moneylenders including landlords, co-operative societies (162). 
Usurious Loans Act, 66450-2. 


Agricultural Industries : 

Basket-making: carried on ; improvement necessary (163). 

Co-operative supply of implements and raw material, and marketing, recommended 
(163)66306-11. 

Education in agricultural schools recommended, 06377-9. 

Finance : Government help recommended (163). 

Ghi-making carried on (163) 66360-3. 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving : formation of unions under 
Village Administration Act, 1892, recommended (164) 66380-1. 

Industrial concerns, moving of, into rural areas, should be avoided (164) 66343-5. 
Industries Departments should assist. (163) (171-2). 
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Agricultural Industries— cmitd . 

Knitting for women recommended (163). 

Lac cultivation.: would be profitable in Chota Nagpur (163). 

Lace-making' for women recommended (163). 

Leisure period : Cultivators generally employed for 8 months ; off season from April 
to June (163). 

Milk industry recommended (163). 

Oil-pressing recommended (164). 

Organisation; lack of (163). 

Paper-making from rice straw, industry should be established (164). 

Population, pressure of : subsidiary occupations necessary (161-2), 

Poultry rearing : not acceptable to Hindus (163). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with, 
should be encouraged by Government (164). 

Rice-hulling recommended (164). 

Rope-making carried on (163). 

Spinning recommended (163). 

Study, intensive, urgently called for (164). 

Weaving recommended (163) 66214-23, 66348-55. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle breeding ; co-operative societies take no interest in (167) 06375. 

Draught cattle, cost of hiring, G6463. 

Milk societies recommended (163) (167) 

Mortality of cattle; 

Heavy (162). 

Indebtedness caused by (161 -2), 

CO-ORERAITON : 

Arbitration, 66454-7. 

Audit: 

Cost should be borne by Government (164) 66409-11. 

Federation and Government servants carry out, 66179-86. 

Bell-metal societies : 

Over-production danger (172). 

Successful (172). 

Capital (170) 66060-80, 66252-78, 00319-25. 

Cattle breeding : 
no Interest taken in, 66375. 

Societies recommended (167). 

Central Banks; 

Capital, 66060-80, 66252-78, 66319-25. 

Collectors as Chairman, 66293. 

Demonstration and propaganda (160) 66083-7, 66306-11, 66426-30. 

Directors, 66094-9, 66334-9. 

Dividend, 66265-7. 

Dues, difficulty of collection, 66431-2- 

Function : to facilitate operations of primary societies, 66306-11. 

Government financial assistance recommended (165). 

Interest : 

charged, 66090, 66272, 06304-5. 
paid, 66068-80. 

Management: 66113-33, 66140-51, 66252-62, 66301-3, 66330-3, 66389-95. 

Political dissension, 66431-9. 

Primary societies : 

Financing of, 66439-49. 

More needed, 66294-7. 

Scope of activities (164) 66059, 66083-7, 66129-33, 66300-11, 60328-9, 66373-4, 
66426-30. 

Shareholders: 

Ordinary, are primary societies, 60094-112. 

Preference, are individuals, 66102-12. 
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Co-operation— conld . 

Central Banks— conbl. 

Staff: 66138-9, 

Supervision, lack of, 66438. 

Use of loans supervised by, 66092-3, 66336-9, 66477-80. 

Colonies to attract middle class youths to agriculture recommended (169) 66189-204. 
Consolidation of holdings societies (167). 

Credit facile, danger of (101) 66090. 

Credit Societies: 

Liability unlimited, 66173, 66449. 

Loans: 

Administered by Management Committee, 66061-8, 60279-84. 

Arrears (102) 66129-33, 66138-9, 66346-7, 66382-4. 

Grain loans, 66369-70. 

Supervised by Central Banks, 66092-3, 06279-84, 66440-9. 

Management in hands of Central Banks, 66149-51, 60156, 66288-9. 

Managers for every 100 societies, 66244-51. 

Needs (165) 66288-9, 66346-7. 

Reserves, invested with Central Banks, 66060-7, 60319-25. 

Sufficient for long and short term credit requirements of cultivators (161) 06205-13. 
.Demonstration and propaganda : important, work of movement (160) 66306-11, 
66371-4, 66426-30. 

Deposits: See Capital above. 

Education: 

Adult, agricultural, should organise (160). 

District boards not assisting sufficiently, 66298-300. 

Members not properly educated, 66042-7, 66188, 66405-8. 

Non-official agencies recommended (164) 66312-8. 

Sabour training class (165) 66246-9, 66418-22. 

Schools (160) 66376-9. 

Embezzlement: 

Decreasing, 66134-7. 

Serious, 66437. 

Eederation : 

Audits, 66179-86. 

Central body of tho movement, 66157-8. 

Control over Central Banks should be more effective, 66301-3. 

Development committees recommended (165-6). 

Development officer, 66418-22, 66471-6. 

Funds inadequate (165). 

Itinerant lecturers should be entertained by (165). 

Meetings, 66159-64. 

no Relationship wi th Government departments, 66423-5. 

Sabour training classes (165 ) 06246-9, 664.18-22. 

Subsidies from Government for propaganda recommended (165) 66423-0, 66471. 
Work of (105) 66084, 66179-86, 66306-11. 

Grain golas (162) 66187, 60369. 

Guaranteeing unions : 

Failure generally, 66167-9, 66175, 66413. 

Number, 66416-7. 

Organisation of, recommended, 66412-7. 

Honorary organisers : insufficient, 66238-41, 66320-7, 66340, 66454-7, 66484. 
Improvement societies (167). 

Interest:, 

Moneylenders rates: 

Reduced below that of societies (165) 66088-91, 66468-70. 

Societies have, caused reduction (167) 06088-91, 66461-4. 
should be. Reduced (161) (165) 06088-91, 66272, 66304-5, 66369-70, 66468-70. 

Irrigation : 

Minor Irrigation Works Act, 1922 (167). 

Sin's power pump society taken over by Agricultural Department (167). 

Joint farming societies recommended (163) (167). 

Khunti welfare society, 66483-4. 

Land mortgage banks, not necessary (161). 
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Co-operation— contd . 

Liquidation, 66171-8, 66200-2, 66341-2, 

Lyall Committee of 1921 (164). 

Management: not satisfactory, 66048-58, 66113-33, 66140-51, 60156. 

Meetings, 66048-50, 601C9-G6. 

Milk soeieties recommended (163) (167). 

Minorities, compulsion of, for schemes of joint improvement: 

Minor Irrigation Works Act of 1022 (167). 

Recommended (167). 

Non-official agencies: 

Honorary organisers, see ahovc. 

Subsidies from Government recommended (164). 

Work: Propaganda, training of staffs, education (164). 

Objects : 

Moral advancement, included, 66312-8, 66391-2, 66401. 
of Secondary societies, 66300-11. 

Societies have partly achieved (167-8) 66039-44. 

Political dissension, 66431-9. 

Progress: 

Financially sound, 66039-41. 

not Genuinely co-operative, 00039-44, 66188. 

Members over 200,000 in 76)4 primary agricultural societies equal to 3£ pet cent 
of agricultural families (161). 

Obstacles, 66396-400, 66465-7. 

Standard achieved, 66405-7. 

Stationary, 66152-6. 

Propaganda : 

Extent of, 66081-7, 66371-5, 66471-6. 

Formation of primary societies preceded, by, 66402-4. 

Non-official agencies recommended (104). 

Provincial Bank : 

Functions, 66252-62, 66306-11, 

Long-term loans should bo provided by Government (165) 66205-13. 

Public Demands Recovery Act, amended, 66290-2. 

Purchase societies : 

Agricultural: 

Central Banks should start (166) 66306-11. 

Development committees should run (166). 

Difficulties (170-2). 

Finance, Government aid necessary (160). 

Government Resolution (169-72). 

Manures, 66373-4. 

Necessary (166) (169) (170-2). 

Seeds, 60373-4. 

Capital, restrictions as to (170). 

Domestic : 

Failed generally (165-6) (169). 

Government Resolution (169-172). 

not Necessary in rural tracts (166) (169-71). 

Registrar: 

Assistant: 

Duties, 66242-3, 66244-51, 66404. 

Lyall Committee’s recommendation (164). 

Qualifications, 66227-8, 66250-1. 

Audit, duties as to, 66409-11. 

Central Banks, duties as to, 60140-8, 66385-90. 

Deputy : qualifications, 66224-6, 

Relationship with Government departments, 66426-30. 

Registration: 

Conditions, 66242-3. 

Cost should be borne by Government (164). 

Procedure, 66402-4. 
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Co-operation— co ' ntd . 

Reserves: 

Invested with (Central Banks, 66319-25. 

Plenty, 66060-7. 

Sale societies : 

Difficulties (166). 

Recommended (164) (166). 

Saving, home safes have been successful, 66491 2. 

Staff: 

of Government: 

he-j,ectors. 66229-37. 

Number (163-4) 66229-37. 

Registrars: see above. 

School should be. maintained by Government (165). 
of Societies: 

large Augmentation necessary (Nil). 

Training: 

Inadequate, 66465-7. 

by Non-official agencies recommended (hit). 

Subsidiary industries, should help (163) 66306-11. 

Weavers societies : failed (171-2). 

Welfare societies: 

Progress of (167) 66483-4. 

Recommended (167). 

Crops and Crop Protection : seed distribution : by co-operative societies, 66371-4. 
Demonstration and Propauanoa : 

Co-operative institutions, important work of (160) 66306-11, 60371-4, 66426-30. 
on Cultivators own fields recommended (160). 

Honorary workers recommended (160). 

Leaflets and lectures, of little avail (160). 

Programme, must be definite (160). 

Education : 

Administration ; by managing committees representing district hoards, Agricul¬ 
tural and Co-operative Departments and the peasant class, recommended (160) 
60371). 

Adult: 

Co-operative agency recommended (160) 66306-11. 

Difficulty of (160). 

Finance from district, boards recommended (160). 

Agricultural: 

Bias recommended (168). 

Co-operative management recommended, 66376. 

Schools : 

None exist, 66376. 

Recommended (159-00) 66376-9, 

Subsidiary industries should be taught, 66377-9. 

Finance : district hoards should contribute (160). 

Middlo class youths, attracting to agriculture; 

Colonies recommended (159-60) (>6189-204. 

Co-operative organisation recommended (159). 

Court of Wards, land of, should be utilised (159). 

Extent of desire to take up agriculture, considerable (159). 

Finance, should be supplied by Government (159). 

Government estates should be utilised (159). 

Schools, agricultural, recommended (159-60). 

Fertilisers : co-operative distribution, 66371-4. 


Finance : 

Taccavi: 

Co-operative movement when extended will render taccavi unnecessary (161), 
Delay deprecated (161). 

should be Distributed by responsible Government officers only (161). 
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Holdings : 

Consolidation: 

Co-operation the only feasible method (162-3)- 

Obat.acles to : landlords, conservatism, class differences, legal (163) 66356-9, 
Joint farming, co-operative, lecominended (163) (167). 

Legislation: 

as to Landlords recommended (163) 66366-9. 
as to Minors, widows, etc., not called for (163). 


Land Tenure : 

Landlords make grain loans which are beneficial (162). 

Sawai system (162). 

Marketing : 

Dalals (164). 

Facilities : not satisfactory (164). 

Forward sales of crops before harvest, unfavourable to cultivators (166). 
Information, placing of, at disposal of cultivators, etc., absolutely necessary (164). 

Middlemen : 
not Honest (164). 
a Necessary evil (164). 

Number excessive (164). 

Open markets necessary (164). 

Welfare of Rural Poi'uilamon : 

Litigation, has become the gieatest curso of Bihar (161-2) 66466-7. 

Population, pressure of, most, potent cause of indebtedness (161-2). 

Status improved by joining co-operative society, 66401. 

Village Administration Act, 1.892, extension recommended (164) 66380-1 

PCS A RESEARCH INSTITUTE, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

QUINLAN, D., M.R.C.V.8., I.V.S., Director, Civil Veterinary Department, Bihar and 
Orissa (118-58). 

Administration : 

District Boards: Veterinary control (120-1) (126) 66772-6, 65858-9, 06900-13, 
66005-115. 

Reforms, have increased difficulties of improving livestock (126) 66726, 06008. 
Transport : roads, good, essential for milk collection (126). 


Agricultural Department : Cattle farms, 65764-6. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Agricultural Department’s farms, 65764-0. 

Buffalo : should be superseded by eov., 65749-50. 

Bulls, stud, distribution, 65878-9, 65981-3, 66020. 

Cattle Breeding: Crossing, 65739-41. 

Districts, 65962-5. 

Dual purpose recommended, 65739-55, 65874-5, 66020. 

Farms advocated (126) 65981-3, 66016-20. 

Profitable, 65876-81 (Nee Export below). 

Sipaya, see below. 

Suggestions for improvement (124) 65966-71. 

Cinema films recommended (127). 

Co-operative distribution of bulls and collection of milk recommended, 66020. 
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Animai, Husbandry — contd. 

Dairying: 

Area suitable (125-6). 

Breeding, effect upon. 65966-71. 

Co-operative, advocated (126) 66020. 

Cows, slaughter of, in towns deprecated (125) 65972-6. 

Legislation necessary (126) 65894-905. 

Milk : 

Collection by Co-operative societies recoin men ded (66020). 

Demand for, 65743-8, 65756-9. 

Roads, good, necessary for collection (126). 
in Towns undesirable (125) 65894-905, 65972-6. 

Education: 

Extension advised, 66033. 

of Villagers in hygienic measures better than curative methods of dealing with 
disease (127) 65725. 

Export of cattle: 

Estimated to be upwards of half a million head (126) 65877-81, 65962-6, 66021. 
'Rinderpest, an obstacle to, 65931-6. 

Fodder: 

Crops advised (128) 65998-66004. 

Dry : usually none in cultivated areas in northern divisions (128). 

Green, absence of, during dry season (188). 

Inadequate (123) 65756-63, 65856-7. 
no Research (119) (128) 65977-8. 

Goat breeding : importance of (127) 65769-71. 

Grazing : 

Forests: see under that heading. 

Grounds, of no benefit to cattle, 65998-66004. 

Nutritional research necessary (119). 

Research as to poisonous plants and grasses necessary (119). 

Number of cattle ; nearly 28 millions, 65925-9. 

Pastures: 

Common, seriously overstocked (127). 

Enclosed, absence of (128). 

Patna farm under Veterinary Department, 65869-70. 

Policy of Government, 65767-8. 

Price of cattle : increased since 1914, 65880-1. 

Provincial Cattle Committee’s policy (124) 65738-41. 

Reforms have increased difficulties of improving livestock (126) 66726, 66008. 
Sheep breeding : 
large Export (127) 65807-9. 

Importance of (127) 65769-71. 

Silo advised (.127-8) 66856-7. 

Sipaya farm : buffalo breeding at, 65871-3, 

Stall-feeding : practised in northern division, 65756-9, 65863-7, 6599S-66004. 
Uneconomic cattle : 50 per cent worth only price of skin and hones (127) 66916-9, 
65920-30. 

Value of cattle, 65925-9. 

Zamindars, apathy of (128) 65816. 

Co-operative Department : 

should distribute Bulls, 66020. 
should collect Milk, 66020. 

Veterinary relief, expansion should be undertaken by (121) (123) 65945-7. 

Crops and Crop Protection : fodder crops for silage advised (128). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Decorations, distribution among agriculturists recommended (129)65813-5. 

Farms for fodder crops and cattle breeding advised (129). 
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Animal husbandry : 

Extension advised, 6803:-;. 

of Villagers in hygienic methods necessary (127) 65725, 

Hahour Farm : public school for sons of zamindars advised (128) 

Text-books, 65955. 

Veterinary College at Patna: 

Affiliation to "University, of doubtful benefit, 65727-30. 

Course, 4 years advised, 65727-30, 65948-54. 

Curriculum, 65948-54. 

Hygiene: 

of Fundamental importance, 65725, 

Professor of, must have highest qualifications, 65725. 
to be Opened in 1929 (118) 65723-4. 

Refresher courses recommended, 06948-54. 

Research (118) 65829-30, 65845-61. 

Staff, 65829-30. 

Students : 

Employment in Subordinate Service, 66819-23. 

Supply adequate, 65816-8. 

Veterinary staff, see under Veterinary below. 

Veterinary State Scholars: 

System unsatisfactory, 65984-92, 66026-7. 

(See Staff under Veterinary). 

Trained in England, 05731-7. 

Forests : 

Grazing: 

Fees: should be high enough to exclude inferior stock (127). 

Grass cutting preferable (127). 

Restrictions: 

Exclusion of uneconomic cattle advised (127). 

of the severest kind Justified to preserve forests (127) 65810-2. 

Silo advised (127). 

Staff : 

Inadequate (127). 

Training of subordinates at Veterinary College, Patna, 65819-23. 

Veterinary : 

Castration : 

Age, the younger the better, 66029-32. 

Religious difficulty decreasing (122) 65780-3, 05890-3, 65979-80, 65995-7. 
College at Patna : see under Education. 

Contagious diseases: 

Legislation necessary but staff inadequate (122-3). 

Notification, delay in (122) 65826-8, 65362. 

Numbers of cattle affected (158). 

Obstacles to dealing with (122). 

Varieties, 65824-5. 

Control of cattle diseases should be entirely central, 65835,65843-4,65884-9. 
Co-operative Department should undertake expansion of veterinary relief (121) 
(123)65945-7. 

Dejiartment: 

should not be under "Director of Agriculture (JJ.9-20). 

Dispensaries (see below) should not be controlled by 65906-13 (121). 

Funds inadequate (120-1). 

Policy of Government that it should be responsible for livestock and dairying, 
65767-8. 

Staff (see below). 

Successful work (121-2). 

Dispensaries : 

in Charge of touring Assistants (120). 

Control, by District .Boards (120-1) 65772-9, 65906-13, 66005-15. 

Number required, 66022. 
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Dispensaries— contd. 

Staff, inadequate (Ii32) 66023-5. 

Touring, doing good work, 65860-1. 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (122). 

District Boards, veterinary control: sec under ADMINISTRATION. 

Facilities, 65882-3. 

Foot-and-mouth disease, not very serious, 65852. 

government: should not be entirely responsible but should give grants (121). 
Horses ; veterinary stables unoccupied (122) 65951 -l. 

Hospitals : 

Control system satisfactory (120-1) (See. District Boards wilder ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION). 

in Charge of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons (120). 

Number required, 66022. 

Inoculation : 

Compulsion recommended, 66920-8. 
no Fee charged (123). 

Numbers and cost (156-7). 

Religious objection being gradually overcome (122) 65863-6, 65920-4. 

Season, 65993-4. 

Serum (see below). 

Simultaneous, should follow formulation of cattle improvement policy (123) 
65792-806, 65956-61. 

Inspector General of Veterinary Services necessary, 65834-44, 66884-9. 
Legislation for control of contagious diseases (122-3). 

Medical Research Fund Association: example of methods (.124), 

Muktesar: 

Research spasmodic (118) 06033. 

Serum (see. below). 

Staff inadequate (123-4). 

Training, 65989-92. 

Parasitic diseases most serious, 65824-5. 

Private veterinary practitioner, no scope for, 05943-4. 

Research: 

Central: organisation with headquarters at Muktesar necessary (118), 

Conditions, worse than 20 years ago (123) 66033. 

Co-ordination, by Director of Muktesar Institute advised (118-9) (124) 65831-44, 
65884-9. 

no Facilities in the past bi this Province (118). 

Finance: Provincial, assisted by central funds, proposal (119) 65841. 

Goats (127). 

Provincial: laboratories necessary in some Provinces (118) (123) 65831. 
Provincialisation of service : renders recruitment of suitable staff difficult, 65726, 
65835. 

Sheep (127) 65769-71. 

Subjects suggested (119) (123). 

Rinderpest, importance of, 05784-91, 65824-5, 65931-6. 

Serum : 

Cost (156-7). 

Supply sufficient (123) 66028. 

Staff : 

Caste, importance of (122) 65777, 05780 3, 65979-80. 

Inadequate (122-3) 65858-9, 65862, 65937-47, 68005, 66022-5, 66033. 

Pay (120) 65913-5. 

Training, 65731-7, 65883, 65984 92, 66026-7, 66033. 

Superior Provincial Service: 

Recruitment: 65731-7. 

Training in England, 65732, 65984-92, 66026-7, 

Superior Voterinary Officer with the Government of India : appointment necessary 
(124). 

RAILWAYS, see under Tkanspoet under ADMINISTRATION, 

RECLAMATION (ojland), see under SOILS. 
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RAINFALL, see under IRRIGATION. 


REFORMS, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

RENT, see under LAND TENURE. 

RESEARCH: 

Administration, Dobbs (49-53). 

Agricultural Adviser, proposed status of, Dobbs (111-2). 

Board of scientific advice and research recommended. Soy, S. K. (459). 

Central: 

Chief institutions should ho, A 'inha. I). P. (198). 

Fundamental research, Sinha, V. P. (198) 6(1489-90. 

Central Government should control and finance, G,hose, (374) 67677. 

Chemical research recommended, Roy, 8. K. (456-7) 68291-2. 

Continuity preserved, Dobbs, (15603-10. 

Control of scientific work : 

by Scientific officers of calibre of Fellows of the Royal Society, Dobbs (57) 65401, 
’ (110-3) 05470-4, 65475-6. 
by University suggested, Dobbs, 65475-7. 

Co- ordination : (See also Provincial below.) 

by Central Board of Agriculture necessary, Sinha, D. P. (199). 

Inter-Provincial: Instance of lack of, Dobbs, 65435-6. 

Recommended, Roy, S. K. (459). 

McKerral’s proposals, Dobbs (110-1). 
of Scattered workers difficult, Dobbs (110). 

Deputy Director’s experiments, Sethi, 67569-80. 

Extension necessary, Ghose. (373-4). 

Fertilisers, see under that main headin']. 

Finance : 

should be Constant, Dobbs (52). 

Iinperial grants to Provinces for all-India research recommended, Hoy, 8. K. 1 459). 
Insufficient, Sethi (349). 

Fodder preservation experiments at Puna, Gunga Vislmu, 65365-7. 

Fruit growing, research as to, recommended, Khan (441). 

Garden pr oduce : inadequate, Dobbs (52). 

Imperial Department : should deal with problems of all-India importance and quality 
crops, Sethi (349) (352) 67587-9!, 

Imperial Institute should co-ordinate provincial research, Oanga Vishnu (37). 
Implements, research necessary, Sinha, D. P. (199). 


Indigenous Methods : 

in Education recommended, Narendra (407). 

Improvement of, recommended, Khan (440-1). 

Research recommended, Sinha, D. P. (199) 00520, Sethi (3-19), Roy, S. K. (456), 
Roy, N. K. (482). 

Indigo, M eyrie}:, 68033-7. 

Irrigation methods, research necessary, Sinha, D. P. (199). 

Insect pests in the Mokameh Tal, research necessary, Sinha, I). P. (199). 

Labour saving devices, research necessary, Sinha, ./>■ P. (199). 

Janes of research suggested, Sethi (349-50). 


Nutritional : 


on Cattle foods, recommended, Roy, A'. Ji. (483). 

Human suggested, Dobbs (67-8). 

on Veget able protein recommended, Dobbs (53). 

Oil-seeds: research into transport difficulties would he valuable, Dobbs (53). 
Organisation, improvement of, necessary, Khan (440). 

Patna University : should be equipped to assist territorial officers. Dobbs fill) (52) 
65373-5. 

Provincial : (See, also Co-ordination above.) 

Aclivitietfshould be mainlv propaganda and testing of results of central institutions, 
Sinha, it. P. (198) 66489-90. 
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Provincial — coyitd, 

as well as Central recommended, Ghise (374) 67077. 
should deal with local problems, Sethi (349). 

Staff, scientific, should be strengthened, Sethi (352) 07587 91. 

PcrsA Research Institute, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

Rocords kept of failures as well as successes, Dobbs, 05603-7. 

Recruitment: difficult to get men of proved ability, Dobbs (170-1). 

Sabour Agricultural College, Research Section, still working, Sinha D. 66523. 

Scientific Commissioner suggested, Dobbs (50-1) 65376-8. 

Soils, research necessary, &’inha, D. P. (199). 

Staff : 

Increase recommended. (those (374). 

Indianisation, efficiency should not be sacrificed to, (those (373-4). 

Insufficient, Sethi (349) 67617-21, Khan (440). 

Short-term contracts recommended, Sethi (352) 67592-4. 

Stations : Inadequate, one in each Province required, Gamja Vishnu (37). 

Sugarcane ; (See also under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION.) 

Bhoorli cane : has deteriorated, Henri/ (1). 

Central bureau controlling experiments recommended, Meyriek, 68071. 

Coimbatore canes replacing local Blioorli, Henry (1-2) 64930-3. 

Coimbatore Cane station : importance of work of, TIenry (1). 

Cutting: December to April, Henry, ,64972-4, 

Demonstration, see under that main heading. 

Extension recommended, Meyriek (429) 68102-33. 

Farm, experimental, near Pirn recommended, Meyriek, 68032, 68094-5, 681-14-6. 
Government experimental stations require more funds, Meyriek (429). 

Publication of technical information recommended, Meyriek, 68072-3. 

Fusa, Meyriek, 68085-9, 68144-6. 

Sugar Bureau : 

Cable service valuable, Meyriek, 68080-3. 

Dobbs, 65406, 65661. 

very Efficient, Meyriek, 68084. 

Importance of work of, Henry (I). 

Services, valuable, Ganga Vishnu (38) 65295-300. 

Tenant class (kisans) have not benefited by, Sinha, Arikshan (257). 

Tirhut Agricultural Museum at Mnzaffarpur, Arikshan Sinha (258) (271). 
University, all-India, proposed, Dobbs (111-2). 

Vegetable protein, research as to digestibility recommended, Dobbs (53). 
Veterinary, see under that wain heading. 

Waste heat, Second Law of Thermodynamics in relation to, Dobbs (53). 

RICE, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

RINDERPEST, see under VETERINARY. 

ROADS, see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

ROPE-MAKING, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

ROSS, Lt.-Coloiel W. C., I.M.S., Director of Public Health, Bihar and Orissa (335-49) 
(see also PHILLIPS, witness). 

Co -operation : Credit societies : difficulties of (339). 

Education : 

English necessary for scientific training (339). 

Primary, vast extension necessary (339). 

Universities, too many (339). 

Finance : Banks, vast extension necessary (339). 
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Welfare of Rural Population : 

Baby Weeks, 67432-7. 

Cholera : 

very Prevalent, 67379. 

Water infection, question of, <>7379-80, 67495-9. 

Death rate : decreased slightly, 67422. 

Diet, 67450-4 (See. Milk below.) 

Diseases seriously affecting vitality (337), 

Dispensaries: 

Staff, 67493-4. 

Numerous, (57409, 67421. 

District boards and municipalities : 
lack of Interest in child welfare, 67435-7. 

Public Health Department inspect and advise, 67424-81. 

Economic importance of diseases and birth rate (837). 

Health : 

Agricultural improvement: 

Finance, 67462-5. 

Necessary (337-9). 

An Economic problem (337-9). 

Propaganda : 

Baby Weeks, 67432-7. 

Posters used, 07392-402. 

Religious influence dismissed, 67484-02. 

Hookworm : 

Two-thirds of population infected (337) 67379. 

Vitality, etc., seriously affected by (337). 

Hospitals, rural: 

Co-operative, financial difficulty, 67413. 

Cost, 67413-21. 

very Pew, 67408-12, 67498-4. 

Inspector General of Civil Hospitals in charge, 67418-21. 

Hygiene : Customs of the people, 67484-92, 

Infant mortality reduced appreciably, 67423. 

Legislative Council’s favourable attitude to public health activities, 67444-5. 
Malaria; 

One-third infected (337). 

Prevention: 

Agricultural improvement recommended (338) 67404-7. 

Ordinary methods inapplicable (338). 

Vitality, etc., seriously affected by (337). 

Medical Research: 

Medical College, 67441-3. 

Public Health Institute, 67446-50. 

Medical School graduates do not practise in. rural areas, 67466-9. 

Medical staff, 67388-91. 

Milk : 

Control suggested, 67500-5. 

Importance of, 67454. 

Model villages, 67403. 

Public Health Act : 

England, example of, 67459-61, 67475-83. 

Necessary, 67455-8. 

Wells: 

Apathy of the people, 67470-4. 

Financial difficulty, 67380-7. 
many Unfit, 67424-31. 

ROTATION, see under CULTIVATION. 

ROY, N. K., Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Ranchi Circle (482-504). 

Administration : 

Transport: 

Communications in Chota Nagpur very good, 68374-6. 
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Admin istbatton— contd. 

Transport- amid. 

Railways : 

Coal, special facilities for, to prevent uso of cowdimg as fuel, recommended 
(487). 

(Fodder, flat rate for any distance within 500 miles suggested (488) (490). 
Livestock, reduction of freights recommended (487). 

Roads: Fodder, better transport facilities necessary (488) (490). 

Agricultural Dupahtmukt : Co-operative movement docs not receive much 
assistance from, 08308. 

Agricultural TsDt.sTn.TKS: 

Basket making, a caste occupation (491). 

Co-operative organisation recommended (493) (495). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving: 

Boy scouts, organisation of, recommended (49J). 

Lectures recommended (491). 

Industrial concerns, moving of, into rural areas, not desirable (491). 

Jute spinning and weaving recommended (490-1). 

Machinery: 

Hire purchase system recommended (491). 

Long-term loans for purchase of, at low interest recommended (491). 

Obstacle : ignorance of methods (491). 

Oil-pressing industry should be encouraged by loans under State Aid to Industries 
Act (488). 

Poultry rearing, religious prejudice of Hindus (491). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with, 
Government encouragement, recommended (491). 

Schools to teach carpentry, furniture manufacture, rope making, etc., recommended 
(491). 

Sericulture, a caste occupation (191). 

Weaving, by hand, of cotton : 

Finance : co-operative suggested (490). 

Recommended (490). 

Spinning mills for supplying yarn should bo started by Government (490). 

Teachers necessary (490). 

Animat, Husbandry : 

Cattle breeding : 

Co-operative, recommended (498). 

Government farms should bo increased (487). 

Propaganda: 

Co-operative, recommended (487-8). 

Finance by Government and district boards (488). 

Lectures, magic lantern, recommended (487-8). 

Police should assist (488). 

Shows recommended (488). 

Railway freights on breeding stock should be reduced (487). 

Stock should be distributed at reduced prices (487). 

Dairying: model farms, mixed. Government aided, co-operative, recommended 
(488-90). 

Fodder: 

Crops, propaganda recommended (487-90). 

Shortage from January to June (490). 

Supply must be increased (488) (490). 

Transport improvement necessary (488). 

Oil-pressing industry should he encouraged by loans under State Aid to Industries 
Act (488). 

Pastures: 

Common : 

Fencing recommended (489-90). 

Overstocked (489). 

Ploughing recommended (489-90). 

Enclosed, absence of (489). 
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Root crops: 

Encouragement by Government recommended (+88). 

Food tests recommended (488). 

Silage recommended (489). 

Co-operation : 

Adult education, movement, must be a system of (492). 

Agricultural Department, not much assistance from, 68308, 08385-99. 

Agricultural improvement work recommended (483-4) (4S7-S) (493) 68382-91. 
Arbitration recommended (493). 

Boy scouts’ organisation recommended (491) (497) (499). 

Cattle breeding societies, encouragement by Government and district boards recom¬ 
mended (498). 

Central Banks : 

District Boards : 

Connection with, necessary (496). 
should Deposit funds with (497). 

Good work of, 68366. 

Supervision of primary societies necessary, 68366-7. 

Credit: 

Imperial Bank should lend to Provincial Bank at 3 per cent (498). 

Interest: Reduction necessary (485) (498). 

Long-term: Government iinancial assistance to Provincial Bank recommended 
(485) (498). 

Multiplication of societies, as at present organised, not recommended (498). 
Restriction of activities of societies to, deprecated (484-5). 

Dairy, mixed, model farms recommended (488-9). 

District Boards: 

Assistance received from, 68369. 

Connection with Central Banks necessary (496). 

Contracts should be placed with co-operative societies (498). 

Deposit of funds with Central Banks suggested (497). 

Favoured-village policy recommended (498). 

Education Department, no relationship with, 08369. 

Education of members recommended (493). 

Federation: subsidies from Government and district boards recommended (494-5) 
68358, 68377-81, 68388-90, 68396-403. 

Health work recommended (493) (495) 68370-3. 

Honorary organisers : not satisfactory (495-6). 

Irrigation, recommended (485). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to join schemes for common improvement, recommended 
(498). 

Municipalities should encourage co-operative societies (498). 

Objects : should be mainly moral and educational (492-3). 

Organisation too narrow (484-5) (491-9) 68364. 

Organisers, paid, necessary (493-4) (496) 68357-65. 

Primary societies: 

Condition not satisfactory, 68354-6, 68364-5. 

Supervision by Central Banks necessary, 68366-7, 68400-3. 

Public Health Department, no organic connection with, 68370-3, 68393. 

Schools, should establish (493) (495) 68369. 

School teachers should bo trained to assist the movement (497) (499). 

Subsidiary industries recommended (493) (495). 

Supervision inadequate, 68365-7. 

Thrift should be taught (493). 

Training: Institutions for training co-operative workers should he maintained by 
Government (493-4) 68357-63, 68368, 68371, 68377-81, 68388-90, 68396-403. 
Welfare work in villages recommended (493). 

Whole-village societies recommended (484-5) (491-9) 48357-8,68382-4. 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Fodder crops, as part of a dairy and cattle breeding scheme, recommended (487-90), 
New crops : marketing arrangements necessary (487). 

D Y 393—7 
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Crops and Crop Protection— contd . 

Root crops: 

Encouragement by Government recommended (488). 

Food tests recommended (488). 

Seed distribution : 

Co-operative godowus stocked by Government recommended (487). 

Organisation necessary (487). 

Wild animals, damage by; gun licenses should be more freely granted (487). 
Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Comparative demonstrations of improved and old methods recommended (483). 
Co-operative: 

Recommended (483-4) (493) 68382-99. 

Subsidies from Government recommended (483-4). 

Training of workers necessary (483-4). 
on Cultivators’ own fields, recommended (483-4). 

Decorations (honours) for landowners taking an interest in animal husbandry, 
recommended (490). 

Failure of demonstration, in Kutey village (484). 

Meetings of co-operative societies should be utilised (483). 

Successful demonstration by Peloul Co-operative Society (484). 

Education : 

Attendance of boys in fourth class poor owing to inefficiency of teachers (499). 

Boy Scouts’organisation recommended (491) (497) (499). 

Compulsory, not recommended (499). 

Co-operative assistance recommended (493) (495) 68369. 

Propaganda necessary (499). 

Schools should be village community centres (498-9). 

Teachers ; 

Inefficient (499). 

Pay inadequate (499). 

Training to act as local organisers recommended (497) (499). 

Fertiusers : 

Adulteration: 

Co-operative distribution recommended (486). 

Sealed bags recommended (486). 

Artificial: 

Rarely used (486). 

Testing recommended (486). 

Co-operative distribution: 

in Ranchi Circle, 4 Central Banks agents for sale of sulphate of ammonia 
(486). 

Recommended (486). 

Subsidies, temporary, recommended (486). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel: tree plantation and transport facilities for coal recom-- 
mended (486-7). 

Demonstration recommended (486). 

Finance : 

Tacuavi: not suitable (485). 

Forests : 

Deforestation in Chota Nagpur (491). 

Rights, definition of, necessary (491). 

Irrigation : 

Bunds in Chota Nagpur recommended (485-6). 

Co-operative societies for minor schemes recommended (485-6). 

Extension, vast scope for (485), 
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Irrigation— contd . 

Obstacles: finance and lack of definite policy (486). 

'Reservoirs recommended (485). 

Schomos suggested in Oliota Nagpur (485). 

Wells : 

Scope for, unlimited (486). 

Tube, research necessary (486). 

Research : 

Indigenous method, investigation of, recommended (482). 

Nutritional, on cattle foods, recommended (483). 

Statistics : 

Census of livestock and implements : 

Methods defective (499). 

Time of taking should be the same as that of population census (499). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Health posters useless, 68372-3. 

Surveys, economic, recommended (499). 

ROY, S. K., M. .4., Principal, Gossner High School, Ranchi (456-76). 

Administration : 

Meteorological Department: seasonal instead of annual basis suggested (459). 
Transport: railway, freights should be reduced (459) (463). 

Roads : Public Works Department should control more inter-district roads (469). 
Steamers : freights should be reduced (459). 

Agricultural Department : 

Irrigation, special section recommended (462). 

Staff : lower grades should he considerably increased (459). 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing, unproductive expenses mainly (461). 

Land mortgage banks recommended (461) (465). 

Mortgages, non-terminable, should be prohibited (461). 

Repayment prevented by : unproductive expenditure and small income (461). 
Restrictions on credit of cultivators by limiting right of mortgage and sale depre¬ 
cated (461) 68266-8, 68297-306. 

Sources of credit: moneylenders and co-operative societies (461). 

Usurious Loans Act recommended (461). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Co-operative assistance recommended (463). 

Dairying : Model farms with poultry, recommended (463), 

Capital, Attracting op, to Agriculture : 

Improvements hindered by law of resumption by superior landlord in tbe ovent of 
failure of heirs (469). 

Co-operation : 

Audit: Government should control and pay for (466) 68265. 

Bank, All-India Reserve or State, oo-operativo movement should be linked with 
(459-60) 68236-42, 68293-6. 

Boy Scout movement (466). 

Central Banks, criticism of finance policy, 68238-41. 

Chota Nagpur, intensive co-operative development advocated (470). 

Consolidation of holdings societies recommended (462). 

D Y 393—7U 
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Co-operation— contd . 

Credit Societies : short-term recommended (460-1). 

District boards, connection with movement (466). 

Education, as to credit, necessary (460) (465) 68240. 

Fertilisers, distribution of, recommended (462). 

Government policy suggested (465-6) 68249-50, 68286-8. 

Improvements ; 

1-arge, finance by land mortgage banks (465). 

Minor, by individuals with co-operative assistance (465). 

Interest: Reduction to 9-| per cent, to cultivators by means of loans from all-India 
bank at 4 per cent to provincial co-operative banks, suggested (460), 

Joint farming, with limited liability and Government financial help, recommended 
(458) (464-5). 

Marketing organisation recommended (464) 68249-50, 68255-60. 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, recom- 
mended(466). 

Non-officials, importance of (466) 68281-8. 

Objects achieved only as loans institutions (466). 

Propaganda, idealistic, necessary, 68281-8. 

School teachers, assistance of (466) (468). 

Seed distribution recommended (463). 

Training of officials, cto., by Government recommended (406). 

Ohota Nagpur: Intensive development advocated (470). 

Crops and Crop Protection : Seed distribution : co-operative recommended (463). 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Adult education, should be conterminous with (458). 

Co-operative, recommended (458-9). 

Meld comparative demonstrations recommended (458). 

Sugarcane successfully demonstrated (459). 

Education : 

Agricultural: 

Agricultural classes, small proportion drawn from (457). 
no College (457 ); revival of, recommended, 68234-5. 

Demand greater than supply (457). 

Extension advocated (457). 

Importance of (467-8). 

Incentive, Government employment (457). 

Institutions insufficient (457). 
in Middle schools recommended (468). 

Practical recommended (46S). 
no Schools (457). 

Teachers : Supply insufficient (457). 

University, faculty of agriculture recommended (457) (468) 68234-5. 

Vocational teaching, only provision for, is the taking of apprentices at Governm ent 
demonstration farms (457). 

Attendance in upper class of schools poor : reasons (469) 68269-75. 

Compulsory : 

Recommended (469) 68251-4. 
of Zamindars recommended, 68251-4. 

Co-operative assistance recommended (469). 

Middlo class youths, attracting of, to agriculture: 
is the Central agricultural problem in India (457). 

Co-operative limited liability farming with Government financial help recommended 
(458) (464-5). 

1 femonstration that agriculture can bo profitable, recommended (458), 

Desire for agricultural life (457). 

Land Acquisition Act necessary (458). 

Towns drain the villages (457). 

Nature study as a compulsory subject, recommended (469), 
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Education— contd . 

Project method recommended (408). 

School boards, district, recommended (460). 

School plots essential (469). 

Teachers: 

Negligence and dishonesty of (469). 

Training schools, intimate touch with village schools recommended (468). 

Village life,'should play an important part in (468). 

Eertcusers : 

Adulteration : co-operative distribution recommended (462). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel: troe plantation, use of leaves as fuel, and coal supply, 
recommended (463). 

Demonstration as to resulting profits necessary (462-3). 

Increased use in area covered by Khunti Central Bank (463). 

Leaves (463). 

Natural: conservation, importance of (462). 

Research inadequate (463). 

Finance : 

Banking system only finances traders and capitalists (460). 

Currency notes recommended (460). 

Importance of (4S9-60). 

Land mortgage hanks recommended (46 lj (466). 

Forests: 

Deforestation in Chota Nagpur (463). 

Rights, definition of, necessary (463). 

Holdings : consolidation : co-operative societies recommended (462). 

Irrigation : 

Agricultural Department, Special irrigation section recommended (462). 

Runds in Chota Nagpur : 

Advocated (462) 68243-8, 68289-90, 

Successful, examples of (462) 68243-8. 

and Tenure : 

Landlords : absentee (457). 

Resumption by superior landlords in the event of failure of heirs, hinders improve¬ 
ment of land (469). 

Marketing : 

Federation of village co-operative societies : 

Finance (464) 68255-60. 

State control discussed (464) 68249-50. 

Suggested (464). 

Prices, stabilisation of (463-4). 

Research : 

Board of scientific advice and research recommended (459). 

Chemical research recommended (456-7) 6S291-2. 

Finance: Imperial grants to Provinces for all-India research recommended (459) 
Indigenous theory, research urgently required (456). 

Inter-provincial co-ordination advocated (459). 

Statistics ; Central Co-operative Banks’ staff should carry out with Government 
subsidies (469). 


Veterinary : Department: lower grades should be considerably increased (459). 
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Welfare of Rural Population : Surveys, economic, with assistance of Central 
Co-operative Banks, recommended (469), 

SABOUR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, sec. under EDUCATION. 

SABOUR FARM, see under EDUCATION. 

SALE, see MARKETING. 

SANITARY CONDITIONS, see. under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

SARUP, Rai Bahadur Bishuri, Secretary to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, Irriga¬ 
tion Department (309-10). 

(See also BERY, witness). 

Irrigation : 

Distribution : 
in Bihar satisfactory (310). 
in Orissa, great wastage (310). 

Persian wheels suggested (310). 

Schemes, scope for small (309-10). 

Tanks in Bihar (310). 

Wastage (310). 

Wells (310). 

SEED, see- under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

SERICULTURE, see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

SETHi, D. R., M.A., B.Sc. (Ediu.), I.A.S., Deputy Director of Agriculture, Orissa 
Range (349-73). 

Duties, 07669-80. 

Experience, 67647-8, 67620-1. 

Administration : 

Posts and Telegraphs : marketing information should be exhibited to cultivators 
at offices (362-3) 67617-8. 

Transport-: Communications, lack of, hampers marketing (362). 

Agricultural Department : 

Co-operative societies, close touch with, in Orissa, 67C06. 

Deputy Director, duties of, 67669-80. 

Economic Botanist should be replaced by plant breeding specialist (366). 
Expansion urgently necessary (349). 

Staff: 

Insufficient (349) (365-6) 67603-4, 67617-21. 

Training (360) 67538-44, 67074-8, 67628-9. 

Visits to Pusa and other Provinces recommended (352) 67514-6. 

Agricultural Indebtedness : 

Causes of borrowing: Thrift’cssness, illiteracy, crop failures, uneconomic size ot 
holdings, decay of cottage industries, loss of cattle, laziness (363), 

Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt : Education (353). 

Moneylenders ; 

Exorbitant interest and inhuman conditions (353) 67524. 

Sale, compulsory, of produce, to moneylenders at low prices (360). 

Mortgages : facilities for redemption, of doubtful benefit (353). 

Repayment prevented by ; Thriftlessness, unproductive expenditure, exorbitant 
interest (353). 

Source of credit: mainly moneylenders (353). 

Usurious Loans Act, of doubtful benefit (353). 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES : 

Co-operation recommended (359). 

Cottage industries to decrease fragmentation of holdings, recommended (363). 
Demonstration recommended (369). 

Fruit growing recommended (359). 

Gur-making recommended (360). 

Implements, made by village carpenter, 67637-8. 

Importance of (359). 

Industries Department should assist (359). 

Leisure poriod of cultivators (359). 

Obstacles: laziness, ignorance, prejudice (359). 

Oil-pressing recommended (360). 

Pisciculture recommended (359) 67507-8. 

Population, pressure of, subsidiary occupations necessary to relieve (353) (359) 
67633-8. 

Poultry rearing recommended (358-9). 

Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption, industries connected with 
recommended (360). 

Rice hulling recommended (360) 67634-5. 

Sericulture recommended (359-G0). 

Spinning recommended (359-60) 67633-8. 

Weaving recommended (359). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Migration in the slack season to Calcutta, Jamshedpur, etc. (359). 

Population, agricultural, slowly but steadily increasing (359). 

Animat, Husbandry : 

Bulls, stud: 

Brahmini, of no use (358) 67618-60. 
at Village farms recommended (358). 

Cattle : 

Condition in Orissa appalling (367). 

Uneconomic : reduction recommended (359) 67545-6, 67651. 

Cattle breeding : 

Dual purpose recommended (358) 67606. 

Herds kept (358). 

Dairying: 

Co-operative, recommended (358). 

Middle class youths should be encouraged to take up (35S). 

Model farms recommended (358) 67622-6. 

Fodder: 

Crops recommended (356) (358-9). 

Rico dust as cattle food (358). 

Rice straw : 

Reservation for cattle recommended (359). 
used for Thatching purposes (358-9). 

Shortage from January to June (359). 

Fodder crops recommended (356) (358-9) 67607-8. 

Goats recommended (358). 

Landlords : 

Encouragement to take interest, neeessary (359). 
have done Nothing to improve (359) 67526-8, 67654-6. 

Pastures : 

Co-operative societies recommended (358). 

Fees should be charged (358). 

Shortage of (358). 

Pinjrapolos, 67566-8. 

Propaganda recommended (357-8) 67651-6. 

Sheep (358). 

Silage (358-9). 

Stall-feeding (358-60) 67609-11. 
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Co- OPERATION : 

Agricultural Department, close touch with, in Orissa, 67605. 

Central Banks: merely cheap moneylenders (360-1) 67623-6, 67529 32, 
Consolidation of holdings societies recommended (363). 

Credit societies : 

Loans: 

insufficiently Controlled (360) 67611-6. 

for Manure should not be in cash but in kind (355) 67519-25. 

Main co-operative activity (360). 

Objects not achieved in Orissa (361). 

Dairies recommended (358). 

Demonstration of improved agricultural methods recommended (351) 67563. 
Fencing recommended (356) 67643. 

Grain golas (360). 

T mpicments, societies for purchase, sale and h ire, recommended (357). 

Irrigation societies recommended (354). 

Livestock aocietes recommended (358). 

Members, education of, neglected, 67611-6. 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, recom¬ 
mended (361). 

Non-credit Societies : 

Recommended (360-1), 

not generally Successful in the past (360) 

Non-o fficials: 

Importance of (360). 

Landlords should help (360). 

Objects not achieved (361) 67611-6. 

Pasture societies recommended (358). 

Sale societies recommended (358) (360). 

Staff of Department should be increased (360). 

Subsidiary industries, societies recommended (309). 

Chops and Crop Protection : 

Cattle, straying: 

Damage to crops serious (356) 67643. 

Fencing, co-operative, recommended (356) 67643. 

Fodder crops recommended (356) (358-9) 67607-8. 

Groundnut, large scope for extension (366-7). 

Maize under irrigation on early paddy lands recommended (357). 

Rice : 

Improvement of (67581-2). 
the Main crop in Orissa (357). 

Seed distribution : 

Free, for demonstration, recommended (356). 

Methods, 67683-6. 

Middle class youths should be encouraged to take to farming (356). 

Village farms recommended (356). 

Work done, 67561-5. 

Successful efforts in improving crops (357). 

Sugarcane : 

Coimbatore, 213, successful, 07553-62,67681. 
large Scope for extension (356 7). 

Wild animals, damage by : 

Imperial research recommended (366-7). 
near Jungles (366). 

Cultivation : 

Rice : 

Broadcast (357). 

Hand weeding (357). 

Improvement, 67681-2. 
the Main crop in Orissa (357). 

Second crop not usually taken (357). 
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Cultivation— contd . 

Rotation : 

Demonstration recommended (357). 

None in Orissa (357). 

Demonstration And Propaganda : 

Co-operative assistance recommended (351) 67563. 

Court of Wards estates should be used for demonstration (351). 
on Cultivators own fields recommended (351-2) 67563. 

Farms : 

Control by Agricultural Department assisted by private agencies and co-operative 
societies (351). 

Cultivator demonstrators should be in charge (351). 
should Distribute seeds, manures, implements, etc. (351). 
in each important Village, suggested (351) 67630-2. 

Fodder crops, demonstration of, recommended (356). 

Landowners should assist (351). 

Rtaif insufficient, 67603-4. 

Successful demonstrations (352) 67581-2. 

Education : 

Adult; practical agricultural demonstration recommended (351). 

Agricultural: 

After-careers, of students: 

Farming, none (350). 

Government service usually (350). 

College, provincial: revival of : 

Affiliation to University necessary, 67643-4. 

Required (350) 67636-44, 67649-52. 

Veterinary college, should be United with, 67549. 

Incentive, hope of obtaining Government employment (350). 
in Middle rural vernacular schools, recommended (350). 

Pupils, rarely from cultivating classes (350). 

Elementary : urgently needed (350). 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 

improving Village life, educational institutions, model farms, land, financial help 
and advice (350-1) (356) (358) 67510-3, 67533-5, 07622-7. 

Nature study, school farms and school plots, recommended (350) 67509. 

Teachers : agricultural classes, should be drawn from (350). 

Fobests : Village plantations recommended (355). 

Febtilisebs ; 

Adulteration: 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary (355). 

Guarantee recommended (355). 

Legal penalties recommended (355). 

Artificial: price difficulty (355). 

Cowdung, use of, as fuel: 

causes Shortage for manure (355). 

Village tree plantations recommended (355). 

Demonstration recommended (355) (360). 

Distribution, co-operative, free, recommended (355). 

Export of bones, oilcakes and fish refuse, should be stopped (355). 

Green manuring, 67583-2. 

Lime deficiency (369). 

Nitrogen ; 

Deficiency (354-6). 

Fertilisers: 

Increased use (355) 67600-2. 

Price, decrease in, (355). 

Phosphate deficiency (354-5) (359) 67639-42. 

Research: insufficient (355). 

Sulphate of ammonia, used for sugarcane and potatoes (352) 67553-60, 67600-2. 
Taccavi for purchase of manures recommended (360). 
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Finance : 

Importance of (353). 

Taccavi: 

not of material Benefit (363). 
for Drainage of land recommended (354). 
for Manures recommended (300). 

Unpopular (363). 

Holdings : 

Consolidation prevented by ignorance (354). 

Co-operative consolidation of holdings societies recommended (353). 

Cottage industries to relieve pressure on land recommended (353). 

Fragmentation; 

Education recommended (363-4). 

Legislation not reoommended (354). 

Implements: 

Co-operative societies recommended (357). 

Demonstration on village farms recommended (357). 

Engineering Section of Agricultural Department, should take up improvement (367) 
* 67644. 

Instalment system recommended (357). 

Mass production by private enterprise recommended, 67044-7. 

Ploughs: 

Improvement, importance of (367). 

Inefficient country plough used (357). 

Punjab iron plough used, 67645. 

Price difficulty (367) 67644-7. 

Irrigation : 

Co-operative irrigation societies recommended (354). 

Extension, importance of (354). 

Lift: iron rahat wheel, etc., reoommended (354) (367). 

Rainfall, average 60 ins. but not well distributed (354). 

Tanks and bunds in Orissa silted up and brought under cultivation (354). 

Land Tenure : 

Landlords: 

Absentee, 67628. 

take no Interest in agriculture (359) 65526-7, 67654-0. 

Marketing : 

Communications, lack of, hampers marketing (352). 

Co-operative sale societies recommended (358) (360). 

Facilities; not satisfactory (300). 

Information as to prices should be exhibited at post offices (352-3) 67517-8. 
Moneylenders, sale of produce to, at low prices (360). 

Research : 

Deputy Director’s experiments, 67569-80. 

Finance : funds insufficient (349). 

Imperial Department: should deal with problems of all-India importance and quality 
crops (349) (352) 67587-91. 

Indigenous theory should bo studied (349). 

Lines of research suggested (349-50). 

Provincial: 

Investigation of problems recommended (349). 

Staff, scientific, should be strengthened (352) 67587-91. 

Staff: 

Insufficient (349) 67617-21. 

Short-term contracts recommended (352) 67592-4. 
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Soils : 

Drainage : 

Agricultural Engineer's staff should be increased (354). 

Demonstration (354). 

Loans, taecavi, and under Land Improvement Act, recommended (354). 

Survey, necessary (354) 67595-9. 

Veterinary : 

Inoculation, serum-simultaneous : 

Recommended, 67545-6. 

of Uneconomic cattle, not recommended, 67645-6, 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Malaria : pisciculture recommended, 67507-8. 

Population, increasing pressure on the land (359). 

SHEEP, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

SILAGE, see under ANIMAL HUSBANDRY. 

SILT, see under SOILS. 

SILTING, see under IRRIGATION. 

SINHA, ARIKSHAN, Pleader, General Secretary, Bihar Provincial Kisan Sabha, 
Muzaifarpur (256-77). 

Administration ; 

Court fees, etc., increase of, doprecated (272). 

Government policy oritieised (266-7) (272-3) 66822. 

Posts and Tolegraphs : increased cost deprecated (272). 

Taxation of poor people excessive (272). 

Transport: 

Railways; 

Distance from station, difficulty of (270). 

Perishable produce, prompt dispatch necessary (260-1). 
not Satisfactory (260-1). 

Agricultural Department : 

Co-operative Department, co-operation with, suggested (271). 

Extension recommended (260). 

Services : do not benefit cultivators (260). 

Aoricultural Indebtedness ; 

Causes of borrowing : need of capital, maintenance of family, and ceremonies (261). 
Mortgage right should be conferred on tenants (261). 

Repayment prevented by : crop failure and reduced productive capacity of soil (261). 
Restriction or control of crodit of cultivators not recommended (261). 

Sources of credit: agricultural produce, land and cattle (261). 

Transfer right should be conferred on tenants (261). 

Usurious Loans Act,: 
strict Application recommended (261). 

Interest reduction by co-operative societies should precede application of Act (261). 
Agricultural Industries : 

Cardboard, utilisation of wheat straw for, will cause scarcity of fodder (268). 
Employment can only be increased by industrialism (268). 

Fruit growing is carried on (268). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to improving of: village societies 
recommended (268). 
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Industrial concerns, moving of, to rural areas : 

Shortage of agricultural labour would result (268). 

Leisure period : cultivators work 200 days in the year (268). 

Obstacles • conservatism of cultivators (268). 

Paper, utilisation of rice straw for, will cause scarcity of fodder (268). 

Study, intensive, not necessary (268), 

Agbicultural Labour : 

Attracting of, higher wages discussed (268-9). 

Forced labour (268-9). 

Manual labour, prejudice against (268-9) 66863-6. 

Shortage, existence of (268-9). 

Wages (26S-9). 

Animal Husbandry : 

Bulls : 

Brahmini: (267) 66817-9. 

District boards should maintain (267). 
free use recommended (267). 

Cattle : heavy decrease in number (264-5). 

Fodder; 

Green: 

Absence of from March to dune (267). 

Supply, July to September (267). 

Malcai (267). 

Shortage of (265) (268). 

Wheat and barley straw best (267). 

Grazing grounds : shortage of (264-6). 

Pastures: 

Common: 

Extension recommended (267) 66843-4. 

Overstocked (264-5) (267). 

Legislation nooessary (268). 

Capital, Attracting op, to Agriculture : 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of (262) (271-2) 66840. 

Facilities for capitalist acquisition of land necessary (271). 

Improvements, factors discouraging (272). 

Co-operation : 

Agricultural Department, co-operation with, suggested (271), 

Cattle breeding societies not feasible (271). 

Consolidation of holdings societies recommended (271). 

Credit societies: working well (270). 

Demonstration of improved agricultural methods, no provision for (270). 

Drainage recommended (271). 

Fertilisers, distribution of, recommended (265) (270-1), 

Finance, large advances from Government recommended (270). 

Implements, hiring, recommended (266) (271). 

Improvements, societies for effecting, recommended (270-1). 

Interest: 

Excessive (261) (270). 

Reduction to 12 per cent or 9 per cent per annum recommended (261) (270). 

Joint farming societies not feasible (271). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, strongly 
recommended (271). 

Objects : only partly achieved (271). 

Seed distribution recommended (266) (270). 

Tirhut Agricultural Association, a failure (258) (271). 
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Crops and Crop Protection : 

Expert advice necessary (266). 

Fodder: 

Crops recommended (269-70). 

Janora grown (265-6). 

Fuel: rahar, cotton and castor recommended (269-70). 

Output has decreased (258-9) 66820-1, 66823-4. 

Profitable crops (266), 

Seed distribution: 

Co-operative, recommended (266). 
on Credit, suggested (258). 

Necessary (258). 

Sugarcane : capital required for (266) 66804-5. 

Varieties cultivated (265-6). 

Wheat, Pusa, a failure (258) (260) (266) 66832-3. 

Wild animals, damage by : 

Afforestation near villages will increase (270). 

Importance of (266), 

Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Agricultural Association at Muzaftarpur, failed (258) (260) 66825-6. 
Agricultural associations, suh-divisional, recommended (258). 
Demonstrators, experts, in each sub-division recommended (258). 
Fertilisers, demonstration necessary (260). 

Field demonstration recommended (259-60). 

Lectures recommended (260). 

Local demonstration necessary (258). 

Non-co-operation movement, effect of (260), 

Education ; 

Agricultural: 
institutions, lack of (259)- 

in Primary and middle schools recommended (271). 

Schools required in every sub-division (259). 

Teachers should be drawn from agricultural classes (259). 

Compulsory primary education advocated (271). 

Fourth class, small proportion of boys in, due to want of compulsion (271). 
Methods, useless for agriculture or trade (273). 

Sabour Agricultural College: Agriculturists had no faith in (259). 

School farms recommended (271). 

Fertilisers : 

Artificial: not used in Muzaffarpur area (265). 

Ash (wood): 
used as Fertiliser (265). 

Shortage of (265). 

Cattle, decrease of, has reduced supply of dung (264-5). 

Co-oporativo supply recommended (265). 

Cowdung: 

Scarcity of (264-5), 

Use of, as fuel, due to scarcity of alternative fuels (205). 

Distribution on credit recommended (265). 

Export advice necessary (265). 

Soils: some requiring manures and others not (263). 

Finance : 

Taccavi: 

Co-operative distribution recommendod (261), 

Extension recommended (261). 
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Forests : 

Afforestation: 

Legislation necossary to encourage (265). 
in Villages, no opening for schemes (270). 

Bamboos : Planting recommended (266). 

Firewood, shortage caused by land tenure system (266) (269). 
Grazing : 

Deterioration of forests not being caused by (270). 

Facilities inadequate (269). 

Landlords, obstruction by (269). 

Shisham trees : Planting recommended (266). 


Holdings : 


Oo-oporative consolidation societies recommended (271). 
Fragmentation: 

Bad results of (261-2) (271). 

Legislation necossary (262). 

Legislation to deal with widows, minors, etc., recommended (262). 


Implements : 

Co-operative hiring out of ploughing machinery recommended (266) (271). 

Ploughs: 

Country types generally used (266). 

Meston, not found satisfactory (266). 

Irrigation : 

Bunds (264) (270). 

Drainage, importance of (263) (266). 

Flood, protective schemes recommended (262) (270). 

Landlords, obstruction by (262-3). 

Legislation recommended (262-3). 

Saligrami bund from Bottiah to Hajipur, should be cut (264) 66834-9. 

Kisan Sabha, 66846-64, 66859-62. 

Land Tenure : 

Capitalist land monopoly, danger of (262) (271-2) 66840-2. 

Firewood scarcity caused by law as to ownership of trees (265). 

Price of land has increased, 66823. 

Rent is increasing, 60823. 

Marketing ; 

Fruits: railways, difficulty of distance from (270). 

Information being placed at disposal of cultivators, etc., recommended (270). 
Village markets: 

as to Food crops and vegetables satisfactory (270). 
as to Money crops, difficulties (270). 

Research : 

Fertilisers, experiments necessary (260). 

Pusa Research Institute: a waste of public money (257-8) (204) (267) 66803-16, 
66865-8. 

Tenant class (kisans) have not benefited by (267). 

Tirhut Agricultural Museum at Muzaflarpur (258) (27 J). 

Soils : 

Alkali lands : 

Expert advice necessary (264). 

Flooding found successful (264). 
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SINHA, ARIKSHAN— contd. 


Soils— contd. 

Classification (263). 

Erosion : bunds recommended (270). 

Reclamation: 

Expert advice necessary (264). 

Grants-in-aid recommended (264). 

Loans without interest suggested (264). 

Silt: 

Bagmati River water beneficial (264). 

sometimes Beneficial but sometimes injurious (264) 

Gandak River water North of Muzaffarpur injurious (264). 

Statistics : extension recommended (272). 

Tariffs and Sea Freights : reduction of custom duties and sea freights on agricul¬ 
tural produce recommended (270). 

Veterinary ; 

Contagious diseases : 

no proper Arrangements for dealing with (267). 

Legislation recommended (267). 

Department of no benefit to cultivators (260) 66813-6. 

Dispensaries: 

Expansion inadequate (266). 

Inadequate, 66814-6. 

Provincial control recommended (266). 

Research: 

Necessary (267). 

Provincial institution and officers advocated (267). 

Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government, of India unnecessary (267). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Expenditure, increase advocated (272). 

Policy of Government criticised (256-7) (272-3) 66822. 

Surveys, economic: Recommended (272). 

SINHA, DEVAKI PRASAD, M.A., M.L.C., Patna (197-216). 

Administration : 

Boards of Agriculture: 

Central: 

for Co-ordination (198-9). 

Finance : tax on agricultural exports recommended (199) 66627-30. 

Higher appointments should be controlled by (202) 66491. 

Provincial; reorganisation recommended (X99). 

Provincial Development Board recommended (208) 66486-8. 

Pusa, post-graduate study at, recommended (200). 

Transport: 

Bridges, lack of (202). 

Cowdung, use of as fuel: coal should be substituted by means of improved transport 
(204). 

Employment, rural, might be increased by improved transport facilities (206). 
Roads, lack of: 

Agricultural development hampered by (202). 

Marketing hampered by (202). 

Subsidiary industries : transport difficulty (206). 

Agricultural Department : 

Expenditure, inelasticity of rules (198) (202) 66486-8. 

Province, limitation of appointments to, deprecated (202) 66491-3. 

Red tape : (198) (202) 66486-8. 

Services : not sufficiently useful (202). 
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Agricultural Indebtedness : 


Causes of borrowing: inadequate incomes, rent demanded in advance, litigation, 
ceremonies, large families, social aspirations, uncertainty of agriculture, old 
debts (203). 

Insolvency, special measures to deal with, not necessary (204). 

Interest: Disallowance by law over 12 per cent recommended (203-4) 66533-4. 
Measures for lightening agriculture’s burden of debt: 

Agricultural banks (204). 

Interest restriction to 12 per cent (204). 

Moneylenders: (204). 

Mortgages: 

Limitation to some extent recommended (204). 

Redemption, special measures to facilitate, not necessary (204). 

Repayment prevontod by : high interest., and unwillingness (203). 

Restriction or control of credit of cultivators not recommended (204) (see Mortgages 
above). 

Sources of credit (203). 

Usurious Loans Act, application strongly recommended (204) 66533-4. 


Agricultural Industries : 

Blacksmiths (205). 

Co-operative societies recommended (206). 

Domestic service in towns (205). 

Employment, rural could be increased by : 

Market organisation (200). 

Transport facilities (206). 

Government aid suggested (206). 

Health conditions, devotion of spare time to; 

Clubs, rural, recommended (200). 

Gymnasia rcoommended (206). 

House repairiug (205). 

Industrial concerns, moving of, to rural areas : 

Catechu and Shellac industries might he moved to rural areas (206). 

Markets, distance from, difficulties of (206). 

Transport difficulties (206). 

Jungle products, sale of (205). 

Leisure period : cultivators generally busy for 6 or 8 months interspersed with day3 of 
idleness (205). 

Matches, manufacture of : Government aid suggested (206). 

Mining work (205). 

Obstacles: 

Conservative habits (206). 

Market, lack of (206). 

Transport difficulty (206). 

Railway work (205). 

Slack season, method of spending (205). 

Splints, manufacture of : Government aid suggested (206), 

Standard of life, improvement necessary (206) 66502-3. 

Studv, intensive, not necessary (206). 

Weaving by jolahas (205), 

Agricultural Labour : 

Attraction of : 
very Difficult (206). 
labour Unions recommended (206). 

Cultivation of unoccupied land : 
very Difficult (206). 
labour Unions recommended (206). 

Supply : 

Organisation necessary (206), 

Spasmodic (206). 
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SINHA, D. P.—contd. 

Animal Husbandry : 

Cattle : miserable condition of (205). 

Dairying : 

Co-operative, recommended (205). 

Farms, recommended (205). 

Government aid suggested (206). 

Fodder: 

Insufficient (205). 

Shortage greatest in April, May and June (205). 

Silage-making l>y co-operative societies recommended (205). 

Improvement: 

by District boards and influential villagers, necessary (205). 

Landowners, cannot be induced to take interest in, unless forced by law (205). 
Pastures, common: 

Legislation necessary (205), 

Overstocked (205). 

Capital, Attracting of, to Agriculture : 

Advertisement recommended (208). 

Facilities, special, recommended (208). 

Improvements of land discouraged by : 

Ignorance of cheap methods (208). 

I.and tenure system (208). 

Co-operation : 

Banking: not successfully managed (203) 66494-6. 

Bhadralogo class alone benefited (207). 

Cattle breeding societies: 

Popularisation recommended (207). 
very Itare (207). 

Cheque, use of, should be encouraged (207). 

Consolidation of holdings societies : 

Popularisation recommended (207). 
very Bare (207). 

Credit Societies: 

Banks, in place of, recommended (203) 66494-6. 

Business morality of members, importance of (207). 

Loans : 

Cheque payment recommended (207). 

Use of, importance of (207). 
the most Popular (207). 

Dairy farms recommended (205) (207). 

Department: activities diffused (203). 

Fertilisers : sale depots recommended (204). 

Hospitals suggested (207) 66506-7. 

Implements: hiring to members and non-members recommended (205). 

Markets recommended (207). 

Minorities, compulsion of, to come into schemes for joint improvement, recommended 
(207). 

Objects; not much achieved (207). 

Poorest class should be included (207). 

Purchase societies : extension recommended (207). 

Sale societies : extension recommended (207). 

Silos recommended (205). 

Societies for improvement, joint farming and machinery utilisation; 
'Recommended (207). 

Very rare (207). 

Subsidiary industries, societies recommended (206). 

Crops and Crop Protection : 

Pests ; Insects in Mokameli Tal, research necessary (199), 

MO Y 393—8 
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Demonstration and Propaganda : 

Charts may be of uso (202). 

Cinema recommended (202). 

Cultivators’ confidence destroyed by unsuccessful demonstration (197-8). 
on Cultivator’s own fields recommended (201-2). 

Exhibitions recommended (202). 

Pairs, propaganda at, unsuccessful (202). 

Farms of doubtful utility (201). 

Groundnut: successfully demonstrated (202). 

Leaflets of little use owing to illiteracy (202). 

Meetings recommended (202). 

Personnel, importance of (202). 

Posters may bo of use (202). 

Rice: 

Dahia and Indrasail varieties successfully demonstrated (202). 

Wheat: Pusa 12 successfully demonstrated (202). 

Education : 

Adult: Evening schools: 

reoommended j district boards should manage (201). 

Agricultural: 

Bias recommended (199) (207). 

Colloge not recommended (200). 

Field excursions recommended (199). 

Government recognition necessary (207). 

Incentive, service in Agricultural Department (200). 

Institutions not popular (201). 

Post-graduate study at Pusa, America or Denmark recommended (200), 

Schools, costly and unpopular (199). 

Colleges, agriculture should be taught as a science subject (200) 0652S. 

Compulsory primary education : 

Financial difficulty, 66546-50. 

Necessary (208), 

Public opinion, 06044-50. 

Demonstrators of Agricultural Department should be trained at provincial farms (200) 
Farms, provincial, should undertake agricultural education (2(H)). 

Fourth class, small proportion of boys in, due to early marriage and necessity 
of earning a livelihood (208). 

Kamdars should be educated for demonstration at provincial farms (200). 

Middle class youths, attracting of, to agriculture : 

Preference should be given to agricultural students for executive positions (200-1) 
66519. 

Officers, executive, should be educated in agriculture (200-1). 

Population, excessive growth of, would be chocked by education, 66508-10. 

Primary schools, agriculture should he taught in (199). 

Results of : makes agriculture a discredited profession (207). 

Sabour Agricultural College: 

Closed by recommendation of Agricultural Committee (198) 66520-5. 
Re-establishment not recommended, 66525. 

Research section still working, 06523. 

School farms: 

in Primary schools unnecessary (199). 
in Secondary schools recommended (199). 

School plots, in primary schools, unnecessary (199). 

Secondary schools, agriculture should be an optional subject (200). 

St. J ohtt’s Ambulance Association : methods of education recommended as an example 

( 200 ). 

Universities, faculties of agriculture recommended (200) 66525. 

Zamindars, etc., should attend short-period courses at provincial farms (200). 

Fektimseks : 

Co-operative sale depots recommended (204). 

Cow<Jung, use of, as fuel: 

coal, substitution of, should be facilitated by improved transport (204) 66540-3. 
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SINHA, D. P.—contd. 

FERULES EBS —CO n td. 

Literature should be distributed (204). 

Markets, village, should be utilised to popularise new fertilisers (204). 

Popularisation of new fertilisers through schools, post offices, markets and demons 
trators recommended (204). 

Finance : 

Banka, agricultural: 

in Place of of co-operative societies, 66494-6. 

Recommended (202-4) 66494-6. 

Taceavi: does not- think much of (203). 

Forests ; 

Afforestation: 

Plenty of openings for in Chota Nagpur (206). 

Waste lands should he afforested (206). 

Firewood : Lopping not allowed in reserve forests, 66542. 

Floods : opening of passages through railways recommended (206). 

Fodder: waste land should be cultivated (206). 

Grazing: forests not suffering deterioration from (206). 

Guards : corruption (206). 

Management: local control suggested (206). 

Reservation: 

methods, criticism of (206) 66504-5. 

Unpopular (206) 66504-5, 66542. 

Homings : Fragmentation: Inevitable (204) 66497-501, 66535-6. 

Implements : 

Hire-purchase system recommended (200). 

Hiring of costly implements from co-operative societies recommended (205). 

Price difficulty (204). 

Research necessary (199). 


^Irrigation : 

Control of, by zamindars leads to oppression of the poor (204) 66637-40. 

Lavra : Minor and Private Irrigation Works Acts of 1922, no work carried out under 
(204). 

Legislation necessary to bring irrigation under public control (204). 

Research as to easy methods necessary (199). 


Land Tenure : 

Bengal Tenancy Act, 66018, 66531. 

Cesses, illegal, imposed by landlords (203) 66514-8. 

Government’s polity criticised (197) 06514-8. 

Improvement of land discouraged by present system (208) 66531. 
Landlords : 

Lack of interest (205). 

Oppression of tenants (203) 66517, 66537-40. 


Marketing : 

Co-operative markets recommended (206-7). 

Employment, rural, could be increased by organisation of markets (206). 
Exporters: wide activities of (206). 

Information: 

Government should distribute gratis (207). 

Ignorance of cultivators of price variations (207), 

MO y 393—8a 
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Marketing— contd. 

Markets : no Lack of (206). 

Roads, absence of, compelling dependence upon middlemen (202), 

Research : 

Central: 

Chief institutions should be (198). 

Fundamental research (198) 66489-90. 

Co-ordination by Central Hoard of agriculture necessary (199). 

Implements, research necessary (199). 

Indigenous theory : research recommended (199) 66526. 

Irrigation methods, rosoarch necessary (199). 

Insect pests in the Mokameh Tal, research necessary (199). 

Labour saving devices, research necessary (199). 

Provincial: activities should bo mainly propaganda and testing of results of central 
institutions (198) 66489-90. 

Soils, research necessary (199). 

Soils : 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary (199). 

Research necessary (199). 

Statistics : 

Committee appointed by Government of India two years ago; recommendations 
disregarded (208). 

Importance of (208). 

Progress : very little (208). 

Tarim'S and Ska Freights : 

Exports, agricultural, small tax to finance Central Board of Agriculture suggested 
(199) 66527-30. 

Protection would adversely affect cultivators (197) (207) 66527-30. 

Veterinary : 

Contagious diseases: 

Legislation useless (205). 

Propaganda recommended (205). 

Department: 

Bureaucratic (202). 

Director of Agriculture should control (205). 

should be Independent of Agricultural Department (205). 

Dispensa ries?: 

Control: 

is by District boards (205). 
by Provincial authority, discussed (205). 

Expansion inadequate (205). 

Tonring, not fully used (205). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full (205). 

Indigenous methods: 

Research necessary (205) 66526. 

Resorted to because cheap and easily available (205). 

Research: should bo organised in the same wav as recommended for agriculture 
(199). 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Clubs and gymnasia recommended (206). 

Hospitals: 

Co-operative suggested (207) 66506 7. 

Lack of, 66506-7. 

Kisan Sabha: an organisation of tenants, 66514-8. 

Politics, a camouflage when divorced from economic development (197) 66514-8, 
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WELFARE OF Rural POPULATION— could . 

Population, presauro of, upon the lanfl: 

Colonisation abroad recommended as a temporary expedient (204) (208) fi(i508-10, 
Education would cheek growth of population, 60508-10. 

Families, large, a cause of indebtedness (203). 

Standard of life, raising of, would chock growth of population, 06508-13. 
Provincial Development Board suggested (208) 66486-8. 

Standard of life : 

Improvement of, among those in contact with towns (66511). 

Outlook as to, not well regulated, 66511-3. 

Surveys, economic: 

Chanakya Society in Patna College, work of (208). 

Recommended (208). 

Village life should be improved (208). 

SINHA, MITHILA SARAN, Advocate, Rankipnr District, Patna (208-301). 

Animal Husbandry : Fodder scarcity, 66970-80. 

Co-operation : Irrigation schemes suggested, 66081-5. 

Chops and Chop Protection : 

Rice : 

Cost of cultivation Rs. 8 or Rs. 10 per bigha, 67010. 

Output, average, 10 mamids of paddy pet- bigha . 07007-8. 

Fertilisers : 

Cowdung: 

Scarcity of, 66993-9. 

Use of, as fuel: rahar cultivation recommended (299) 67000-1, 67004-6. 

Green manure : Dhaineha and . aim for paddy lands recommended (299) 67002-3. 

Irrigation : 

Co-operation suggested, 66981-5. 

District boards might keep boring plants, 66984-5. 

Government assistance suggested, 66984-5, 06989-90. 

Schemes suggested (298) 66981-5, 

Soils s 

Alkali land: 

Groundnut cultivation recommended (299) 66986-8. 

Irrigation recommended (299). 

Dramage, importance of (298-9) 66991-2. 

Reclamation: 

Drainage Act recommended (299) 66991-2. 

Irrigation recommended (299). 

Sandy taur lands in Patna District show marked improvement (299). 

SOILS : 

Alkali Land : 

Draining recommended, Khan (445). 

Expert advice necessary, Arikshan Sin ha (264). 

Flooding found successful, Arikshan Sinha (264), Khan (445). 

Groundnut cultivation recommended, 8'inha, M. 8. (299) 00980-8. 

Gypsum recommended, Khan (445). 

Irrigation recommended, Sinha, M. 8. (299), Lai (303). 

Analysis, facilities for, necessary, Sinha, 1). /’. (199). 

Classification, Arikshan Sinha (263). 

Drainage : 

Act recommended, Sinha, M. S. (299) 66991-2. 

Agricultural Engineer’s staff should be increased, Sethi (354). 
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Drainage— contd . 

Co-operative, recommended, Arikshan Sinha (271). 

Demonstration, Sethi (354). 

Importance of, Arikshan Sinha (263) (266), Sinha, M. S. (298-9) 66991-2, Khun (4,45). 
Khunti sub-division, co-operative drainage has improved soil, Ghost, (382). 
of Lakes advised, Atkins (19). 

Loans, taceavi and under Land Improvement Act, recommended, Sethi (354). 
of Low-lying lands of Bihar, system should be devised, Khan (445). 

Necessary, Lai (304), Ghost: (381-2), Narendra (409). 

Erosion : 

Bunds recommended, Arikshan Sinha (270), Ghose (382), Khan (446), 
in Chota Nagpur: 

the Cause of poor soil in uplands, Dobbs (61). 

Serious, Ghost (382). 

Drainage recommended, Lai (304). 
by Floods, Henry (3-4), Atkins (19). 

caused by destruction of, Forests, Foley (228), Ghose (382) (389), Gibson (416-7), 
Khan (451). 

Levelling recommended, Lai (303-4). 

Ridges rocommended, Lai (303). 


Flooding: 

Deteriorating of land by, Khan (446). 

Improvement of land by, Khan (446). 

Floods i 

Committee of Enquiry, Bery, 67123-9, 

Crops resisting, Nurendra (409). 

Drainage, Bery, 67130-4. 

Erosion causes marked deterioration, Atkins (19), Narendra (410 ) 67841-4. 
Protective schemes recommended, Arikshan Sinha (262) (270). 

Itivers : 

Beds, raising of, Bery, 6711-29. 

Bunds, Bery, 67109-29, 67142-3. 

Changing course, Bery, 67135-43. 

Silt deposit causes marked improvement, Atkins (19). (See Silt below). 

Forest destruction has led to deterioration of soil in Chota Nagpur, Ghose (382). (See 
Forests, under Erosion above). 

Improvement: bettor methods of cultivation, farmyard manure and drainage advised, 
Atkins (18), Lai (303). 

Kanke Government farm, great improvement of soil, Dobbs (62), Ghose (382). 
Phosphates, areas deficient in, Dobbs, 65634. 

Reclamation : (See also Alkali Land above). 

Demonstration by Agricultural Department recommended, Khun (446). 

Drainage, see above. 

Expert advice necessary, Arikshan Sinha (264). 

Grants-in-aid recommended, Arikshan Sinha (264). 

Ground-nut cultivation recommended, Lai (303). 

Instance of marked improvement, Henry (4). 

Irrigation reoommended, Sinha, M. S. (290). 

Loans without interest suggested, Arikshan Sinha (264). 

Middle classes youths should be given financial assistance to develop uncultivated 
land, Atkins (19). 

Subsidies recommended, Khan (446). 

Til cultivation recommended, Lai (303). 

Research necessary, Sinha, D. P, (199). 

Rice raya or sandha disease due to poverty of soil, Ghose (378) (382-3). 

Sandy taur lands in Patna District show marked improvement, Sinha, M. S, (299). 
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Silt : 

Bagmati River water beneficial, Arikshan Sinha (264). 

sometimes Beneficial but sometimes injurious, Arikshan Sinha (264 ). 

Floods, deposit by, causes marked improvement, Atkins (1!)). 

Gaodak River water North of Muzaftarpur injurious, Arikshan Sinha (2C4). 

Silting, see under IRRIGATION. 


Kwbvev: 


Dobbs, 66630-4. 

Necessary, Sethi (354) 67595-9, Ghose (381). 

SPINNING, see that title and Cita kka under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

STATISTICS : 

Based upon guesses, Dobbs, 65708-16. 

Census of livestock and implements : 

Methods defective. Hoy, N. K. (499). 

Time of taking should be the same as that of population census. Hoy, N'. li. (499), 
Collection of, by Central Co-operative Banks’ stall, with the help of Government 
subsidies, Roy, S, K. (469). 

Committee appointed by Government of India two years ago; recommendations 
disregarded, Sinha, D. 1’. (208). 

Compilation, Turkey, 66924-36. 

Director of Agriculture in charge of, Dobbs, 66708-16. 

Extension recommended, Arikshan Sinha (272). 

Holdings, Turkey (283-4) (287-8) 66940-7. 

Hubback's scheme, 'Turkey (288) 66914. 

Importance of, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Officor, whole-time : question of, Dobbs (69). 

Progress : very little, Sinha, D. P. (208). 

Records of rights, attempt to keep up-to-date a failure, Turkey, 66899-903. 

Seasonal crop statistics : 

Checking by sampling necessary, Dobbs (68). 

Worthless, Dobbs (68) 65626-9, 65708-10. 

Settlement figures ; misleading as to sizo of holdings, Turkey (283-4) (287-8) 
66963-4. 

Touch between Departments of Agriculture and Land Records might be closer, Turkey 
(288) 66915-6, 66924-36. 

Village societies should be utilised to collect, Klian (463-4). 

STEAMERS, see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

SUBSIDIARY INDUSTRIES, see AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

SUGAR BUREAU, see under RESEARCH. 

SUPERIOR PROVINCIAL AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, see under AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

SURVEYS (economic), see under WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION. 

TACCAVI, see under FINANCE. 

TANKS, see under IRRIGATION. 

TARIFFS AND SEA FREIGHTS : 

Exports, agricultural, small tax to finance Central Board of Agriculture suggested, 
Sinha, D. P. (199) 66527-30. 

Export duties on agricultural produce should be reduced, Khan (451). 

Import duties on agricultural implements should be reduced, Khan (451). 

Protection: 

would Adversely affect cultivators, Sinha , D. P. (197) (207) 66527-30. 
Recommended, Narendm (411) 67845-60. 
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Reduction of custom duties and sea freights on agricultural produce recommended, 
Arihshan Sinha (270). 

Steamers, see under Transport, under ADMINISTRATION. 

Sugar, temporary import duty to prevent, dumping, necessary, Me-yrick (420-30) 68110- 
21, 68180-3. 

TELEGRAPHS, see Posts and Telegrams under ADMINISTRATION. 

TENANCY, see under LAND TENURE. 

THIKADARI SYSTEM, see under LAND TENURE. 

TRACTORS, see under IMPLEMENTS. 

TRAMWAYS, see under Transport under ADMINISTRATION. 

TRANSPORT, see under ADMINISTRATION. 

TUCKEY, A. D., I.C.S., Director of Land Records and Surveys, Bihar and Orissa (277-98). 
Administration : 

Reforms, effect of, upon agriculture, 66890-1. 

Agricultural Inuebtjsdn ess : 

Causes of borrowing : improvidence, ceremonies, uncertainty of agricultural income, 
lack of subsidiary industries, litigation (282). 

Courts should have power to go behind documents and take accounts (282). 
Damdopat: (280) 66906-8, 66948-9. 

Interest; 

cannot, Exceed principal in Santnl Parganas (280) 06906-8, 66948-0. 

Restriction to 25 per cent suggested (282). 

Usury should be made, penal (282). 

Measures to relieve agriculture’s burden of debt: 

Usurious Loans Act, penalisation of usury, co-operative banks (282-3). 
Moneylenders: 

Thikadari system (286-7). 

Unscrupulous (282-3). 

Mortgages: restriction of (283) 66904-5, 66937-9. 

Repayment prevented by: lack of earnestness, limited resources, accumulation of 
old debts, exorbitant interest (282). 

Usurious Loans Act: 

Enforcement recommended (282). 

Ignoranoo of, among ryots, 66906-8. 

Agricultural Industries : 

Industrial concerns, movement to rural areas : not recommended (286). 

Leisure period : cultivator has work for about six months on holding (285). 

Obstacles: caste prejudice and lack of marketing organisation (283) 66951-4. 
Preparation of agricultural produce for consumption : 

Government action not recommended (285). 

Private enterprise recommended (285). 

Agricultural Labour : 

Diseases decrease efficiency of labour (285). 

Forced labour (280) (287). 

Shortage ; seasonal only (285). 

Capital, Attracting of, to Agriculture : 

Improvements discouraged by : sub-division of proprietory rights in land, landlords’ 
lack of education and interest, thikadari system of leasing villages to temporary 
tenure holders (see under Land Tenure), restrictions of tenancy legislation, inse¬ 
curity of tenure, oppression of landlords, litigation (286-7) 06890-1, 66898, 60921-3. 
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TUCKEY, A. D.—contd. 

Co-operation : 

Credit, societies: 

Extension necessary (281). 

Loans: 

for Ceremonies should not be given (281). 

Long-term (281) 66877-80. 

Tenants, effect upon, of co-operative movement, 66896-7. 


Finance: 

Taccavi: 

Administration expenses high (281 -2). 
through Co-operative societies recommended (282). 
Difficulties in obtaining (281). 
of Doubtful advantage to cultivators (281), 

Used for purposes other than that for which granted (281). 


Holdings : 

Consolidation, obstacle to : lack of interest, inheritance laws, traffic in part holdings, 
restriction on alienation, mutual distrust (284). 

Education as to fragmentation necessary (284). 

Fragmentation : 

Increasing (283). 
very Marked (283). 

Government estates, consolidation in, should be attempted first (284) 66909-13. 
Legislation to enforce consolidation premature (284) 66909. 

Statistics (283-4) 6694,0-7. 

Irrigation : 

Bunds (285). 

Extent of (284-0) (289) 66931-6, 66950. 

Land Tenure as affecting, (279) 66888-70, 66889. 

Minor irrigation schemes: openings for, 6688J-8. 

Permanent settlement as affecting, 66868-70, 66905-9. 

Private canals, 66931-6. 

Ryots should be encouraged to make their own irrigation works (285), 

Tanks (285). 

Land Tenure ; 

Bengal Tenancy Act (278). 

Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act (279) 66904-5. 

Co-operative movement, effect upon position of tenants, 66896-7. 

Dispossession of ryots (279-80). 

Landlords’ methods of oppressing tenants (280-1) (286-7) 66871-6, 66917-8, 66958. 

(See Kent receipts and Thikadari, below). 

Orissa Tenancy Act (280). 

Permanent settlement- (278) (280) 66868-70, 66920, 66965-9. 

Produce rent: 

Commutation (285). 

Cultivators legal occupancy rights of, not usually recognised in such holdings (278) 
66946-7. 

Importance of problem (278). 

Irrigation, effect upon (279). 

Output adversely affected (278-9) 06921 -3. 

Proprietor’s private lands (278). 

Relations between landlords and tenants, a serious obstacle to agricultural improve¬ 
ments, 66898, 66921-3. 

Rent-receipts not given (280) 60873-6, 66892-5, 66959-62. 

Sub-division of proprietary interests (278) (286-7) 66940-7. 

Survey (281). 

Tenancies (283-4) 66946-7. 

Tenancy law, complicated (277-8) 66919. 

Thikadari system (280-7) 66955-7, 66962. 

Transfer of occupancy rights is subject to consent of landlord (278-80). 
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Marketing : 

Subsidiary industries prevented by lack of marketing organisation (285). 

Statistics : 

Compilation, 66924-36. 

Holdings (283-4) (287-8) 66940-7. 

Hubback’s schemo (288) 66914. 

Records of rights, attempt to keep up-to-date a failure, 66899-903. 

Settlement: misleading as to size of holdings (283-4) (287-8) 66963-4. 

Touch botween Departments of Agriculture and Land Records might be closer (288) 
66915-6, 66924-36. 

Welfare of Rural Population : 

Diseases decrease efficiency of labour (285). 

Landlords’ oppression: see under Land Ten ums. 

Serfs (280-1) (285-6). 

USURIOUS LOANS ACT, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

USURY, see under AGRICULTURAL INDEBTEDNESS. 

VETERINARY : (See under QUINLAN.) 

College, see Veterinary College under EDUCATION. 

Contagious Diseases : 

no proper Arrangements for dealing with, Arikshan k'inha (267). 

Legislation: 

Compulsory, time not ripe for, Heycock (222). 

Necessary, Khan (448). 

Recommended, Atkins (20), Arikshan Sinha (267), Narendra. (410). 

Useless, Sinha ■ D. P. (205). 

Obstacles to dealing with : 

Ignorance and prejudice Heycix-,k (222). 

Superstition, Atkins (20). 

Propaganda recommended, Sinha, I). P. (205). 

Co-operative assistance recommended, Ohose (385). 

Department : 

of no Benefit to cultivators, Arikshan Sinha (260) 66813-6. 

Bureaucratic, Sinha, D. P. (202). 

Director of Agriculture should control, Sinha, D. P. (205), Khan (448). 

Expansion too slow, Heycock (220) 66738-9. 

Finace inadequate, Khan (448). 

should bo Independent of agricultural Department, Dobbs, 65442-3, Sinha, D. P. 
(205)- 

Legislative Council’s appreciation of, Dobbs, 65684. 

Services : 

Inadequate, Khan (444). 

not Satisfactory, Narendra (408). 

Staff: 

Inadequate, Atkins (17), Khan (448). 

Lower grades should bo considerably increased, Hoy, S. K. (459). 

Students: 

Employment in Subordinate Service, Quinlan, 65819-23. 

Supply adequate, Quinlan, 65816-8. 

Veterinary State Scholars: 

System unsatisfactory, Quinlan, 65984-92, 66026-7. 

Trained in England, Quinlan, 65731-7. 

Successful, Henry (2). 

more Touring advised, Atkins (20). 

Development Officer should control Veterinary, Agricultural and Co-operative Depart¬ 
ments, Heycock (222) 66583-7, 66662. 

Disease, see Contagious Diseases above. 
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Dispensaries ; 

Control: 

District boards control, Atkins (20), S inlux, I). P. (205), Heycoclc (222) 06750-1. 
District boards do not provide sufficient funds, Meyrich (429) 68136-7, 68159-68. 
by District boards, not satisfactory, Khan (448). 

Provincial compared with local, Heycock (222). 
by Provincial authority, discussed, Sinha, D. P. (205). 

Provincial, transfer to, recommended, Arikshan Sinha (266), Meyrich (429) 68159- 
68, Khan (448). 

System working fairly well, Atkins (20), Heycoclc (222). 

Expansion inadequate, Sinha, D. P. (205), Heycock (222), Arikshan Sinha (266), 
Meyrich (429) 68136-7, 68159-68, Khan (448). 

Finance: lack of funds, Heycock (222) 66750-1. 

Inadequate, Arilcshan Sinha, 66814-6. 

Propaganda as to, recommended, Ghose (385). 

Services : system works well, Atkins (20). 

Staff insufficient, Atkins (20). 

one in each Sub-division recommended, Khan (441). 

Touring: 

not Fully used, Sinha, I). P. (205). 

Practically do not exist, Atkins (20). 

Staff insufficient, Khan (44,8). 

Use of, by agriculturists, not full, Atkins (20), Sinha, 1). P. (205), Ghose (385) 
Khan (448). 

Education, sec Veterinary under EDUCATION. 


Indigenous Methods: 

Co-ordination with Western methods recommended, Narendra (408). 
should be Examined, Narendra (407) (410). 

Research necessary, Sinha, D. V. (205) 66526. 

Resorted to because cheap and easily available, Sinha, D. P, (205). 


Inoculation : 

Cultivators willing, Meyrich, 68137. 

Fees, nono charged, Khan (448). 

Prejudice against: 

Co-operative propaganda is removing, Ghose (385). 
Dying out, Henry (2), Khan (448). 

Local control removes prejudice, Heycock (222). 
Overcome, Dobbs, 65684. 

being Overcome gradually, Heycoclc (222) 66588. 
Serum-simultaneous: 

Recommended, Sethi, 67545-6. 

of Uneconomic cattle not recommended, Sethi, 67545-6. 
Staff insufficient, Ghose (385). 


Research : 

Inadequate, Khan (448). 

Indigenous methods, research necessary as to, Sinha, D. P. (205) 66526. 

Laboratory in each district recommended, Khan (4,41). 

Necessary, Arikshan Sinha (267), Narendra (407) (4,10). 

should be Organised in the same way as recommended for agriculture, Sinha, D. P. 

(199). (See Boards of Auriciit.tijre under ADMINISTRATION.) 

Provincial institution and officers advocated, Arikshan Sinha (267), Khan (448). 
Rinderpest, co-operation by Feudatory States suggested, Heycock, 66588-90. (See also 
Inoculation above). 

Serum : supply insufficient, Khan (448). 
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Stam : 

Gowalas should be trained and employed. Ghost (383) (57741-3. 

Insufficient, Chose (376-7). 

Limited, Heycock (220). 

Veterinary Assistants should be deputed to each village, Khan (441) (444). 
Superior Veterinary Officer with the Government of India, appointment recommended, 
Khan (448), unnecessary, Arikshan Sin,ha (267). 

Training of men of yowala caste recommended, Chose (385) 67741-3. 

WAGES, see under AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

WATER HYACINTH : none in Canals or rivers, Berg, 67144-7. 

WATERLOGGING : Sou canal area waterlogged, Dobbs, 65626-30. 

WEAVING see under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES. 

WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION (See also under ROSS.) 

Administrative machinery insufficient., Dobbs (68). 

Clubs and gymnasia recommended, Sinha, D. /’. (206). 

Conditions as to poverty and ignorance appalling, Khan (440) (453). 

Diet : investigation suggested, Dobbs (07-8). 

Diseases decrease efficiency of labour, Twakey (285). 

Dispensaries ; 

Inadequate, Atkins, 65132-5. 

Municipal control, Atkins , 65133-5. 

Drinking Water : 

very Bad, Atkins, 65102. 

Legislation necessary, Atkins, 05100 8. 

W ells: 

Closed well with pump recommended, Phillips (336). 

Contaminated, Atkins, 65103-5. 

Expenditure, increase advocated, Arikshu/n Sinha (272). 

Grain, increased price of, has benefited cultivators, Khan (453). 

Health : (See also under AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES.) 

Department, no organic connection with co-operative movement, Boy, N. K., 68370-3, 
68303. 

Improvement: economic improvement and spread of literacy necessary, Narendra 
(411-2). 

Fosters useless, Hoy, N. K., 68372-3. 

Societies, village, recommended, Phillips (336), Khan (4,52). 

Weeks recommended, Phillips (330-0), hoy, N. K. (403) (405) 68370-3. 


Hospitals ; 

Co-operative, suggested, Sinha, D. P. (207) 66506-7. 

District boards in favour of, to the, detriment of other activities, Heycock, 66749. 
66755-6. 

Lack of, Sinha, D. P., 66506 7. 


HYOU’RE : 

Propaganda on market days : Recommended, Phillips (335). 
in Schools: 

Teaching, and text books, necessary, Phillips (335). 

KisanSabha : an organisation of tenants, Sinha, 1). P., 66014-8. 

Landlords’ oppression : see under Land Tenure. 

Litigation : (See also under Causes or Borrowing under AGRICULTURAL 

INDEBTEDNESS.) 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION— eontd. 

Hygiene— contd. 

Arbitration, co-operative, suggested, Ohose (391) 67699-703, Hoy, N. K. (493;. 
the greatest Curse of Bihar, Prasad (161-2) 66456-7. 

Improvements discouraged by, Twhey (286-7) 66890-1, 66898, 66921-3 
Legislation, sen under HOLDINGS. 

Panehayat system disorganised, (those (378-9). 

Malaria; pisciculture recommended, Sethi, 67507-8. 

Model villages rocommonded, Phillips (335-6). 

Moral standard of people, very low, (those, (389-90) (395). 

Officer of Provincial Civil Service should be posted to each tliiuia to act as a focus for 
all local interests, Dobbs (68). 

Organisation, rural: active campaign suggested, Dobbs (48-49) 65532-46. 

Policy of Government criticised, Arikshan Sinha (256-7) (272-3) 66822. 

Politics, a camouflage when divorced from economic development, Sinha, D. P (197) 
66514-8. 

Population, pressure of, upon the land : 
in Chota Nagpur very thin, (those (387-8). 

Colonisation abroad recommended as a temporary expedient, Sinha, D. P. (204) (208) 
66508-10. 

too Denso, [Ieyr.ock (223). 

Dobbs (48), 

Education would check growth of population, Sinha, D. V., 00508-10. 

Increasing, Sethi (359). 

Indebtedness: 

Large families a cause of, Sinha, D. P. (.203), Nurentlm (408) (4JI). 

Pressure of population, the most potent cause of, Prasad (161-2). 

Standard of life, raising of, would check growth of population, Sinha, D. P., 66508-13, 

Poverty: 

Based on physical conditions, Dobbs (67). 

Caused by smallness of holdings and dispossession of cultivators, Oanga Vishnu, 
65326-33, 65368-70, by large families, Narendra, (408) (4)1). 

Cumulative, Dobbs (48). 

Provincial Development Board suggested, Sinha, D. P. (208) 66486-8. 

Ranchi district: condition of the people most deplorable, (those (396) 67699-703. 

Rural betterment co-operative societies advocated, Atkins, 65100-1, 

Sanitary Conditions op Villages : 

Boy Scout organisation recommended, Phillips (336). 

Co-operation suggested, Phillips (336). 

Importance of, Phillips (335). 

Prejudice of villagers, Phillips (335). 

Prizes suggested, Phillips (336). 

Taccavi should bo conditional upon, Phillips (336), 

Serfs, Tuckey (280-1) (285-6). 

Standard of life: 

Improvement of, among those in contact with towns, Sinha, D. r. 68511 . 

Outlook as to, not well regulated, Sinha, D. P. 66511-3. 

Status improved by joining co-operative society, Prasad, 06401. 

Surveys, Economic : 

Chanakya Society in Patna College, work of, Sinha, 1). F. (208). 

Co-operative : 

Assistance recommended, Ohose (395-6). 

Assistance of Central Co-operative Banks, recommended, Hoy, S. K. (469) 
Recommended, Sinha, D. P. (208), Arikshan Sinha (272), (those (395), Khan 
(453), Roy, N. K„ (499). 

Scope of enquiry, Ohose (395-6). 

Terrorism of ryots by smaller landlords, Dobbs (56) (66). 

Union boards: 

Clerks should be qualified sanitary or health inspectors, Phillips (336-7', 
Recommended, Phillips (337). 
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WELFARE OF RURAL POPULATION— concld. 

Bouvets, Economic— contd. 

Village Administration Act, 1892, extension recommended, Prasad (164 ) 06380-1. 
Village life should be improved, Sinha, D. P. (208), Faur-us (310-7). 

Welfare societies, see under CO-OPERATION. 

WELLS, see under IRRIGATION, and Drinking Water under WELFARE OF RURAL 
POPULATION. 

WILD ANIMALS, damage by, see under CROPS AND CROP PROTECTION. 

ZA MIND A118, see Landlords under LAND TENURE. 
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Ah wab 

Aghani (orop) 

Ahar (Ahara) 

Ail 

Anda 


.. An illegal addition to rent demanded by a superior from an 
inferior holder of land. 

.. The crop which is harvested in the month of Aghan (November - 
December). 

.. A reservoir for collecting water for irrigation. 

.. A division between fields; a boundary mark. 

.. Castor (ricinua communis). 


Bajra 

Bakain .. 

Bakasht-Bakast 

Balsumbhi soil 

Bangar 

Bania 

Batai 

Batwara officer 
Begari 
Bhadai .. 
Bhadralog 
Bhith .. 
Bhusa 
Biali 
Bigha 


Brahmani bull 
Bund, Bundh 

Charka .. 
Charpoy .. 
Chaukidar 
Chaura .. 

Dahi 

Bahia 

Balal 

Damdopat 


Barpatni 

Bast-khat 

Beai 

Bhaincha 

Bhan 

Biara 

Bih 

Don 


.. A small millet (penniseium typhoideum). 

.. The Persian lilao (melia azcdarach). 

.. See Sir. 

.. Sandy loam. 

.. High land. 

.. A Hindu grain trader who is generally also a moneylender. 

.. Payment of rent in kind, by division of produce between land¬ 
lord and tenant. 

.. A revenue officer. 

.. I'oroed labour. 

.. The crop gathered in the month of Bhadon (August-Scptember). 

.. Gentleman. 

.. Ground either naturally or artificially raised. 

.. The husk or chaff of grain j the straw. 

.. Land on which only summer paddy is grown. 

.. A measure of land ; the standard or pucca bigha is 3,025 square 
yards or five-eighths of an acre; a kutcha bigha is in some 
places one-third, and in others one-fourth, of the “ standard 
bigha." 

.. A bull dedicated, on the death of a Brahmin, as an act of piety 
and as a public service. 

.. A dam, field embankment. 

.. A spinning wheel. 

.. A bedstead, with tape stretched across the frame for a mattress, 

.. A watchman. 

.. Land intermediate in [>osition between upland and lowland. 

.. Curd. 

.. A variety of paddy. 

.. An agent or broker. 

.. Literally *■ double the principal”. An ancient Hindu provision 
of law under which a Court, in passing a decree for principal 
anti interest, cannot from that date allow interest in excess 
of the principal. 

.. A sub letting of the whole or part of an estate hold on permanent 
lease to a sub-tenant on tbe same system. 

.. Signature. 

.. Indigenous. 

• • A leguminous fibre plant often grown for green manuring 
(sesbania aculeata). 

■ . A term applied to grain in general but especially to paddy. 

.. Alluvial land. 

.. Land of the best quality. 

.. Low-lying land. 


Eri 


.. A species of Bilk worm (attacus ridni). 


Cairinajura 

Ganja 

Gaontia .. 
Gharri walla 
Go 
slowa 
•hil&la 


.. Uncultivated land. 

.. A narcotic derived from the unfertilised flowers of cannabis 
saliva. 

■ . A village headman. 

.. The driver of a horse or bullock carriage. 

.. Clarified butter. 

.. A granary, store room. 

,. A herdsman or milkman. 
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Gundli .. 

Gur 

Guru 

Haisyat .. 

Hakim .. 

Hasta (rain) 

Hat 

Hath 

Hundi 

Indrasail 

Janera 

Jolaha 

Jote 

Jo war (Juar) 
Kala-azar 

ICamdar .. 

Kamia (adj. ICamiati 
ti). 

Katbhat .. 

Katha 
Kesari 
Khalsa ,. 
Khansama 
Kharif .. 

Khas-Mahai 

Khatian .. 

Kisan 

Kist 

Kist Kothiwalla 
Kumri .. 

Kundi 

Kutcha .. 

Laggi 

Latha 

Lichi 

Ma Bap .. 

Mahajan 

Makai 

Manjhihas 

Marua ., 

Marwari .. 

Masur 

Matiar 

Maund ., 


Mela 
Mistri 
Mofussil .. 
Moong, Mung 
Mote, Moth 
Munsiff .. 

Nullah ,. 


GLOSSARY 

, A small millet (paninum miliare). 

. Unrefined Indian sugar, jaggery. 

. A teacher, especially a religious teacher. 

. A statement of assets and liabilities. 

. A practitioner of one of the Indian systems of medicine. 

. Eain received towards the end of September. 

. A market. 

, A measure of one cubit’s length. 

. A bill of exchange. 

. A variety of paddy. 

. A fodder jowar. 

, A weaver. 

. Cultivated land. 

. The large millet (.sorghum vulgare). 

. A malignant fever, common in north-east India, caused hy 
infection with the parasite Leishmania Donovani. 

. A fieldman in the Agricultural Department. 

An agricultural labourer who works under an agreement. 

. A heavy intractable clay soil. 

. A measure of land equivalent to eighty square yards. 

, A pulse (lathyrus eutivus). 

. Lands or villages field immediately of Government. 

. A house servant. 

. The autumn harvest; erop3 sown at. the beginning of the rains 
and reaped in October-December. 

. Land under the direct eo.nl rol of Government and let out by them 
to tenants. 

. An abstract kept by the village accountant showing t he land held 
by each cultivator, nature of tenure, cropping, etc. 

A cultivator. 

, An instalment of rent or revenue. 

. The proprietor of n loan ofHoe fk'st kotlii). 

. Temporary cultivation in jurigio eloarfflge, 

, A bucket, (usually of iron) used with the latna for drawing water 
(see Latha). 

, Inferior or bad (Lit., not solid). 

. A measuring rod. 

. A lever (made, of wood or bamboo) used with a bucket and 
counterpoise for raising water. 

. An evergreen fruit tree (nephelium. litf.hi). 

. A protector (Lit., Mother and Father). 

. A morchant. 

. Maize (zea mays). 

. The landlord’s private land reserved for the cultivation of tl: 
immediate head of the village. 

A small millet ( e.leusim cortu.ana). 

A banker, broker, merchant. 

Lentil (lens escuhnta). 

. A brown eiay loam,well adapted for rice. It cont ains about six 
or seventy per cent of clay. 

. A measure of weight of 82-28 lbs. (standard maund). Hi. 
different values for different commodities and for the t 
commodity in different localities. 

A religious fair. 

A mechanic, carpenter, blacksmith, etc. 

, The country as opposed to the towm. 

Green gram (phaseolus radiatus). 

. The kidney beau (phaseolus aconitijolius). 

. Judge of the lowest court with civil jurisdiction. 

. A water course, 
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•aikar .. .. 

Pail i, Pyne 
Paira 

Panel), Panclia, 

Panohayat. 

Pargana .. 

Pai wal .. 

Passeri .. 

Pathkatail 

Patfa 

Patti, Patni 
Patwa 
Patwori .. 

Peish cush 
Pinjrapole 
Puooo 

Pundit 


Uab 

Rabi 

Rahur (Arhar) 
Raj 

Rakhant 

Raya 

Reharaland 

Ryot 

Sabha 

Sal 

Salami .. 


Sanai, Sami 
Sand 1) a .. 


Sarso (Sarson) 

Sawai 

Seer 

Shisham .. 

Sir 

Siris 

Sowear .. 

Sradh 

Sumblii 
Surguja .. 
Swaraj 

Taooavi (Takavi) 
Tal 

’alnkdar.. 
r, nur 
,’hana 
Thika 


A wholesale dealer. 

A water channel. 

A cold weather crop sown broadcast in standing paddy as the 
water begins to dry off. 

Lit, a committee of five. An association, of any number of persons, 
instituted for objects of an administrative or judicial nature. 

A district; an administrative unit. 

Tho snake gourd ( trichosanthen anguina). 

A weight or measure of five seers. 

A term used in Tirhut to denote clayey soil. 

A document of lease. 

A division of land. 

Red sorrel (hibiscus mbdariffa). 

The village accountant or registrar. 

Government land revenue. 

A refuge homo for cattle. 

Solid, correct, complete, etc. (the contrast in all respects to 
buteha). 

Originally, a learned Brahmin, a teacher ; now a term of respect 
applied to Brahmins. 

A stage in the conversion of cane juice into sugar. 

Tho spring harvest; crops sown in autumn and reaped at the 
end of t he cold weather. 

A variety of pulse (cajanvn indices). 

A state or estate. 

Waste woodland. 

See Sandha. 

Land impregnated with sodium salts and thereby rendered 
barren. 

A cultivator. 

An association. 

A forest tree (Shared rnbusla). 

Fee or premium payable to a. person, generally a zamindar or a 
landlord, for the recognition of a transaction in property in 
which he has an interest. 

Bombay hemp, a leguminous fibre wop (crotaluria jnneeu ); also 
used as a green manure. 

The appearance of rush-like stems in,stead of Hewers in rice, 
caused by a gall fly the larva of which feeds on the base of the 
stem. 

An oil seed (brassica campeSlris). 

An excess of one-fourth; interest at the rate of 25 per cent, 

A weight (2-057 lb.). 

, A deciduous tree ( dalbergia sissu). 

. Home farm land; the personal, family or private holding of a 
proprietor or co-sharer. 

, A deciduous tree (acacia lebbele). 

. A moneylender. 

. A religious ceremony on the termination of the period of 
mourning. 

. Loam. 

. An oilseed (guizotia ubyssynica). 

. Self-Government. 


. An advance made by Government, to cultivators for agricultural 
purposes. 

. A dam. 

. A big landowner. 

. Upland, 

. A police station ; a post. 

. A contract by which a person engages to pay a fixed amount of 
revenuo on an estate, etc., on being allowed to collect the 
revenue payable to the proprietor. Thikadar one who takes 
up such a contract. 


y 3<i;s—9 
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Tikli 


Til 

Tisi 

Turn-faun 

Upanayan 

Urid 

UstlT 


Zabardast. 
Zamindar 
Zarpesgi ., 
Zerat, Zirat, 


,. A rope-twisting or cotton-spinning implement; a device consist¬ 
ing of a fiat stone witli a hook to which the rope or cotton is 
fastened as it is being twisted. 

.. An oilseed {nesamwm indicmn). 

,. 1 -inseed (linum usitatissimum). 

,. A vehicle drawn by horse or bullock. 

.. Investiture with the sacred thread. 

.. A pulse (phaseolus mungo). 

,. Land impregnated with sodium salts and thereby reoderei 
barren, 

.. Powerful, oppressive. 

-. A landowner, a peasant proprietor. 

.. Mortgage with possession. 

., Sue Sir. 


uqmuay : vniNtii) at tius government central cress. 




BIHAR AND ORISSA 

CLASSIFICATION OF TOTAL AREA AND AREA UNDER VARIOUS CROPS 
(5 YEARS AVERAGES) 

Note:- The difference between the Gross /Irca Sown and the Net Area 
Sown represents the area sawn more than once. 
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